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Come to where the flavour is. 


One Hundred and 
Twenty five years 
of people moving 
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Otis observation liff in Australia’s BMA Tower at 
Chatswood provides a striking contrast to the steam- 
driven passenger elevator at New York’s Lord & 
Taylor’s Department Store in the 1870's 


This glass-capsule cab rising on atrium columns has 
greatly altered the original E. G. Otis concept of a 
“safety hoister”. 


It's interesting to consider that the hundreds of 
thousands of elevators and escalators the Otis 
Elevator Company has builf and installed across the 
world, today carry the equivalent of the world’s 
population every nine days ... billions more people 
than inhabited. the earth when young Mr. Otis put his 
very life on the line fora dream ...125 years ago. 
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This is a very special issue of The Bulletin. It is published, almost to the day, on the 100th anniversary of the first issue. 
Its contents embrace some of what has been the best of our past — and the things that are good in Australian literature 
today. Essentially the magazine has been divided into four parts: a slightly smaller version of our normal issue; a section 
dealing with the best of modern Australian writing and poetry; an historical section of the best writing, poetry and black and 
white art of the past which is divided according to whoever was editor at the time; and a final section where our writers 
examine some aspects of the major interests of The Bulletin today. 
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Congratulations from PM... 
This is a most remarkable publishing 
milestone. 

In an era dominated by electronic 
communication of different kinds, it is 
indeed a special moment when a quality 


news magazine proclaims its 100th 
anniversary. 

This particular anniversary is 
especially remarkable because it is 


celebrated in a country that is youthful 
by world standards. 

The Bulletin’s pages are lively, 
thought-provoking, entertaining, gene- 
rally literate and rarely dull. 

Its columns have carried the bylines 
of some of Australia’s greatest 
journalists, authors and cartoonists — 
and have spawned much of the creative 
thinking in Australian literature. 

I’ve read The Bulletin through my 25 


years in politics, and have _ been 
impressed by its strong Australian 
partisanship. 


Of course there are odd moments 
when I’ve disagreed with The Bulletin’s 
views — but as far as I recall those views 
were not in any way written as to be 
destructive of Australia. 

My warmest congratulations to 
Trevor Kennedy as publisher, to your 
staff and contributors on this historic 
occasion. 

MALCOLM FRASER 
Canberra ACT 


... and from Wran 

For 100 years The Bulletin has been part 
of New South Wales and Australian life, 
especially of political life. 

The early Bulletin was, of course, 
closely associated with the rise of the 
political Labor movement — again, in 
New South Wales especially. 

But the impact of the magazine has 
been not only in politics but in literature, 
education and art as well, in fact, in 
putting ideas to the Australian people on 
a whole range of subjects. 

Congratulations on the first cen- 
tenary. May there be others. 

NEVILLE WRAN 
Premier of New South Wales 


Afghan perspective 

In the light of recent events in 
Afghanistan and the hysterical nature of 
some Press reports, readers of The 
Bulletin might be interested in a more 
restrained analysis of the Afghan 
situation. 

I have worked on the politics of that 
region for over 10 years, and between 
February and May last year returned 
from another field trip which included 
two weeks in Kabul. I have since been 
concerned at the misleading, often 


4 


irresponsible, reports of events there. 


This arises partly because of the 
difficulty in obtaining accurate infor- 
mation, but more usually because many 
journalists take the rebels and _ their 
extravagant claims at face value. The 
result is that the rebels are portrayed as 
freedom-loving, God-fearing Moslem 
tribesmen and the former president, 
Hafizullah Amin, as a_ kind of 
incompetent Count Dracula whose 
government was continually on the point 
of collapse before the rebel onslaught. 

After a short time in Kabul it quickly 
became clear that many reports were 
based on unsubstantiated and unchecked 
rumors, the most vicious of which could 
often, regrettably, be traced to US 
Embassy sources. The Taraki-Amin 
regime was certainly no worse and 
probably much better than many others 
that are not subjected to such a sustained 
and savage media attack. 

Research in Peshawar confirmed 
these impressions. The rebels are a 
disparate group of feudal landowners, 
tribal leaders and conservative mullahs 
— one individual may even be all three 
— who are making a cynical use of Islam 
to manipulate the predominantly 
illiterate tribesmen and protect their own 
vested interests. One to whom I spoke 
paid $60 for a bottle of black-market 
scotch, saying with a laugh, “I bet I drink 
more scotch than any other leader of a 
jihad (ie, a Moslem holy war) around 
here.” He was a charming chap with a 
New York business address and a US 
passport. 

Dr B. M. MALE 
Lecturer in Middle East Politics 
Duntroon ACT 


A belief that lasts 
David Armstrong (B, 
December 18) _ scarcely 
does justice to us ordinary 
Catholics. He ignores our 
belief in the © super- 
natural dimension of the 
Church and analyses it 
as he would a political 
organisation forming its 
policies by counting 
heads and_ consulting 
leading experts. Incident- 
ally, to read a few of these 
pontificating, inside and 
outside the Church, is to 
conclude (with G. B. 
Shaw) that if the Pope is 
not infallible he must 
be about the only one 
who isn’t. 

Simply, we believe in 
God. Paul Johnson (B, 
December 25) shows 
how that belief has out- 
lasted the theories of 
sceptics of all ages. And we believe that 
Christ was God. That’s what Christmas 
is about and belief in Him as 
God-among-us has survived in millions 
of variegated minds through 2000 years 
— and is still the foundation for what 
civilisation remains to us. 

As He was creator of life we would 
expect Him to tell us why He made us, 
what is our destiny and how we are to 
reach it! We would expect Him to ensure 
that these “Maker’s Directions” would 
survive. Sure enough, He insisted that 
He was speaking not merely to the 
handful who gathered around Him in 
certain places in a certain time; He said 
that His was the “divine word meant for 
all generations.” 

We believe that He established a 
Church — which only means a teaching 
authority. He guaranteed that it would 
teach the truth — “Who hears you hears 
Me ...I am with you all days even to 
the end of the world.” 

He did not ask the advice of the 
learned Pharisses or Sadduceus. He laid 
down the law, as we would expect an 
omnipotent, infinitely wise and infinitely 
good God to do. He made his Church 
frankly authoritative and, with a sort of 
divine irony, He _ vested supreme 
authority in Peter, the “old man bred to 
nets and sails.” He gave us theologians 
to help develop, apply and adapt His 
doctrines to varying situations. The 
Church has always encouraged them. 
Like scholars in other fields they enjoy a 
legitimate scientific liberty but, like the 
rest of us, they are subject to the 
authority of the Church if they want to 
go teaching in its name — that Church 
which received from Christ the mandate, 
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and to which He _ guaranteed His 
guidance in matters of faith and morals 
“until the end of time.” 

Nor is God ever out-dated. Christ 
Himself was never “a man of his time.” 
His doctrines went violently against 
“contemporary thought.” His teachings 
were rigid and unbending, as David 
Armstrong finds them today. He warned 
ceaselessly against sin as the ultimate 
cause of all evil and He combined the 
warnings with an infinite mercy for the 
repentant sinner. It seemed that only the 
proud, the conceited, the self-sufficient 
and the false shepherds could rouse His 
anger. 

Nothing is more rigid than a signpost; 
if it is not rigid, if it is blown about by 
prevailing winds, it is useless. The 
Church is God’s signpost. “There is a 
city,” Arnold Lunn wrote, “full, as are 
all cities, of halt and maim, blind and 
evil and the rest, but it is the city of God 
... Within that household the human 
spirit has root and hearth. Outside it is 
night.” 

Anyhow, we believe that by the 
Grace of God, that’s us! 

J. McINERNEY 
Creswick Vic 


Auntie’s speech 

The ABC has a committee on correct 
pronunciation and periodically issues 
directives to its announcers which are 
not heeded by more than a few of them. 

Until about a decade ago listeners 
could accept the pronunciation of ABC 
announcers as a guide to correct speech. 
But not now. 

Over recent months I have heard 
many words mispronounced by ABC 
announcers. A sample: “Transport” 
pronounced as “trarnsport,” “substan- 
tial” as “substarntial,” “stance” as 
“starnce,” “expatriate” as “‘ex-patriot” 
and, believe it or not, “band” 
pronounced as “barnd.” 

Some words have an_ optional 
pronunciation but the pronunciation of 
some ABC announcers is not educated 
Australian or Queen’s English but 
affected Toorakese. 

CLIVE BUSH 
South Yarra Vic 


What democracy? 

Barry Unsworth’s statement (B, January 
8) that he and his group in the ALP 
represent social democracy cannot be 
left unchallenged. 

While I do not know what brand of 
socialism, if any, Mr Unsworth 
represents it can be demonstrated that 
democracy is something of which he and 
his group are very shy. 

Mr Unsworth and his group have so 
organised the NSW Trades and Labor 
Council that it makes the term 
‘“gerrymander” seem inadequate. I will 
give just two examples. 
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“Gerald, I don’t think our both being left-handed is enough.” 


Ten small unions with between 1000 
and 3000 members each have 30 
delegates on the council, while one large 
union of 30,000 members has only 10 
delegates. 

The food preparation and general 
Service group of unions, with 75,000 
members, elects one members of the 
executive; the air transport group of 
unions, with 5000 members, also elects 
one member of the executive. 

The artificial gerrymandered struc- 
ture of the NSW Trades and Labor 
Council has only one purpose and that is 
to perpetuate Mr Unsworth and _ his 
group’s power. 

For Mr Unsworth to speak of 
democracy reveals a depth of hypocrisy 
that is going to take some beating. 

KENNETH JAMES 
Wagea Wagga NSW 


Arafat chance 

As this is written the lunatic regime of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini still holds 
50-odd Americans and about 30 others 
hostage in the US Tehran embassy. 

For a while it was thought that the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation could 
serve as intermediary, which it was eager 
to do in order, as one of its spokesmen 
put it, “to show the human face of the 
Palestinian revolution.” Whatever credit 
Yasser Arafat may have with the 
latter-day Moslem Torquemada comes 
from the realisation that the two are 
brothers under the skin. 

Have you noticed on TV the banners 
outside the beseiged embassy showing 
Khomeini and Arafat together? 
Khomeini’s most faithful mullah refers 
to himself, according to the New York 
Times, as “the Eichmann of Islam” 

The modern patent on embassy 
seizures and attacks is held by the PLO. 
In 1973, the PLO attacked the Saudi 
Arabian embassy in Khartoum. Two 
Americans, including the US ambas- 
sador, Cleo Noel, and a Belgian were 
killed. This was done on orders from 
today’s would-be rescuer, Arafat 
himself. In 1976 a PLO unit ambushed 
and killed the US ambassador to 
Lebanon, Francis Meloy. In Turkey 


during 1979, one arm of the PLO seized 
the Egyptian embassy while another arm 
manoeuvered for its release. 

The PLO routinely has employed 
similar tactics even with its ideological 
brothers, having shot up an OPEC 
gathering and waged war on and in the 
Iraqi embassy in Paris. Many in 
Khomeini’s elite cadres were trained by 
the PLO, who are in turn trained by the 
KGB as The Bulletin report (October 16) 
showed. 

LOUIS GREENWOOD 
North Caulfield Vic 


Postal charges 

Australia now has one of the highest 
letter postal rates in the world. On the 
other hand Australia has, with the 
exception of the US, the lowest petrol 
prices. For example, expressed in 
Australian currency, our super grade 
petrol costs 29.4 cents a litre, in Britain it 
costs 55.1 cents, France 69.3 cents and so 
on. Petrol prices in Australia are 
expected to increase to around 34.2 cents 
a litre shortly — still the lowest. 

We are now faced with a 10 percent 
increase in postal charges, notwithstan- 
ding the enormous combined profits of 
Australia Post and Telecom. 

The government would be well 
advised to use the windfall gain from 
petroleum price rises to reduce postal 
rates. There is no justification for an 
increase. Reduce postal rates and 
everyone will benefit — the saving to 
industry will help to contain inflation 
and people will make more use of postal 
facilities, creating employment. Surely to 
goodness the politicians can see the 
advantages. 

Further increases in the already high 
postal charges should be resisted. 

PERCY LOVETT 
Avalon Beach NSW 


The real story 


Your writer Bob Carr referred (B, 


September 18, P.47) to a book by A. R. 


Butz, Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering and Computer Sciences at 
Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Illinois, USA, titled The Hoax of the 
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The other side of our coin. 


When you deal with Lombard Australia, 
whose major activities are hire purchase, 
leasing and instalment credit finance, - 
you're dealing with a wholly owned 
member of the National Westminster 
Bank Group, one of the largest 

banking groups in the world, with 

assets exceeding $A38,500 million. AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Head office: Lombard House, 9 Bligh Street, Sydney. NSW. 2000. Telephone 231 1755. Branch offices throughout Australia. 
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The new Mercedes-Benz T’ Series. 


For touring and transport, an ideal combination of 
handling precision and load versatility 


It is not only the versatility and luxury 
of its accommodations that set the new 
Mercedes-Benz ‘T’ series apart from 
other station wagons. 

To the engineers it was even more 
important to achieve, for the first time 
in astation wagon, the high standards 
of drivability and handling safety 
already set by Mercedes-Benz saloons. 

Drive the 300TD empty and you 
can easily, and safely, forget you are 
driving a wagon. Diagonal-swing in- 
dependent rear axles keep the tail 
firmly in its place. Zero-offset-steer- 
ing geometry keeps you precisely on 
line. The 300TD never wallows. And 
you will listen in vain for those rattles 
and thumps given forth by station 
wagons. 

What happens to the handling 
when the 300 TD is heavily laden? 


Hydropneumatic Load Compensation 


An ingenious self-levelling device 
responds to extra passengers or 
luggage by pumping extra hydraulic 
fluid to the rear shock absorbers. 

This raises the rear to its most 
effective level, which in turn main- 
tains the correct front-wheel geometry. 
The 300TD can be steered precisely, 
even under heavy loads. 


A lesson in the use of space 


The interior design of the ‘T’ series 
station wagon is an object-lesson in the 
ingenious use of space. 

It begins with a tail-gate whose 
hinges and struts are concealed within 
the roof, where they cannot snag 
bulky packages or be damaged 
by them. 

Inside, five adult-seats offer the 
comfort of a Mercedes-Benz saloon. 
The four passenger seats can be folded 


All the passenger seats can be folded away in 
various combinations for optimum capacity and 
up to 2.865 metres (9ft) load length. 


down (see illustration) in to ten dif- 
ferent positions and shapes for all loads. 
The retractable safety net and 
cargo cover attached to the rear of the 
back seat operate in both 
‘seat up’ and ‘seat down’ 
positions. my 
There is even anopt- — 
ional seven seater version 
with two child seats that 
fold up from the rear compartment 
floor. When in use these have full seat- 
belt and head-restraint protection. 


It uses Diesel fuel, sparingly 


Petrol shortages are no worry to the 
owner of a 300TD. It visits a different 
pump, and visits it less often. The 
revolutionary five cylinder three-litre 
diesel engine is combined with four- 
speed automatic transmission to achieve 
a balance of power and economy. 


The usual and unusual extras 


The 300TD’s list of standard inclu- 
sions is impressive in the 
Mercedes Benz manner. 


To name a few: Ten outlet air 
conditioning. AM/FM stereo radio/ 
cassette. Power steering. Halogen 
foglamps. Tailgate window wiper, 
washer, and demister. 

There is even central locking. 
One turn of the key inthedriver’s door 
locks all four doors, tailgate, and fuel- 
filler port. Simultaneously. 


More room on top 


For those who really need more than 
the 300TD’s versatile standard capa- 
cities, there are intriguing options. 
These include the child seats 
already described, plus innovative 
roofrack equipment that includes 
aerodynamic luggage and ski-equip- 
ment containers, boat racks, even 
bicycle racks. 
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Engineered like no other 
carin the world 


People give many reasons for choos- 
ing Mercedes-Benz: and the ‘T’ series 
gives them new reasons. 

But the company’s aim in design- 
ing and constructing them is dog- 
gedly single-minded. It is to achieve 
and maintain the highest levels of per- 
formance, safety, comfort, and value 
retention. 

A philosophy which is reflected 
without compromise in the new “J” 
series station wagons. 

Contact your Autorized Distributor 
or Dealer and discover al/ the reasons 
why. 


The car by which 
other cars are judged 
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WE BELIEVE GOOD SERVICE 
IS GOOD FOR BUSINESS. 


From 9° ood service comes regular business. and an experienced team of experts to meet any 
And from the time we began in 1935, that’s what technical problem. 
we've aimed for. For you, the customer, this has meant one 
Since then we've established a comprehensive simple thing. Service. 
network of distributors, depots and sales centres; For us, here at CIG, it's meant good business. 


an efficient, reliable fleet o delivery and sales vehicles; 
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Twentieth Century. In this book, Butz 
makes the claim that nazi Germany did 
not have an official and systematic 
policy of extermination of Jews, and that 
it is not true that six million Jews were 
killed during the period of Hitler’s rule. 

The selective use of documents, 
apparently deliberate omissions and 
misinterpretations of evidence in Butz’ 
book have already been noted by 
historians who have a_ detailed 
knowledge of that period, and who are 
familiar with the relevant documentary 
evidence. In this respect, Butz’ book has 
been successful only in the notoriety that 
it has achieved for its author. and for 
those who have used it to support their 
Own prejudices, obsessions and — 
perhaps — delusions. 

Your readers may be interested to 
know that following the publication of 
Butz’ book, the History Department at 
Northwestern University sponsored a 
series of lectures under the title 
“Dimensions of the Holocaust,” 
designed to increase awareness of the 
true nature of the destruction of 
European Jewry. These lectures have 
now been published in book form and 
provide a powerful and convincing 
rebuttal of Butz’ claims. 

The foreword of Dimensions of the 
Holocaust was written by the chairman 
of the History Department, Lacey 
Baldwin Smith, who stated: “... it is the 
prime obligation of the historian to 
combat indifference and to preserve the 
message of history ... It is also the task 
of the scholar to set the record straight. 
There are always those who, for reasons 
of their own, seek to deny or distort or 
subvert the evidence, and from the start 
the Holocaust has had its apologists, its 
distorters and its deniers. There is only 
one way of answering the prejudice, 
misrepresentation and confusion perpe- 
trated by those who traffic in untruth, 
and that is to set good scholarship 
against bad so that everyone can judge 
the evidence for himself.” 

GEORGE MENDELSON 
Melbourne Vic 


Why not train? 

While one can sympathise with the 
plight of the young in the midst of 
“terminal doledrums” (B, January 8), 
the aspect which bothers me most is why 
these kids don’t seek some sort of 
training so they will have something to 
offer an employer. 

This is the age of technology. Why 
aren’t school leavers cramming the doors 
of our technical colleges so they can 
learn trades (and all the evidence is that 
a shortage of qualified tradesmen is 
developing) or, for that matter, 
shorthand and typing? 

There is always a need for skilled 
typists and at present a _ desperate 
shortage of young good stenographers — 


‘“There’s a line here that suggests you ve 
had trouble with the police some time 
_in the past.” 


girls (or boys) who can think while they 
type, who can spell and who can be 
relied on to copy-type a document and 
not repeat existing errors. 

I don’t believe that in my day 
youngsters left school expecting jobs — 
unless they wanted “dead-end” jobs — 
until they had some training and 
something to offer. The fault seems to lie 
with the current generation of 
“educators.” Educate a child to cope 
with the world, they say. If he isn’t fit to 
earn his own living, how can he possibly 
cope with life generally? 

HELEN J. WILSON 
Darwin NT 


Birdwatchers wanted 

The Wild Life Preservation Society of 
Australia is trying to find out which are 
the common birds that live in, or visit, 
Australian home gardens. 

We are hoping that interested people 
from all over Australia, will spend one 
hour recording them on Australia Day 
morning, January 28, between 7 and 8 
am. 

We would like listed the kinds of 
birds seen and their numbers. Anyone 
uncertain of any particular bird can send 
in a description. If you put out food or 
water for birds we would also like to 
know. 

If you are near any area of bushland 
this. as well as the kind of weather on 
that morning, should be noted and 
included in the report. 

The results of the survey will be 
published in the winter issue of the 
magazine, Wildlife in Australia. 

Letters should be sent to the Wild 
Life Preservation Society of Australia, 
Box 3428. GPO Sydney, NSW 2001. 

Your readers’ co-operation will be 
greatly appreciated. 

VINCENT SERVENTY 
President, WLPSA 
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know, in 50 countries. 
Vital Living !s Vittel. 
Thanks, France! 


Vittel Grande Source Mineral Water. 
Presented by Ballande Imports, 
Australia. 
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ongratulations to The Bulletin 
from your hardworking advertising agency 
Magnus Nankervis and Curl. 


(Sometimes you make us feel a hundred too). 


DOLAN FINALLY 
STEPS INTO THE 
ACTU LIMELIGHT 


After a lot of prodding, Cliff Dolan has finally nominated for 
the ACTU presidency to be vacated by Bob Hawke. Although he has 
been an influential union figure for decades, Dolan is little 
known outside the movement. BOB CARR reports. 


IN THE early 60s Cliff Dolan was 
addressing a union meeting in 
Newcastle. A rank-and-filer was giving 
him trouble, with rowdy interjections. 
“Dolan really bored it up him,” says one 
witness. The member yelled: “You can’t 
talk to me like that — ’m paying your 
salary.” Dolan reached into his pocket 
and hurled a two shilling piece through 
the air to land at the man’s feet. ““There’s 
your share of it,” Dolan said. ‘““Now shut 
up.” 

Of all the stories told about Dolan, 
that one would probably give the most 
inaccurate idea of the man’s character. 
Far more in keeping with the real Cliff 
Dolan is the story told by an official of 
a union who shared a motel room with 
him on a working visit to Melbourne. 
After a very late night the official rose at 
five in the morning to begin work on the 
day’s case. He opened the desk with an 
almighty crash. Dolan sat upright in bed. 
But instead of the torrent of abuse 
justified in the circumstances, Dolan 
pronounced a polite “Good morning” 
and went back to sleep. 

“IT don’t care if they call me a 
bureaucrat,” Pat Clancy once said. “A 
bureaucrat is someone who does a job.” 
Cliff Dolan, too, is a union bureaucrat in 
the non-pejorative sense: an executive, 
an administrator, a member of boards 
and commissions. 

As a Federal union secretary he no 
longer spends his weeks driving from 
factory to factory or addressing mass 
meetings at power stations, slogging 
tasks he performed for 15 years as an 
Electrical Trades Union State official. 
These days his diary is filled out with 
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meetings of the Commonwealth Bank 
Board, the Tertiary Education Commis- 
sion, the National Training Council, the 
National Labor Consultative Council, 
the Trade Union Training Council and 
the Australian Population and Immig- 
ration Council as well as the quarterly 
meetings of the ACTU executive and his 
union’s own Federal executive. 

He receives a salary of $25,000 and 
can look forward to perhaps two 
Overseas trips a year — on a delegation to 
investigate trade training or, say, to a 


NEXT MONTH 


For SECRETARY 


F. H. CAMPBELL 
Elected Assistant-Secretary 
Elected Secretary 


J. D. KRERNAHAN 


Elected Organiser 


C. O. DOLAN 


Vote {1| Canypbell, F. H. 


For ORGANISERS (3 TO BE ELECTED) 


Vote [2] Druce, A. L. 
{1 TO 3 EQUAL VOTES) 


Vote {1] Keenahan, J. D. 


RETURN Experienced OFFICIALS 


Elected Organiser (2 to 1 majority) 194} 


Re-elected Secretary (unopposed) 


Appointed Acting Organiser, November, ” 


Re-elected Organiser {3 to 1 majority) 


Appointed Acting Organiser, April, 1949 
Elected Organiser (3 to 1 majority} 1349 


Vote [3] Dolan, C. O. 


conference of the International Metal 
Workers Federation. When he is not 
interstate or at various meetings he is at 
the desk in his small office, with its two 
filing cabinets and single phone, tending 
to the administration of the 52,000- 
member union he has headed since 1964. 

Dolan’s placid nature is a_ sharp 
contrast with Hawke’s” mercurial 
temperament. “Cliff doesn’t show 
excitement, he doesn’t show disappoint- 
ment — he just belts on,” says a former 
associate. Dolan has been known to 
bring a sandwich from home 
and spend most of his lunch 
hour dozing soundly in _ his 
office. He also nods off in the 
drearier parts of ACTU 
executive meetings — an 
entirely understandable res- 
ponse — although a colleague 
notes that when Dolan snaps 


ay. : awake it’s clear he’s’ been 
. DRUCE ppointed Acting Organiser, fuly, 1946 . ¢ 
Elected Organiser " se | = following the debate: “I’ve 
Re-elected Organiser (3 to 1 majority) 


seen it happen so often. When 
he comes to he’s tuned in, got 
the answers.” 

On most issues Dolan has 
the same opinions as Bob 
Hawke — the man who nagged 
him for months to run for the 
job. He thinks, for example, 


that the energy crisis and 
technological change  con- 
demn Australia to high 


ENSURE SANE AND SOUND INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP BY 
RETURNING YOUR BALLOT PAPER 


@ FOLLOW THE HOW TO VOTE — CENTRE PAGES 
OT 


A 1952 advertisement recommending a vote for 
Dolan, from The Electrical Worker 


unemployment for at least the 
next five years. “I’m not 
talking about computers and 
silicon chips and robots and so 
forth,” he says. “I’m talking 
about what we used to call 
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appropriate words, it is not necessarily a 
good thing to keep increasing wages and 
salaries if they are going to be eroded by 
governments continually increasing 
taxation.” 

As these quotes show, Dolan’s speech 
is cautious and dry. Says one 
acquaintance: “If you said to him, ‘Fine 
day?’ he’d look at the blue sky and say 
‘Aah... well... yeh’.” When Dolan as 
ACTU president gives slow, convoluted 
answers to difficult questions some of his 
audience are going to be left saying, 
“What did he say?” But that is by no 
means a disadvantage for a public figure 
walking on eggshells. 

The picture of Dolan is one of a fairly 


grey trade union official with 
conventional middle-of-the-road opin- 
ions except on one subject — “his real. 


genuine hang-up” as one friend puts it — 
Dolan’s conviction that uranium mining 
and the nuclear industry are irredeem- 
ably dangerous and the union move- 
ment should be opposed to them. 


mechanisation, automation and_ those 
sort of things that have been creeping up 
on us for the last 50 years, if not longer. 

“In one section of my own industry 
technological change has been quite 
dramatic and has been going on for the 
last 10 years — the electricity generating 
industry. The workforce in a modern 
power station is probably less than a 
third what it was some 10 years ago. 
Taking a ratio of manpower employed 
to kilowatts generated there’s been a loss 
of 12,000 jobs. Now 12,000 people in 
power generation haven’t been dismis- 
sed. But there has been that diminution 
of job opportunity.” 

Like Hawke, Dolan even contem- 
plates alternative lifestyles as one 
response to unemployment. “I’m talking 
about the so-called hippies and so forth 
at Nimbin and those sort of places. 


Cliff Dolan: middle-of-the-road man who detests nuclear power 


Those people are working very hard 
building these shanties and farming little 
tracts of land. One can’t really say that 
those people aren’t working.” 

The main thrust of unionism, Dolan 
recently told a W. D. Scott seminar of 
general managers, will be to maintain 
wage and salary levels. He does accept, 
however, that there are other ways of 
maintaining living standards: “And this 
goes to the question of taxation, of social 
assistance, social welfare and that type of 
thing ... people will be prepared to look 
more and more toward other methods of 
maintaining their living standards apart 
from simply pursuing wage gains. 

“While there are those people to 
whom the words ‘trade off are dirty 
words, there are other people in the 
trade union movement who believe that, 
while they are not perhaps the most 
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During his 1967 visit to Japan, energy 
officials were working overtime to 
convince Dolan that nuclear power was 
vital — and safe. They had the opposite 
effect. Dolan says: “The nuclear power 
plants were only working as low as 30 
percent capacity. They admitted that 
every time they beefed them up a bit 
some bloody thing broke down.” 
They admitted to Dolan there was no 
safe method of storage. He saw “nuclear 
rubbish” being dumped out at sea in 
concrete and steel drums. He also saw 
water being discharged from a nuclear 
reactor close to some of Japan’s best 
fishing waters. He says: “I saw a great 
bloody chimney for discharging gaseous 
waste in an area surrounded by rice 
fields. They claimed it’s only operated 
when the wind’s blowing the right way.” 
Dolan’s views on uranium have a 
perfect analogy in Bob Hawke's 
commitment on the Middle East. They 
show that he is capable of a moral — 
rather than safe, or calculated — political 
stand, when an issue stirs his conscience. 
In Dolan the anti-uranium lobby will 
acquire an ally, an ACTU president who 
will speak from their platforms. Dolan 1s 
one of that generation of Australians 
born just after World War I who 
entered the workforce in the Depression 
and made careers during the general rise 
in living standards and expansion of 
Australian horizons in the 50s and 60s. 
The start of 1980 finds the flower of 
Dolan’s age group at the very peak of 
public service or business structures 
contemplating prosperous retirements. 
In style and tastes the 60-year-old 
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old as our kingdom itself. 

Of course in days gone by, 
this imposing but rather uncom- 
fortable mode of travel was the 
reserve of kings, potentates and 
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other lofty personages. exalted rank to enjoy Thai's itself. And one reason why you'll 
But times have changed. excellent Royal Orchid service. find travelling on a Thai 

Today when you travel aboard Our beautiful hostesses and jumbo unlike travelling on any 

the new breed of Thai jumbo, friendly stewards attend to each _ other airline's jumbo. 

you travel smooth as silk. In big, passenger’s every need. Because in But there is another reason. 
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THE VOLVO BERTONE COUPE. 
ONLY 100 AUSTRALIANS WILL 


EVER GET TO OWN ONE. 


We wouldn't ask you to spend around $30,000 on the 

Volvo Bertone Coupe unless it was a very special motor car. 
*For a start in 1980 only 100 are going to be imported 

into Australia, so it's unlikely you'll pull up at the lights 

next to one. 

That may sound a little snobbish, but then again what's 
the point in spending that kind of money if everyone in the 
Street owns one. After all, at that price you’re entitled to 
a little exclusivity. 

Then of course there's the security of Dynamic 
Safety, plus luxurious features like electrically heated front 
Seats, a Spare tyre with its own electric air compressor, 
electrically operated outdoor mirrors, air conditioning and 
power everything. 

It's the ultimate luxury Volvo coupe, with an added 
dash of Italian. Take one for a test drive at 
Selected dealers and discover the features 
we're unable to cover here. 

$30,000 is a lot of money, but then 
again the Bertone Coupe is a lot of Volvo. 


Prices listed are recommended retail excluding delivery. v29 


Dolan is typical of his generation. After 
a Saturday poking around the garden, 
Dolan takes his wife, Peggy, to vigil 
Mass and later for a night out at 
Ryde-Eastwood Leagues Club or Epping 
RSL. With his brother he sings old-time 
songs at poolside barbecues. Sitting in 
the chair at an ACTU Congress he will 
commit the unpardonable error of 
asking delegates to “show a _ little 
chivalry” to a woman speaker, or even 
say “All right, luv’ when a woman 
delegate rises to speak. There have been 
howls from trade union feminists. 

Cliff Dolan was born in January, 
1920, growing up at Meadowbank in 
Sydney, his father a gardener with the 
Sydney County Council. He left Sydney 
Technical High School in 1935 to begin 


his trade at O’Donnell Griffin, a firm of 


electrical contractors. “I don’t know that 
[ particularly wanted to be an 
electrician,” says Dolan. “But it was a 
pretty big deal to get an apprenticeship 
in those days.” 

With his father, a local ALP activist, 
Dolan recalls standing outside polling 
booths from the age of five or six. Later 
his father organised tennis court dances 
for the Labor Party Younger Set. Dolan 
remembers arriving in sandshoes and 
paying the sixpenny admission, with a 
spare sausage for the barbeque. 

When Dolan finished his apprentice- 
ship his boss pestered him to begin a 
four-year diploma course. If he had been 
prepared to embark on five nights a 
week grind, he might be today a general 
manager or chief engineer of the Sydney 
County Council, or even a BHP 
manager. Both institutions have a record 
of promoting diploma rather than 
degree men; for one thing engineers who 
begin as tradesmen are better at 
handling workers. Occasionally when he 
gets depressed with union work, Dolan 
thinks of the alternative career he might 
have made as a top grade engineer with 
the county council. 

In the late 40s the union movement 
was brawling between the’ then-powerful 
Communist Party and their organised 
opponents. The first of the  anti- 
communist ALP industrial groups to be 
set up in NSW was formed in Dolan’s 
own union, the ETU. As a Catholic, with 
a strong Labor background, Dolan was a 
natural supporter. At a meeting of the 
group in 1949 he was selected by one 
vote over another candidate to be the 
“erouper’ man in a ballot for union 
organiser. 

He was duly elected in the union poll. 
beating a communist opponent three 
to one and becoming one of the young- 
est full-time officials in the union 
movement. 

Up till the Labor split of 1955 Dolan 
- was running in ETU ballots on tickets 
that were headed “How to vote for ALP 
industrial group candidates.” When the 


split was taking place he defended Jack 
Kane, then the ALP assistant secretary 
in NSW and later a DLP senator, but 
found abhorrent the fact that Kane went 
outside the party and attacked it. Even 
as late as 1969, when Dolan was 
defeated for the vice-presidency of the 
Labor Council by a unionist reputed to 
be a Mason, the word went around 
Sydney Trades Hall: “We defeated a 
grouper with a gripper.” 

In the 50s Dolan did his share of 


ee the ACTU 


union hack work organising the workers 
on the Snowy project. Part of the 
workforce were non-English speaking 
migrants. On one occasion, Dolan and 
another union official were trying to get 
a team of Germans out on. strike. 
“Right,” said his colleague. “All those 
who want to strike move to this side. 
And, on this side, all those who want to 
be scabs.” There was uproar. 

Sometimes — just sometimes — 
Dolan’s imperturbability cracked wide 
open. 

In the early 60s the ETU organisers 
were working furiously to round up 
support to beat rebellious members at an 
evening meeting. Dolan drifted off to a 
Lord Mayor’s lunch, hosted by former 
electrician, Harry Jensen. He returned 
hours later, in a relaxed and mellow 
frame of mind. It was a_ steamy 
November night, the hall crowded. One 
enormously fat electrician with a shirt 
wide open, bellowed out some 
interjection. Retorted Dolan: “Ah, why 
don’t you get a brassiere — you could 
wear one!”” The meeting, smooth up to 
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Cliff Dolan was the first moderate to support the 
young Bob Hawke in 1969 for the ACTU presidency 


that point, abuse and 
shouting. 

Events at this stage in his career 
pushed Dolan away from the Right 
wing. where at times his instinctive 
moderation made him lonely, towards 
the Centre. When he declared for 
Hawke in 1969 he was the first moderate 
to back the young ACTU advocate for 
the job, up till then being championed 
only by thorough Leftists. Says a now 
retired union secretary: “Cliff would be 
a dead-set centre-of-the-road 
bloke politically.” 

Dolan has held continuous 
ALP membership since 1945, 
served two terms in the 50s as 
a Ryde Council alderman and 
spent 10 years on the NSW 
ALP executive. But today he 
gives the impression that the 
1972-75 experience exhausted 
his fascination with politics. 
He spent much of the period 
of the Whitlam Government 
lobbying against tariff cuts. 

Apart from negotiations in 
the oil industry, Dolan has not 
had enormous experience 
recently in industrial — bar- 
gaining. Much of the ETU’s 
Federal industrial work 1s 
performed by its reputedly 
competent research staff. But 
title itself will 
probably be enough to give 
Dolan authority vis-a-vis 
employers and the govern- 
ment. 

“Well, Gough was a 
one-man band in his style of 
leadership. And this is, I think, 
a problem Bob (Hawke) has to 
watch — the cult of the 
individual,” reflects Dolan when asked 
about Labor’s future. 

There will be no cult of the individual 
at the ACTU presidency for the next five 


erupted in 


years. 
But Dolan, with his self-deprecating 
somewhat drowsy style, does bring 


some qualities. In the early 70s he 
was offered a prestigious job, the deputy 
presidency of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission. He declined 
out of loyalty to Hawke but also 
because, after more than 20 years serving 
the union movement, sitting on a bench 
making decisions that sometimes went 
against it would have been a bit rich for 
his conscience. 

Confirmation of his loyalty and 
integrity, those qualities that figure in 
the obituaries of every union chieftain? 
Or, just as feasibie, proof of the man’s 
innate conservatism and caution? 

Either way, Dolan’s personal qual- 
ities have been impressing enough of 
the union fraternity to make his ride 
into Hawke’s job almost an act of 
natural succession. [] 
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Heres where 
aworid-wide travel agent 
can make a 


world of difference 


Even the best planned itinerary can’t prevent the unforeseen. That’sa fact of life. But when 
unexpected things do happen, you are better off booked through American Express. 
American Express have more than 1,000 Travel Service and Representative offices in over 
160 countries around the world for just such emergencies. We're there to continue making 
that trip the success it started out to be. 

BECAUSE WE’RE THERE, on the spot, we make things easy. Smooth out 
problems, re-arrange bookings - everything necessary to put you back on your way. Drop 
into one of our offices at any time and take advantage of our local knowledge, where toeat, 
what to see, where to go. We ll book local regional tours, arrange sightseeing, provide tour 
escorts, advise you on the local business scene. Remember, American Express service never 


just ends with your ticket. 

BECAUSE WE’RE EVERY WHERE, we’re hot on international connections. We 
honour the American Express Card worldwide, of course, and in most places also provide 
emergency cheque cashing facilities to Cardmembers. 

Most of our offices can issue, cash, refund or replace your American Express Travelers 
Cheques, too. All this saves you time and trouble. Before you even take off, American 
Express helps you plan and buy your trip, get visas and passports for you if you wish. 

BECAUSE WE’RE AMERICAN EXPRESS, we know the world. We’re all around 
it! No one is better equipped to build the perfect holiday: group travel, exclusive tours, 
individually tailored travel plans. American Express doesn’t just offer you the world. We're 
out there waiting to make sure you really enjoy it. 
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Port Macquarie (065) 83 1422 
Sydney (City) (02) 233 3571 
Taree (065) 52 1344 

The Entrance (043) 32 6960 
Toronto (049) 59 4011 
Turramurra (02) 449 9585 


Brisbane (City) (07) 229 2022 
Ayr (077) 83 1470 

Cairns (070) 51 2517 

Innisfail (070) 61 1369 
Mareeba (070) 92 1785 
Rockhampton (079) 27 6288 
Toowoomba (076) 32 4522 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL 
TERRITORY 


Canberra (City) (062) 49 1691 
Canberra (Civic) (062) 47 9160 
Belconnen (062) 51 1679 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Adelaide (08) 223 5680 


VICTORIA 


Melbourne (City) (03) 62 4141 
Ballarat (053) 31 5122 

Balwyn (03) 836 6011 
Bendigo (054) 42 1522 
Cranbourne (059) 96 1243 
Croydon (03) 725 7533 
Dandenong (03) 792 0541 


Heidelberg (03) 458 1555 
Keysborough (03) 792 0541 
St. Kilda (03) 267 3711 
Mentone (03) 550 3833 
Moe (051) 27 2722 
Mornington (059) 75 3355 
Morwell (051) 34 3388 
Rosebud (059) 86 2628 
Shepparton (058) 21 7566 
Springvale (051) 791 8277 
Traralgon (051) 74 3388 
Toorak (03) 240 1213 
Wangaratta (057) 21 5600 
TASMANIA 
Burnie (004) 31 3111 
Hobart (002) 38 0200 
Launceston (003) 31 2411 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Perth (09) 322 1177 
Albany (098) 41 3279 
Bunbury (097) 21 4922 
Fremantle (09) 335 7622 
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EDUCATION 


English as she is examined 


Poet and author GEOFFREY DUTTON has been reviewing the English 
examination papers set for the HSC throughout Australia. Apart from those in 
Victoria, he rates the State examiners as poor. 


IF I were handing out tickets to heaven, 
I would reserve a number of the best 
seats for good teachers of English. | 
would certainly recommend purgatory, 
if not the inferno, for bad teachers. A 
good teacher not only can_ instruct 
children to write and speak tolerable 
English but also can confirm in children 
their natural love for narrative and 
verse, so that they continue to read all 
their lives. It is a precarious love, 
needing early nourishment, protection 
from bad teachers and preservation from 
the possibly toxic effects of television. 
But a dozen years or more of good 
teaching may be blasted in three hours. I 
have just had the scarifying experience 
of reading through the final English 


secondary school examination papers, 


variously called Higher School 
Certificate, Senior Examination’ or 
Matriculation Examination, of all the 
States in Australia. 

A student who is good at English, 


who should automatically pass any 
examination if he keeps his head, should 
be able to do three things. One, write a 
letter or a plain account of a happening 
in decent English. Two, write something 


original, a story or a poem or a 
composition, that will show some 
qualities of imagination or intellect, 


however modest. Three, comment on a 
book or poem that she/he has read, so 
that it is apparent that something has 
been understood of what the writer was 
trying to say, and that there has been 
some discriminating response to the way 
in which it was said. 

In examination papers the first two 
categories come under “English Studies” 
or “Resources and Use of English” and 
the third under “English Literature,” 
which nowadays usually includes 
American and Australian Literature. 

Queensland demands more examina- 
tions in English than any other State. 
There were four three-hour papers in the 


Senior English Examination, three of 
which were on subjects not related to 
books set for reading during the year. In 
Paper I, students had to write 600 words 
on various topics, one drawn from the 
Mary Gilmore poem Nationality, 
another from a Charlie Brown comic 
strip. The subjects were all fairly 
innocuous, and it was a crafty idea of the 
examiners to specify 600 words. Some 
other States simply gave a time for the 
questions, which with verbose students 
might have given the examiners a lot 
more reading, but also might have 
stopped fluent students from expressing 
themselves properly. 

This sort of old-fashioned com- 
position was set in only two States, 
Queensland and Western’ Australia. 
Western Australia gave 14 choices 
against Queensland’s four. The first two 
questions indicated that there might be 
some aggression problems in the State of 
Excitement. 

Question |: ““*Avenge yourself. Live 
long enough to be a problem to your 
children.’ If you are given a chance to 
live up to this dictum, what vengeance 
will you visit on your children?” 

This made it hard for children of 
happy families and for those who 
believe in the virtue of charity, or else 
called for a very mature wit; but it may 
well be that West Australian examiners 


Funds available for Commercial & 
Industrial Projects + 


Custom Credit 


has funds available now for: 


= Purchase of existin 


commercial/industrial projects. 


= Development of new 


commercial/industrial projects. 
= Development of residential projects. 


= Property improvement. 


Terms can be packaged up to 10 years. 
You will be assured of prompt and 
efficient service from our Commercial 


Lending specialists. 


Contact the State Commercial 
Lending Manager at any of the 


following locations. 
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Custom Credit 
Corporation Limited 
Commercial Lending Division 


Queensland: 255 Adelaide Street, Brisbane. Phone: 2268100 
New South Wales: 60 Pitt Street, Sydney. Phone: 2411481 


Victoria: 570 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne. Phone: 510311 
South Australia: 422-428 King William Street, Adelaide. Phone: 


2170471 


Western Australia: 11 Harvest Terrace, Perth. Phone: 3220381 


Northern Territory: 83 Smith Street, Darwin. Phone: 812908 
A.C.T.: Shop 16, Capital Savings Centre, City Walk, Canberra. 


Phone: 485555. 
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GERMANY'S LUXURY AUDI 5E CL. 
PRICE IS BEAUTIFULLY 


‘Sgasstenat! 


Wn Hapbian 
Nip “rapes 


susioppptittititee: 


INDICATIVE. PRICE EXCLUDES EXTRAS. REGISTRATION. $i : 
HOWEVER CHANGES MAY OCCUR DUE TO. CHANGES IN EXCHANGE RATES 


vs 


AT $23000 EVEN THE 
SNGINEERED. 


The Audi 5E ‘Corps Diplomatic’ 
is as much acredit to teutonic cost 
accounting as it’s a masterpiece of Ger- 
man engineering. All brilliantly blended 
as never before in a classic luxury saloon. 


AUDIS IMPECCABLE PEDIGREE 


+ 


THE 1911 AUDI. 


August Horch built the first Audi 
in 1909. From 1911, he drove an Audi to 
three straight victories in the gruelling 
Alpine Rally. 

In the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, 
driving legends like Muller, Stuck and 
Nuvolari piloted Audis to a string of 
Grand Prix wins. 

Audi was quick to introduce 
design breakthroughs by engineers 
like Ludwig Kraus and Dr. Ferdinand 
Piech. The aluminium cylinder block, 
front-wheel drive, the high-mounted 
camshaft and the floating axle, all made 
early appearances in Audis. 

And in 1937, a 16-cylinder Audi 
captured the world land speed record 
in the 5 and 8 litre classes, clocking 
406 km/h. That golden age of German 
engineering is recalled in Audi's four 
interlocking rings. 


Each ring representing one of the 
quartet of small but enormously talented 
automotive designers and builders who 
formed Auto Union. 


STILL LEADING THE FIELD. 


The spirit of the Audi Auto 
Union lives on. In the Audi 5E CD, a 
brilliant team of engineers headed by 
Dr. Ferdinand Piech of Porsche fame, 
has produced a computer-age classic. 

Starting with the world’s first 
5-cylinder fuel-injected 2.2 litre petrol 
engine. A perfect compromise between 
6-cylinder power and smoothness, and 
the economy ofa 4. 


Result? 0-100 km/h in 11.8 
seconds. A cruising speed of 175 km/h 
(manual transmission). And fuel 
economy of 10.6 litres/100 km (26 mpg). 

Audi 5E CD also sets the pace in 
chassis and body design. 

It is the first car in the world to 
make use of the principle of ‘controlled 
folding deformation, which absorbs 
more impact energy in a shorter length 
than body section eae 

In addition, the Audi features 
advances in suspension design, noise 
insulation techniques and directional 
steering. 


THE LAP OF LUXURY. 


In acar as brilliantly designed as 
the Audi 5E CD, who can tell where the 
engineering stops and the creature 
comforts start? 

The performance, smoothness 
and handling alone are enough to 
delight the most jaded luxury car driver. 

It's an extremely roomy car, and 
very, very quiet. Additional driver/pas- 
senger luxuries include air conditioning, 
power steering, tinted power windows, 
crushed velour upholstery, height adjust- 
able driver’s seat, head restraints front 
and rear, 4-speaker radio and cassette 
deck, centralised door locking, halogen 
fog lights. All for around $23,000. 


AUSTRALIA WIDE SERVICE. 


Audi 5E CD has the advantage of 
being distributed and serviced in Aus- 
tralia by the Volkswagen organisation. 

Wherever you travel in Australia, 
you'll have ample service outlets at your 
beck and call. All of them attuned to 
caring for fine German engineering. 


TAKE US FOR ATEST DRIVE. 


For a taste of the Audi experience 
simply phone us and we'll arrange 
delivery of an Audi to your home or Office. 

On the principle that, for the 
latest of the great German luxury cars, 
even the test drive should be beautifully 
engineered. 

Sydney 888 7277, Melbourne/ 
Tasmania 7915888, Brisbane 520161, 
Adelaide 519222, Perth 4515011, 
Canberra 48 6822. 


Also available for European delivery. 
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It is with a great deal of pleasure that AMP updates 
this ad from The Bulletin of December 21, 1889: 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
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Actuary: 
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N.B.—The ait ntion of the ae BSURING Fepuc is specially directed to the NEW TABLES of RATES now being issued. co ing Rates of Premiums 
entirely new and o ital benefits never before published. Ge These Tables involve no ESTIMATES, every promise made Sih i fully guarant need. 


Firstly, our name is the same; but our head 
office has moved to Sydney Cove. 


Secondly, the numbers have changed a bit. 
AMP’s latest Annual Report shows that 
members’ accumulated funds exceed 
$5,400,000,000. Our annual income is more than 
$ 1,100,000,000 and we divided profits (as 
bonuses) of $229,000,000; an all time high. AMP 
is not the only insurance company that divides 
its profits annually, but it goes to show it was as 
good a policy in 1889 as it is today. 


Yourre an Australian. Share in it. 
For all insurance help and advice talk to an AMP representative. 
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don’t think that happy families exist. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Practical Criticism section of Western 
Australia’s English Literature paper, 
there was a scene from a play where the 
man living with the mother of three 
small children called them “little 
psychopaths” and_ yelled at them 
“You're going to get a bloody thrashing, 
the lot of you.” In another Practical 
Criticism question the word “buggered” 
occurred, which might be construed as 
an invasion of privacy in some homes. 
The students certainly cop Life in WA. 

The second question in the Western 
Australian Composition section was: 
“Write a letter of abuse to someone you 
know well and dislike, avoiding actual 
obscenities.” One of the most useful bits 
of advise given me by a schoolteacher 
was never to write a letter of abuse, and 
to tear it up before sending it if I 
couldn’t restrain myself from writing 
one. 

The nearest thing to “composition” in 
the other States occurred in New South 
Wales, where there was a question, 
rating only 20 marks and 250-300 words, 
asking for “an imagined interview with 
an interesting person you have met or 
would like to meet.” This followed 
another section, worth 20 marks, 
containing 10 questions about an actual 
99-line interview with the Canadian 
writer Alice Munro, which was printed 
on the preceding page. Most of these 
questions were to test comprehension, 
although there was a sly one. “Who do 
you think Virginia Woolf (line 36) or 
Barbara Cartland (lines 93-94) might 
be?” It would surely be worth a lot more 
than two marks to describe who they 
might be, as apart from what they were 
or are. In fact, the mind boggles at what 
Barbara Cartland might be. 

The rewriting syndrome was 
ominously present in New South Wales: 
Making only the necessary changes, 
rewrite the following words, beginning 
with “Alice Munro said that ‘Everybody 
would like to write a really important 
novel, but I have to settle for a half-way 
important short story.” Why shouldn’t 
Alice Munro, a highly intelligent lady, 
be allowed to use her own words? What 
on earth are “the necessary changes’’? 

Another question in the same paper, 
equally offensive to the author and the 
responsive reader, followed the printing 
of a pungent and easily understandable 
poem by Bruce Dawe, Drifters. “In your 
own words, explain fully the situation 
with which the poem deals (write about 
150 words).” Bruce Dawe’s poem 
contains 160 words and is a superb 
example of the genuine poet’s ability to 
say a lot in a little. How, then, was some 
unfortunate student going to say it all in 
fewer words than the poet? 

A variation of the rewriting syndrome 
is the winkling-out of the  poet’s 


“attitudes,” something related to the 
“situation with which the poem deals,” 
as toothache is related to headache. The 
Queensland examiners took four poems 
and asked students to “show that you 
understand the attitudes towards 
Education expressed by the poets.” All 
four of these poems, good poems, were 
highly critical of formal education, and 
three of them were by teachers. But none 
of them was an essay on Education. In 
Colin Thiele’s poem a boring teacher 
droned on and the class snoozed; 
suddenly outside the door a bird sang 
and the class woke up. Was the _ bird 
expressing “an attitude to Education?” 

The favorite ploy to fill English 
examination papers is along these lines; 
to take various pieces of prose and verse 
and invite comment. The South 
Australian examiners each win a cake of 
plastic soap for their paper on baths and 
showers. 

The first extract, “The Bath as a Prop 
of Civilisation,” was an archly whimsical 
piece of Englishry about the joys of lying 
in a hot bath and twiddling the tap with 
one’s toes; the writer hated showers, 
nasty American gadgets. The other piece 
was about chip-heaters. The very term 
carried an asterisk and had to be 
explained to students. 

Perhaps these extracts were intended 
to stimulate the students’ imaginations, 
but the prose of both of them was of 
such inferior quality that they could 
hardly do that. I should think that 90 
percent, at least, of the students taking 
the examination either would never take 
a bath or, if they did, would take it in the 
modern apology for a bath in which only 
a dwarf can stretch out. And in our 
suburban society, practically no one 
under the age of 40 can have had any 
experience of a chip-heater. 

The palsied hand of age, to adopt the 
style of Extract A, which had Dick the 
shepherd blowing his nail, was on both 
these passages. If students have to 
attempt something as boring as “stating 
the attitudes of these two writers 
towards taking a bath and shower,” at 
least let the writers be good writers. 

Similar attitudes were evident in the 
West Australian Tertiary Admissions 
Examination, Part 1, “Comprehension 
and Comment.” Four pieces about food 
were printed and students were invited 
to “Discuss the role and significance of 
food in your life. Use as your starting 
point your reactions to at least one of the 
passages.” What relevance to the food in 
the life of the average WA secondary 
school student have “eighteen different 
brands of whiskies, gins, liqueurs, and 
brandies Whole marsala fried 
shrimp” (from an Air India adver- 
tisement) or cannibalism (from Ruth 
Benedict’s Autobiography)? 

The Tasmanian examiners, in the 
section of the paper called English 
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Usage, gave as a reference a supplement 
containing various extracts. Incidentally, 
one of them was from a play, Carving a 
Statue, by someone called Graham 
Green (sic). | have not been able to trace 
either the play or the author. 

Question 4 read: “Choosing ONE of 
the passages in the accompanying 
supplement, state what you think are the 
main effects the writer is seeking to 
achieve.” This is a variety of one of the 
most iniquitous perversions induced by 
some school examiners and teachers, in 
which, as in the rewriting syndrome, the 
original work is treated as an imperfect 
attempt that can be perfected by a 
student. This is the type of teaching that 
produces the student’s answer: “What 
Shakespeare is trying to say in Hamlet is 

” Only Shakespeare knows what 
Shakespeare was trying to say. All we 
can do is to try to understand, with due 
humility, what he did say. 

In recent years there have rightly 
been many complaints about the poor 
quality of spoken and written English in 
the community. Many people, once 
again with justification, think this comes 
from the abandonment of teaching 
grammar, syntax and the elementary 
rules of English usage and techniques of 
writing. 

Tasmania seems to have gone too far 
the other way. Paper I: Language Study, 
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& Shell 


was alarmingly highly specialised for 
school children — for example, “Select 
any two modern European languages 
other than French, describe the 
relationship of these languages to 
English, and their contribution to the 
English vocabulary.” Try doing that in 
30 minutes! 

As for “Part D (English Syntax),” this 
would have left Patrick White or Judith 
Wright with no marks at all if they had 
attempted it. “1. DERIVE the following 
sentence, indicating clearly the deep 
structure, intermediate structure and the 
surface structure: Tarzan has_ been 
fighting crocodiles in the river.” Or, if 
that was too easy for them (or you), what 
about writing a brief note on “DO as a 
dummy element in English” or “The 
Copular Transformation.” Maybe the 
latter was a misplaced caption from a 
Playboy cartoon. 


Frequently it seems that students of 


English are required to be students of 
anything but English. Political economy, 
perhaps, in Queensland, where a student 
was invited to “Express clearly your 
opinion of the issues raised in_ the 
following newspaper article.” The article 
in question was headed “Growing wage 
unrest threat to thousands of car jobs.” 
The issues raised could only be discussed 
intelligently in terms of the viability of 
wage indexation. 


sets in England. 


In most States, especially in New 
South Wales and South Australia, the 
area in which most marks could be 
gained was in questions based on works 
read during the year, usually in poetry, 
the novel and drama. These questions 
were often interchangeable — as are 
many of the works — and some of the 
old questions have gone on forever. You 
can hear the yawns in examiners’ 
meetings behind questions such as 
“Briefly sketch the character of 
Polonius” (Queensland), or “As flies to 
wanton boys are we to the gods;/They 
kill us for their sport” (King Lear). To 
what extent (if at all) do these lines 
speak for the play as a_ whole?” 
(Tasmania). 

For the most inane and worst-worded 
question in any of the papers, I would 
nominate the following from Queens- 
land: “When poetry is mentioned, some 
people think only of metre and rhyme. 
In your reading of poetry from your 
General Reading anthology, what 
features of poetry have contributed most 
to your enjoyment of it?” One was 
tempted to begin an answer: “Onomato- 
poeia is the feature of poetry I find most 
enjoyable. 

One wonders, what is the point of all 
the examinations in English Literature? 
Is it to produce literary critics? If so, it 
can’t be very useful, seeing that literary 
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critics are probably about 0.0001 percent 
of the population, and a lot of those are 
not too hot at writing, anyway. 

There is no reason why people who 
can write good English and who enjoy 
reading books should be any good at all 
at writing literary criticism. And having 
to read literary criticism is a dangrous 
trap for students, though it supports a 
vast academic industry. It is more 
important to read the original works 
than the critics, a priority that 
examinations tend to reverse. 

While any writer welcomes a deep 
and fair discussion of his work, most of 
the writers | know would much rather 
have a reader who simply enjoyed the 
book or poem, who was moved by it, 
laughed at it (if it was meant to be 
comic!) or hated it (for reasonable 
reasons). Writers want readers, not 
critics. Most of the greatest literature, in 
all languages, was produced before the 
beginning of intensive study of literature 
in schools or universities. 

The two main foundations of English 
Literature are the classics and the Bible. 
Yet here are all these thousands of 
school examiners burbling away about 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Donne, Tenny- 
son, Hopkins, Austen, Bronte, Hardy, 
James, Twain, with a total lack of 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman 
classics and, in most so-called Christian 
homes, a minimal acquaintance with the 
Bible. Shakespeare may have had little 
Latin and less Greek, but at least he 
knew the difference between Phoebus 
and Phoebe. 

Maybe it would be better if students 
of English were taught basic grammar, 
usage and composition and a_ basic 
knowledge of the classics and the Bible; 
if they were encouraged to write and 
rhyme (or not rhyme) their own prose 
and verse; if they were read to, and were 
themselves asked to read aloud, to the 
end of their schooling; if they learned 
passages of the Bible, say, and poems by 
heart; if they were required to read a 
certain number of books during the year 
but were asked only the simplest 
questions, which would indicate whether 
they had read them or not, and would 
allow them to express their thoughts 
about the books. 

And perhaps the greatest help of all 
would be for parents to read books and 
talk about them with their children. 

The papers of the Victorian Institute 
of Secondary Education are mostly to be 
excepted from any of these criticisms. 

Their subjects and questions are terse 
and provocative. The only objection 
might once again be that the subject of 
the comprehension question (two 
quotations from Martin Luther King) 
involved politics and philosophy rather 
than English. They are not, however, at 
the crude level of the Queensland 
question about indexation. [J 
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Soviet tour goes on 


By DAVID ARMSTRONG 


A RARE Australian tour by a Soviet 
national sporting team is scheduled to go 
ahead later this year, despite the 
suspension of new cultural programs 
between Australia and the USSR. The 
Federal Government will bear part of 
the cost of the trip. 

The tour is by the Soviet national 
basketball team, which is due to play six 
Test matches here in May. Bob 
Staunton, executive director of the 
Australian Basketball Federation, 
believes it is the first Soviet 
representative side in any sport to visit 
Australia. 

Overall, the tour will cost $110,000. 
The Home Affairs Department, through 
its Sport and Recreation branch, will pay 
$15,000. 

Staunton signed the contract for the 
tour on Boxing Day, shortly before news 
came of the Soviet 
Afghanistan. He sent the contract back 
to Moscow a few days later. 

He was in Canberra, discussing 
details of the trip with Soviet Embassy 
officials, on January 7, three days after 
Foreign Minister Andrew Peacock 


announced that Australia was reviewing 
its relations with the Soviet Union and 


Se: 


invasion of 


Russia and Australia playing each other in Manila: 
Ivan is coming here with Australian Government help 


two days before Prime  Miuinister 
Malcolm Fraser outlined Australia’s 
protest moves. These included a halt to 
new cultural exchange programs. 

The government's only negative 
reaction to the trip came on January 7, 
when Staunton also visited Foreign 
Affairs officials to discuss a prospective 
grant under the cultural exchange 
program. They told him no money 
would be forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, the Russians will be 
well-cared for during the tour, which 
both sides will use as a pre-Olympic 
warm-up. They have insisted that the 
trip be “all expenses paid.” The 18-man 
party, of 12 players, plus officials and 
referees, will have their air fares paid 
and be put up in first-class hotels. 
Players will get higher match fees than 
any previous touring team and will be 
paid a daily spending allowance. 

The teams will be competing for the 
Tattersalls Cup, named after the tour’s 
major sponsor, Tattslotto. The company 
has contributed $25,000. The Australian 
Olympic Federation has given $12,000 
and Palanga Travel has arranged fares 
and accommodation at lower costs than 
is usual. Sport and _ Recreation is 
contributing through a 
$35,000 grant for international 
competition given to the 
federation. Of this, $15,000 
has been put aside for the 
Russian trip. After selling TV 
and advertising rights, and 
taking gate earnings into 
account, the federation es- 
timates it will lose $35,000 to 
$40,000 on the trip. 

The Soviet side’s attitude 
contrasts with that of Ameri- 
can teams. They are usually 
happy to be billeted with 
families to keep costs down. 

Nor will the Russians be 
playing tedious State or club 
games, which would bring 
more money. The contract is 
only for the six Test matches. 
They will be played in: Perth 
(May 21); Adelaide (May 23); 
Melbourne (May 25); Can- 
berra (May 26); Brisbane 
(May 27) and Sydney (May 
29). The Canberra Test was 
included at the suggestion of 
the Federal Government, 
which was anxious to attract 
international teams to the 
national capital. 

Organising the 


tour has 
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With 61 hotels throughout Australia and the South Pacific, Southern Pacific Hotel Corporation 
can offer you a variety of hotels and locations no other hotel group can even approach. 


Our Boulevard, Park Royal, Beachcomber, Travelodge and Holiday Inn hotels literally span the 
South Pacific. We can offer you the closest ski resort to the South Pole (Queenstown, New Zealand). 
See the New Guinea Mud Men close up (Port Moresby Travelodge). Big game fishing from Townsville, on 
Queensland's North Coast. Or see the Geysers at Rotorua in New Zealand. Or a superb stay in a native 
style villa, sleeping over the gently lapping water at our Beachcomber Resort, Tahiti. In fact, just about 
anywhere you want to stay. From Australia to Western Samoa. From Tahiti to New Caledonia. From 
Papua New Guinea to Fiji. And the Cook Islands. 

61 hotels in all. 61 reasons why we're the most accommodating people in the South Pacific. 

For further information please write to us at G.PO. Box 537, Sydney, 2001. Australia, or for 
reservations telephone:- Sydney (02) 330601, Melbourne (03) 387 1233, Brisbane (07) 2218586, Adelaide 


(08) 2236194, Perth (09) 3253811, Hobart (002) 34 7466 or (002) 346644, Darwin (089) 815388, Canberra 
(062) 491424. 


Australia. New Zealand. Fiji. 
Tahiti. Cook Islands. Papua New Guinea. 
New Caledonia. Western Samoa. 


SOUTECERN PACIFIC HOTEL CORPORATION 


Boulevard © Park Royal. © Beachcomber @ Travelodge od Holiday Inn 
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meant more than a year’s work for 
Staunton. He began arranging what 
would normally be seen as a sporting 
coup in October, 1978, when Australia 
performed creditably in the world 
basketball championships in Manila. 

Australia finished seventh in that 
contest. Russia finished second to 
Yugoslavia. But as the Russians won the 
Olympic gold medal in 1972 and the 
silver in 1976 they are still regarded 
unofficially as world champions. 

Staunton visited the Soviet Union last 
year and conferred with — senior 
government and sporting officials. The 
negotiations were prolonged, partly 
because of the cost of the tour condi- 
tions insisted on by the Russians. 

The Test series will be the last 
international competition for the Soviet 
team before the Olympics. The 
Australian side will play two American 
teams to finish its preparation for 


STUDENT POLITICS 


Moscow. This is just as well, for there is 
still a chance the government will cancel 
the tour. 

According to a Foreign Affairs 
spokesman the tour is being “con- 
sidered” by officials charged with 
implementing Australia’s anti-Russian 
protest. 

But as the tour was _ organised 
privately, just how Fraser’s announced 
suspension of new cultural programs 
might affect it is uncertain. The 
government, it seems, has not yet 
decided what the fate of non-official 
cultural/sporting contacts between 
Australia and the USSR will be. 

Staunton says he realises politics and 
sport cannot be divorced. “We’re getting 
money from the government and we’re 
all Australians,” he says. “But if the 
government said it didn’t think the tour 
should go on, Id be awfully 
disappointed.” Fj 


AUS back from the dead? 


By GREG SHERIDAN 


THE 1980 annual conference of the 
Australian Union of Students ts likely to 
see an attempt by the Left-wing students 
who control AUS to moderate its image 
and its policies, in order to stop further 
campuses from pulling out of the 
controversial students’ union. The AUS 
heavies would be hoping they can 
rebuild their battered organisation, 
which was crippled financially and 
politically in 1979 by major campuses 
seceding from the union in Sydney, 
Melbourne, Queensland and Tasmania. 

The main conflict at the conference is 
likely to be between the “broad Left” 
and the “radical Left.” The broad Left 
consists of students aligned with the 
Communist Party of Australia, as well as 
the Left of the ALP and = some 
Trotskyists. Its leader appears to be AUS 
vice-president, Mark Burford, who is 
likely to be elected AUS president at the 
annual council. The radical Left consists 
of dissident communists and some 
members of the Socialist Left in the 
Victorian ALP. One of its more 
prominent spokesmen is Sue Hawke, the 
radical daughter of Prime Ministerial 
aspirant, Bob Hawke. 

At a special conference of AUS in 
1979 a series of constitutional reforms 
were passed, which were designed to 
appease the leaders of the Centre Unity 
(moderate ALP) faction, who had been 
largely responsible for organising 
campuses to secede from AUS. The 
reforms included changing the voting 
system at AUS councils to reduce the 
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An AUS conference: the next conference will be 
dominated by the “‘broad Left”’ and the “radical Left’’ 


gerrymander in favor of small campuses, 
instituting direct elections for regional 
organisers and providing for propor- 
tional representation on the AUS 
national executive, thus ensuring 
representation for significant minorities. 
The radical Left derides ‘these 
reforms as “selling out” to the 
Right-wingers. It is interesting that there 
are members of the ALP who accuse the 
Communist Party of being “too 
Right-wing” in its approach to AUS. 
Centre Unity students, Liberals and 


Democratic Club members will only 
have a small representation at the 1980 
council, as most of the campuses where 
they were influential have left AUS. 

Despite the defection of many large 
universities, AUS still has about 50 
campuses represented, and national 
president Chris Hobson believes that its 
annual budget next year will be about 
$250,000. The AUS coffers have also 
been adversely affected by government 
legislation in the ACT, Victoria and 
Western Australia. There are real 
weaknesses in the Victorian and Western 
Australian legislation, and they may be 
amended this year. The new South 
Australian Government is also thought 
likely to legislate against compulsory 
membership of student unions in its 
State. 

All of this is a far cry from the AUS 
of barely three years ago, with an annual 
budget of $750,000, a successful travel 
company (since collapsed and sold), a 
national student newspaper and a highly 
organised national bureaucracy. The 
success of moderate students in bringing 
AUS to its knees has been remarkable. 
The question now is, what are the likely 
long-term results of the past three years? 

Certainly the mood of campuses has 
changed. Political quiescence, even 
conservatism, seem to be the 
most common characteristics. 

Nonetheless, radicalism in 
all its forms is sq deeply 
entrenched in universities (in 
fact it is the established 
conservative creed), that 
long-term change is hard to 
achieve. Dr Frank Knopfel- 
macher has called universities 
the agents of a “death wish, a 
self-destructive impulse in our 
society,’ and Centre Unity 
leader Peter Costello blames 
them for “imparting — the 
ideological tools of terrorism.” 
Undoubtedly, in the Aust- 
ralian context, AUS has been a 
major part of the Left’s 
armory, and a major radicali- 
sing influence on universities. 

The violence and hysteria 
that were so prevalent in AUS 
up to a year or two ago have 
petered out in the attempts 
by AUS leaders to portray their 
organisation as reasonable. Moderate 
student leaders believe that AUS might 
be prepared to rein in its worst excesses 
for a few years in order to avoid total 
destruction, but as soon as that danger is 
passed the student union would 
re-emerge as unreasonable’ and 
damaging as before. After all, were AUS 
able to get back anything like half of the 
campuses that have left, and then 
introduce a fee increase, it could very 
soon be a huge political machine again, 
with a budget in excess of $1 million. 
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|own part of the worlds only all 747airline 
and this year we'll both be 60 years young. 


Harry Jervis was born in 1920, 
the same year that Qantas was 
incorporated as a company. He's just 
one of the 14,000,000 or so Australians 
who own Qantas, and both he and 
his airline will celebrate their 60th 


birthday this year. 
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the world’s only all /47airline 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
JOHN WALKER & SONS LTO 
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STILL: GOING: STRONG: 


Stayer in a field where many falter 


A HUNDRED years old. There aren't 
many magazines in the world which 
have survived as long as that. Although 
The Bulletin has been under the wing of 
Consolidated Press for only about 20 
years we feel great pride in its history, its 
progress and its current prosperity and 
prestige. 


THERE have been three phases of 
Bulletin history — the Archibald phase, 
the private company and the phase of 
the present management. 

The Bully has had its ups and downs; 
it has been a good money-maker in 
far-off days, a money-loser in the days 
after World War II, and a money-maker 
again today. 

The Bulletin was dying when we 
bought it in 1960 — dying from 
mechanical senility, and a declining 
readership. Three representatives of 
Consolidated Press took over the ailing 
magazine — Bill Travers, Clyde Packer, 
and Donald Horne, who became the first 
editor under Consolidated ownership. 


THE OLD Bulletin building, in George 
Street, was historically fascinating, and 
operationally impossible. Rabbit warren 
rooms, Dickensian high desks. A lot of 
the setting was still done by hand. 

The building was nearly 100 metres 
long. In the basement were huge, 
wooden piles and supporting beams. 
When you lifted a trapdoor on the floor 
you heard the gurgle of the Tank Stream 
bubbling away on its crooked progress 
towards the Quay. 

The presses, antiquated and un- 
wieldy, were on the ground floor, which 
meant that dust problems’ were 
appalling, and the building suffered 
from it throughout. 

Old files, old drawings, lay under 
heavy layers of dust. In the strongroom 
the “takeover troops” found a packet of 


what had once’ been _ sandwiches 
wrapped in a 1926 copy of The Sydney 
Morning Herald. 


Treasure trove was everywhere — 
literally scores of drawings and etchings 
by Norman and Lionel Lindsay, by the 
great Bulletin cartoonists and caricatu- 
rists ranging from Phil May to Ted 
Scorfield. Many thousands of these 
magnificent cartoons and drawings were 
handed over to the Mitchell Library by 
Consolidated Press. 


WHAT brought the “middle phase” 
Bulletin to its knees? The general 
opinion is that it was failure to replace 


BE 


equipment with modern presses (the old 
press used to throw itself out of kilter 
with astonishing regularity, due to the 
omission of a vital key in the drive 
shaft); and the fact that Australian tastes 
were changing. 

It was no longer the thing to lampoon 
Aborigines in cartoons as “Jackies”; 
xenophobia had become something to be 
deplored and not displayed openly; and 
chauvinism had gone temporarily into 
the discard after the passion of the war 
years. 

Bush balladists no longer had a 
dedicated following; support for martial 
activity had become unpopular. The old 
type of Bulletin joke, with its 
interchange of comments between 
people, had been superseded by the 
“one-liner.” A new generation was 
finding littke in common with the 
famous old Bulletin writers. 

The minute book of the period 


1914-1960 tells its own copperplate 
story: slowly declining dividends, 
dividends paid from _ reserves, loans 


being negotiated. The struggle to keep 
afloat was gallant, but doomed. 


THE FIRST phase of the Bully was the 
Archibald phase, after the founding by J. 
F. Archibald and John Haynes. I cannot 
find anywhere the reason Archibald 
changed his name from John Feltham 
Archibald to Jules Francois Archibald — 
but he did. 

He was a remarkable man, and he 
attracted remarkable and __ talented 
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Sydney’s Archibald Fountain: one of two memorials to J. F. Archibald 


literary figures — Henry Lawson, Victor 
Daley, Banjo Paterson, Barcroft Boake, 
Louis Becke, Steele Rudd, and John 
Farrell; to say nothing of artistic 
geniuses like the Lindsays. 

The Red Page in The Bulletin was a 
nursery for Australian literature. Its 
assistance and influence from the time of 
its introduction by A. G. Stephens in 
1894 can hardly be overstated. Stephens 
was without question one of the most 
important figures in the literary world of 
Australia in the past 100 years. His work 
on the Red Page was continued by many 
notable literary figures after his death, 
but by none more esteemed than the 
poet Douglas Stewart. 

Archibald sold his interest in The 
Bulletin in 1914, and it went into private 
ownership, dominated by the Macleods 
and the Priors, until it was sold to 
Consolidated. 

J. F. Archibald left £89,061 when he 
died in 1919. That’s a very tidy sum, and 
applied to today’s currencies would 
make him a millionaire. He is not 
forgotten — the annual Archibald Prize 
for portraiture, and the Archibald 
Fountain in Hyde Park, Sydney, are two 
of his memorials. 


AND SO to The Bulletin today. Its very 
vital editorial team has brought The 
Bulletin back — admittedly in a different 
form — to its former glory. It is 
politically influential, it is required 
reading in overseas embassies, and it has 
an ever-increasing audience. (] 
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Jane Cattlin: happy that women are no 
longer dripping with beads 
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The impact of the Arabs is waning in at 
least one area. Australian designer Jane 
Cattlin reports, with relief, that Arab 
women no longer set trends in British 
fashion. “It was beads with everything, 
because Arab women liked them,” she 
says. “Now they’re dropping off — the 
beads and the Arab influence.” Cattlin 
went to London seven years ago to try to 
break into the fashion industry. She 
succeeded admirably. She ranks in the 
top five British designers and received a 
standing ovation at her latest show in 
London. Like most of her colleagues 
Cattlin relies on overseas custom and 
half her business is with European, US 
and South American boutiques. She 
returned to Australia a few days ago, on 
her first visit home in two years, to fill a 
curious gap in her marketing: she hopes 
to develop outlets here for her label. 


The ancient dream of flying, of soaring 
with the birds, is being fulfilled by 
hang-gliders. Launching themselves off 
mountaintops, pilots have been setting 
record after record for cross-country 
flight. The latest Australian record was 
set by Bernie Beer, who flew 93 
kilometres between Buckland Gap, near 
Beechworth, Victoria, and Holbrook, 
NSW. The secret of his amazing flight is 
out. Soon after take-off he spotted a 
soaring eagle, manoeuvred his craft into 
the same thermal, and went up, up, and 


Ups + + 


The biggest collection of Australian 
black-and-white drawings appears in 
The Journalistic Javelin, Patricia Rolfe’s 
book which tells, with the aid of more 
than 500 illustrations, the story of The 
Bulletin. Rolfe, associate editor of the 
magazine and managing editor of 
Wildcat Press, the publishing arm, is 
now the resident expert on the journal. 
As journalists rarely look beyond their 
next edition, they don’t keep archives; 
many, such as the early editor, J. F. 
Archibald, eschew personal publicity. 
Rolfe, then, had a tough task but the 
book, released as part of The Bulletin’s 
centenary celebrations, will be available 
soon. She says she enjoyed writing the 
book. But like other authors (even those 
dealing with scintillating material), she 
has grown a little tired of her subject. “I 
would not want to go on _ forever 
rummaging around in The Bulletin,” she 
says. “I think I would rather like to carry 
cards saying: ‘I am sorry, but I do not 
answer queries about The Bulletin,’ and 
hand them around when required.” 


The film industry is looking around 
nervously for some successes, after an 


Jack Thompson: Breaker Morant could 
provide him with the break he needs 


almost uninterrupted series of flops. 
More than a few are hoping that Breaker 
Morant might be the breakthrough 
film-makers need. This is the story of 
Harry (“The Breaker’) Morant, the 
Australian who was shot by the British as 
a murderer during the Boer War. “I’m 
keeping my fingers crossed that we 
might have hit the right recipe,” says the 
SA Film Corporation’s Matt Carroll, the 
movie’s producer. Carroll says the 
$750,000 film works on two levels: as an 
adventure and as a way of questioning 
the morality of war. “I’m not the right 
person to ask about it,” Carroll says. 
“But other people’s reactions have been 
quite overwhelming.” The film will be 
released in April (just before Anzac 
Day) but about 60 teachers were invited 
to a preview a couple of weeks ago. 
When they were asked to rate the film, 
he says, 48 put it in the highest category. 
One of the biggest surprises of the movie 
could be the performance of Jack 
Thompson, whose career has been less 
than happy of late. He plays Morant’s 


defence lawyer. Says Carroll: “His 
performance is just amazing.” 
Do Australian men lhe curled, 


foetus-like, in their bedrooms, feeling 
threatened by their women? Perhaps not. 
But according to Tina Arndt, who is in a 
position to know, they are sexually 
insecure. ““They’re terrified to say or do 
what they'd really like,” says Arndt, 
editor of Forum magazine. Arndt has 
produced a book, Forum Man, based on 
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Tina Arndt: Australian men are afraid to admit that they’re vulnerable 


information from readers and aimed at 
helping men enjoy their sex lives more. 

She says Australian men are afraid of 
intimacy and afraid of admitting to 
being vulnerable, to needing someone 
else. She does concede, however, that the 
book is not “terribly scientific or 
precise.” Now, who’s turn is it to buy the 
beers while the blokes argue about it all? 


Cliff Dolan had an idiosyncratic reason 
for being reluctant to put his name 
forward as a potential successor to Bob 
Hawke as ACTU president. He loathes 
Melbourne, where the ACTU is based. 
Dolan, the ACTU’s — senior _ vice 
president, has lived in Sydney all his life. 
He did not want to leave his West Ryde 
home, with swimming pool, and move 
south. He agonised over the decision for 
three months and made up his mind 
only the night before he announced he 
would be a candidate. 


Max Walker, the scourge of flies and 
batsmen, has not been in the front line 
of the battles against England and the 
West Indies this season. He has, 
however, been working hard at his other 
love, architecture. Having used his 
money from World Series Cricket to set 
up practice alone, he went into 
partnership a little while ago with a 
former senior Victorian Government 
architect, Des Bloink. They have done 
well, despite the slump in the building 
industry. “We got a good start,” Walker 
says. “We’re trying to specialise in 
sports-leisure type buildings, but we 


reckon we can do anything.” Walker is 
also “pretty happy” with his cricket. He 
has taken 18 wickets for 571 runs in 
Sheffield Shield games and has bowled 
very economically in one-day matches. 
He thinks he could still knock a few 


“Bob Hawke: working hard for the man he 


wants to succeed him as ACTU chief 
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wickets over if recalled to Test cricket. 
“At the moment the selectors are doing 
the right thing in picking Geoff 
Dymock,” he says. “He hasn’t done a 
thing wrong. If Dymock, at 33-34, can be 
the top bowler in Australia I can’t see 
why I, at 30-31, can’t be bowling for a 
few years yet.” 


Australians, it seems, have never seen 
the real Swan Lake, even though the 
ballet has been presented here seven 
times. But Christopher Hunt, director of 
the Adelaide Festival, has — and the 
company which dances it will be here in 
about six weeks. Tchaikovsky created 
the ballet in 1875-76 but the popular 
version was contrived in 1895, after his 
death. After much hard work the (East) 
Berlin Komische Oper Ballet has 
reconstructed the ballet. Hunt saw it in 
Berlin last year and contacted Donald 
McDonald, managing director of AGC 
Paradine. He sent the company’s 
Operations manager, John Moulton, to 
Berlin and Moulton established that it 
would be feasible to present a complete 
production here. The only hitch was that 
the Germans had to look over Australian 
theatres to make sure they were 
adequate. They decided Australia was 
not quite Hicksville. The result is that 
Australian Guarantee-David Frost are 
bringing the ballet here for perform- 
ances in Adelaide, Melbourne, Canberra 
and Sydney. Says McDonald: “This 
production reflects the terrific emotion- 
alism and sensuality of the original. 
Frankly, it’s a much sexier Swan Lake 
than we’re used to.” 


Local and overseas astrologers will get 
together over the Australia Day weekend 
and they won’t be squatting round 
casting horoscopes and issuing horrific 
forecasts. Modern astrology, you see, is a 
serious business. The Federation of 
Australian Astrologers was formed in the 
early 1970s to remove the “fun carnival” 
image, says the group’s NSW president, 
Raymond Webb. Its third international 
conference, to be attended by some 200 
astrologers, will reflect the weighty 
concerns of latter-day soothsayers. 
Caroline Britton, from Maryland, US, 
will talk about using astrology in police 
work; Don Forrest, from New Zealand, 
will discuss how different generations 
relate to each other; Pamela Rowe, from 
Victoria, will give a paper on kidney 
transplants; Gwyn Storey, from NSW, 
will look at the astrological influence on 
Australia’s heritage; and Ted Cox, from 
NSW, will link Captain James Cook’s 
discoveries with future events in 
Australia. (1 
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The casualties of the centenary banquet 


IN THE third year of my cadetship, 
when I had almost mastered shorthand 
and had stopped trying to dress like 
Humphrey Bogart, the paper announced 
its centenary. 

Nobody seemed absolutely sure 
about the dates, the early years of 
publication having been shared among a 
number of proprietors who changed not 
only the paper’s name but its editorial 
content. It had begun as a weekly 
dedicated to the establishment of bicycle 
racing in Australia and, after only six 
months, had become a ladies’ journal 
featuring red hot stories on knitting and 
housekeeping, memorable subjects being 
the use of cable stitch in woollen truss 
covers, and how to clear a room of stinks 
by burning vinegar on a shovel blade. 

Still the premises had always 
remained the same. A range of world 
cable stories now shared the columns 
with sports and women’s news and 
gleanings from the State’s bureaucracy, 
the stock exchange and the police courts. 

If Dogberry, the chief sub-editor, 
regularly drew eight-column layouts for 
a seven-column newspaper, it was put 
down to the pressure of work. If Burlap, 
the racing editor, had a truly frightful 
record in assessing horse form, it was 
neither here nor there: no matter how 
preposterous his tips and the rationale 
that attempted to justify them, there was 
always a punter to agree with him, or, 
from time to time, a horse to win when 
he said it would. 

The women’s editor, an_ elderly 
gentleman named Groyne, was known 
as Bellyache Barney. He had _ been 
retired from the bicycle racing pages as 
early as 1929, but was not only admired 
but in a way loved by the rest of the 
staff, and occasional absent-minded 
references to spokes and_ sprockets 
between truss covers and sitting room 
smells were happily overlooked. Nobody 
else wanted the job. 

The official celebration, a banquet in 
a restaurant known for its fish, was held 
on an evening in January — hot but still 
pleasantly close to the festive season. It 
seemed likely that most of the running 
would be made by the proprietor, that is 
the widow of the late proprietor, a 
kindly, vague lady named Sternshot who 
was to announce the inaugural Sternshot 
Prize for services to the Press; by the 
managing editor, Edwin’ Furrburger, 
who had kept the paper afloat for 15 
years, possibly because he was a genius 
and possibly because he was Mrs 
Sternshot’s son-in-law; by Dougal 
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Weems, the features editor who had 
been in the army with Furrburger and 
was admired for his tosspotting, envied 
for his bed sports, respected for his 
mercurial abilities in journalism and 
forgiven for his constant punning; and 
by J. Hannibal Athelthral, who had 
begun in accountancy, had moved to 
steel and coal, and now, possibly to fill 
the dull days, was our chairman of 
directors. About the only person who 
didn’t seem to fit in was Tom Turvey, 
the printer, a weedy little man who was 
lampooned because he dropped his H’s 
and cursed because he yapped, “C’marn, 


“Pm a lonely woman,” she said. 
“Would you think it improper of me, Mr 
Groyne, to say that we need each 
other?” Groyne mightn’t have thought it 
improper but I do not imagine he could 
have viewed the prospect with much 
enthusiasm. Soon after he was found in 
the kitchen trying to kiss Burlap. 

Dougal Weems had better luck than 
most. He was found in the scullery 
coupling with a waitress named Rhonda. 

“If there’s any song in my heart,” he 
said weakly “it’s a Rhondalay.” 

I don’t know whether it was the pun 
or the flagrancy that infuriated Rhonda’s 


c’marn, wodda bouda bidda copy?” — 
constantly asking for more work to do. 

We were early at the banquet rooms. 
Mrs Sternshot and Athelthral were 
solemn and sober but nobody else was. 
It had been a long day of preparation at 
the trough. 

Most of the banquet was pretty 
straightforward. Once, Weems looked at 
the fish menu, chalked on a blackboard 
above his head, and remarked: “I see the 
whiting’s on the wall” and later, when 
Queensland was under discussion and 
somebody asked, “Just where the hell is 
Yeppoon?” he said at once, “On the 
other side of yer fork.” 

But apart from a fight between two 
photographers and the bad luck of a girl 
reporter who was ill with the roast beef, 
it was an unmemorable meal; until 
dessert was served. 

It had started out, I think, as plain ice 
cream but by the time it reached us and 
a number of cadet reporters had been 
busy, it was a blasting mixture of ice 
cream, rum, whisky, vodka and brandy. 

Mrs Sternshot was the first to feel it. 
After perhaps an hour’s silent weeping 
and stupefying dull conversation with 
Athelthral, she turned to old Mr Groyne 
who was sitting on her other side and 
reached into the subject of matrimony. 
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husband, the Italian chef. Whatever the 
case, he attacked Weems with a wooden 
spoon. And Weems was no less irritated. 

“A man who cooks fish,” he said, 
“should know his plaice.” 

Neither Furrburger nor Athelthral 
behaved badly at the dinner, but 
Furrburger had troubles later. When he 
hadn’t arrived in his office by 10 am the 
next day, I was sent to his home with a 
couple of copy boys, in case he had to be 
carried, and took a couple of paper 
weights, in case he became violent. We 
found him asleep on his kitchen floor 
under the kitchen dresser, which had 
also fallen. He didn’t know what had 
caused the fall. We decided that he had 
tried to swarm up the dresser, but to this 
day. God only knows why. 

The last event at the banquet was the 
announcement of the inaugural 
Sternshot Prize. It went to Tom Turvey, 
the printer. He said, “Thankyer,” the 
only words, or possibly word, he’d 
spoken all night, to a roar of silence. 

All things considered, nobody 
seemed keen to bet on a bi or even a 
sesqui centenary dinner. They weren’t 
even keen to bet on a bi or sesqui with or 
without a dinner. 

It was just as well. The paper died at 
105. 7 
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LAYOUT BY JOHN BOUCHER 
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ONLY VIGILANCE 


CAN SAVE OUR 


NATIONAL HERITAGE 


Australia’s parliaments have acted strongly in recent times to protect 
our national heritage, but is the situation as good as it might look? 


WHEN AUSTRALIANA begins _ to 
outsell cook books for Christmas, you 
know that something is happening to the 
Australian outlook. The fact is that 
Australians both white and black, at a 
fairly late point in their history, have 
discovered their heritage. The concept 
has even been anointed with the holy 
water of legislation, in five significant 
Acts of parliament, all passed in the 
1970s. 

But even as we admire this new and 
imposing edifice, the repository of our 
history, both natural and man-made, the 
termites are at the foundations. Disputes 
over the ownership of the land it stands 
upon are being felt like distant 
earth tremors. The environ- 


ment around it is coming 
under new. strains, as the 
instinctive reaction when 


things get tough is to relax the 
rules instead of finding 
answers. “Conservationists go 
away, 1S scrawled across the 
front fence. 

At this point it seems 
worthwhile taking a close look 
at our new-found heritage, 
and what is happening to it. 
Because if we’re not careful we 
may find ourselves wondering 
where it went. Australia’s 
heritage? It was great while it 
lasted, 

The word “heritage” has 
several meanings, most of 
them concerned with — in- 
heritance in the material sense. 
But there is another, defining 
heritage as “a legacy, as of 
culture or tradition.” This 
seems to entitle every member 


do 


ROBERT RAYMOND has his doubts. 


of the community, and it is this idea of a 
shared inheritance that has begun to 
penetrate the Australian consciousness. 

It is even possible to say, more or less, 
when it all began. It was in the 1960s, 
and the trigger event was the decision to 
flood a small lake in Tasmania that few 
Australians had ever heard of. 

Lake Pedder is now history, as they 
say. The battle to save it from 
inundation by the Tasmanian Hydro- 
Electric Commission (to provide nothing 
more pressing than stand-by storage 
capacity for the Gordon River power 
project) was lost. But what began as a 
forlorn local effort to preserve an 


Surfers Paradise: garish, largely unplanned holiday resorts 
occupy large areas of coastline — a kind of urban pollution 


exquisite natural feature became a 
national and even international cause 
celebre. 

It also set many _ Australians 
questioning the adequacy of the 


decision-making processes where irre- 
versible alterations to the environment 
were concerned. 

It raised the novel idea that in 
assessing such projects there might be 
values to be considered other than the 
traditional yardsticks of — technical 
feasibility, economic demand, and 
political expediency. 

More importantly, it awoke = in 
Canberra a disturbing realisation that 
Commonwealth funds could 
be used in_ projects the 
environmental impact of 
which was left to State 
authorities, and over which the 
Federal Government had no 
control. For it transpired that 
Commonwealth grant funds to 
Tasmania had been used to 
build the roads into the 
south-western wilderness for 
the construction of the dams 
that drowned Lake Pedder. 

And so there emerged the 
concept of the “environmental 
impact study,” or EIS. This 
was a series of procedures, 
including public submissions, 
which would need to be 
carried out before approval 
was given for any project in 


which the Commonwealth 
would be involved. 

The McMahon’ Govern- 
ment first accepted and 


publicly backed the need for 
such legislation in 1972, but 
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Fraser Island: a vic 


the Whitlam Government, when it came 
to power later that year, at first seemed 
less concerned about environmental 
issues. Then it became involved in the 
Lake Pedder storm. 

Whitlam made a_ half-hearted 
attempt to save the lake by offering the 
Tasmanian Government up to $8 
million towards the cost of delaying the 
flooding for three years, while 
alternative storage methods were looked 
at. This was predictably rejected by the 
Reece Government in Tasmania. 

But the political backlash, and the 
new mood of centralism in Canberra, 
gave the necessary impetus. In 1974 the 
parliament passed the historic Environ- 
ment Protection (Impact of Proposals) 
Act. This, for the first time, made 
mandatory a series of environmental 
studies of any new development 
involving the Commonwealth. 

This legislation clearly — reflected 
growing public concern for the 
preservation of the natural environment, 
after nearly two centuries of general 
abuse. But as well as condemnation of 
the shortsightedness of our forbears, 
there was also a growing appreciation of 
their many worthwhile achievements. 

The need for the conservation of our 


tory for the conservationists — but 
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will it hold? 


man-made as well as our natural 
heritage was recognised when Whitlam 
launched the inquiry into the national 
estate. The outcome was the passage in 
1975. of the Australian Heritage 
Commission Act, which gives the 
Federal Government wide powers to 
conserve and improve the national 
estate. One of the chief functions of the 
commission set up under the Act is to 
compile a register of significant sites, 
which then obtain protection. 

The realisation that outstanding 
features of the continent could be of 
national as well as local interest and 
concern finally dawned on_ the 
Australian public with the controversies 
over the exploitation of Fraser Island 
and the Great Barrier Reef. 

The furore over the sand mining of 
Fraser Island was highly significant, for 
it led to the first real test of the 
Environment Protection (Impact of 
Proposals) Act, 1974. This was invoked 
because, although the Queensland 
Government had the power to permit 
the mining, the Commonwealth had to 
grant an export permit for the minerals 
(there being no market for them in 
Australia). 

As a result of the public inquiry the 
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Commonwealth Government (by this 
time headed by Malcolm Fraser) refused 
the export permit. Soon afterwards, the 
Australian Heritage Commission Act, 
1975, was invoked to make Fraser Island 
the first site to be listed on the register of 
the national estate. 

Public concern over the Great Barrier 
Reef had first been aroused in 1967, over 
the fight by Queensland conservationists 
against proposals to mine _ limestone 
from Ellison Reef for use on sugar 
plantations. At the same time, oil 
exploration leases over 80 percent of the 
reef area had been granted by the 
Queensland Government, and drilling 
had begun on Swain Reefs, not far from 
Heron Island. 

The Ellison Reef case was won, and 
then a mounting tide of alarm over oil 
drilling led, in 1970, to a_ royal 
commission into the issue. As a result of 
its findings, published in 1974, oil 
drilling was postponed indefinitely, 
pending scientific studies. 

An important consequence of the 
long struggle (fascinatingly told in Judith 
Wright’s The Coral Battleground) was 
the passage, in 1975, of the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Act. This provides a 
statutory body, the Marine Park 
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Mi You don't close your eyes when you drive a car... 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 


When theres no road, 
it makes its own. 


ENGINE Type: 6-cyl. in-line (OHV) Bore x Stroke: 94 x 101.6mm Displacement: 4230cc Compression ratio: 78 to 1 


Max. horsepower: (SAE net) 128HP/3600rpm. Max. torque: (SAE net) 27.9kg-m/1800rpm. © Specifications and equipment may differ in your area. 


so why should you when you buy one? 
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Here’s four wheels for super-tough power, 
proved not on rough roads ... but on no roads 
at all. Wherever you want to go, Land Cruiser will 
take you — round trip. 

Its engine is tried and true, 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (SAE net) at 3600 RPM. 
That’s plenty of power for hill-climbing, highway 
cruising, or off-road exploring. Built to last, Land 
Cruiser is ready for any trial you want to put it 
through. 

Lots of attention has been paid to making 
Land Cruiser last. Oil is force-fed throughout the 
engine, lessening friction and lengthening engine 
life. Then there’s the suspension. What can be 
said? It is built to go anywhere ... that floating 
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MENSION Overall length: 3915mm 


Overall width: 1665mm_ =‘ Overall height: 1940 mm _ Wheelbase: 2285mm 


front axle helps Land Cruiser through sand, mud 
and any other hazard. And the same dual-line 
brakes that are so safe off-road are double 
protection on the tarmac. 

Specially designed seats let the driver’s 
shoulders and torso move freely while the hips 
are held firm and snug. This is best for rough 
going. But that same comfort comes through on 
the highway too ... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale air. 

When youre out in the wilderness, you need 
a partner that is all heart . .. Land Cruiser is. It 
will take any road. And when there’s no road, it 
makes its own. Toyota engineering made it that 
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My eye is as busyas my ear. 


Cardmember Don Burrows. 
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His musical career spans 36 
years and includes so many 
innovations, accolades and 
‘firsts’ it is difficult to list 
them. He has been described 
as “the undisputed King 

of Australian Jazz’, a title 

he modestly shrugs off. | 

He is a teacher, a musical 
ambassador, a foundation 
member of the Australian 
Council for the Arts, an MBE. 
Don Burrows travels almost 
constantly both in and out 

of Australia, and one of his 
deepest involvements is the 
bringing of greater musical 
knowledge and opportunities 
to the people of the outback. 


Q: You took the photograph of 
this child yourself. Are youa 
keen photographer? 


A: Absolutely. I can’t help myself. My 
eye is as busy as my ear. I’ve been at 
photography for probably 25 years, 
and I nearly quit music for it at one 
stage. In fact, my wife has also be- 
come a keen photographer since she 
met me. Before that, she had never 
even owned a camera! 


PHOTO: MARITZA BURR 


Q: Where did you find the 
aboriginal child in this picture? 
A: In a little school in a place called 
Enngonia. Her riame was Mindi, and 
she was four. Right from the start, 
she was mesmerised by the instru- 
ments, absolutely fascinated. After 
the demonstration was over, and all 
the other kids had gone, I looked 
around and she was still there. I said, 
“would you like to come and play the 
flute?” She just nodded. So I held the 
flute to her mouth and she made this 
beautiful sound come out...just like 
that! She had natural talent. It’s this 
kind of contact that I love...that 
makes it worthwhile. 


Q: Do you spend a lot of time 
touring the outback? 

A: Yes. There dren’t too many parts 
of Australia I haven’t been to. 


Q: How do you get around? 

A: Different ways, often by light air- 
craft. We might fly two hundred 
miles out in the scrub just looking for 
a school we know is out there 
somewhere, then land on a track or 
dried up lake bed, play a concert, 
and fly on to the next place. 


Q: As far as music goes, is there 
anything that stands out as your 
most exciting experience? 

A: There’ve been so many, it’s hard to 
pinpoint one. But I think I would have 
to. say playing at the Newport Jazz 
Festival at Carnegie Hall. We were 
the first Australian band to be invited 
to play there, and the first to play at 
the. Montreux Festival in Switzer- 
land. We had some very favourable 
publicity following our appearance at 
Newport which was very exciting for 
us, considering the kind of company 
we were In. 


Q: You’ve toured extensively for 


the Department of Foreign Affairs. 


Do you think music can play a 

role in bringing people together? 
A: Very much so. I’ve seen it happen 
again and again in different places. 
When they opened the new Austra- 
lian Embassy in Paris last year, we 
were booked to do the first concert 
in their new concert hall, and we’d 
made a little film to publicise it. The 
Australians hadn’t succeeded in get- 
ting an important foreign Ambas- 
sador through the door of the em- 
bassy up to that point...he hadn’t 
come to the opening. But he did 


come to our concert, because he’d 
seen the film and as it happened he 
was a real clarinet buff! This is just 
one case in point where we were 
used as a tool of diplomacy, and it 
worked. And I’ve had the same kind 
of experience of communication 
through music many times, in 
Bangkok, Baghdad, Brazil, Cairo... 


Q: Do you see more travelling in 
your future? 


A: I think I'll always travel. I love to 
travel, love being in other places, the 
stimulation of it. 


Q: When did you first get your 
American Express Card? 

A: About a year ago. And in that time 
I’ve been to France, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, Egypt, Iraq, 
and where else have I been... 
gee, I'd have to stop and think! 


Q: Why did you choose American 
Express? 

A: There was always something 
about the product that seemed more 
stable to me. When I decided to get a 
card, it simply didn’t occur to me to 
get anything but American Express. I 
had had a few experiences where not 
having a card had landed me in some 
very inconvenient situations. Now I 
wouldn’t go anywhere without it. To 
me, it’s like the crank handle on a 
Rolls-Royce, it’s complete security, 
just to know it’s there. 


To obtain an application for the 
American Express Card telephone 
American Express on Syd. 2390444, 
Melb. 627707. Brisb. 2217815. 
Adel. 2235680. Perth 3226797. 
Hobart 380200. Canberra 491691. 
Or pick up an application wherever 
you see this display. 
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The American Express Card. 
Don’t leave home without it. 
AMC2416 


A Message to the Australians 
who will read this Collector’s Issue 
of the Bulletin in the year 2,000 
or thereabouts. 


We cannot foresee how the events of our day will 
appear to you. Nor can we predict how you will judge 
our collective attempts to deal with the future you have 
inherited from us. 

Here is what we see from our point in time: Most of 
the democratic and industrialized world is dependent 
upon oil from middle eastern countries, with supplies 
being daily more endangered by diverse issues, posing 
a potential threat to the economic well-being of every 
country in the world, including Australia. 

When you write your history of our era, we hope 
you will feel that we at Ampol made a significant 
contribution to the discovery of oil in Australia. 

The facts will show how we saw three decades ago 
that Australia needed its own domestic supply of oil. 
Thanks in part to our effort and faith, Australia is today 
less dependent upon foreign supplies of oil than many 
other developed countries. 

Let the record show that we at Ampol also recognized 
early on that Australia and the world needed alternative 
sources of energy to oil. 

As the intervening years pass between our day and 
your day; Ampol looks forward to playing a major role in 
the production of other forms of energy. 
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Cave paintings at Nourlangie Rock, Kakadu National Park, Arnhem Land: such sites sparked the Aboriginal land rights movement 


Authority, to run those parts of the reef 
area eventually declared as a marine 
park (in which mining and oil drilling 
are excluded). This Act was a beginning 
but, as will be seen, its application was to 
be painfully slow and hesitant. 

The fourth in the quintet of national 
environmental Acts was the National 
Parks and Wildlife Conservation Act, 
1975. This established a_ professional 
service to acquire and manage national 
parks in Federal territories, and to 
oversee our international wildlife treaty 
obligations — two areas which had long 
been neglected. 

Finally, and most belatedly, came 
some recognition of the _ close 
relationship between the Aboriginal 
people and the environment. The 
Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern 
Territory) Act, 1976, grew out of Mr 
Justice Woodward’s long inquiry, and 
was designed to restore some measure of 
land ownership to disposed Aborigines. 

With these five Acts the Australian 
people, through their parliament, not 
only demonstrated a broad awakening of 
interest in, and concern for, their 
heritage — that “legacy of culture or 
tradition” — but signalled a warning that 
it could never again be left out of 
consideration. 

Significantly, this national ground- 
swell was quite non-partisan. Both major 
political parties vied to support the 
legislation. Who, for example, is this 
speaking? 

“We recognise that the quality of the 
environment is crucial for this and future 


generations of Australians . . . In other 
words, the demands of conservation must 
be balanced with those of development 
. . . We undertook to observe in letter and 
in spirit the Environment Protection Act 
. . . The Act was passed when we were in 


Opposition, but it receives our full 
support.” 
That was Malcolm Fraser, in 


November, 1976. And in those early 
years the present government did follow 
through the initiatives begun in the 
Whitlam era. It was the Fraser 
Government that stopped sand mining 
on Fraser Island, prohibited drilling on 
the Great Barrier Reef, passed the 
Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern 
Territory) Act, 1976, and finally ended 
whaling in Australian waters. 

So why is a deep current of 
uneasiness becoming detectable in some 
quarters? It is because there are ominous 
signs that those five vital environmental 
Acts are being quietly sidestepped, 
undermined, and administratively 
castrated. Few are prepared openly to 
demand that the Acts be dismantled, but 
behind closed doors the pressures are 
steadily building up. 

The Prime Minister has admitted, in 
reply to an inquiry from the Australian 
Conservation Foundation, that the 
Environment Protection (Impact of 
Proposals) Act, 1974, is “under review to 
ensure that it appropriately reflects 
Commonwealth and State  respon- 
sibilities.” The National Parks and 
Wildlife Conservation Act, 1975, is also 
“being reviewed in this context.” 
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The Australian Heritage Commission 
Act, 1975, is “under review because 
certain elements conflict with other Acts 
and could even stand in the way of 
matters which have been under full 
environmental examination.” 

The government intends to amend 
the Aboriginal Land Rights (Northern 
Territory) Act, 1976, “to — clarify 


provisions regarding the ownership of 


minerals on Aboriginal land,” but the 
amendments “do not affect the general 
principles embodied in the Act.” 

Fraser also said that he and the 
Queensland Premier had agreed on 
“future consultative arrangements for 
joint consideration of recommendations 
by the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park 
Authority.” 

Before looking more closely at what 
is actually happening behind the scenes, 
it is necessary to understand from where 
the pressures for “reviewing” this 
legislation are coming. 

The problem is simply that in their 
whole thrust these five Acts have run up 
against some of the most powerful and 
deeply rooted institutions in our society. 

On a political level, the powers 
granted to the Commonwealth are 
naturally resented by the State 
governments, which want to make their 
own decisions about what happens 
within their own boundaries. Their views 
are of course received sympathetically 
by the present Federal Government, one 
of the objectives of which is to return as 
many powers as possible to the States. 

A far more diffuse and yet more 
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The outer Barrier Reef, near Lindeman Island: the Federal ban on oil drilling in the reef area looks increasingly shaky 


intractable resistance to the environmen- 
tal Acts arises, however, from the fact 
that they inhibit the operations of those 
industries which in the past undoubtedly 
helped to make Australia what it is, and 
which today continue to be _ largely 
responsible for its overall prosperity, and 
thus for the rather comfortable life style 
of the bulk of the population. 

These are, of course, the primary 
industries, and especially the mining, 
pastoral, and forestry sectors. 

These industries feel that undue 
restraints are being placed on_ their 
legitimate operations by environmental 
considerations which are given undue 
weight in decisions on projects in which, 
they point out, the entire community is 
happy to share the benefits. 

The chief spokesman for these 
aggrieved groups is a powerful figure in 
Canberra: Doug Anthony, leader of the 
Country Party, Deputy Prime Minister, 
and Minister for Trade and Resources. It 
is safe to assume that it is largely at 
Anthony’s insistence that the environ- 
mental legislation is being “reviewed.” 

The official examination is being 
conducted by the House of Represen- 
tatives Standing Committee on the 
Environment and Conservation, chaired 
by John Hodges, Liberal MP for Petrie. 

The committee has produced one 
interim and rather non-committal report. 
More influential, undoubtedly, will be 
the opinions of an ad hoc cabinet 
sub-committee which last year asked the 
then Minister for Science and_ the 
Environment, Senator Webster, to 
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co-ordinate the various discussions with 
interested parties, including the States, 
and make some recommendations. 

In a draft confidential memorandum 
to the sub-committee, Webster suggested 
a number of significant changes to the 
Environment Protection (Impact of 
Proposals) Act, 1974. 

He proposed that “henceforth the 
Act’s mandatory application will be 
largely confined to matters for which the 
Commonwealth has direct responsibility 
(eg, Commonwealth territories and 
works) the Act will still have 
mandatory application in a few areas 
where the States are also involved (eg, 
uranium, Aboriginal matters, sand- 
mining and woodchipping) but in 
certain others areas where there is State 
involvement (eg, other mining and 
forestry, industrial and agricultural 
projects) it will only apply mandatorily 
to projects involving the Commonwealth 


and considered to be of national 
importance.” 
Webster pointed out that “even 


where a proposal falls within the Act 
there will continue to be flexibility to 
permit its main provisions to be waived 
if I consider State action adequate.” 

The minister reminded the sub- 
committee of the 1975 Liberal Party 
pre-election commitment to the 
principle of impact assessment, and 
pointed out that “alterations to the Act 
which severely curtail its ambit will be 
contrary to those commitments.” 

He concluded reassuringly, however, 
that “the Act is currently sufficiently 


flexible to be administered in a manner 
consistent with government policy... 
Since July, 1975, no inquiries have been 
commissioned under the Act. In the last 
12 months only two impact statements 
have been directed to be prepared under 
the Act’s procedures.” 

From a_ study of the detailed 
proposals it seems clear that we can 
expect two major shifts in the way the 
Commonwealth administers the key 
environmental statute, the Environment 
Protection (Impact of Proposals) Act, 
1974. 

One will be to give ministers other 
than the Environment Minister the 
power to decide when and if the Act 
should be applied to projects which 
come under them, although in theory the 
Environment Minister will need to be 
“consulted.” 

The other will be to hand back more 
environmental assessment powers to the 
States; this will particularly suit the two 
development-obsessed States, Queens- 
land and Western Australia. This 
handover might already have been 
started, if it had not been for the rather 
awkward fact that until recently only 
Victoria had any kind of effective 
environmental impact assessment 
legislation. Now New South Wales has 
introduced environmental controls on 
new projects that will probably be 
administered more assiduously than 
those available to the Commonwealth. 

To come now to the Australian 
Heritage Commission Act, 1975. 
Certainly, the present government’s 
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support for the national estate has never 
been withdrawn — but in real terms it 
has been allowed to decline quite 
drastically. 

An editorial in the November, 1979, 
issue of the NSW National Trust 
magazine points out’ that the 
government’s most positive contribution 
to the national estate is the annual 
budget allocation to provide grants-in- 
aid for urgent projects around Australia 
— chiefly the preservation of historic 
buildings. 

“The Trust was staggered,” the 
editorial said, “to learn in September 
that the government, in its 1979-80 
budget, had reduced this national estate 
allocation by 23 percent to $2 million. 
The chairman of the Australian Council 
of National Trusts, Mr V. H. Parkinson, 
was astounded that the government 
should spend $3.75 million on the 
‘national pride’ television advertising 
campaign when it could find only about 
half that sum. . . to care for the historic 
and natural heritage which is the basis of 
every Australian’s pride.” 

As for the listing and preservation of 
sites on the register of the national 
estate, the government is not putting 
much weight behind the Heritage 
Commission. The Queensland Govern- 
ment is still refusing to recognise the 
status of Fraser Island as the number 
one site, and has shown no sign of 
producing the joint management plan 
for the protection of the island, that was 
“agreed” with the Commonwealth more 
than five years ago. 
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Port Arthur, Tasmania: an outstanding example of the preservation of our convict heritage and a popular tourist attraction 


In fact, talking to residents of the 
island and the nearby mainland, as I did 
before Christmas, I got the impression 
that many are expecting a resumption of 
sand mining on the island. After all, the 
leases granted by the Queensland 
Government are still valid, and Doug 
Anthony has expressed his support for 
resumption. In December, Ron Camm, 
the Queensland Minister for Mines, 
forecast a “significant increase in 
sand mining operations in 1980,” adding 
that areas on Fraser Island which had 
been mined and then restored now had 
“lush vegetation,” and had suffered no 
erosion as a result of mining. 

But perhaps the most bewildering 
display of fancy footwork by the Federal 
Government on _ the environmental 
issues has been its shadow boxing with 
Queensland over the Great Barrier Reef 
Marine Park Act, 1975. 

After some five years’ uneasy silence 
on the question of whether oil drilling 
would be resumed in the reef area, the 
issue blew up last year into an 
embarrassing ministerial dispute in 
parliament. What emerged from leaked 
documents was that the government had 
delayed the declaration of the first 
section of the national park (which would 
have excluded mining and oil drilling), 
pending the partial renewal of some of 
the nearby drilling leases. 

The documents also made clear that 
the government was not anxious to do 
anything about declaring the park before 
the formal handing over to the States of 
powers over the territorial waters. as 


Premiers’ 


1978 


proposed at the 1977 
Conference, and finalised at the 
conference. 

The Federal Government had found 
itself a winner in a long constitutional 
dispute over who controlled the coastal 
waters and sea bed, but had immediately 
decided to hand back to the States 
control over the waters and sea bed from 
low-water mark out to the three-mile 
limit. Amazingly, there was no special 
arrangement covering the Great Barrier 
Reef area, which contains thousands of 
islands, atolls, and reefs. 

This means that Queensland now 
controls what happens for three miles 
around every island and atoll. One 
glance at a map shows that this covers a 
very large proportion of the area 
between the outer Barrier Reef and the 
mainland. 

After some ducking and weaving, the 
Prime Minister finally stated flatly that 
there will be no drilling “on the reef,” or 
any drilling that will “harm the reef.” If 
that sounds somewhat vague, failing a 
precise definition of the term ‘on the 
reef,” Mr Byelke-Petersen’s attitude is 
not. 

“Nobody’s going to suggest we’re 
going to drill on the reef,” he announced 
recently, “but there’s a tremendous lot of 
water, and area, where there’s no reef.” 

Mines Minister Camm is even more 
emphatic that “the search for oil in 
Australia must soon extend to the 
offshore areas of Queensland.” 

Clearly, if anyone is going to keep oil 
drilling away from the myriad reefs and 
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Hillside cleared of forest for woodchips near Devonport, Tasmania: two thirds of the State’s forests are under woodchip licences 


atolls that make up the Great Barrier 
Reef complex, it can only be the 
Commonwealth Government. 

One way would be to immediately 
declare the entire region part of the 
marine national park. At present only 
two small areas, totalling less than 10 
percent of the reef region, have been 
declared: one in the extreme south, and 
the other off Cairns. Between these two 
lies the Halifax Basin, containing thick 
sedimentary formations of an age and 
character which would make them a 
prime target for oil exploration. 

Of course, the Commonwealth 
Government could really veto any State 
actions off the coast, through the 
exercise of its vague but apparently 
over-riding “reserve powers” under the 
constitution. But the announcements 
made after the “Emerald summit” 
between Malcolm Fraser and Bjelke- 
Petersen offer little prospect of any such 
Commonwealth intervention. Quite the 
contrary, in fact. 

At that meeting the Commonwealth 
made quite a concession to. the 
Queensland position, when _ Fraser 
agreed to establish a joint consultative 
ministerial council to manage the Great 
Barrier Reef region. This, in effect, gives 


Queensland the right of veto. The 
agreement also hands _ over to 
Queensland officials the day-to-day 


management of the region, including 
those sections declared a marine 
national park. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression 
that the Commonwealth is a somewhat 
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reluctant manager of the Marine Park 
Authority. The authority will find it hard 
to resist the pressures for oil drilling in 
territorial waters if the Commonwealth 
does not back it up. And the portents are 
not encouraging. The first recorded 
comment on the issue by the new 
Minister for Science and the Environ- 
ment, David Thomson, was that the reef 
“might have to be drilled if the crunch 
comes.” Asked what “crunch” he meant, 
he said the cutting off of oil from the 
Middle East. 

The review of the Aboriginal Land 
Rights (Northern Territory) Act, 1976, is 
being carried out in a very discreet 
fashion, and there is not much indication 
of what kind of changes are likely. 
Clearly, the Act in its present form 
promises many “difficulties” ahead, as 
industries such as mining, grazing and 
fishing find themselves having to deal 
with newly-titled and resident land- 
owners instead of absentee landlords in 
Canberra. But the Fraser Government 
obviously regards this as a_ sensitive 
issue, and the frustrated primary 
industries may not get as much 
amendment of the Act as they would 
like. 

So that is the current status report on 
the legislative cornerstones of our 
environmental safeguards. It is not 
particularly reassuring — but it is not 
likely to deteriorate very markedly for at 
least a year. After all, there is the 
election coming up. 

Sooner or later, however, the battles 
that seemed to have been won when the 


Acts went on the statute book may have 
to be renewed. And the gulf between the 
extremists on both sides seems wider 
than ever. The conservationists are 
getting better organised, and _ dis- 
covering, as they did at Terania Creek, 
that a little direct action sometimes 
works. On _ the other’ side, the 
growth-and-development industries are 
gaining support from the obvious need 
to create new jobs wherever possible, to 
keep the economy rolling. 

So what should the attitude of a 
reasonable person be? I believe that it is 
possible to take a rational stance in this 
conflict, retaining a commitment to the 
preservation of the environment and yet 
recognising the realities of life in our 
highly industrialised affluent society. 

In the eyes of the environmentalists 
the main enemy is of course the mining 
industry, which they see as an 
immensely powerful group poised for a 
new phase of expansion in the 1980s, at 
the inevitable expense of the environ- 
ment. 

Certainly, in the past, the miners have 
had a pretty easy run, as far as controls 
over their operations are concerned. 
Mining is hard, dirty work, and most of 
it takes place in remote areas where 
there are no large populations to raise 
objections. So the tendency has been to 
get on with the business of winning the 
metals that modern man depends upon, 
without worrying too much about the 
effects. 

I have recently flown over the sites of 
a number of different mining operations 
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in Australia, in the course of a filming 
expedition around the entire coastline. 
The condition of the sites reflects a 
distinct change in attitude and method. 

Generally speaking, the older the 
sites the worse they are. North-eastern 
Tasmania’s green landscape is pock- 
marked hideously, and its creeks are still 
deeply stained, from the hundreds of 
alluvial tin mines worked there in the 
last century. The hills around 
Queenstown’s copper mines are a barren 
moonscape, where every stick of timber 
was cut for the furnaces, and the ground 
cover destroyed by fumes. Rum Jungle 
in the Northern Territory, an unusual 
government-controlled mining opera- 
tion, was abandoned when its uranium 
contract with Britain expired, and 
remains a mess that nobody wanted the 
responsibility of cleaning up. 

And yet near Weipa, in Queensland, 
large areas of the bauxite mines have 
been replanted with trees, and are 
rapidly merging into the natural 
landscape. Even on Fraser Island the 
mined areas are covered with grass and 
small shrubs. It’s not what was there 
originally (or what Ron Camm calls 
“lush vegetation”), but it’s something. 

To be honest, the overall impression 
is not really how much of the country 
has been mined, but how little. In area it 
is minute. compared with the vast areas 


we flew over that have been clear-felled, 
burned-off, over-grazed, covered with 
unplanned, unsightly housing develop- 
ments, and otherwise altered beyond 
recognition, perhaps irreversibly, by all 
the other activities of our kind. 

This is not to excuse or defend the 
excesses of the mining industry. In many 
cases they seem to. bring on 
confrontation by their attitudes, their 
apparent reluctance to give credence to 
those “other values,” or to go through 
the increasingly arduous process of 
explaining and justifying their existence. 

The United States is generally 
regarded by adherents of free enterprise 
as some kind of model. But in many 
ways the mining industry there operates 
under far stricter controls than does ours. 
The public hearings enshrined in 
Federal and State laws are far more 
elaborate, time-consuming and expen- 
sive for the industry, but it puts up with 
them — and still manages to remain 
profitable and quite respectable. 

Responsibility is, in the end, what our 
mining industry badly needs. It is, after 
all, essential for our existence. Modern 
man — and that includes all Australians, 
even the most sincere opponents of 
mining — cannot do without minerals. 

But although no one is going to stop 
mining in Australia, or even, given its 
economic importance, prevent its 


expansion in the coming decade, the 
miners have to realise that the free ride 
is over. They will have to meet 
increasingly stiff environmental and 
community standards. This, of course, 
will cost a lot of money — and the 
community, in the end, will have to pay 
for its standards. 

Today the Australian public, an 
amorphous mass of different opinions 
on these issues, is poised at a kind of 
crossroads. The city dwellers are 
naturally protective of what they see as 
their standard of living, and yet they 
desperately want their kids to be able to 
see that mystical “bush” that they 
themselves may not have = really 
appreciated — until, in the words of Joni 
Mitchell’s song, “They cut down the 
trees and put up a parking lot.” 

The silent majority is always 
considered rather conservative and 
materialistic, but I believe that a feeling 
for the heritage (“. . . as of culture or 
tradition”) runs more broadly through 
the community than has been assumed. 

What in fact is emerging as the 
greatest threat to the heritage is the 
power of the bureaucracy and _ the 
secrecy of its processes. The best remedy 
is exposure — more openness before 
decisions are taken, and a greater 
insistence on justification for whatever is 
being decided. U1 
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IN INDUSTRY 


Queensland's industrial growth 
rate 1s greater than the Aust- 
ralian average. In 1977/78, 
production by secondary in- 
dustry was $2090 million yet 
only 5 and 10 years previously 
its value was $1013 million and $586 million respectively. 
By the end of the 80's the 1977/78 figure could 

possibly be doubled. 
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Queensland's provision 

of land for industry is outstanding. 
In ten years, the State Government 
has added to its holdings another 
35 industrial estates bringing the 
ms total area of established estates to 4000 
y; ha and a further 2400 ha are reserved in 
another 18 centres. In addition,in eight 
years the Government has erected 54 factory 
buildings on Crown Industrial Estates. 


IN THE FUTURE 


Queensland is Australia’s 

fastest growing State. In early 1979, 
projects announced or under devel- 
opment were valued at $15030 million. Included in the 
industrial sector are many multi-million dollar projects. 
A $540 million aluminium smelter operating by 1984 is 
expected to be joined by another costing $250 million. 
$2000 million would be invested in the development of 
vast oil shale deposits and a planned wood pulp project 
could outlay $200 milion. In addition an $11 million sul- 
phuric acid plant in 1980 will be followed the next year 
by an $85 million cement clinker operation and a $10 
million expansion on truck assembly plants. 

The provision by the State Government of power, land, 
factories, decentralization incentives, export encourag- 
ement, technical advice and financial assistance, added 
to the vast raw materials of Queensland, ensures the 
State’s secondary industries will boom in the 80's. 


. 7 > 


Hon. Norm Lee, M.L.A., 

Minister for Industry and 

Administrative Services. 
a heer 


QUEENSLAND 


A brief 
flowering 
of art 


By PATRICIA ROLFE 


WHO belong more truly in_ the 
centenary edition of The Bulletin than 
the painters of the Heidelberg School. 
who blossomed in the 1890s when The 
Bulletin had its first flowering? Oxford 
University Press has just published 
Australian Painters of the Heidelberg 


Portrait of Lily, by Tom Roberts, 1892. Oil 
on canvas 85.1 x 63.5cm 


School: The Jack Manton Collection, 
with an introduction and notes by 
Patrick McCaughey at a recommended 
$35. 

Manton began his collection, now 
gathered at Banyule, a neo-Gothic 
mansion in Heidelberg and an extension 
of the National Gallery of Victoria, in 
1961. It was to be, and is, a memorial to 
his father, who, Manton recalls, was 
young and poor and ambitious when the 
Australian Impressionists were; he grew 
to be a successful Melbourne shop- 
keeper. 

The collection now comprises nearly 
70 paintings (there are 67 color plates in 
the book). Manton can see gaps but he 
has been conscientious and, at times, 
lucky. The collection includes, as 


Princes Bridge, Melbourne, 


59.8 x 101.6cm 
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Blossoms, Box Hill, by Arthur Streeton, 1890. Oil on canvas 43.8 x 64.8cm_ 


scene-setters, a Thomas Clark, two J. H. 
Carses and three Buvelots. Then there 
are Nerli, three; Julian Ashton, two; 
Tom Roberts, six; Frederick McCubbin, 
15; Arthur Streeton, eight; Charles 
Conder, 10; Walter Withers, seven; 
David Davies, six; Rupert Bunny, two; 
Thea Proctor, one; and John Peter 
Russell, two. 

However strongly these artists are still 
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1908. Oil on canvas 


held in the hearts of average Australians, 
they must still undergo constant 
reassessment from critics in the light of 
what happened after that brief period of 
“blue and gold.” 

Professor McCaughey sums them up 
as, gathered in this collection, they seem 
to him: 

“The period of the Heidelberg School 
is often seen as a particularly heroic or 
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golden period in Australian art and 
culture . . . If it ever was that, it was so 
only briefly. The full story of the 
Heidelberg School is one of ultimate 
failure and one of the great merits of the 
Manton Collection is that it shows that 
alongside its achievements. 

“Looking back now,” Professor 
McCaughey concludes, “the achieve- 
ment of the Heidelberg School has an 
aura of innocence. . . Like the country, 
whose consciousness they helped to 
shape, they were young.” [] 


A war fought 
on behalf of 
the gold barons 


By EDMUND CAMPION 


The Boer War, by Thomas 
Pakenham. Weidenfeld & Nichol- 
son, $29.95. 


THE Boer War (1899-1902) was fought 
to keep the gold mines of South Africa 
in British hands. In that respect it was a 
success. When the principal mine- 
owners died — Alfred Beit in 1906 and 
Julius Wernher in 1912 — their personal 
estates were in turn the richest ever 
registered for probate at Somerset 
House. 

In all other respects, the Boer war was 
a horrible disaster. It consumed men, 
money and animals at a rate that would 
be reckoned infamous, were it not for 
the worse memories of World War I. 
Among Afrikaners it left a rankling 
hatred of Britain that could be assuaged 
only by South Africa’s resignation from 
the British Commonwealth in 1961. 
Even today the official war museum in 
Bloemfontein exhibits ground _ glass 
supposedly fed to Boer inmates of the 
British concentration camps. 

Readers of Thomas Pakenham’s 
splendid book will readily side with the 
Boers. Pakenham has given eight years 
to The Boer War and it has proved time 
well-spent. His book is a _ masterly 
re-creation, written with great dramatic 
sense and placement. It is a big book, 
nearly 700 pages, but it cannot fail to 
captivate anyone remotely interested in 
its topics. To get this book, Pakenham 
learned Afrikaans and quarried his 
sources from both sides of the field. 
Some of his findings radically correct the 
official versions of events. In particular, 
he rehabilitates General Buller, who for 
three-quarters of a century has been a 
victim of the Roberts-Kitchener fan 
club. Buller was not a great general, but 
neither was he the bumbling in- 
competent portrayed in The _ Times 
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History of the War in South Africa or the 
official war history. On the other hand, 
Baden-Powell (of the Boy Scouts) 
emerges from this book with tarnish on 
his fame. 

What really marks Pakenham out 
from earlier historians of the war is his 
feeling for the human side of the 
conflict. That is why his book will enrol 
many sympathisers on the Boer side. 
Readers of Pakenham will remember the 
Boers as small farmers who went to war 
against a mighty empire in everyday 
tweeds and _ mackintoshes, singing 
psalms and speaking biblical language 
and calling each other “Brother.” They 
were a people, rather than a 
nation-State, and behind them stood 
only their families and their farms. 

Against the might of the British 
Empire they devised two forms of 
warfare that were to dominate 20th 
century battles. The first was the trench: 
dug into a Strategic position, a small 
force could withstand and even defeat 
much greater numbers. In other words, 
warfare became defensive, as _ at 
Flanders and Ypres. The second Boer 
contribution to modern battlecraft was 
the guerilla force. Every Boer soldier 
was a horseman, able to strike and move 
away quickly. The roving commandos in 
everyday clothes who lived off the 
country inflicted heavy losses on the 
beached whales of the British armies. 
For the rest of this century, from Ireland 
to Vietnam, the shadows of the Boer 
guerillas would fall across world history. 

At first they were helped mightily by 
the nature of their enemy. The British 
had become used to fighting rebellious 
hill tribes in quick actions where spears 
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Newly-arrived British troops packing their 
kits before going off to fight the Boers 


and indiscipline were no match against 
superior firepower and _ marshalled 
might. They were slow to learn that 
South Africa was different. At first their 
officers swanned around in gorgeous 
regalia, perfect targets for Boer 
sharpshooters. Highland regiments were 
sent into action in all their finery, until it 
became obvious that their sporrans were 
proving to be effective bull’s-eyes for 
Boer rifles. And it was many battles (and 
many deaths) before the British generals 
learned to break up the murderous 


closed lines of an attack on Boer 
trenches. 
But all generals make mistakes. 


Napolean said that victory in battle goes 
to the general who makes the fewest 
blunders. Some decisions in warfare, 
however, are more than blunders or 
mistakes. Consider, for instance, 
Kitchener’s policy of  frightfulness 
toward Boer women and_ children. 
Frustrated in his boasts of a quick 
victory, he decided to attack Boer 
homes. His men rode through the veldt 
putting little farmhouses to the torch and 
driving off cattle. They herded the 
women and children into concentration 
camps where they starved to death or 
died of disease. Only outcries from Eng- 
lish women put a stop to these atrocities. 
By then some 32,000 had died in the 
death camps of the British Empire. 

At home and around the Empire the 
realities of the Boer War were disguised 
by imperialist orators. The gusts of 
rhetoric swept up ordinary men and 
scattered their bodies across the veldt 
like pepper on a plate. They thought 
they were fighting for the Queen, for 
freedom, for British civilisation. In fact, 
as Pakenham’s book makes plain, they 
were dying for the freedom of men like 
Beit and Wernher to make more money. 
The real object of the Boer War was to 
secure the gold mines in British hands so 
that African mine-workers could be paid 
lower wages. Kitchener knew what the 
war was about: when the government 
gave him a winner’s bonus of £50,000 he 
immediately invested it in South African 
gold mine shares. 

There are few mentions of Australia 
in The Boer War — “Breaker” Morant 
gets half a sentence. But there is a long 
quotation from The Bulletin which 
suggests that this paper supported the 
war. The reverse is true. At times The 
Bulletin’s opposition to the Boer War 
was so intense that it descended to what 
a later generation would call anti- 
Semitism. In this, I suspect, The Bulletin. 
like Belloc and Chesterton in England, 
was deceived by the names of the 
“gold-bugs.” In fact, Alfred Beit was a 
Protestant convert from Judaism and 
Julius Wernher came from a long line of 
strict Lutherans. Cecil Rhodes, the other 
famous “gold-bug,” was a son of the 
parsonage. [] 
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It’s big, long, sleek — quite a 
departure for Renault. A beautiful 
balance of prestige and positive sports 
engineering. And although this luxurious 
tourer is a far cry from the Renault 16, 
its apparently immovable contoured 
rear seats can go through the same 
calisthenics — can even be removed 
to give you a 1550dm® (54.5 cubic ft.) 
luggage area. Handy if you’re picking up 
a sideboard from the auction. 

The concept: 

When the Renault turbo won Le 
Mans last year by five laps from Porsche, 
it underlined again Renault’s design 
intelligence and innovation — the brilliance 
of a marque which has literally evolved 
the modern car. The 20TS is a product 
of all Renault’s intelligence and flair. Quite 
simply: luxury tourer on top, sports car 
underneath. But with nothing overstated, 
everything related. 

The new engine - all torque: 

It’s a sizable, front wheel drive, 
overhead cam all alloy four. And it feels 
like a six. Because its extraordinary low 


rev torque lets you accelerate effortlessly 
even in top gear. Yet it subsists on 
minimum fuel. Power without gluttony. 


Definitive handling: 

From Renault, you expect very 
much. And 20TS handling is superb. 
You have the exceptional stability of 
four wheel independent suspension. 
Power brakes with ventilated discs up 
front. A stubby floor gear change with 
short, sweet action. Rack and pinion 
steering. Michelin steel-belted radials. 
Twin anti-roll bars. Perfect balance. 
It’s the dream the classic sports cars 
should have been. 


{RENAULT 20TS 


The French Evolution. 


ou get a lot out of It-and into it! 


ie 


The comforts: 

Inside that long, low, wide-track 
body are all the creature features. Plush 
seats that fully recline. All-round tinted 
windows — power operated in front. 
Laminated windscreen. Intermittent 
wiper control. Quartz clock, radio 
cassette player, heavy soundproofing 
and more. A chunky padded wheel, 
linked to variable phase power steering, 
gives positive road feel at speed. 
Remote controls adjust the headlight 
beams and the external rear view mirror. 

The new Renault 20TS. The 
brilliant evolution of a brilliant marque. 
Contact your Renault dealer for a test 
drive and receive your complimentary 
presentation kit. 


Touring Sports 


N.S.W.: Renault (Aust) Pty Ltd, 789 Botany Road, Rosebery, 2018. Phone: 6692366. VIC.: Renault (Aust) Pty Ltd, 771 Nepean Highway, 
Moorabbin, 3189. Phone: 5575877. S.A.: Jacques Thoridnet Motor Centre, 185 Pulteney St, Adelaide, 5000. Phone: 2233155. A.C.T:: Corin 


Motors, 101 Newcastle St, Fyshwick, 2609. Phone: 804409. 


QLD.: Annand & Thompson, 132 Breakfast Creek Road, Newstead, 4006. Phone: 


520161. W.A.: Eurocars, 11 Berwick St, South Perth, 6151. Phone: 3676699 (Lic. 0771). TAS.: Launceston: David Lewis Motors, 123 Invermay 
Road, 7250. Phone: 318177. Burnie: Val Dwyer Motors, 74 Marine Terrace, 7320. Phone: 315515. Hobart: Woodwards Fine Cars, 160 Elizabeth St, 


7000. Phone: 346522. 
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The Answer 
— and 
a question 


By BRIAN HOAD 


THE year 1911 was an exciting one for 
wowsers. The mixed-bathing controversy 
was burning fiercely. “Evil” men and 
women in neck-to-knee costumes were 
seen cavorting in the surf together 
everywhere, threatening “the sacred 
character of any man’s daughter.” In 
Melbourne, there appeared on _ the 
streets, dressed only in a short, white 
tunic, a man named William Chidley 
who, at the age of 51, had discovered 
The Answer to human misery, had just 
published it in book form, and was now 
determined to preach his new-found 
wisdom. 

Melbourne did not approve and 
drove him away to Sydney. There in the 
Domain he proclaimed The Answer. It 
involved eating fruit and nuts, breathing 


fresh air, wearing unrestrictive clothing 
and practising “natural coition.” In 
explaining the latter he rather upset 
Sydney’s guardians of morality, too; for 
it was a technique by which, only in 
Spring and between true lovers, a flaccid 
penis could be drawn by mysterious 
suction into the vagina, there to arise 
“naturally” to erection and ecstasy. 

That scene in the Domain provides 
one of many hilariously vivid episodes in 
a new play by George Hutchinson, No 
Room for Dreamers. First workshopped 
in 1978, it has now been given a fully 
professional production by the Ensem- 
ble-at-the-Stables people in association 
with the Festival of Sydney. It was the 
opening work in a season of new 
Australian plays. 

Hutchinson follows the career of 
Chidley from repressive boyhood 
through a_ guilt-ridden, masturbatory 
adolescence, a dissolute young manhood 
dogged by whores and the clap, his 
acquittal from a charge of manslaughter 
following a pub brawl, his major love 
affair with an actress in Adelaide, his 
discovery with her of the virtues of 
“natural coition,” his crusade with The 
Answer, his harassment by authorities 
(innumerable arrests), his committal to 
lunatic asylums (four times), the public 
controversies which followed, and his 
attempted suicide (he died of a heart 


attack a few weeks later) at Sydney’s 
Callan Park in December, 1916. 

With the help of a _ narrator, 
Hutchinson tells this extraordinary tale 
as it happened, with a free flow of pithy 
vernacular dialogue, biting © satirical 
verses and bush ballads, through a 
sequence of quick moving scenes. He 
takes some broad angry swipes at the 
authorities along the way — bumbling 
police, garrulous politicians, narrow- 
minded judges, corrupt doctors — while 
slowly building an ultimately moving 
portrait of Chidley himself. 

As a play it still has its rough edges: 
Chidley’s recurring conflict of con- 
science presented as a one-man dialogue 
does not work well and needs to be 
rethought technically; and there are 
moments of almost embarrassing 
sentimentality which could well be 
excised. Otherwise, here is an excellent 


example of potentially “popular” 
theatre. 

Hutchinson here can be seen in one 
of the mainstreams of modern 


Australian playwrights who look back to 
the past for their roots and inspiration. 
On the other hand, John Misto, in his 
double bill Ter/, the second presentation 
of the season, explodes the present and 
reaches out towards the future, if any. 
The style and content of his new work 
are almost impossible to classify or 


It has taken us fifty years 
to produce our new logo. 


VACT INSURANCE 


The year 1980 is our 50th anniversary. 

We're now starting upon our second half 
century of protection and security for the 
many thousands of people who choose to 
insure with us. 

As we did throughout our first 50 years, 
we'll continue to look at insurance from our 
policyholders’ point of view. 


This means the best possible cover with 
the fastest possible settlement of claims. 

We've built both our business and our 
reputation on this basis. 

Each and every policy we issue comes 
complete with 50 years of built-in security. 

Which is why insuring with us is such a 
safe feeling. 


VACC INSURANCE 
Asate feeling. 


Head Office: Melbourne. Offices in Adelaide, Brisbane, Sydney, Perth. 
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define. Is this the theatre of absurdity, of 
cruelty, of madness? Is this the Goon 
Show gone ghoulish, Monty Python with 
poisoned fangs? Certainly here is a 
writer of extraordinary talent who pours 
out a_ horrifying but undeniably 
recognisable caricature of the society he 
lives in through an avalanche of ideas 
and observations expressed with vivid 
power and urgency. 

Misto’s title comes from the common 
setting of the two plays, in South 
Vietnam during the Tet Offensive of 
1968. But here is no simple pacifist 
diatribe. If the setting is war it Is 
because, in war, human fears, 
weaknesses and absurdities surface most 
clearly. Some would argue that war 
brings out the best as well as the worst in 
people. But it is unlikely that Misto 
would agree. 

War also provides the situations for 
his two black, bleak comedies. In the 
first, Angel Dunleavy, an_ up-and- 
coming Hollywood star of youthful 
ruthlessness, has come to the battlefield 
seeking personal publicity to further his 
career. He steps on a mine, hears the 
click of the detonator in time, and 
freezes. There he must stand until the 
bomb disposal people come to bail him 
out. The stage is set for a crazed familv 
reunion (mother, brother, father) at 
which Angel’s birthday is celebrated. 

Since all of them are living in a weird 
world where memories of Hollywood 
images are their only link with reality, it 
is not surprising to learn that each 1 
utterly isolated one from another on 
every conceivable level. And as they 
squabble and _ bicker they exhibit, 
collectively, one of the largest collections 
of the worst aspects of human nature 
ever assembled on a Stage. It is often 
ferociously funny. But it is the laughter 
of despair before a nihilistic vision of 
hopelessness. 

The second half of the evening is a 
variation on the theme. The setting has 
changed to an army hospital. At its 
centre lies the badly burnt body of a war 
hero who received his terrible wounds at 
the hands of an outraged girlfriend and a 
can of kerosene. And around him is 
played out another dance of death, 
performed by another collection of 
human caricatures. Here, one frail flame 
of hope is allowed to _ flicker 
momentarily. Otherwise, Misto’s black 
anarchic vision sweeps all before it. 

The initial reaction to Tet! is almost 
bound to be one of shock and confusion. 
Yet, for those prepared to persevere 
further, there is an undeniable validity in 
the way that Misto looks at society which 
haunts the memory and stretches the 
mind. It is an impassioned outburst from 
a highly articulate and intelligent 
member of a new generation. 

Tet! is a work of considerable 
importance. [ 
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Comedy takes 
all 10 points 
for its wit 


By SANDRA HALL 


THE promotion of Blake Edwards’ new 
comedy, “JO”, has been conducted to 
such loud orchestrations of heavy 
breathing as to suggest a sex fantasy of 
interest only to menopausal males, so 
the film itself comes as a pleasantly witty 
surprise and deft reminder of how good 
Edwards can be when he is not directing 
Pink Panther pictures. 

A big money-maker in the United 
States, “JO” is being touted as a 
box-office successor to the Glenda 
Jackson-George Segal hit, A Touch of 
Class, a comparison which may have 
been touched off by the fact that Segal 
was asked initially to play the lead. He 
declined and Dudley Moore was cast 
instead, bringing his own talent for 
self-parody to the film. His earlier screen 
appearances have revealed him to have 
certain faults as a comic actor (among 
them a fondness for mugging and a 
propensity, produced by years of 
television satire, for stepping out of 
characterisation and making what are 
virtually comic asides on his own 
performance). But here he curbs all 
those. George Webber, the 42-year-old 
composer of what his young lover 
innocently calls “elevator music,” is a 
skilfully realised character who is also 
adept at the pratfalls and sight gags 
which are an intrinsic part of Blake 
Edwards’ comedy. 

George has his fair share of the 
Californian good life — a house in the 
Hollywood hills, some rich friends and a 
psycho-analyst, plus a few tasteful extras 
like a white Rolls-Royce and a 38- 
year-old mistress with a famous name 
and a liking for arguing with him over 
points of semantics. Edwards’ wife, Julie 
Andrews, plays her with a straight back, 
a tendency to play key scenes with her 
hands on her hips and to deliver each 
line as it it were a short lecture. She is 
good at saying: “Piss off, George,” 
which she does frequently, but there is 
not much else in her performance. 
Certainly it lacks anything that could be 
loosely construed as warmth. 

Moore, however, makes up ‘or that as 
he and Edwards collaborate in some 
glorious bits of unforced eccentricity 
which are so much more graceful than 
the determinedly elaborate routines that 


Bo Derek and Dudley Moore in “10”: a pleasantly 


witty surprise 


Edwards and Peter Sellers produce in 
the Pink Panther films. Here, the 
screenplay is rather more than an excuse 
on which to hang a string of jokes. 
Edwards has given some thought to 
making subsidiary characters funny and 
there is one scene so unexpected and 
idiosyncratic as to be in the Monty 
Python class. 

He gets some of his best effects on 
location at a lush Mexican resort where 
the American rich go to play — sunning 
themselves on mud-colored sand and 
stunning themselves into something 
approaching euphoria with heady 
cocktails decorated with flowers and 
served at the beachside bar. George goes 
there in pursuit of Bo Derek, playing his 
dream girl, the perfect “/0” of the title — 
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a beautiful but vacuous rich 
girl who talks in all the cliches 
of liberated youth. 

George gets her into bed, 
then discovers that she makes 
him feel even older than he 
thought he was. He and the 
audience have more fun with 
Marcy Hanson as a fading but 
humorous blonde with no 
illusions about herself who 
remembers having’ met 
George at one of Truman 
Capote’s parties. She totters 
across the hot beach sands 
with a hangover, bemoaning 
her advancing age and her 
receding sex life and blaming 
nobody for any of it. 

George, however, comes 
close to self-pity, and at times 
Edwards is in danger of 
dissipating the good feeling he 
has engendered with some 
middle-aged moralising, but 
he never quite goes under, 
supported by his instinct for 
ending a scene at the right 
point and by Moore’s refusal 
to be entirely straight-faced 
about anything. There are 
some embarrassing bits when 
women drool over him with 
some sincerity while he’s 
playing the piano but for the 
most part his style is nicely 
self-deprecating. 

Famous though he is, 
George comes off worst in 
battles with telephones, den- 
tists and other  people’s 
children. His size is inevitably 
part of the joke but while he is 
a small man he is not a quaint 
one. The script is too wry for 
that. There is nothing wide- 
eyed about it. In fact, its 
essential humor lies in 
George’s self-awareness. He is 
a sophisticated man behaving 
ridiculously and knowing it, 
and the film is at its funniest 
when George is attempting to recover 
ground and behave with the dignity 
he feels he ought to be displaying at 
his time of life. 

Perhaps the nicest thing about the 
film is the sense that everbody working 
on it seems to have had a good time, 
especially Blake Edwards. It is the most 
relaxed comedy he has done in years 
with some rueful touches his other work 
has not shown. He may simply have 
been pleased not to be making yet 
another Pink Panther picture. If so, I 
don’t blame him. 


“10” In Sydney at Village Cinema 
City; in Melbourne atthe Capitol; in 
Perth at Cinecenter. Soon for other 
States. J 
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WORLD IN FOCUS 


EXCLUSIVE 


THE SHAH S$ 
OWN STORY 


The deposing of the Shah of Iran by an alliance of communists and fanatical 
supporters of the Ayatollah Khomeini was a shattering historical event. Now THE 
BULLETIN has secured exclusive rights to serialise the Shah’s own story. In this 

first episode he accuses the United States not only of helping to force him from 
power but also of working behind the scenes to see that his generals took no 
action. As this account shows, he remains deeply bitter at the failure of the Carter 
Administration to support him when he was in peril of losing his throne. 


A THE beginning of January 
last year, when I| was still on the 
throne of Iran, I received an 
astonishing piece of information: “Your 
Majesty, General Huyser has been in 
Tehran for several days.” Events of the 
previous weeks had taught me not to be 
shocked by anything. All the same 
General Huyser was not exactly a 
nobody. As deputy commander-in-chief 
of the American Command in Europe, 
USAF General Robert Huyser had 
visited Tehran several times, on each 
occasion asking, before his arrival, for an 
audience. These were not simple 
courtesy visits but necessary ones as I 
was head of the Iranian Army and Iran 
was a member of the CENTO alliance of 
the Middle and Far East. General 
Huyser’s movements were normally laid 
down in advance. But this time nothing. 
His arrival had been completely secret. 
I questioned my generals. They, too, 
knew nothing. What, then, was _ this 
American general doing in Iran? 

As soon as the news of his presence 
spread, the Soviet Press _ reacted: 
“General Huyser is in Tehran to bring 
about a military coup.” From Paris, the 
New York Herald Tribune took on the 
task of reassuring the chancelleries. All 
that was necessary, it said, was to replace 
the term “bring about” with “prevent.” 
Did such a risk exist? I did not 
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believe it. My officers were bound by 
their oath of allegiance to the crown and 
the constitution. As long as_ the 
constitution was respected, they would 
not falter. But the intelligence services of 
NATO and the CIA may have had good 
reason for thinking that the constitution 
would be abused. It was therefore 
necessary to neutralise the Iranian Army. 
That was clearly the purpose which 
brought General Huyser to Tehran. | 
knew he had long been in touch with 
Mehdi Bazargan (the successful engineer 
who headed the Iran Liberation 
Movement, originally part of the 
National Front, until it found itself at 
odds with the Front’s emphasis on 
socialism). 

General Huyser put a_ surprising 
proposition to General Ghara-Baghi, my 
Chief of Staff — a conference with Mr 
Bazargan, who after my overthrow was 
to be appointed “Prime Minister” by the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. General Ghara- 
Baghi told me of this but only General 
Huyser and Mr Bazargan can say what 
decisions were taken. I know only that 
General Ghara-Baghi used his authority 
to persuade the generals under his 
command to play no part in the events 
about to take place. I saw General 
Huyser on a single occasion during his 
visit. He accompanied Ambassador 
Sullivan of the United States on one of 


the last interviews I had with him. The 
one thing that was on the minds of both 
of them was to know on what day and at 
what time I should be leaving. 

General Huyser remained in Iran for 
several days after my departure. Having 
successfully arranged for the generals to 
abandon Dr Shahpour Bakhtiar, head of 
the coalition government formed to see 
the country through its hour of crisis, all 
that remained for the fulfilment of his 
mission was the decapitation of Iran’s 
Army. 

He was quickly to be satisfied. One 
by one the generals were executed with 
the exception of General Ghari-Baghi. 
Mr Bazargan, the go-between chosen by 
General Huyser, was able to save him. 
Before the parody of a trial which 
preceded his execution, General Rabi, 
commander-in-chief of the Iranian Air 
Force, was questioned about the role 
played by General Huyser. He replied to 
his “judges”: “General Huyser threw the 
Emperor out of the country like a dead 
mouse.” 

But that was the final act in a long 
and sad story... 

On August 5, 1978, in a radio and TV 
broadcast, I announced that free 
elections would take place early in 1979 
when the current parliamentary session 
ended. The result was immediate 
mobilisation of anti-Iranian forces. All 
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possible steps were taken to ensure that 
the nation would not be able freely to 
express its will. I am certain that, if these 
elections had taken place, the country 
would have pronounced itself clearly in 
favor of the democracy, the foundations 
of which had already been laid. And 
it is because we were reaching our goal, 
the coming of democracy as a reality, 
that destructive forces were raised 
against me. There was a strange alliance 
between certain Tehran merchants, a 
feudal pseudo-theocracy and parties and 
sects of the extreme Left. With the 
backing of a religious fanaticism 
absolutely foreign to the principles of 
Islam and Iranian traditions, specialists 
in sabotage, terrorism and armed 
insurrection united against the crown. 

Thus was sealed the most hideous, 
the most hateful and the most evil of the 
alliances, the Red and the Black — an 
alliance of the forces of the extreme Left 
and reactionaries, whose only object was 
to overthrow the regime, each hoping 
that such a change would be to its own 
advantage. 

The world’s newspapers discovered 
terrorism in Iran in 1978. However, there 
had been a number of political outrages 
in previous years, directed against me, 
my ministers and my generals. 

At the beginning of 1963, for 
instance, a law limiting individual 
ownership of arable land was the subject 
of a plebiscite. It was followed in the 
month of June by a wave of sabotage in 
the south of the country, then bloody 
riots and serious fires in Tehran. 

This insurrection proved to have been 
financed originally by certain big 
landowners who, despite their joint 
efforts, had been unable to prevent the 
new agrarian law from coming into 
force. At the time, even if it had been 
outlined, no organised Marxist-Islamic 
movement existed; the June troubles 
were quite simply “Black.” 

The man behind the riots, pillaging 
and fires turned out to be someone 
practically unknown. He was an obscure 
agitator, the Ayatollah Khomeini, who 
was opposed to agrarian reform, to the 
emancipation of women, and, in general, 
to the principles of the White Revolution 
(the Shah’s program to reform the 
Iranian economy). His support at this 
stage was, however, extremely limited. 
As a result, he was not even brought to 
trial; he was simply asked to employ his 
inflammatory eloquence elsewhere. 
(Khomeini left to live in exile.) 

In 1978, the first riots occurred at 
Qom, a holy place of pilgrimage, on 
January 7. In the course of these 
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deplorable incidents six people were 


killed, a figure naturally amplified by 
the media. From this point, the “tactic of 
mourning” enabled the manipulators of 
the crowds to mobilise them every 14 
days for new outbreaks, which had every 
possibility of degenerating into new 
riots, resulting in yet more victims; 
because, according to Moslem tradition, 
the parents and friends of a dead person 
must gather at his tomb 14 days later. I 
do not think that the death of another 
person has ever been exploited 
elsewhere in such a 

shameless manner 

and for _ political 

ends. 

Cases were re- 
ported to me in 
which the bodies of 
people who had died 
from natural causes, 
from sickness or an 
accident, whose 
bodies had _ been 
retrieved on arriving 
at cemeteries, were 
hoisted on _ the 
shoulders of bearers 
who then marched 
through the town 
shouting: “Here is a 
victim of the Shah! 
Another crime of 
Savak!” (the Iranian 
security services), 

What I find most 
difficult to forgive is . 
the use the trouble- 
makers made, to achieve their ends, 
of the mass of our students. They 
needed troops; they found them in the 
universities and, soon, even in the 
schools. Of course, I don’t expect young 
people to be conservative. In every 


country they lean towards the ideals. 


which seem to them the most generous. 


But the mistake I made was not to have 


used our own media to fight against the 
poisoning with false ideas of our young. 
A good number of them would not have 
remained deaf to the language of reason. 
It was on August 4, 1978, that I 
announced, on the occasion of “The Day 
of the Constitution,” that Iran would 
move in the coming months towards a 
regime comparable with the Western 
democracies. To show that this was not a 
vague promise, I stated specifically that 
the elections would be in the Spring of 
1979. I added that all those opposed to 
the government were free to solicit the 
votes of electors, subject to the sole 
condition of respecting the constitution. 
If | had any doubts about whether my 
opponents, for their part, had any notion 
except to overthrow the regime, the 
proof was brought home to me — as I 
said earlier — in the days which 
followed. Measures which should have 
been received with approval were, once 


offered his loyalty to the Shah 


again, interpreted as a sign of weakness 
on my part. 

The riots began again. There was no 
relaxing. of the agitation against ‘the 
government. And it was _ thought 
necessary to capture the imagination of 
the mob by some act which would 


‘galvanise even the most indifferent. A 


few days later, on August 19, a fire broke 
out in a cinema in Abadan with frightful 


consequences: 477 people. died, 
asphyxiated or burned alive. An 
infamous lie was launched. The 

government was 


blamed. They, sup- 
- posedly, had locked 
the doors in order to 
penetrate this deed of 
horror. | 
Actually | the 
author of the crime 
fled to Iraq where he 
was arrested. His con- 
fession was _ record- 
ed, but the matter 
_ was suppressed by 
cowardly magistrates. 
- He alone can say 
on whose behalf he 


carried out. this 
crime. 
During the first 


eight months of 1978, 
demonstrations and 
riots multiplied. 

To relax the 
political climate and 
deprive the Opposi- 
tion of pretexts for 
their agitation, my government and | 
took a number of steps designed to calm 


things. Several hundred political pris- 


oners were freed. Censorship was made 
more flexible. Nevertheless, serious 
incidents at Ispahan forced the govern- 
ment to introduce martial law there. The 


elaborate plan to destroy what had been 


created in Iran moved on inexorably. 
Outside of Iran the events of 1978-79 
may have appeared to be the exclusive 
work of the mullahs of the Shiite faith, 
who number about 60,000. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Certain 
members of the hierarchy may have felt 
disappointed by a loss of part of their 
powers in judicial and _ education 
matters, and a handful among the most 
reactionary had been opposed to certain 
of my reforms, particularly land reform 
and the emanicipation of women. But | 
am sure that, in contrast to this handful 
of men, there were thousands more who 
approved quite sincerely of our political 
policy and the bold pursuit of progress. 
From the beginning of 1976, liberals 
and Left-wingers also took part in this 
campaign of lies which let loose, 
countenanced and encouraged subver- 
sion, supported outside the country by 
groups of individuals whose common 
purpose was to overthrow the regime. It 
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was only at the beginning of 1978 that 
certain mullahs appeared suddenly 
among the subversive elements. There is 
no doubt that a growing number of 
mullahs and ayatollahs subsequently 
allowed themselve to be caught up in the 
current of general folly which swept the 
country. But I know that a large number 
of them — the greater number, perhaps 
— were reduced to silence by a feeling of 
impotence and by the climate of terror 
which established itself. 

It was from Neauphle-le-Chateau 
near Paris — where the Ayatollah 
Khomeini had set up new headquarters 
in October after being asked to leave 
Iraq, his previous place of exile — that 
the instructions were given, instructions 
which frequently bore a tone of menace 
in the mouth of the old man who 
pretended to speak in the name of God. 

I am quite certain that a majority of 
the clergy deplore today the ordeals 
inflicted upon our people. I do not speak 
only of martyrs, but families separated, 
terrified, ruined, of the four million 
unemployed created by economic chaos 
in a country which, a year earlier, 
provided work for a million foreigners. 

At the end of August, 1978, General 
Nasser Moghadam, head of the Surete, 
conveyed to me a suggestion from an 
important religious figure. He urged that 
it would be in everybody’s interests if I 
“did something spectacular.” On 
reflection, it seemed to me that only a 
change of government could answer this 
appeal, a government to which I granted 
the most complete liberty of action. 

Mr Jamshid Amouzegar, with whom 
I enjoyed a frank understanding, offered 
me his resignation and I accepted. This 
was a regrettable error on my part. I 
made the mistake of alienating a man 
who was impartial and wise in his 
counsel. 

His successor, Mr Sharif Emami, 
declared at once that he would have 
nothing to do with the Renaissance Party 
and also cut himself off from supporters 
of the regime for no other reason than to 
see his standing grow among_ the 
Opposition. To put himself in good 
favor with the Shiite clergy, he also 
restored the Mohammedan calendar and 
shut the casinos and gaming houses. 

The demonstrations in the streets 
grew larger day by day and martial law 
had to be re-established in Tehran and 
other cities and towns on September 8, a 
day which the Opposition and the mass 
media christened “Black Friday.” 

At this time one heard agitators 
declaring that there was no incom- 
patibility between Islam and socialism of 
the Soviet type. This surprising thesis 
had been imported into Iran _ by 
members of the People’s Fighter’s 
Organisation, trained in the Lebanon 
and in Libya. 

The Left-wing Press in Western 
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countries branded the regime as 
horrible. If you believed these same 
newspapers, more than 100,000 of my 
opponents found themselves in the 
Shah’s prisons. In fact, we had freed 
1200 at the end of October and in 
November there were hardly more than 
300 still in jail. 

It is clear that the pre-revolutionary 
situation in which we found ourselves 
had been carefully prepared. Harassing 
groups had been formed in the most 
important cities and towns where martial 
law was in force. These units 
were equipped with auto- 
matics and explosives, the 
essentials for the urban guer- 
illa. Soon the order was given 
to attack embassies and gov- 
ernment services. The country 
was to be driven to the brink 
of chaos as quickly as possible. 

Mr Emami __ bewailed 
events, complained that his 
actions were being hindered. 
On November 5, rioting broke 
out in the capital. Students 
and schoolchildren joined the 
activists of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion in the streets. Orders had 
been given to the army and the 
police not to use their arms 
unless it was absolutely nec- 
essary. In the west and in the 
centre of the city, most of the 
banks, hundreds of shops, scores of 
hotels and public buildings were 
burned. The military forces protecting 
the British Embassy were unable to 
prevent it from being set alight. 

That day, Mr Emami having 
resigned, I asked General Gholam Reza 
Azhari, my 61-year-old Chief of Staff, to 
form a new government. He was a loyal 
and honest man, who had always held 
himself apart from politics, but he 
accepted his new task as a duty. During 
the first days of the Azhari government, 
we had once again a glimmer of hope. 
Work was resumed, oil production, 
which had fallen abysmally low, climbed 
to five million barrels a day. There were 
some favorable popular reactions. 

The general strike exhorted from 
Neauphle-le-Chateau on Tuesday, 
November 12, was a failure. In all the 
big cities and towns — Tehran, Ispahan, 
Machad, Chiraz, Tabriz — numerous 
young people armed with  cudgels 
confronted the shock troops of the Red 
and Black. 

But it was peace we wanted, the 
reconciliation of all Iranians. The 
government did everything to discourage 
actions which could have degenerated 
into mere counter-terrorism. Not only 
did we liberate several hundred political 
prisoners on four or five occasions; on 
October 19, 1978, the government 
offered total amnesty to all Iranians on 
condition that they respected the existing 
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constitution. General Azhari repeated 
this offer in December and, at the same 
time, we released the last of the political 
prisoners apart from those convicted of 
crimes or assassinations. 

But it was no longer just a question of 
a plot against me by Opposition forces; 
it was a general mobilisation of the 
forces of destruction; what was desired 
was the annihilation of modern, 
progressive Iran. Therefore the strikes 
began which were to bring the country to 
its knees — power cuts for several hours 


The bodies of four of the Shah’s generals slain by Iranian 
revolutionaries after the Shah’s flight into exile 


a day; transport, water, oil strikes; then 
the banks, the ministries, the key sectors, 
one after the other or all together, 
applied the brakes, paralysing the life of 
the country. Galloping inflaaon set in. 
In two months stoppages of work at the 
oil wells and refineries caused losses of 
nearly $1,500,000. 

I am told today that I should have 
applied martial law more forcefully. 
This would have cost my country less 
dear than the bloody anarchy now 
established there. But a sovereign cannot 
save his throne by spilling blood of his 
fellow-countrymen. A dictator can do it 
because he acts in the name of an 
ideology which he believes he must 
make triumphant, no matter what the 
price. A sovereign is not a dictator. 

At the end of December, General 
Azhari suffered a thrombosis and was no 
longer capable of carrying out his duties. 
I was still anxious to believe that I faced 
opponents of good faith. They wished 
for a more liberal policy. I] had already 
decided on that course. They denounced 
corruption. I had already attacked it. I 
was prepared to go even further. If the 
Iranians condemned the monarchic 
system, I would have accepted their 
choice, providing it was made in a 
climate of civil peace through the ballot 
box, not in the face of threats and terror. 
I was determined not to resort to force 
and wanted the crisis resolved by 
constitutional means. 


It seemed to me that a coalition 
government containing members of the 
Opposition might meet the case. 

My first approach was to Dr Sadighi, 
a member of the National Front, whom 
I looked upon as a patriot. Without 
making any conditions whatever, he 
declared himself ready to form a 
coalition government, but asked for a 
week to consider the matter further. 
Then, bowing to pressure from his party, 
he demanded that, although being 
allowed to remain in the country, | 
should appoint a Regency 
Council. This condition, as 
good as saying I was unfit to 
carry out the duties of sove- 
reign, I found unacceptable. 

At this time, Dr Karim 
Sanjabi, the National Front 
leader, was in jail for 
anti-government and anti- 
constitutional activities. 
From prison he asked to see 
me and because I had resolved 
to do everything possible 
towards conciliation, ] 
received him. He kissed my 
hands, declared his firm loy- 
alty to me, and declared 
himself in turn ready to form a 
government — subject to my 
leaving “on holiday.” I was 
forced to reject this solution 
and open new negotiations. 
They proved difficult and the situation 
in the country grew worse. 

The economic chaos was no less 
worrying than the disturbances in the 
streets streets and universities. Strike 
continued continued to succeed strike. 
Oil production, which in normal times 
totalled 5.8 million barrels a day, had 
fallen by December 25, 1978, to 1.7 
million barrels, a disaster for the 
country’s economy. Supplies to the 
Soviet Union of natural gas, of which we 
were the leading producers, were 


_ seriously threatened. The situation could 


not be allowed to continue. 

It was at this point that Dr Shahpour 
Bakhtiar, also a member of the National 
Front, sought an audience with me. He 
expressed effusively his loyalty to the 
monarchy and claimed to be the only 
person capable of forming a coalition 
government in the critical period we 
were going through. As he declared 
himself anxious to respect’ the 
constitution, his offer seemed to me 
acceptable. He succeeded in forming a 
government, although not without 
difficulty, but was unable to carry 
through the program he announced. It 
was sabotaged by his former National 
Front friends. 

Curiously, it was neither re- 
establishing order nor getting the 
economy going again which appeared to 
preoccupy the leaders of the country. It 
was the fate of the sovereign. In 
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By the time you acquire your 
bottle of Drambuie, the precious 
liqueur has aged long enough. 

More than fifteen years in fact. 

So rather than hoard it for 
special occasions, enjoy it any 
time. Straight, or with ice, or like 
this: 

Drinks from left to right. 


Drambuie Swizzle (1 Drink) 
Y4 cup Drambuie 


2 tablespoons of sweetened lime | 


juice 
1 drop bitters 
2 cup of crushed ice 
Soda water 
Mint sprigs 
In a tall glass mix Drambuie, 


lime juice, bitters and crushed ice. 


Stir until mixture is well chilled. 
Fill glass with soda water. Serve at 
once garnished with mint sprigs. 
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Drambuie Shrub (1 Drink ) 
2 tablespoons Drambuie 
Y2 cup of chilled orange juice 
1 scoop of lemon water ice 
Mint sprigs 
In a goblet mix Drambuie and 
orange juice. Top with lemon water 
ice. Garnish with mint sprigs and 
serve at once with straws and a 
Small Spoon. 
Drambuie Egg Nog (Serves 12) 
6 eggs 
2 tablespoons sugar 
Y2 teaspoon grated nutmeg 
Yq pint sherry 
¥Y2 pint Drambuie 
2 pts. milk 
1 pt. vanilla ice cream 


Chill the milk, sherry and 
Drambuie well. Separate the eggs 
and beat the yolks with the sugar 
until light and mousse-like. 

Add the Drambuie, sherry, 
milk, nutmeg and ice cream. 

Just before serving whisk the egg 
whites until they will just hold their 
Shape, and fold them in. Serve 
sprinkled lightly with more nutmeg 
in a chilled punchbowl. 

You'll be impressed, we 
promise you. And so too will your 
guests. 


ouve got it, 


launt it. 
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addition, for almost two years prior to 
this, I had found the attitude of certain 
Americans worrying. I was aware that a 
number of them were opposed to our 
military program and argued in favor of 
abandoning the treaty by which the 
United States undertook to come to our 
aid in the event of a communist attack. 

I asked the American Government to 
clarify their attitude. The reply was: 
“The United States always honor their 
obligations ” From September, 
1978, when conditions within — the 
country worsened, both the American 
and British ambassadors also assured me 
of their countries’ support. However, | 
was not at this time in touch with the 
Soviet ambassador. I saw him regularly 
up to the beginning of summer and he, 
too, assured me on each of his visits 
about Soviet co-operation and friend- 
ship. Then he took his vacation and I did 
not see him again. But the events 
occurring in Iran were of serious concern 
to the Soviet Union. 

On December 7, the United States 
made it known by an official declaration 
that “they would not interfere in any 
way in Iran.” Nevertheless, on each of 
their visits the British and American 
ambassadors repeated: “We shall not 
abandon you.” 

Both of them urged me during the 
autumn and winter of 1978-79 towards a 
policy of advanced liberalisation of the 
regime. I received the new CIA 
representative in Iran. His main concern, 
too, was liberalisation, not the security of 
this part of the world. Yet I received 
conflicting advice from other American 
personalities and envoys, oys, who 
counselled me to be firm. 

This conflict in advice was not the 
only surprise to which I was to be treated 
by allies of many years’ standing. When 
the rioters set fire to the British 
Embassy, I sent one of my generals to 
see the military attache. The latter 
received him by shouting: “You haven't 
grasped that the solution is a political 
solution.” Nothing could indicate more 
clearly that the British expected me to 
bow down to the hostility of Opposition 
politicians. In his turn, Senator 
Muhammed Ali Massoudi told me at the 
end of December that Mr George 
Lambraskis, first secretary at the US 
Embassy, had confided in him: “There 
will soon be a new regime in Iran.” He 
was right. On January 11, shortly after 
the mysterious appearance of General 
Huyser, the announcement that I was 
leaving Iran was made — in Washington, 
not in Iran. Five days later, accompanied 
by the Empress, I flew into exile. 7 
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George and his mother, Johanna Korner. Taken in Europe in the Thirties. 


George Korner has been treating women 
seriously for a long time. 


George Korner was born into a world foreign to most correct skin care. 
Australian men. Madame Korner even created her own competition by 
Not foreign because he was born in Europe, but because opening schools to train beauticians to carry on the good work. 
it was into a world of beauty therapy: facials and massage, skin These schools are now regarded so highly that students 
treatments and electrolysis. from all around the world come to study with us. Even qualified 
The lady on the far right of the photo started it all. She is beauticians are attracted to our post graduate courses. 
George’s mother, Johanna Korner, the original Madame Korner. In effect, Madame Korner introduced beauty therapy on 
So it is not surprising he treats a woman’s skin with more a serious level to Australia. 
than frivolity. George carries on the tradition. 
After all, beauty therapy has now been a family tradition He’s still as serious as ever about the way he treats 
and a serious business with the Korners for over 75 years. women. In fact, ina Madame Korner salon only fully trained 
It started in Europe where Madame Korner controlled beauticians care for your skin. 
major beauty salons and beautician training schools in most of You're not given over to students to be experimented 
the glamorous cities. Paris, Berlin and Vienna included. upon, for that wouldn’t be treating your skin seriously. 
In the early fifties the Korner family came to Australia. And George Korner wouldn't stand for that. 
And Australia came as a shock to it. Not for one minute. 


At the time, Australian women generally considered skin 
care to be an occasional dab of cold cream. Madame Korner Beaut y 


To the Korners this couldn't be serious. Especially in 
a country with a climate as harsh as Australia’s. S hi ] & Sal 
To countless Australian women the Korners brought Cc OO OnS 
Sydney Hilton, Royal Arcade 261241. Wynyard, 283 George St., 7th floor 296616. 
Chevron Hotel, Potts Point 3580433. Parramatta, 316 Church St. 6353773. 


KAMPUCHEA 


Sihanouk’s man here 


By JOHN WHEELDON 


WHEN Prince Norodom Sihanouk visits 
Australia some time next year, one of 
his hosts will be Bun Srun Theam, the 
principal organiser of the Movement of 
Neutralist Patriotic Khmers in Australia. 

Although not yet 40, Theam has had 
more political experience than most of 
us would care to have had. 

A former member of Kampuchea’s 
diplomatic service (like Prince Sihanouk 
he says “Cambodia” not “Kampuchea”), 
he was counsellor at the embassy of the 
Khmer Republic in Canberra from 1972 
until 1975, when the Khmer Rouge 
occupied Pnom Penh. 

Before being appointed to Australia 
he was active from 1970 to 1972 with a 
group of young Pnom Penh intellectuals 
who were opposed to both Lon Nol and 
the Khmer Rouge. 

Although Theam is lucky in so far as 
his wife and their two children were with 
him in Canberra at the time of the fall of 
Pnom Penh and are able to live here in 
modest comfort while he studies for a 
degree at the ANU, he has no idea what 
has happened to his parents, his brothers 
and his sister, more than 50 other 
members of his family, and friends. 

I asked him if he knew what had 
happened to Pan Sothi who had visited 
Australia in April, 1973, when he was 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Khmer Republic’s 
parliament. 

He replied that all he knew was that 
Pan Sothi, like so many other people 
who had held government or parliamen- 
tary positions in Kampuchea, had 
disappeared. 

One could assume that they were 
dead, but in the chaos of a country 
where 2 million out of 7 million have 
been murdered, anything is possible. 

According to Theam there are tens of 
thousands of Kampuchean refugees 
scattered throughout the world, and in 
Western countries they are to be found 
mainly in France and the USA. 


There are fewer than 1000 in 
Australia. 

Of these about 100 are involved in his 
organisation. 


Theam says that most Kampucheans 
in Australia wish only to lead a quiet 
life, to start again in this country, and to 
_ have as little as possible to do with 
Kam puchean politics. 

His description of contemporary 
Kampuchea is as bleak as anyone can 
hear. 

He says that of the remaining five 
million or so Kampucheans some one 


million are living in areas still controlled 
by the Khmer Rouge. 

The Pol Pot forces who are supported 
by the Chinese number some 10,000 to 
20,000. 

He claims that the Kampucheans are 
walking skeletons, some armed by the 
Soviet Union and some by China, who 
kill each other while the world watches. 

For the past five years the United 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk: the ony alternative to the 


Vietnamese invaders and Pol Pot 


Nations and China have not condemned 
Pol Pot or the Khmer Rouge while 
millions have been murdered by a 
lunatic government. 

Theam says he believes that the rest 
of the world has a responsibility to try to 
save the survivors of the Kampuchean 
holocaust. 

He is very little more complimentary 
about the present government in Pnom 
Penh than he is about the former 
government of Pol Pot. 

He says that Heng Samrin and his 
colleagues are merely puppets of the 
Vietnamese but he adds, “I do not blame 
the Cambodians working for the 
Vietnamese in Pnom Penh. They have 
no choice.” 

He says it is an outrage that the 
Vietnamese are trying to prevent the 
provision of medical supplies and other 
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aid to those people still living in the 
areas controlled by the Pol Pot forces. 

If the Vietnamese seriously wished to 
liberate Kampuchea they would have 
invited Kampuchean refugees from Pol 
Pot who were living abroad to return to 
Kampuchea 

They have not done so. 

Apart from the Vietnamese, the Heng 
Samrin forces and the survivors of the 
Khmer Rouge there are some 3000 to 
5000 armed members of the Khmer 
Serei or Free Khmer movement fighting 
in Kampuchea. 

The Khmer Serei, who are opposed 
to both the Vietnamese and Pol Pot, 
consist of many factions, including 
former Lon Nol soldiers, but tend to 
support the leadership of 
Sihanouk. 

Sihanouk, according — to 
Theam, is regarded by most 
Kampucheans as offering the 
only alternative to the 
Vietnamese and Pol Pot. 

Theam believes that pres- 
sure should be applied to the 
Vietnamese to induce them to 
withdraw from Kampuchea 

This pressure should be 
exerted by the withholding of 
agricultural and technological 
support but not of humanita- 
rian aid. The Vietnamese 
should be denounced for their 
aggression, and countries such 
as Australia should, as 
Sihanouk has asked them, 
recognise neither Pol Pot nor 
Heng Samrin. 

Although Theam agrees 
that Sihanouk was not perfect 
in the past he says that he has 
paid for his mistakes and is the 
logical leader for at least an 
interim government. 

Perhaps the best hope of 
settlement would be the hold- 
ing of a conference similar 
to that held on Vietnam in 
Geneva in 1954 in which not only the 
parties involved directly in_ the 
Kampuchea dispute but also, for 
example, the Soviet Union and _ the 
United States should take part. 

Bun Srun Theam does not have too 
many illusions about what support is 
likely to be received from outside 
Kampuchea by those who wish to 


re-establish an independent Khmer 
nation. 
He says that few people have 


appeared to care when big countries 
have taken over small countries as was 
the case with the Soviet Union in 
Eastern Europe, the Chinese in Tibet 
and the Indonesians in Timor. 

He has no doubt that Vietnam wishes 
to dominate Indo-China and in order to 
achieve that aim it has invested millions 
of dollars and thousands of lives. [J 
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INDIA 


Indira Gandhi: her fall and rise 


By SUNANDA DATTA-RAY 


TO THE uneducated masses of India, 
Indira Gandhi is a charismatic saviour. 
To many foreigners and _ Indian 
intellectuals, she is a complex and 
autocratic personality dedicated to 
solving the awesome _ social and 
economic problems of her impoverished 
countrymen. To those who have worked 
closely with her, she is a terror, deeply 
suspicious, bitterly resentful of success- 
ful colleagues, utterly ruthless, trusting 
no one. 

Her first act of independence was not 
political but emotional. She fell in love 
with Feroze Gandhi, a Parsee of 
lower-middle-class origins, and married 
him in 1941. The Nehrus, who were 
Hindu Brahmins, opposed the match. 

The marriage was a failure. By the 
time her second son, Sanjay, was born in 
1946, she was already living more with 
her father than with her husband. In 
1947 when Nehru became India’s first 
Prime Minister Indira moved in with 
him permanently as his official hostess. 

When she first came to power, she 
demonstrated that her real talents lay in 
fighting not in building. She had no idea 
what to do with the position she had 
won. Dominated by upper-caste landed 
and business elites, her government 
could hardly be expected to challenge 
the country’s power structure. Yet her 
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political vision, constrained within a 
conservative and pragmatic populism, 
failed to discern this contradiction. Her 
response to mass discontent was her 
notorious program of repression. 

Her return to office has been a triumph 
of single-minded political generalship 
over a divided and ill-organised oppo- 
sition. Her brilliant grasp of timing and 
strategy after the rout of the Congress 
Party in 1977 have rarely been matched 
by a defeated and discredited political 
leader. 

When told of that electoral debacle, 
she retired to a darkened room in a 
state of shock, refusing visitors and 
fearing that she and her son, Sanjay, 
would be imprisoned or handed over to 
the mob. 

But as the weeks passed with the 
ministers of Morarji Desai’s victorious 
Janata Government squabbling greedily 
over the spoils of office and unable to 
agree upon her fate, she began — in 
consultation with Sanjay and his cronies 
— to plan her return. 

Unable to regain control of her party 
she divided it in February, 1978, hoisting 
the standard of legitimacy herself. 

The party functionaries stayed loyal 
to the old leaders, but most MPs rallied 
to the newly formed Indira Congress. 
Her election to parliament from 
Chikmagalur in November, 1978, with 
a majority of 77,000, legitimised her 
position as Morarji Desai’s most for- 
midable opponent. 


Indira Gandhi: will her return to power show up a 
capacity for repression rather than reform? 


During the period of her political 
rehabilitation, she toured the country, 
grieving with Moslems and Harian 
untouchables, victims of murderous riots 
organised by Janata’s Hindu chauvinist 
thugs. She wept at the plight of the poor 
who suffered most from sharply rising 
prices. She dutifully sought 
the benediction of any guru 
she could find. 

By now, conflicts within the 
uneasy Janata coalition were 
deepening. “It can be said 
about Indira Gandhi,” a New 
Delhi magazine observed, 
“that with the kind of enemies 
she has she needs no friends.” 

One by one, she sounded 
out the Janata leaders until 
her discreet emissaries re- 
ported that the ambitious but 
disgruntled Deputy Prime 
Minister, Charan Singh, could 
be persuaded to rebel. Singh 
was a personal enemy, regu- 
larly threatening her with a 
Nuremberg-style trial, but he 
was also desperately anxious 
to become Prime Minister. 

She left the hard bargaining 
to Sanjay and his former 
school-fellow Kamal Nath, a 
rising young manufacturer of 
electrical goods in Calcutta, 
who negotiated with Singh’s principal 
lieutenant, Raj Narain, often in condi- 
tions of absurdly theatrical cloak- 
and-dagger secrecy. 

After weeks of clandestine talks it 
was agreed that Singh would break with 
Desai and head a new government 
propped up by Indira Congress MPs. 
The coup de grace was administered last 
July. Recognising that he had lost his 
parliamentary majority, Desai quit 
rather than face certain defeat on a 
no-confidence motion. 

It was no part of Mrs Gandhi's design 
to perpetuate the authority of the 
truculent and still hostile Charan Singh. 
On August 20, when the new Prime 
Minister was called upon to demonstrate 
his support, Indira Congress MPs 
suddenly refused to stand by their man. 

She had _ taken the _ political 
temperature accurately, concluding that 
none of the warring groups in 
parliament could muster enough men to 
command a majority — and that Singh’s 
fall would inevitably mean new 
elections. It was the moment she had 
been waiting for. 

She has promised strong government 
to tackle India’s problems. But the 
ominous resurgence of Sanjay Gandhi — 
100 of the newly elected Congress MPs 
are believed to be his nominees — 
suggests to many observers that the real 
strength of her government will lie once 
again in its capacity for repression rather 
than reform. [J 
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BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT 


ALL the economic theorists and political 
meddlers of the world have failed to 
demonetise the role of gold. but there is 
one factor that will certainly limit its 
continuing incredible price rise — the 
immutable law of supply and demand. 
At current gold prices. hordes of 
formerly sub-economic gold deposits 
around the world have been transformed 


once again into potential ore bodies. 


AUSTRALIA BEGINS 
THE 1980s 
WITH A GOLD RUSH 


By DAVID HASELHURST 


In Australia in recent weeks, dozens 
of long-forgotten gold mines have 
emerged like phantoms into the stock 
exchange news as companies report 
plans to re-examine them — mines such 
as the Great Fingall. Big Bell, the Sons 
of Gwalia, the Last Chance, the 
Prophecy-Perseverance and even The 
Bulletin mine at Bamboo Creek, WA. 

This week's Bulletin’ presents an 


How the companies stand 


Market 
capital- 
isation Proven 

Tennant Creek 
Australian $13.2m — 


Development 


ORE RESERVES 


500,000t of 


Value 
of ore in 
ground 


Value/ 
tonne at 
$450 oz 


Probable Possible 


$111 $55.5m 


7.7/gms 


Beaconsfield, Tasmania 


Allstate Expl 
(46.2% interest) 
Central Norseman 


$6.1m — 


580,000t of 
17.2gms 
1.2mt 10gms 


$158m 


Emperor Mines $17.1m 


224,000t of 


377 ,000t of 
18 5gms 
na. 


$289 $80m 


22.4gms 


n.a. $247 $143m 


n.a. n.a. $145 $174m 


Mt Charlotte and Fimiston 


Gold Mines of 
Kalgoorlie 

(24% interest) 
Hill 50 Gold» 


$37.7m 4,871,000t oe 


5.04gms 


$30m 590,000t of 


9 4gms/tonnes 


Marvel Loch 
15,580t of 
12. 3gms 8 

Bamboo Creek 

$4.2m — 


Kia Ora Gold 
(57.9% interest) 


$8.2m 


Kitchener Mining 


North Kalgurli 36.4m 394 ,500t of 2 
7.21gms 7. 
Otter Exploration  $12.16m — 

(40% interest) 
Poseidon (24%) 
Queen Margaret 

(50% interest) 
Spargos Ex (50%) $6m 
*Southern Goldfields $2.8m 
*Telfer (BHP 30%) . — 
Uranium & Nickel $5.1m 


Wattle Gully Gold $7.6m 


(see GMK.) 


15,400t of 
11.2gms 


$40.7m 
$9m 


44m tonnes of 6 


390,000t of 
9.64gms er 
*Proven and probable reserves not broken down. 
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Corinthian 
200,000t of 


363,409t 


(38.6% interest. See Kia Ora Gold) 
447 000t of 


5m tonnes n.a. $91 $297m 


5gms/tonne 
5m tof 8 4gms 


nua. n.a. $136 $80m 


Marvel Loch 
500 ,000t of 
7.72gm 


$113 $46.9m 


gm/tonne 


246,695t of 
22gm ‘tonne 
n.a. 


$225m 
27.9gms 
78,400t of 
34gm/tonne 


— 0.5 to Iimt 
of 5gms/t 


$71.7m 


$36-$72m 


$297m 


4200t of n.a. $7.5m 


21.1gms 
(See Queen Margaret) 
326,000t of 10gms/tonne 


$7.5m 
$48m 
$432m 
$31.3m 
$109m 


8gms 


n.a. 
5gms/tonne 


exclusive analysis of 17 producers and 
dormant gold deposits with stated ore 
reserves in Australia, and suggests which 
shares have the best potential and 
greatest safety. 

Over the next 12 months to two years. 
these and other deposits will start to 
contribute to increased world-produc- 
tion and a level must be reached where 
sufficient new gold is coming on to the 
market to stabilise the price. 

That isn’t to say the long-term price 
of gold will fall alarmingly from_ its 
present levels, although a_ short-term 
reaction may bring the world price back 
temporarily. 

The fact is that an uncertain world 
has demonstrated that gold does have a 
monetary role as the only storehouse of 
value that cannot be perverted by 
politicians and governments: for they 
cannot print more of it or create more of 
it. 

A clever communist banker — Janos 
Fekete of the Hungarian National Bank 
— put the situation into a neat nutshell 
last year when he was asked an opinion 
about the future of gold ahead of the 
latest price surge: “The problem of the 
gold standard is really a very simple one. 
There are about 300 economists in the 
world opposed to gold and three billion 
people in favor of it. All it takes is for 
the 300 to convince the three billion that 
they are wrong.” 

The world has not been convinced 
and, in the wake of Russia’s invasion of 
Afghanistan, the world gold price at one 
stage topped $US680 an ounce under 
frantic buying pressure. A year ago it 
stood around $US230 an ounce. 

Before we look at the Australian gold 
deposits and the companies in the gold 
rush, we might ask: why has the price of 
gold soared? 

First, we should 
supply-demand situation. 


look at the 
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Ten-pound gold bars at the Matthey Garrett refinery at Rockdale, NSW. The bars are the 


standard trading unit on the Sydney Futures Exchange 


Newly-mined gold from the Western 
world amounted to 969 tonnes in 1978, 
plus 410 tonnes from the communist 
bloc, mainly Russia. This was little 
changed from the previous two years 
and since the early 1970s new gold 
production has been declining. 

Sales of gold from governments and 
official source holdings to the private 
sector — mainly from the US Treasury 
and the International Monetary Fund — 
rose from 269 tonnes in 1977 to 362 
tonnes in 1978 and were even higher last 
year. The US Treasury sales were aimed 
largely at dampening the price of gold — 
but Uncle Sam has been emptying his 
purse to no avail. 

WORLD GOLD SUPPLY 


1977 1978 

(tonnes) (tonnes) 
Free world mine output 968 969 
Eastern bloc output 410 410 
Official sales 269 362 
TOTAL to private market 1637 1741 


According to Consolidated Gold 
Fields’ latest annual review of world 
gold, commercial and industrial demand 
for fabricated gold products in 1978 rose 
11 percent to 1552 tonnes, jewellery 


manufacture rose 58 percent to 1001 
tonnes, other industrial uses accounted 
for 293 tonnes (up 17 percent) and 
official coins 259 tonnes (137 tonnes in 
£977), 

In addition, growing private demand 
for bullion holdings and renewed official 
purchases from some governments, such 
as the Arab oil States, have put more 
pressure on supply. 

The gap can be met only through 
re-cycling existing stock, further sales 
from government reserves, private 
selling and new mine production. 

Australia produces only a little more 
than 2 percent of the non-communist 
world’s gold. Production is dominated 
by South Africa. The major gold 
producers in 1978, with the 1977 figures 
included for comparison, were: 


1977 1978 
(tonnes) (tonnes) 
South Africa 700 706 
Canada 54 53 
USA 32 30 
Papua New Guinea 22 23 
Australia 19 20 
Other non-communist 141 137 
TOTAL: 968 969 
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The world gold price rose 31 percent 
in 1978, from an average of $US147.74 
in 1977 to $US193.50. 

Such a rise should have stimulated 
increased production — yet output 
remained steady in 1978. There are two 
reasons: one, producing miners took the 
opportunity to process lower-grade ores, 
and two, formerly sub-economic 
deposits that might have become viable 
have a long lead time to be re-equipped. 

Last year’s price surge will ensure a 
sharp increase in gold output in the year 
or so ahead — if the price holds. 

Let’s go back a bit for an explanation 
of gold’s resurgence. 

Until the late 1960s, the world had a 
fairly stable monetary system based on 
an international gold exchange standard. 
The central banks of world governments 
held their reserves of money in two’ 
forms: 

e Gold 
e@ Paper money in prime currencies 
redeemable for gold on demand. 

Until World War II the paper money 
component of reserves amounted to only 
10 percent of, the total. The rest was 
represented by gold with an official price 
set in the 1930s of $US35 an oz. 

But with the expansion of post-war 
trade, paper money became a bigger and 
growing component of reserves. 

Until -Mareh, 1968, the '.US 
Government stuck by its pledge to 
provide all the gold that the free market 
sought at a price of $US35 an oz. But 
demand then became so great that a 
two-tier gold price was introduced — 
one, an Official price of $US35_ for 
inter-government dealings, and two, a 
free market price for private dealings. 


By .December 31, .1969, the two 
components of the international 
monetary reserves were: gold, 


$US43,120 million; paper, $US39,006 
million. 

In March, 1970, the face value of the 
paper money equalled the world’s gold 
stock based on the official gold price of 


» $US835 an oz. 


Soon the amount of paper money 
began to creep ahead of the gold 
reserves. And since then the flood of 
paper money has been growing at a 
compound annual rate of more than 18 
percent. 

By August, 1971, the US announced it 
was no longer prepared to redeem its 
foreign-held dollars for gold at $US35 
an oz — and the final cornerstone for 
monetary stability was demolished. 

In December, 1974, gold peaked at 
SUSLS4 an oz, “ahead of ‘the 
announcement that US citizens would 
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again be able to own gold privately. But 
the demand for a people unused to 
private gold ownership was slow and 
gold drifted to a low of $US106 before it 
began to rise again through late 1976 to 
1978. The rise was spurred by escalating 
oil prices, America’s mounting trade 
deficits and its need to create more 
paper money to pay for the imports. 

The non-communist world uses about 
10,000 million barrels of oil a year. Until 
early 1979, oil was priced around 
$US12.80 a barrel, making an annual 
world oil bill of about $128,000 million. 

Since then the price of oil has at least 
doubled, meaning that the amount of 
paper money or credit that must be 
created to pay for it is approaching an 
extra $130 million a year. 

Ahead of that rise, gold “bulls” such 
as James Cowan, publisher of the Midas 
newsletter, predicted a year ago that a 
“huge upsurge in the gold price would 
be required to adequately ‘back’ the 
heap of paper.” 

They have so far been proved right, 
although Cowan is advising caution in 
dabbling in gold at current high prices. 

His Cowan Investment Survey 
regularly fixes an “intrinsic value” for 
gold by dividing the face value of paper 
money in world monetary reserves by 
the gold stocks held in those reserves. 

At the end of 1979, the face value of 
paper money in world monetary reserves 
equalled $US357,746 million, divided by 
gold stocks of 1132 million ozs — giving 
a basic intrinsic value for gold of 
$US316 an oz. 

If you subscribe to Cowan’s theories, 
that suggests the present free market 
price is due for a downward correction 
in the short term — but continuing paper 
money creation will ensure growth in the 
gold price in the longer term. 

Australian gold “bulls” can punt their 
money on. non-income-earning gold 
bullion, dabble dangerously in the 
volatile futures market or buy shares in 
gold mines. 

In the table we show 17 companies 
with claimed or estimated gold reserves 
in Australia, showing their market 
capitalisation (at final prices on January 
8), their ore reserves and grades, the 
value a tonne of their ore and the value 
of ore in the ground owned by the 
companies. 

The ore value is based on an 
Australian producer price of $450 an oz 
— which at the time of writing was $100 
below the price then ruling. 

We have deliberately omitted 
Peko-Wallsend — Australia’s second- 
largest gold producer after the Telfer 
Project — because its gold earnings are 
mixed up with copper, coal, tungsten 
and other activities. Likewise, we've 
omitted Bougainville (copper-gold); 
BHP (owner of 30 percent of Telfer), 
because it is difficult to isolate gold 
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Our actions speak louder than words. 


We are better with steel and concrete 
than with words. So we spend more time 
doing than talking. 

Which is probably why many of 
Australia’s largest and most complicated 
projects have been built by the Transfield 
Group. And finished on time. Which speaks 
for itself. 
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The all Australian Construction Group. 
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mining from their other activities; and 
Western Mining, which has indirect 
interests in gold as the major 
shareholder in Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
and Central Norseman. 

The deposits can be divided into two 
classes: 

1. Producing mines which are 
equipped and going concerns. As the 
table shows, these mines can operate 
profitably on ore worth as little as $98 a 
tonne in the Telfer open cut and $91 a 
tonne on the big, established Kalgoorlie 
mines, where stated reserves are 
considerable if low grade. These mines 
are equipped and running. They do not 
need masses of new money to _ be 
invested in infrastructure, treatment 
plant and grass-roots mine development. 

The key figure in the table is the 
value a tonne of the ore controlled by 
each company, for companies with high 
ore values are best insulated against a 
decline in the gold price. 

But it’s no good having rich ore if 
there’s not enough of it to justify the cost 
of establishing a mine. So the extent of 
the ore reserves — expressed here as 
value of ore in the ground — is also 
important. And another crucial factor is 
the quality of stated reserves — whether 
proven, probable or possible. 

In the case of a leading and profitable 
producer, such as Central Norseman, the 
stated ore reserves are somewhat 
academic. For years the company has 
never revealed more than sufficient 
proven reserves to sustain four or five 
years’ production. 

Of the companies in the list, the 
profitable producers are: Central 
Norseman, Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, 
Poseidon and the Telfer project. Telfer is 
managed by Newmont of America. 

Of the other mines in the list, two are 
equipped for production although they 
were unprofitable last year — Emperor 
and Australian Development — and the 
rest are deposits to be developed. 

Emperor Mines reduced its scale of 
operations at the end of 1977 after being 
plagued by labor feather-bedding in its 
Fijian mines, long strikes and political 
interference. After a $1.5 million loss last 
year, the company announced plans in 
December to increase the scale of its 
Operations and a_ profitable current 
second half is predicted. 

Australian Development exhausted 
its proven reserves in 1978 and suffered 
a loss last year working very low-grade 
ore while it sought to prove up 
extensions to its Tennant Creek open-cut 
in the Northern Territory. Successful 
development of the probable reserves 
will restore gold production to 22,000 oz 
a year, and a recent one-for-four share 
issue at 35c raised $1 million, or half the 
cost of the development. 

One way of evaluating income- 
producing gold shares is to compare 
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their sensitivity to a change in the gold 
price. The following table shows the 
eight locally-listed companies with direct 
or substantial indirect interests in 
profitable gold mines, what they earned 
a share last year, and what a change of 
$USS5O an oz in the gold price would do 
to their earnings a share: 


Company Earnings EPS change 
per on $US50 
share change in 
1979 gold price 
BHP 68c 0.11c 
Bougainville 34c(est) 3.50 
CRA 35(est) 1.26 
Central Norseman 36.5¢ 14.1c 
GMK 25.4c 14c 
Peko-Wallsend 55.9c 13c 
Poseidon 12.6c 7,.3¢ 
Western Mining 11.9¢c N2o 


Obviously, Poseidon and GMK offer 
the most leverage, with the greatest 
potential gain in earnings a share as the 
gold price rises. They also present the 
greatest exposure to loss when the gold 
price falls. 

Investors who are convinced that the 
long-term price of gold will rise could 
well consider buying into either 
Poseidon or GMK in the wake of any 
sharp, short-term drop in the world gold 
price that pulls the share price down. 

Among the hopefuls, the value a 
tonne of their ore reserves, the size and 
certainty of their reserves and _ their 
market capitalisation varies widely. 


But of them all, Kitchener Mining 
stands out with ore valued at $368 a 
tonne and sizeable reserves potential. 
Even if the company’s possible ore 
claims are ignored, probable ore has an 
in-ground value of $403 a tonne and a 
total value of $146 million. 

With such a high ore grade, its 
capitalisation compared with its ore 
potential appears undervalued against 
other “spec” miners. 

A brief rundown on the rest is: 

Allstate Exploration: Amax of the US 
will earn a 50.1 percent interest in the 
old Beaconsfield mine in Tasmania by 
spending $3 million. Remaining interests 
will then be Tricentrol Oil of the UK, 
3.7 percent, and Allstate, 46.2 percent. In 
the table, the value of ore in the ground 
represents Allstate’s percentage. Another 
good punt with high-value ore. 

Hill 50 Gold: Owns the old Morning 
Star mine at Mt Magnet, WA, and other 
promising leases on the Murchison 
goldfields. WMC holds 35 percent. 

North Kalgurli: [ts Main and Croesus 
shafts on the Golden Mile are being 
recommissioned for a production rate of 
200,000 tonnes of moderate-grade ore a 
year. Has the major advantage of 
established plant and $6.5 million cash 
raised in a recent placement. 

Kia Ora Gold: Has a 57.9 percent 
interest in the old Marvel Loch mine on 


the Yilgarn goldfield in WA with a 
treatment plant installed. Proven 
reserves are small (see table). The 
company has various mortgage commit- 
ments. 

Otter Exploration: Still very much in 
the “possible” class with its Griffins 
Find, near Lake Grace, WA. Seltrust is 
putting up all the funds to possible 
development to earn 60 percent. Otter 
owns 12/4 percent of Allstate. 

Queen Margaret Mines: A _ recent 
float with 50 percent of the old Mt Ida 
mine, 200 kilometres north-west of 
Kalgoorlie, and a 75 percent interest in a 
range of prospects and dumps at Mt Sir 
Samuel and in the Menzies district. 

Southern Goldfields: Another new 
float with blocks of previously-worked 
claims in the Kalgoorlie-Boulder area, 
plus the Sons of Gwalia mine and a joint 
venture with Newmont on a_ gold 
prospect at Redcliffe, WA. 

Wattle Gully Gold: After years of 
sporadic production and unusual 
management, this company’s Chewton 
mine in Victoria is now under the 
management of the Swan-Eagle group of 
WA, which is re-appraising it. 

This list includes only companies 
with ore reserves in some form. Out 
there in the back blocks of Australia 
dozens of other prospectors may yet join 
them. [] 
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Elanco has the know how and experience to help you bring forth more from the land. 
More bountiful harvests. More perfect crops. More profit from every hectare. 


Elanco can help you develop strong, healthy livestock. To suppress parasites. To improve 
growth rates and feed performance. 


Elanco. It’s the name behind a wide range of scientifically advanced ideas that can help 
you bring forth more profit from your land. 


£2573 More profit from the land. 
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Being an ANZ Area Bank Manager means 
a lot more than simply managing a bank. It means 
involvement in the growth of the area, and becoming 
expert in its particular problems and needs. 

Our Area Managers tend to spend almost as 
much time out of the office as in it. Qut talking to local 
industries, learning about the good times and the not 
SO good, planning ways to head off financial problems 
before they arise . . . Sometimes just being an objective 
sounding board for new ideas. 

SO our area banking system gives you a 
local man with local knowledge, but more importantly, 
it gives you Someone In your area with the power and 
resources to make things happen quickly. 


In his own building he has a team of experts 
from various specialised departments: Esanda, 
Corporate, Commercial and International. It's all at our 
Area Managers’ fingertips so they can make quick 
decisions for you. Most times there's no need to refer 
to head office which means no unnecessary delays ... 
no confusing lines of communication. 

What you virtually get is a local head office. 

Perhaps it’s about time your business 
enjoyed the benefits of ANZ area banking. Call your 
local Area Manager ... 
you may find he already 
knows a lot about your 
type of business. 
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Smaller is bigger 

BRIDGE OIL’S new senior petroleum 
reservoir engineer, Jack Alemian, who 
has just finished a stint with the Qatar 
Petroleum Producing Authority, makes 
some interesting comparisons between 
that tiny chunk of desert on the Persian 
Gulf and Australia. 

One of the former Trucial States, 
Qatar is a 50 by 100 miles strip onshore, 
plus 7500 square miles of territorial 
waters and a total population of 150,000; 
90,000 of them are foreign “guest 
workers,” mainly Pakistanis, Indians, 
Iranians and Koreans. 

Qatar produces about 550,000 barrels 
of oil a day and around 500 million 
cubic feet of gas. Australia’s current 
production is about 442,000 barrels of oil 
and 892 million cubic feet of gas a day. 

But Qatar has just discovered an 
offshore gas field with recoverable 
reserves of 100 trillion cubic feet. The 
North-West Shelf has about 12 trillion 
and Bass Strait about 8 trillion cubic 
feet. 


Trouble in store 

THE STAFF of Waltons Ltd stand to 
lose more than anybody out of the 
retailer’s present weak share price. 

Waltons Ltd shares have drifted back 
from 70c early in January to a recent low 
for the year of around 60c — which isn’t 
encouraging for the trustees of the staff 
pension fund hoping for the exercise of 
an option to buy 2,000,000 of their 
shares at $1 each. 

Waltons has been undergoing a great 
upheaval, with sackings, transfers and 
store changes, since the Melbourne 
syndicate of Abe Goldberg, Morris Joss, 
John Gandel and Mark Bensen acquired 
a 20 percent holding last July. Much of 
that holding came from institutions at $1 
a share and 4.4 percent of it from the 
staff pension fund at the same price. 
Waltons’ shares on the market at the 
time were trading a bit above 70c. 

The staff fund held 17.1 percent of 
Waltons and the trustees granted the 
syndicate an option to buy another 4.4 
percent or 2,027,090 shares by January 
25 at $1. 

In the wake of Waltons’ disastrous 
result announced in September — a 
$1.49 million loss for the year to July 31 
after a $6 million deficit in the second 
half swamped earlier earnings — a major 
reshuffle was launched. 

Scores of people in Waltons’ 
7000-plus staff spread over about 70 
stores were transferred to other jobs. 
Many were sent from buying and 
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“I remember when you saw only one or two of them around.” 


administrative positions to the sales 
counters, others were transferred to 
stores far from their homes and, just 
before Christmas, the head office public 
relations unit was disbanded and 18 of 
the 48 advertising staff sacked. 

A new managing director — John 
Donohoe, formerly of Waltons and in 
recent years merchandise director of the 
successful discounter Norman Ross — 
was called back to the firm by chairman 
John Walton in November. 

Despite all the changes, Wildcat 
understands Waltons met its sales and 
profit targets in only one month since 


July 31 last year. Fortunately, that 
month was December and it’s 
understood post-Christmas sales in 


January have helped push this month to 
a promising start. 

Waltons balances for the first half of 
the current year at the end of this month 
and investment analysts will be keen to 
see if a turnaround has emerged. But it’s 
not reflected yet in the share price. 


Rise in nickel 

THE certainty of higher defence 
spending throughout the world will 
underpin the market for strategic metals 
such as nickel. 

_ The peak world price for nickel was 
raised 20c to $US3.25 a lb in December 
— arise of 58 percent over prices ruling 
last February. 

While this is bullish news for 
Australia’s largest nickel miner, Western 
Mining Corporation, which should 
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produce about 20,000 tonnes of metal in 
the current second half, it will be even 
more significant for a marginal producer 
such as Metals Exploration NL. 

Metals Exploration owns 50 percent 
of the Greenvale nickel project, which - 
has been operating at close to break 
even, although it has been in danger of 
slipping into the red again in the face of 
rising oil prices because it uses 350,000 
tonnes of oil a year in processing its 
lateritic nickel ore. It also has massive 
interest bills to meet. 

But latterly it has been looking at 
converting to coal for much of its energy 
needs and if that switch is made, the 
company offers a first class leverage 
situation. 

The investment newsletter Your 
Money is telling its clients (who pay $200 
a year for the advice) the stock must be 
bought at current levels of around 83c 
for a strong move towards $1.20. The 
newsletter estimates that a 10 percent 
rise in the world nickel price will boost 
Metals Exploration’s earnings a share by 
23c from its 50 percent share of profits 
from Greenvale. It tips a dividend this 
year of probably Sc a share. If that 


comes good it will be Metals 
Exploration’s first payout. to sharehol- 
ders. 


Mid-East Minerals, now controlled 
by Sam Gazal’s Winthrop Investments 
group, owns 28 percent of Metals 
Exploration and Wildcat understands 
the newsletter’s tip on the stock is based 
on Winthrop’s private assessment of its 
potential. 
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Jack Nicklaus designed these clubs for himself. 

And it took him twenty years of hard pro golf to do it. 

Years of trying every conceivable design feature. 

The Nicklaus VIP is built to the same design Jack uses 
in his tournaments around the world. 


“The shafts are 
simply the best 

available anywhere, 
regardless of price.” 


No other club has more practical winning experience fit Custom-built to 
ind i you. 
behind it. ; | 
Slazenger custom- 
Jack has some very firm opinions about clubs: build my Nicklaus VIP’s to 


pares 


“There’s more nonsense talked about golf club design 
than anything else...some manufacturers come up with 
new gimmicks and fads all the time. 

“T don’t believe in that. 

“Extremes of design never last long, and when you're 
buying a matched set you want clubs you can live with 
until they become a part of you. 


individual order, to exactly 
suit your build and game. 
“Each club is numbered 
and registered at the 
factory, so if you 
ever have to y 
replace a lost or . a 
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pro. He'll specify the nght shaft stiffness to suit you, the 
night swing weight, and the nght ‘lie’ for the club-head. 
“A set of matched clubs is a fine investment. I hope 
you get as much satisfaction out of my clubs as I do.” 
VIP trons are 
The woods are milled from maple, laminated under 


finely made 
great heat and pressure to phenomenal hardness. 


Fd i investment castings. | ® 
“I designed the Nicklaus VIP for Slazenger, based on 
what I know works. To me they have a good ‘feel: ..a sense of I US 
rightness, and that’s half the battle. 


“Slazenger’s standard of construction equals any in the 


world. They use rock-hard maple for the woods, so you should Sp h_ AA a” F— [el a E— FS. 


never split a club-head. 


tty 


Shafts are made in four 
grades of stiffness to suit 
the individual player. 


THE WINNING FEELING JWT894.P.048 


BAIN & 
COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF THE SYDNEY 
STOCK EXCHANGE LIMITED 


Established 18/77 


We are 
pleased to 
record 103 
years of 
service to 
clients 


The full range of 


Financial 
Services 
offered include: 


Stock Market Transactions 

Fixed Interest Investment 

Bond Trading 

Money Market Operations 

Underwriting 

Corporate Finance Services 

Option & Commodity Trading 

Leasing — Leverage & Direct 

Mortgage Broking & Syndication 

Property Finance — Commercial 
& Residential 

Portfolio Planning & Advice 

Retirement Counselling 


6-10 O’Connell St 
sydney, 2000 
Phone 232 0544 


303 COLLINS STREET, 
MELBOURNE 
Phone 62 4031 


260 QUEEN STREET, BRISBANE 
Phone 31 2191 


ALSO AT LONDON 

AND HONG KONG 
REPRESENTATIVES: GENEVA 
AND TOKYO 


The case against parity pricing 


AS expected the OPEC oil price 
increases have restarted the debate in 
Australia) as to whether we _ need 
import-parity pricing. Actually the 
government and Opposition are closer 
than either of their able spokesmen, 
John Carrick or Paul Keating, admit. 

Senator Carrick makes an unassail- 
able case for the principle of adopting 
the international price in order to 
encourage economical use of a scarce 
resource. Big price increases in the past 
two years have already had a major 
impact in depressing the growth of 
consumption of petroleum products. 
They have fallen to a third of their 
previous rate. 

Adjustment takes time quite sensibly 
because of the stock of existing plant 
designed in times of oil plenty. Estimates 
have been made that whereas demand 
will only be depressed by about 5 
percent by any price increase in the short 
term, in the longer term that same price 
increase will produce a 30 percent or so 
reduction in the quantity demanded. 

Opposition spokesman Paul Keating 
in his statements on energy policy does 
not seem to challenge the value of the 
world market price in encouraging 
conservation of oil. He concentrates his 
criticism on the way the government is 
exploiting the international oil price 
rises in order to raise extra tax revenue — 
turning each petrol pump into a tax 
office. 

He has a valid point there, though 
almost every government in the world is 
doing the same thing and it is difficult to 
believe that a Labor government with 
its ambitious spending schemes would 
extract less revenue from oil than the 
incumbent coalition. 

What the Opposition would in its 
turn do about the taxation of oil is not 
clear however. 

The government’s oil levy arrange- 
ments are in a state of confusion. It did 
announce in the 1978 budget a phasing 
out of the present levy which imposes 
discriminatory and almost confiscatory 
levels of taxation on the Bass Strait 
producers but it is finding the revenues 
they provide so attractive a source of 
funds that spokesmen are now saying 
quietly that the government will abort 
the levy phase-out at the halfway mark. 

Senator Carrick talks about the ALP 
proposals for a new resource tax as if it 
would be imposed on top of the existing 
levy arrangements and, given the history 
of new taxes and the ambiguity of 
Opposition statements, this is not 
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altogether an unfair interpretation. 

The ALP’s July, 1979, Adelaide 
platform as adopted at its latest biennial 
national conference is highly ambiguous 
on the vital matter of taxation of 
domestic oil production and _ pricing 
policies. It talks about a commitment to 
“establish a secondary profits related 
resource tax” and makes no mention 
about this as a replacement of the 
existing levy although Keating has done 
so. He has spoken in terms of replacing 
the levy but Senator Carrick, in labelling 
the Opposition as the harbinger of 
destructive and penal taxation against 
the local oil producers, is placing the bet 
on Keating being over-ruled by the 
business bashers and big spenders of the 
ALP. 

Keating says very quietly from time 
to time that the ALP would not interfere 
with world parity pricing for “new oil.” 
His only quarrel he says is with parity 
pricing for “old oil.” He claims that the 
Liberal Government’s commitment to 
allowing ESSO-BHP full world returns 
from their Bass Strait field — is 
unnecessary, because it 1s low-cost oil. 

That is wrong in several respects. 
While presently extremely large profits 
are being made by the Bass Strait oil 
partners, like all oilfields this one will 
have a rising cost curve in the sense that 
as the deposit is drained down, each 
additional barrel will require increased 
costs of extraction. Increased amounts 
will have to be spent in extra production 
wells, in concentrating the oil and in 
pumping it. 

The interests of the national economy 
of Australia demand that oil be 
extracted from that field up to the point 
where extraction costs of the last barrel 
of oil have risen to world parity prices. 
Those national interests will not be 
served if the present government reneges 
on its promises to phase out the oil levy, 
or if a Labor Government tries to 
re-install the bureaucratic monstrosity of 
distinguishing between old oil and new 
oil, or low-cost and high-cost fields. 

What governments really need to do 
in the national interest is to get out of 
the way and to cease discriminating 
against oil exploration and _ oil 
production domestically. When oil is 
saleable for what it will fetch free of 
government interference, like meat or 
vegetables, and producers are subject to 
the same pricing and taxation as 
producers of those important com- 
modities, then its supply will be equally 
secure. |_| 
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Ben, Vicki and Otto knew the score 


QUITE FRANKLY, Pierpont would 
rather have been working for The 
Bulletin in 1880. 

The world was in better hands then. 
General Gordon was running the Sudan 
firmly and well, while Benjamin Disraeli 
had just been elected Prime Minister, 
and was hitting it off like ham and eggs 
with Queen Victoria. Bismarck had put 
the French in their place in 1870, 
100-odd South Wales Borderers had 
stood off 4000 rampaging Zulus at 
Rorke’s Drift and the Webbs were not 
due to invent Fabianism for another 
four years. 

But what appeals to Pierpont most 
about 1880 is that financial reporting 
was a good deal simpler in this literary 
magazine then. 

The Bulletin of those days was more 
interested in the theatre and the social 
news. Its page one on January 31, 1880, 
was largely devoted to a complaint that 
Sir Henry Parkes had not allowed its 
zealous scribes to watch the hanging of 
the Wantabadgery bushrangers. 

The financial news was rather played 
down, and confined almost entirely to 
brief mining reports and dividend 
notices. Some of the latter were cryptic 
to the point of being meaningless. The 
journal reported, for example, that “The 
Queensland National Bank directors 
recommend a dividend of 10 percent 
transfer £20,000 to reserve and carry 
forward £5000.” 

In another of these succinct items, 
entitled “News in a Nutshell,” The 
Bulletin reported that the Australian 
Steam Navigation Co’s balance sheet 
showed a profit of £16,249, from which 
directors recommended an 8 percent 
dividend. “The ship property is valued at 
£380,624 and the freehold and leasehold 
property at £214,594.” 

This is a mite more helpful. We don’t 
know what pay-out ratio was 
represented by the 8 percent dividend 
because no figure is given for issued 
capital, but we can see at a glance that 
the old ASN’s profit represented a very 
low return on assets employed. On the 
assets shown, earnings represent only 2.7 
percent, or sixpence-halfpenny in the 
pound. It might have been even lower 
because there could have been other 
assets than those mentioned. 

There are dozens of these laconic 
items, many of which must have left 
readers thirsting for elaboration. 

“A stand up fight has occurred in the 
Victoria Assembly,” they reported. And: 
“Some of the Melbourne lemonade- 
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makers substitute sulphuric for citric 
acid in manufacturing their beverages.” 
One feels the need for more 
information. 

On the other hand, gold mines were 
richer then. “News in a_ Nutshell” 
reported that 48 tons of stone from the 
Lady Mary at Gympie had yielded 92 
ounces 9 pennyweight of gold; and that 
Jones and Co, of Parkes, had cleaned up 
their second crushing of 59 tons for 117 
oz. 3 dwt. This means the Gympie mine 
was yielding just over two ounces to the 
long ton and the Parkes crush was 
yielding just under two ounces. 
Pierpont’s mouth waters at the thought 
of what these mines would return with 
more efficient milling machinery and 
gold at $US600 an ounce. 

Indeed, these were great days for gold 
miners. The first Bulletin reported that: 
“Some very important discoveries of 
gold-bearing quartz have been made on 
the Sebastapol lines of reef. There is 
great excitement in_ Ballarat’ in 
consequence.” 

Similarly the journal reported that “A 
new rush, with good prospects, has taken 
place near Murchison, Victoria.” 

If Pierpont had been a financial 
scribe in 1880, he could have amassed a 
fortune simply by writing a_ few 
desultory dividend’ reports over 
breakfast and then riding off in his sulky 
for the rest of the week to peg Broken 
Hill and Mount Isa. 

Occasionally. however. The Bulletin 


Such as the 
paragrah which began: “It is with very 
deep regret that the public in general 
and the members of the theatre 
profession in particular hear of the 
insolvency of Mr Henry Burton, the 


struck a modern note. 


circus proprietor whose name is 
throughout Australia familiar as a 
household word.” Burton sounds as 


though he must have been the Harry M. 
Miller of his day, which proves there’s 
nothing new about showbiz insolvencies. 

And modern entrepreneurs could 
learn a trick or two from the directors of 
the Mutual Provident Society of 1880. 
The week before January 31, the society 
had held a meeting purely for the 
purpose — according to its adver- 
tisements — of electing auditors. When 
the meeting was held directors 
introduced another motion designed to 


disenfranchise two-thirds of the 
membership. Only 53 of the society’s 
35,000 members had attended the 
meeting. 


The Echo, The Evening News and The 
Herald carried differing stories of the 
meeting, and were unable to agree on 
whether the motion had been carried. 
Another modern touch. 

But the most astute financier in the 
colony appears to have been the former 
wife of the principal jailer at 
Darlinghurst. The jailer and his wife 
kept custody of all the prisoners’ 
valuables and also ran the only store 
from which inmates could buy goods. 
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“The advantages which would accrue 
to society were it possible for every 
men’s grocer to be his banker are too 
obvious to need recapitulation,” The 
Bulletin pointed out. 

The prisoners spent their time 
making cabbage tree hats from materials 
provided by the jailer’s wife, who bought 
and resold their craftwork. She also sold 
the prisoners candles so they could work 
at night. “So extensive was the private 


business nocturnally transacted that, 
viewed at night from the sandhills 
behind it, Darlinghurst appeared 


illuminated,” The Bulletin said. 

To keep profits up, the warders 
would sometimes raid the cells, seize the 
candles and return them to the store. 
The jailer’s wife then sold them back to 
the convicts. 

These practices had evidently been 
stamped out by narrow-minded 
authorities some time before 1880, but it 
still sounds the sort of society in which 
Pierpont could thrive. 

Finally, Pierpont must point out that 
the most topical item of foreign news in 
1880 was the confrontation between 
Russia and the West in Afghanistan. 

After a complex series of internal 
shifts in power, Amir Yakub Khan had 
become pro-Russian, in 1879, recog- 
nising their claims to a sphere of interest 
in Afghanistan. At the same _ time, 
members of the British Legation in 
Kabul were murdered. 

Sir Frederick (later Lord) Roberts 
had the Amir abducted and replaced by 
a pro-British ruler. Then, in 1880, a 
serious revolt broke out in the south of 
Afghanistan, where rebels wiped out one 
British detachment and besieged another 
in Kandahar. 

In one of the great marches of 
military history, Roberts took 10,000 
troops across 500 kilometres of rugged 
terrain in 22 days and routed the Afghan 
forces so thoroughly that there wasn’t 
another serious rebellion for more than 
30 years. 

Yes, 1880 was definitely a better year. 
And cigars were only five shillings a 
hundred. 


The punter’s philosophy 


FOLLOWERS of the Speculator have 
seen a good start to their New Year — 
but be ready to take profits and be 
happy if you’ve left more in it for the 
next man. 

Too many investors are either afraid 
to sell in case they get taxed on their 
profits (what a happy circumstance), or 
they hang on hoping, often in vain, for 
the very last penny. Picking the top is 
pure luck. But trading is the winner's 
game — particularly if you can get a 
quick return on a low-priced counter for 
a large percentage gain. That’s why I 
mostly go for the “cheapies” — an option 
at 6c that rises 2c is a 33.3 percent gross 
profit. On a 60c stock, one must see it 
top 90c for the same return. 

Now is probably a good time to 
restate some of my ground rules. 

As I’ve pointed out before, I start 
each year with a flat $10,000 in cash and 
shares, valued for the current year on the 
market’s close on December 27, 1979. 

I restrict changes in the portfolio to 
the Thursday preceding publication and 
all stocks are valued on that day’s closing 
price. Trades are made at the closing 
price or, if the market has fluctuated 
widely, on a mid-price for the day. 
Brokerage, order fees and stamp duties 
are charged against the portfolio. 

This week’s column is the exception 
in the year. It is not balanced on the 
previous Thursday’s prices. Because of 
the size of this special edition, The 
Bulletin’s production deadlines had to be 
stretched back and the portfolio is based 
on values early last week. 

Now, the reasons for holding the 
existing stock in the portfolio: 

Hawk Investments: This stock was 
bought a year ago in the expectation it 
would move out of being a dormant real 
estate investor in Queensland into 
mineral prospecting. That didn't 
eventuate and the stock fell to a low of 
14c last year. But now it’s about to make 
the move. On _ February | an 
extraordinary meeting of shareholders 
will be held to approve a placement of 
one million shares at 25c announced in 
January and the company will acquire 
what is believed to be a promising 
gold-cobalt prospect in WA. 

Meekatharra Minerals: Followers of 
the column could have got into this stock 
at 60c early in January. It has since risen 
to 85c on the expectation that ministerial 
approval will soon be granted for a vast 
steaming coal reserve in South Australia. 

Target Petroleum: Is held for its very 
wide spread of interests. It has 
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percentages in several active exploration 
blocks on the Surat and Adavale Basins 
in Queensland (its prime hopes); an 
interest in off-shore WA-80-P on the 
North-West Shelf in WA, where a well 
will be drilled later this year; a garnet 
deposit being evaluated at Port Gregory, 
85 kilometres north of Geraldton, WA: 
and a 25 percent interest in a diamond 
prospecting syndicate in the Kimberleys. 

Cultus Pacific: Another company 
with a very wide spread of interests in 
mineral and oil and gas prospecting, and 
with a well-regarded management. The 
November, 1981, options offer the best 
leverage for traders. 

TVW Enterprises Ltd: A_ potential 


takeover situation in which Robert 
Holmes a Court’s interests hold 12.5 
percent and Alan Bond 16 percent, 


bought at prices up to $4.50. Hopefully a 
stalemate won’t develop. 

Gem Exploration: Possibly the best 
diamond prospecting “‘spec” outside the 
Ashton Syndicate. It has 200-odd claims 
in the Smoke Creek area adjoining the 
Argyle diamond find, about [50 of them 
on the same alluvial gravels. 

Eagle Corporation: Managed by a 
team of well-regarded technocrats with 
promising diamond and_ oil shale 
prospecting interests in partnership with 
Swan Resources. 

Southern Goldfields: Re-opening the 
old Sons of Gwalia gold mine at 
Leonora, WA, which has proved and 
probable ore reserves of around 300,0U0U 
tonnes grading 11.4dwts, plus blocks of 
claims on the Golden Mile and a joint 
venture on a low-grade gold deposit with 
Newmont at Mt Redcliff, on WA’s Mt 


Margaret goldfield. 
The reasons for buying Monarch 
Petroleum, Kitchener and Oil and 


Minerals Quest were published in the 
past two weeks. Since then O & MQ 
has farmed in with XL Petroleum to 
earn a 25 percent interest on Surat 
Basin block PEL 208, where reservoir 
calculations suggest potential for 11 
million barrels of hydrocarbons. 


Company Bought Cost Now 

2000 Hawk Investments 15-2-79 33 42 
1000 Meekatharra Mins 9-8-79 39 86 
2000 Target Petroleum 4-10-79 42 47 
4000 Cultus Pacific ops 11-10-79 01 16 
300 TVW Enterprises 6-12-79 $4.00 $3.85 
3000 Gem Exploration 13-12-79 22 54 
2000 Eagle “new” 19-12-79 Av. .45 .80 
2000 Eagle Nov 80 ops 19-12-79 01 46 
4000 Sthrn G’fields ’82 ops 28-12-79 10 29 
4000 Monarch Petroleum rts = 3-1-80 .26 43 
10,000 O & M Quest ’82 ops 3-1-80 .06 10 
3000 Kitchener Mining 10-1-80 35 43 
Total value of portfolio $13,745 
Plus cash in kitty $633 
TOTAL: $14,378 

_ Gain since Dec 27, 1979, base of $10,000 + 43.8% 
Gain in Syd all-ords index since Dec 27, 1979 +11.1% 


Record steel output predicted 


BRUSSELS — World crude steel output 
for 1979 will reach 745.3 million tonnes, 
a 4.2 percent hike over 1978's 
production, according to preliminary 
estimates by the International Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Production in the Western world is 
forecast at 496 million tonnes for 1979, a 
6 percent gain over 1978 output. That’s a 
1.6-million tonnes increase over the 
previous production record:set in 1974. 

The developing countries of Latin 
America, Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East continued to show strong growth in 
1979. As a group, developing countries 
produced 54 million tonnes of raw steel 
in 1979 compared to the year earlier 
total of 47.4 million tonnes. 

The industrialised countries of 
Western Europe, North America, Japan, 
South Africa and Oceania increased 
steel production by 5.1 percent to 442 
million tonnes in 1979. Production levels 
for all developed nations showed 
improvement compared to that in 1978. 
But in the major _ steel-producing 
European Economic Community na- 
tions, the US and Japan, output 
remained below 1974 levels. 

In the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, 1979 production is expected to 
have dropped 0.4 percent below 1978’s 
level to 210 million tonnes. And in China 
and North Korea, production is pro- 
jected to have risen 6.5 percent to 39.3 
million tonnes last year. 


IRAN 


Refining deals 

TEHRAN — Agreements that National 
Iranian Oil Co (NIOC) is negotiating for 
refining its crude overseas, will enable 
Iran to gain access to “international 
markets and petroleum tanks,” Oil 
Minister Ali Moinfar has disclosed. 
Further, Iran will be able to boost its oil 
revenues without making huge invest- 
ments in new refineries. 

A dozen Japanese oil companies and 
trading firms have already signed with 
NIOC to import a total of about 500,000 
barrels a day of crude this year, about 10 
percent more than they imported in 
1979. And Iran also is supplying South 
Korea with 60,000 barrels a day of 
crude, according to the South Korean 
Energy Resources Minister Yang 
Yoon-Sae. He notes that the oil is 
earmarked for Korea-Iranian Oil Co, 
due to start up a 60,000-barrels-a-day- 
capacity refinery in early February. 
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Thai Prime Minister Kriangsak Chomanan: 
plans for a new oil refinery 


The refinery, in Onsan, south-east of 
Seoul, was due onstream in late 1978, 
but construction was delayed because of 
financial problems and __ political 
instability in Iran. It’s a joint venture of 
Korea’s S. Sangyong Group and NIOC. 


PRINTING 


Chinese made easy 
REDHILL, SURREY — _ = Chinese- 
language text, extending generally to 
some 7000 characters, has resisted 
modern printing and communications 
technology despite many attempts to 
tame it. One of the latest attempts, 
though, appears to have gone a good 
way in getting it under control. 

Monotype’ International Ltd is 
teaming its advanced laser photocom- 
poser to a keyboard and editing system 
for Chinese characters. The principles on 
which the keyboard is based derive from 
S. C. Loh, a professor of computer 
science at the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong. Monotype has merely 
implemented his ideas. 

Explains Brian Gaines, the UK firm’s 
technical director, the printing problem 
is even more severe for the Chinese 
language than for Japanese, as the latter 
is confined to 3000 characters. 
Consequently, many solutions develop- 
ed for Japanese need further tailoring 
for Chinese. 

In Monotype’s system, each character 
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is determined by a series of keystrokes. 
In effect, the operator specifies the 
character by choosing each element in 
the traditional vertical and horizontal 
sequence taught to Chinese children. 
Keying with this system comes 
naturally to Chinese operators, although 
they may never have seen a keyboard 
before. “Skilled Chinese operatives can 
achieve speeds of 10,000 to 12,000 
keystrokes, or between 2000 and 2700 
characters, per hour,” Gaines says. 


CHINA 


Computers from Japan 
TOKYO — Hitachi Ltd, says it has 
received approval from COCOM, the 
Co-Ordinating Committee of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and Japan, 
to deliver a $4.4-million banking system 
to China that includes 11 medium-sized 
mainframe computers and 21 office 
computers. Shipments will start next 
March and continue for 1% years. 

The computers, to be installed on the 
premises of the Bank of China, the 
People’s Bank of China, and the People’s 
Insurance Co of China in major cities, 
will be used for domestic and foreign 
banking business and for handling 
freight insurance. 

Hitachi will also supply China with a 
$12.5-million color TV plant featuring 
the most up-to-date automated equip- 
ment, to be installed in Shanghai. With 
an annual capacity of 200,000 sets a year, 
it will be the largest in China. The plant 
will join two others being supplied by 
Japanese firms — the Victor Co of Japan 
and Matsushita Electric Industrial Co. 


THAILAND 


Fourth refinery plan 
BANGKOK ~— Prime Minister General 
Kriangsak Chomanan has re-affirmed 
Thai Government policy to build the 
country’s fourth refinery. The govern- 
ment will invite new refinery proposals 
after concluding negotiations for 
expanding existing refineries operated 
by Summit and ESSO, probably before 
mid-year. Present thinking favors a 
100,000-barrels-a-day refinery, located 
in southern Thailand. 

Although the government favors a 
joint venture of government with the 
private sector, complete private 
ownership is still possible. 


@ McGraw Hill World News 
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LET OUR BEAUTIFUL FLYING LADIES 
SHOW YOU THE HEART OF ASIA. 


Our gracious flight hostesses selected from all the countries in Asia 
that we serve, are trained to bring you a special kind of care. 
Care that springs from the heart of Asia itself. 
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Money ts not our most 
aluable asset. 


When your problem is more than just 
a question of money, come to Deutsche 
Bank, where precision and attention to 
detail are qualities that guarantee per- 
fection in all money matters. 


We act as a universal bank, worldwide, 
whether your problem is something as 
normal as arranging credits for import 
and export financing or as sophisticated 
as the management of international 

ond Issues. 


Come to Deutsche Bank, where 
recision is not only a long tradition. 
It’s our most valuable asset. 


Deutsche Bank [7] 


A century of universal banking 


Victa has the right products to keep 
your lawns and gardens looking great 


Victavac Eliminates hand sweeping and raking. Victa Shredder/Bagger Chews up leaves, bark, 


Victavac** collects, shreds and bags litter in one manure, branches from pruning (up to 38mm thick) 
action. Keeps parks, gardens and other large areas for re-usable compost. Just add a shovelful of lime. 
where leaves are a constant problem, neat and Do the job on the spot. No burning off or trips to 
tidy. Victa 160cc two-stroke engine. the rubbish tip. 5 hp Briggs and Stratton engine. 


Victa Tilt-a-Cut Edger Victa Garden Buggy Saves work. Saves’ The Victa Professional 550s Ideal for tough, 
Makes tedious edging a breeze. Has Victa 160cc b o€ walking. Wheels anywhere, takes catcher- rugged mowing conditions. Big cutting width: —. 
2-stroke engine, zip starter, 8-position height > gl load after catcherload of grass. Great for 550mm (21.65”). They’re self- propelled, so al the 
adjuster and a guide line to help you make ‘ Fy carting weeds, prunings, any garden refuse. operator does is steer. Available in 2-stroke or 
perfect, straight, crisp edges. Cut right up tn Heavy duty plastic liner bags are sealable—  4-stroke models. Large range of Victa domestic 

to brick walls —just tilt the head. & ideal for compost making. Cuts models also available for where the work-load 
Handle folds down for easy storage and _  _ down on heavy lifting and lugging. isn’t so tough. 


transportation. ' Another winner from Victa. 


Please send me more information on [_| Tilt-a-cut 
Edger [_] Victavac [_] Shredder/ Bagger [_] Ride 
ons & lawn Tractors |_] Garden Buggy 

[ | Professional 550s. 

N SW.:: Victa, 318 Horsley Road, Milperra 2214. 

VIC: Victa, White Street, Maribyrnong 3032. 


Name | 


Victa Ride-Ons and Lawn 
Tractors The ultimate for 
mowing speed and ease over 
larger areas of lawn, 5, 8 and 
11 h.p. engines in 8 models 
with a wide range of cutting 
widths from 635mm (26”) to a 
large 1066mm (42”). Victa 16 h.p. 
Compact Tractor also available with 
many attachments including grasscutting 
head. *REG. TRADE MARK **TRADE MARK 


Address 


Code 


TURNS GRASS INTO LAWN i] 


Leo Burnett 4.2009 


Rural life, 100 years on 


THE BULLETIN used to arrive at 
“Urisino” in far western New South 
Wales nearly five weeks _ after 
publication. It was the substitute for the 
daily papers, radio and, later, television. 

The records of similar large pastoral 
stations and runs at the turn of the 
century mention frequently the articles 
and attitudes expressed in the old 
magazine. Sometimes the 
comment was favorable. The 
smaller settlers and nation- 
alists found its often radical 
views an inspiration. But there 
were times when the large 
pastoralists regarded it with 
suspicion. A manager for the 
Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, in a letter to the 
Graziers’ Association, des- 
cribed it as “seditious and 
verging on the Bolshevist.” 

The Bulletin still travels 
widely throughout the bush. 
Its readership extends from 
the Gulf country of Queens- 
land to the cold highlands of 
Tasmania, across to the west 
and into the Kimberleys. 

It also has traversed periods 
of massive change in Aust- 
ralian agriculture. It recorded 
the shearers’ strikes; the 
battles between the squatters 
and the settlers; the growth of 
the large sheep and cattle 
stations; the expansion of 
farming into many of the 
traditional grazing areas; two 
wars; the Depression which 
saw wheat, wool and meat 
prices at low levels. It saw the 
pressures for producer-controlled 
marketing boards and the acrimonious 
battle over the wool reserve prices 
scheme proposed by the Australian 
Wool Board in 1965. 

Every time disaster struck some 
section or all of the Australian rural 
industry there were cries that primary 
industry was doomed. Each time, the 
doomsayers were proved wrong. 

The industrial action of the 1890s did 
not prevent the wool industry expanding 
and allowing Australia to become the 
largest exporter of greasy wool. The 
droughts and rabbit plagues, while 
instilling despair because of the massive 
stock and financial losses, did not stifle 
the spirit of expansion. Year after year 
more land was cleared. 

Although spokesmen for primary 
producer organisations would resent the 
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implications, the top 10 percent of 
primary producers probably live in 
better houses and enjoy better real 
conditions than their city counterparts. 
At the same time, there is still a 
significant rural poverty problem. The 
poems of Henry Lawson and many of 
the short stories which appeared in the 
early Bulletin recorded the abysmal 
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THE GENEROSITY OF THE CITY (TED SCORFIELD, 1933) 
Sarah: “What have you done with your watch, Father?’’ 
Dad (just back from city): “A bloke | met is going to have my 
name engraved on it free of charge. He reckons the gold he 
cuts out will pay him well.” 


conditions in which many of the early 
settlers lived. Later, there were 


- heart-rending tales of the men who came 


back from both wars, who were awarded 
war settlement blocks of 300 hectares 
and who, in many cases, lived a life of 
utter misery and hopelessness. 

But with the departure of Sir William 
Gunn from the Australian Wool Board 


and the Reserve Bank, the 1970s saw the 


public end of the era of the big grazier. 
The concept of the pastoralist has 
disappeared and will never reappear on 
the Australian scene. We are more likely 
to see some form of communal farming. 

Social attitudes have changed. The 
Korean wool boom was the start of the 
decline and the wool and beef cattle 
recessions in the first five years of the 
1970s saw the hierarchy of the old 
squattocracy weakened. Fewer and 
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fewer decisions were made around the 
bars of the Australian, Union and 
Melbourne Clubs. Direct political 
contacts were fewer as the National 
Country Party saw the departure of Sir 
John McEwen and the party flirted with 
manufacturing and mining interests. 

The increase in manufactured and 
mined exports and the accompanying 
decline in the relative value of 
rural exports reduced the 
tremendous and dis- 
proportionate political clout 
which the rural sector had 
exercised up until about 1965. 

There is no prospect that 
the rural sector will ever have 
the degree of political 
influence which it enjoyed 
when The Bulletin first  cir- 
culated around the country — 
if for no other reason than 
only about 6 percent of the 
workforce is involved in 
primary industries. As technol- 
ogy advances, it will become 
about 3 percent by the turn of 
the century. 

Nevertheless, rural industry 


remains generally con- 
servative. There are strong 
anti-trade-union feelings 


among large sections of pri- 
mary industry, although 
opinion polls show that most 
farmers admire Bob Hawke 
and would prefer him as 
the leader of their organi- 
sations. 

In another 20 years, let 
alone the next 100 years, rural 
industry will experience even 
greater changes than over the past 
century. With nuclear tractors, the wheat 
belt extending into the arid zone, and 
mass production lines for sheep, cattle, 
pigs and poultry, along with radical 
plant breeding, future primary producers 
will be forced to learn or get out. This 
contrasts with the recurring post World 
War II theme of get big or bet out. 
Knowledge and its application will be 
the key to profits and survival in the next 
100 years. 

On the basis of history, no matter if 
there are droughts, floods, rabbit 
plagues, politicians and _ other 
pestilences, Australian rural industry will 
remain in one form or another. Also on 
the basis of history, at least 60 percent of 
those remaining in it will be relatively 
free of long-term debt and_ usually 
operating profitability. 7] 
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‘Neil,’ cried 
the Lord... 
and they did 


THE Lord High Chancellor of 
England, who sits on the 
woolsack in the House of 
Lords, presiding over not only 
that august body but the entire 
British (and Australian) legal 
system, 1s a formidable figure. 

Formerly plain Quentin 
Hogg, now Lord Hailsham, he 
was wandering down a 
corridor in the Houses of 
Parliament recently when he 
spotted an old friend, the 
Conservative MP Neil Marten, 
emerging from a doorway. 
“Neil,” he boomed out. Just 
then a party of American 
tourists stopped to give way as 
the full-wigged, elaborately 
gowned and obviously impor- 
tant apparition cruised past, 
trying to attract Marten’s 
attention. “Neil!” shouted 
Hailsham, even louder. 

So the Americans duly 
obeyed, falling to their knees 
before the astonished, but 
amused, Lord Chancellor. 


Lord Hailsham: it was a happy misunderstanding 


SS 
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A practically good/bad year 


The Chinese 
revenge 

bites Libya 

THE Chinese Government 
doesn’t take any insults from 
militant Middle East regimes, 
at least not lying down. 

Recently the Left-wing 
Ethiopian Government, under 
its leader, Colonel Mengistu, 
ordered massive increases in 
rent for overseas embassies in 
the capital, Addis Ababa. 

Most legations got bills 
over 500 percent higher than 
last year, and the Chinese, 
arch-enemies of the regime’s 
Soviet backers, got a _ 1000 
percent hike. 

Other embassies fumed and 
protested, but the Chinese, in 
their inscrutable way, quietly 
accepted the new levy. 

A week or so later the 
Ethiopian ambassador in 
Peking cabled his government 
frantically asking what he was 
to do about the new rent bill 
he had just received: up 1200 
percent on last year. 


AUSTRALIAN 
chairmen who are seeking 
euphemisms to describe a 
disastrous year might take a 
leaf from the 1979 chairman’s 
message at the British Taylor 
Woodrow group. 

He said: “Once again, in 
spite of a world-wide recession 
in trade and_ political in- 
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“The bear’s loose.’ 


stability at home, our Taylor 
Woodrow Team have 
achieved results that are 
almost not unsatisfactory.” 
Euphemologists will recog- 
nise immediately that “almost 


not unsatisfactory” rates 
higher than “almost not 
catastrophic’ but below 


“practically satisfactory.” 
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Friedman says 


‘feed them’ 


MILTON’ Friedman, the 
world’s top economist, gave 
Malcolm Fraser’s decision not 
to increase but not to cut off 
grain supplies to Russia an 
unqualified thumbs up. 
Speaking in San Francisco, he 
said: “Show me one example 
of economic sanctions being 
successful against military 
forces. The grain embargo is 
not realistic ... almost all such 
actions do more harm to us 
than to the Russians.” 


Different stripes 
for those 
different types 


MAJOR-General John Ac- 
land, commanding Australia’s 
and other Commonwealth 
forces in Rhodesia, has been 
trying his best to fraternise 
with black Patriotic Front 
officers. Recently, employing 
his best “brothers-in-arms” 
approach, he struck up a 
conversation with a 23-year- 
old ZIPRA colonel at “Ro- 
meo” assembly point in West 
Mashonaland. “Your army has 
the advantage of early 
promotion,” said 51-year-old 
Acland, “but the disadvantage 
of commissars and _ politics.” 
The young colonel replied: 
“Yes, but remember you have 
your chaplains.” 


Old Bulletins 


wanted 


IN THE vicissitudes of a 
century, The Bulletin’s bound 
copies of issues from July to 
December, 1893, January to 
September, 1921, and also a 
copy of the issue of January 4, 
1961, were borrowed or lost or 
stolen. 

Complete issues of The 
Bulletin are in public libraries 
and on microfilm, but we 
want, if possible, to start our 
second century with our own 
complete set and we would be 
glad to hear from anyone with 
copies of any of the missing 
issues. 
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Cameron eyes 


first grade 


JIM CAMERON, | former 
speaker of the NSW par- 
liament and a_ puritanical 
Right-wing member of the 
Liberal Party, is telling friends 
he will again be a candidate in 
the pre-selection for the seat of 
North Sydney when _ that 
particularly messy contest is 
re-played in early March. 

This is Cameron’s fourth 
attempt to vacate the State 
arena for the Federal, and he 
reportedly told the  pre- 


Division over Afghanistan 


THE Moslem world appears 
somewhat divided over the 
Russian invasion of Afghan- 
istan, especially that part of 
the Moslem world in Mel- 
bourne. On Bill Hartley’s 
regular Par Avion program on 
3CR, Brian McKinley, presi- 
dent of the Australia/Libya 
Friendship Society, interview- 
ed a Mr Rudolf Aboukater, 
chairman of the Arab Infor- 
mation Centre. (Hartley 
couldn’t do the interview 
himself because he was off 
visiting his Arab mates in the 
Middle East.) Aboukater 
criticised people who opposed 
the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, saying they were 
hypocrites. 

Some 600 of those “hypo- 
crites,’ Albanians, Turks and 
Afghans, had the previous 
night demonstrated against the 


selection panel in the last 
North Sydney ballot: “I’m 
tired of playing for the reserve 
team — it’s time I moved to 
first grade.” 

This may not have amused 
at least one member of the 
panel — Bruce McDonald, 
deputy leader of the State 
Libs. In any case, the end 
result of Cameron’s much 
displayed weariness with State 
politics is that he will face a 
host of hungry challengers 
when his own State seat of 
Northcott comes up for 
pre-selection later this year. 
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Bill Hartley: the Islamic world is 
divided over Afghanistan 


Soviets in the Bourke Street 
Mall in Melbourne. As many 
of their slogans were in 
Turkish, communication with 
other Melburnians was limi- 
ted. Two, however, were 
chanted in English: “Death to 
Brezhnev” and “Islam is the 
only true social justice.” 


What a lot of Twadell 


IN THE tradition of Juan and 
Eva Peron, Ferdinand and 
Imelda Marcos and _ perhaps 
even Joh and Flo Bjelke- 
Petersen, come James and 
Nancy Twadell. James 
Twadell, it will be remem- 
bered, was the Liberal Party 
member at the centre of the 
secretly-taped-phone convers- 
ations, bizarre-letters and mili- 
tary-records shemozzle which 
led to the resignation of Dr 
Peter Solomon as the en- 
dorsed candidate for the safe 
Liberal seat of North Sydney. 


Under pressure from Party 
heavies Twadell agreed to 
resign his membership of the 
Liberal Party and his vice- 
presidency of the Liberal 
branch. On the same night that 
Malcolm Fraser was dodging 
demonstrators at the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales, with 
members of the Liberal State 
executive all in attendance, the 
Willoughby branch _ elected 
Twadell’s wife, Nancy, as his 
replacement as vice-president. 
The mandarins at Anchor 
House were not amused. 
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Good for you, Granny 


UP AT the Sydney Morning 
Herald they keep scratching 
their heads in wonder at the 


paper’s constantly declining 
circulation — a phenomenon 
they have spent many years, 
and editors, attempting to 
arrest. 

Perhaps we should give 
them a helpful tip: they should 
just shelve their prejudices for 
a moment and_ publish 
information that interests their 
readership. 

Example: The Bulletin’s 
Centenary Exhibition of 
Masterpieces of European 
Silver and Gold at the Art 
Gallery of NSW. 

This exhibition, sponsored 
by us, has been studiously 
ignored by Granny Herald, 


presumably because she is 
afraid to mention our name — 
even though we’ve been giving 
her hell for 100 years now. 

Still, the exhibition looks as 
though it will attract around 
25,000 visitors — a record for 
its type. It was opened by the 
Governor-General, Sir Zel- 
man Cowen. The Prime 
Minister and Mrs Fraser paid 
a private visit. Museum. 
curators from various parts of 
the world have made a special 
trip here to see it. It has been 
roundly hailed as one of the 
most important exhibitions of 
its nature ever held. 

Yet Granny ignored it. 
That’s probably why it’s been 
such a great success. So maybe 
we shouldn’t be angry. 


Quadrant in a quandary 


THE NSW _ Government's 
cultural affairs advisory com- 
mittee has dropped its $1500 
subsidy of Quadrant magazine. 
Quadrant’s committee is 
hoping the Premier can be 


to be as non- 

the Victorian 
Liberal Government which 
still subsidises the  Left- 
leaning Meanjin to the tune 
of $5000 a year. 


persuaded 
partisan as 
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Chary about rum. inferior 
stuff (6) 

Playing a robber on the ‘igh 
seas — but what’s missing? 


(8) 


10 Born Delilahs, quite heart- 
less, but they're what we 
want (5) 

11 When we have 
twelve-hour days, horsy’s 
given a tuck-in of beef (9) 

12 Being with Gert at broad- 
cast — such is the perfect 
alibi (10) 

13 This bird’s been dead a 
long time — cook twice (4) 

1S Policeman hauls ashore, we 
hear, some trees (6,7)... 

17 ... and others a one-legged 
villain is flogging (6, 7) 

20 One may climb it or stick at 
the seaside (4) 

21 I had the artillery returning 
in a war-plane : I’m one of 
their NCOs (10) 

23 Dealt consul red knave (9) 

24 Knock back one during 
non-U wedding (5) 

25 Bob, a sycophant and a 
rotten writer (8) 

26 Dog with the head of a 
bloodhound chased by a 
big bird (6) 

DOWN 

1 Old port for a quick lunch? 


(8) 


2 Open work cap (7) 


3 
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During delay (one short) 
played in court with 
justice (10) 


5 


6 


fi 
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Historic fraud blown by 
Portsmouth child? (5, 3, 6) 

Scottish island featured in 
the National (4) 

One Sioux changed ends, 
being worried (7) 

Where we may take a train 
that gets us into school (6) 
rm apt to be put inside 
about spring, and you can 
safely quote me (8. 6) 


Map to utilise again — 
monks put it in_ bottles 
(10) | 

Head for divorce? Gets 
near, anyhow (8) 

Crocus bursting about 
mid-January will bring 


comfort (7) 

Coming down frozen and 
calling hallo (7) 

Is doubled under gutted car 
in a critical situation (6) 

Climbing, gained top of 
slope: this 1s necessary for 
skiing (4) 


Last week’s solution 


CIA PIEREBRIE|CIOJUIN TIAL 


BACKGAMMON 3): fii Lind 


HERE’S a real brain teaser Ive 
been saving for something like a 
centenary issue! Black has been 
playing a very deep back game. 
and a bad roll of 4-4 has kept him 
on the bar with one man. White. 
who has already borne off 10 men, 
rolls a 4-3, 

Pd wager that 99 out of 100 
players. when facing this situation, 
would simply bear off'a man from 
each of the 4 and 3 points, as 
shown by the dotted lines. It’s not 
the best play! 

By making this move, White 
leaves himself with a single blot on 
his 3. point. This may be hit by 
Black rolling any 3 (from the bar): 
any | (from White’s 2. point) 
except a 4-1; any 2 (from White's | 
point) except.a 4-2. If we add these 
together, we find that 23 rolls out 
of the total 36 will give Black a hit. 

Suppose instead. the solid line 
play was made — bearing off one 
man from the 4 point then splitting 
the other two, to hit the Black blot 
on the | point. Admittedly, White 
now has two blots in his home 
board. but Black has two men on 
the bar. Consequently. Black must 
use both dice to re-enter. To hit 


BRIDGE 3) 5. js Becker 


East dealer. 
East-West vulnerable. 


NORTH 
4852 
VAQ64 
@K 83 
HAE 4 


WEST 
4 10:3 
v7 
$954 
#QJ108532 &— 


SOUTH 
4A K9 
VK 52 
#AQJ10 
&K 97 


The bidding: 


East South West 
Pass 1¢ Pass 
Pass 3NT _ Pass 


Opening lead - queen of clubs. 


ASSUME you're in six no-trump 
and West leads the queen of clubs. 
When you play low from dummy, 


East discards a spade. 
deciding whether to win the trick, 


you say to yourself that West 
started with seven clubs and East 
You also note that 


with none. 
there are only I] sure tricks and 
that your best prospect for a 12th 


trick lies in finding the hearts 


divided 3-3. 


This prospect isn’t particularly 
void of 


attractive because East. 


Before 


either of White's blots. he must 
roll a 4 or 1. The only other hitting 
combination 1s a 2-2. 

Only 21 rolls now. will give 
Black a hit. as opposed to the 23 
for the dotted line play! 

Leaving two blots, as opposed 
to one, seems all wrong. but in this 
case it’s the best play. Of course. it 
opens the way for Black to hit two 
blots. but it's a sure thing he'll get 
two anyway in time. even if the 
first play is made. Another 
advantage as well. is that if Black 
now misses, White has strong 
hack gammon possibilities! 


clubs, is likely to have most of the 
missing hearts. He obviously has 
more room in his hand for heart 
length than West. who is marked 
with seven clubs. 

By the same reasoning, you 
also assume that East probably has 
most of the missing spades. Then, 
carrying your thinking sull further. 
it follows that’ East may have 
trouble later on guarding both 
these suits. In other words. there is 
a chance for a squeeze. 

You win with the king of clubs 
and cash four diamond_ tricks. 
discarding a spade from dummy 


and producing this position: 


North 
485 
VAQ64 
mA 6 


&J 10853 


South 
A&A KI 
WK 52 
&97 


Now, in order to execute the 
squeeze, you lead the nine of clubs 
and duck West’s 10. If West plays 
another club East is immediately 
squeezed; while if West plays a 
spade or a heart you win and cash 
the ace of clubs to place East in 
the same hopeless position. 
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Fly the sky on your 


credit card with TAA 


Whether you’re a seasoned traveller or a first 
time flyer in Australia, TAA now make it even easier 
to buy all TAA services with full credit facilities for 
American Express, Diners Club, Carte Blanche, 
Bankcard as well as the long established TAA Charge 
Card and the U.A.T.P. (International Air Travel Card). 
And that includes air tickets, complete holiday 
packages, Group and Convention travel, as well as 
fast, efficient Jet Cargo and Jet Express for all your 
consignments throughout Australia. Simply phone 
TAA, charge your account and pick up your ticket 
at any TAA office. 


TAAphonenumbers: @ Sydney 669 0022 


@ Melbourne 345 3344 @ Adelaide 217 7711 
@ Perth 323 8413 
@ Hobart 34 6644 


@ Brisbane 310311 
@ Canberra 46 0211 
or your local 
TAA booking 
office. 


Fly the Friendly Way 


McCANN 319 3213/NAT 
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attitudes of its time, 


so Parker Furniture 
reflects its tastes. 
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‘FREEDOM FARES TO THE 
USA GIVE YOU 5 PACIFIC 
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hese days it seems most 
airlines are concerned with everyone 
but the discerning traveller. 

At Air New Zealand we still care 
about people who travel frequently 
and that’s why we have ‘Freedom 
Fares’ to the USA. 

‘Freedom Fares’ are our normal 
First Class and full Economy fares 
but they give you what no other airline 
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can match. A choice of five Pacific 
stopovers coming and going to the 
USA. They also give you the freedom 
to go when you want, come home 
when you're ready and we won't 

ask you to pay months in advance. 

For details about our 
“Freedom Fares” for discerning 


travellers see your travel agent 
or Air New Zealand. 
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e 
Parker 
Classics. 


A. The Tattersal suite 

in timeless leather (or fabric) 
reflects life's successes. 
You'll savour the comfort 

of gentler years. 


B. The Suffolk suite, 
contemporary virtues with 
traditional styling. 
Available in 2 or 3 seater 
couches, chairs and 
cushion stools. 


Parker: 


every one an 
6 6 

original. 

See all these originals at 

our showrooms in Sydney and 
Melbourne. And at most Parker 


stockists around the country. 
Or send for our catalogue to: 


Parker (Furniture) Pty. Ltd., 
45 Powers Road, 

Seven Hills, NSW, 2147: 
40 Claremont Street, 
South Yarra, Victoria, 3141. 


Parker Furniture 
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Che fist ovens 


NE hundred years is a grand age. We are proud to have made it. Like 
any centenarian, we have had our problems. The Bulletin has been 
provocative, idealistic and, at times, almost destitute, but seldom dull. 

In this special issue we have tried to bring together the best of those elements 
that have made The Bulletin a great magazine over the century. We hope 
it will continue to win a special place in the hearts of Australian readers in 
the years to come. 

Naturally, The Bulletin has changed a great deal over 100 years. It was 
born when the printed word and the soapbox were about the only means of 
forvolaaranielalcorciacelapen iam z- tours lm ale) acX>1 e/a ce) am alct-a\var-llmme) mmelUl am tales-jamar-lilehuiclemeclaaro1es 
Valo ml ai ¢<lastan lan ale\om OL2\=1 aim COM ar-mcve (e(-me)m ey-tal.qau) el (en me) amr-malelslel-1 ae) melerer-t-1 (el aloe 

Today it has to compete with a multiplicity of media pumping out an 
almost indigestible array of information. We are competing successfully and 
we will try to be better. We have changed along with the habits, tastes and 
fo(=antelale sme) me-VUlsiigelif-larcwm s10)an\Z-m 2010) (0 mr-l1-1-16 an car- Lane ]U| qn-iC-limr-lalemere)alcalolel cele. 
are as good, and as robust, as ever. 

We believe in pluralism, we believe in reason. As has been articulated by — 
much greater intellects than mine: a good publication is the servant of 
reason or it is nothing. We don’t have any illusion that reason always 
prevails but we have faith that without reason no decent human life can be- 
established or preserved. We believe in the power of rational processes to 
determine the truth and present real choices in human affairs We want 
readers who are prepared to listen to criticism and examine it objectively 

This is not the place to deal with the history of The Bulletin. That has been 
done magnificently by Patricia Rolfe in her book The Journalistic Javelin - 
An Illustrated History of The Bulletin, which is about to be published. 

It is the future that concerns us most. In the coming years we will be well 
satisfied if we can provide you with some of the intelligence you will need to 
make the critical decisions with which we will all be faced We are a-serious 
magazine — and we will continue to be serious — but we will continue to 
lighten your load with a fair measure of the best humor we can provide. It is 
no small thing to make someone laugh. In these days of international and 
national tension. when driving a car to your place of work invokes tensions 
our ancestors never dreamed of, humor aSSumes enormous imporiance. 

This edition gives you a unique blend of the past and the present. In 
keeping with The Bulletin’s greatest tradition it includes almost all of the 
finest writers of Australia, from Henry Lawson to Patrick White. The same 
(or-tals ols msy- 10 me) mi dal-mer-lacolelali-jtcm-lslem ile l-ice-1ce) ace 

We believe it is the best magazine ever produced in this country and it 
ee a valuable record of Australia’s most memorable work in the past 
100 years. Everybody here has made a great 
contribution, but special thanks must go to: 
eacldalert= Wu mte)licWmCl-\e)nic-h’au DlUlacolamr-lalemere-larelan 
Goodman for making this idea actually 
happen. We hope you enjoy it — and all the 
issues which will follow. 


TREVOR KENNEDY 


HAKING OFF 


THE PHILISTINES 


Some thoughts on 100 years of Literature and the Arts in 
Australia, 1880-1980, by MANNING CLARK, Emeritus Professor 
of Australian History, Australian National University 


OT LONG after the publication 

in 1874 of Far From The 

Madding Crowd, by Thomas 
Hardy, the young Henry James dis- 
missed it as the work of a man who had 
difficulty in getting his mind away 
from the affairs of the cow-yard. That 
was a monumental error of both 
judgment and prescience. Yet the same 
sort of doubts were expressed when 
writers beyan to use the Australian 
scene as the setting for their work. 

It is a fact that there was some 
connection between the beginning of 
The Bulletin on January 31, 1880, and 
the publication of stories, yarns, 
ballads and doggerel verse with an 
Australian content. It is a fact that 
the increase in the proportion of 
native-born Australians to the 
“bloody immigrants” had created a 
reading public for such works. It is 
also a fact that the introduction of 
compulsory education in Victoria in 
1872 and in New South Wales in 1880 
had increased the size of the reading 
public in Australia. 

Yet when the literature with an 
Australian content began to appear, 
the same objections were made to it as 
Henry James made to the work of 
Thomas Hardy; namely that the 
minds of the authors never moved far 
from the world of the slip-rail, the 
cow-bail and the cow-yard. 

The truth was that at the time 
there were two cultures, or two visions 
of the world, in Australia. 

The first saw Australia very much 
as her greatest native son, William 
Charles Wentworth, had seen the 
country — namely as a “new Britannia 
in another world.” Australia was just 
an outpost of British civilisation in the 
South Seas. Her political institutions 
were British and her culture was 
British. After the Commonwealth of 
Australia was proclaimed on January 
1, 1901, the official symbols of Austra- 
lian life remained British. The Royal 
image appeared on the coins and on the 
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Professor Manning Clark: surveying a struggle between cultures old and new. 


postage stamps: the Union Jack was 
blended with the stars of the Southern 
Cross to become the flag of Australia: 
the national anthem was British, being 
as in the past sung normally as a 
declaration of loyalty to the reigning 
monarch in the United Kingdom. 

In the schools the children learned 
the names of the English monarchs 
almost from the beginning of time 
down to Queen Victoria and, later, 
Edward VII. They learned the 
geography of the United Kingdom. 
They knew more about the rivers of 
Europe than the rivers of Australia. 

That was one of the many things 
which the advocates of the second, 


Australian culture wanted to change. 

The young Henry Lawson wrote 
with considerable passion about the 
absurdities of the situation: “Select 
almost any Australian schoolboy from 
one of the higher classes and you will 
find he can glibly recite the names of 
the English sovereigns from _ the 
Conqueror to Victoria, with the dates 
of their accession. He can then give 
you their relationship to each other, 
and the principal events and note- 
worthy persons of each reign, with 
a rapidity that runs clear away from 
elocution and transmutes the English 
language into a kind of lightning 
gibberish.” 
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Lawson argued that Australian 
history was not given a place in the 
school curriculum, not because it was 
dull, or raised no great issues, or had 
neither tragic heroes nor great men, 
but because the governing class at the 
time wanted to instil a loyal spirit 
into the minds of the _ rising 


generation: they wanted to cultivate 
in the minds of the children an 
attachment to a mother country 
which they had never seen. Lawson 
wanted the children of Australia to 


Tom Roberts: a dichotomy in both 
his dress and his painting. 


learn, for example, how the “present 
Australian aristocracy (so loyal and 
sceptre-loving) arose, and whence they 
came.” He also wanted the children to 
acquire a preference for some national 
and patriotic song of their own homes, 
and their own appointed rulers, rather 
than to stand in a row and squeal in 
obedience to custom and command, 
“God Save our Gracious Queen.” 

But at that time British culture was 
very strong in Australia. It had a wide 
power base, stretching in education 
‘from the primary schools to the 
universities. The private secondary 
schools in Australia had begun with a 
curriculum designed for the education 
of the English governing class. The 
universities in Sydney and Melbourne 
continued that tradition. They were 
and possibly still are the inner citadels 
of British philistinism in Australia. 
The lecturers and professors of history 
taught Australian history, if at all, as 


an example, and a very dull, very 
boring example, of British colonial 
history. Australian literature did not 
exist. Literature came from Greece 
and Rome, England, Ireland, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Italy and 
Scandinavia, but not from Sydney or 
Melbourne or the Australian Bush. 
The great achievement of Henry 
Lawson was to show that the mighty 
Australian Bush, the home, as he put 
it, of eccentrics and much that was 
different from other lands, could be 


Arthur Streeton: like Roberts, he 
tried to capture Australia as it was. 


the subject of a great literature. But 
even after Lawson had managed to get 
it all down on paper, to put into words 
the Bush in all its moods, to create 
such majestic characters as Mrs 
Baker, Mrs Spicer and Brighten’s 
sister-in-law, to get Jack Mitchell 
talking as Australians talk, and even 
to have a shot at showing what 
Australians believed in, some still 
asked whether there was anything 
more to Australia than these “bush 
barbarians.” 

Lawson, of course, was not the only 
one to portray the Bush and its 
inhabitants. Steele Rudd’s On Our 
Selection, which began as a series of 
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sketches in The _ Bulletin, was 
published in 1899 and _ Barbara 
Baynton’s Bush Studies in 1902. A 
year later Joseph Furphy, another 
writer whose guru sat in the literary 
editor’s chair at The _ Bulletin, 
published Such Is Life. By then 
observers were noting that quite a lot 
of Australian writers had _ stopped . 
looking at Australia through English 
spectacles. They had begun to depict 
Australia through Australian eyes but 
had limited themselves so far to an 
account of the way of life of the Bush 
people. 

Their works, it was said, were not 
distinguished either by psychological 
insight or by any general inter- 
pretation of life. They were strong in 
description, strong in narrative, but 


weak in things metaphysical. They 


were the work of men and women who 
could not elevate their minds above 
the concerns of the cow-yard. Except 
for Joseph Furphy, the self-taught 
sage of the Riverina, they were said to 
be thin in intellectual content. They 
were rather like the early Labor 
leaders — pragmatic, very good 
opportunists and _ tacticians, as 
cunning as a box of monkeys, but 
singularly lacking in an ideology. As 
such they did not stand on any 
entrenched ground. 

With the painters there was the 
same division about the content. Some 
wanted to represent on canvas the 
stories inherited from the cultures of 
Greece and Rome, or the stories of the 
Old and the New Testament. Some 
wanted to put the great god Pan in the 
Australian Bush. Others, like Tom 
Roberts and Arthur Streeton, wanted 
to put down on canvas Australia as it 
is — that is, Australia not through 
English eyes but through Australian 
eyes. So while Henry Lawson was 
tramping side by side in mateship out 
west of Bourke, Tom Roberts had 
been camping down near Corowa to 
sketch how Australians shore the 
rams. 

In a _ series of works such as 
Shearing The Rams, The Break- 
away, Purple Noon’s Transparent 
Might and Still Glides The Stream, 
to mention but a few, Roberts and 
Streeton got on to canvas Australia as 
it is. But they themselves were never 
quite certain what they were. Roberts, 
example, at times wore a 
bushman’s hat complete with corks 
dangling from the brim to scare the 
flies. At other times he dressed like an 
English gentleman. The same dicho- 
tomy was visible in his painting. His 
landscapes breathed the very spirit of 
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Australia. When he peopled them he 
sketched men and boys whose faces, 
dress and stance were unmistakably 
Australian. But when he _ painted 
portraits the faces of both his men and 
his women, the clothes they wore, and 
the eyes through which they looked 
out on the world, looked essentially 
British — men and women of the belle 
époque in Europe, on the eve of an 
age of ruins. 

For the British tradition still had a 
stranglehold on Australian values and 
behaviour. The storehouses of wisdom 
for Australians were still the same as 
those of the English, the Irish and the 
Scots — the plays of Shakespeare, the 
poetry of Milton, the King James 
Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The folk wisdom of those who 
had planted civilisation in the 
Australian Bush was rather like an 
underground stream which bubbled up 
to the surface from time to time, only 
to be told to keep out of all public 
professions of what life was about, or 
what Australians believed in. 

The middle classes in the cities and 
the country gentry, the survivors of 
the descendents of the ancient 
nobility of New South Wales, still 
identified Australian culture’ with 
Bush culture. In their eyes Bush 
culture threatened the very foun- 
dation of society — partly because the 
Bush people, not knowing the 
distinction between good and evil, had 
elevated to the status of folk heroes 
criminals, psychopaths and _ bush- 
rangers such as Jack Donahoe, Ben 
Hall and Ned Kelly, and partly 
because the Bush people had professed 
a belief in equality and an opposition 
to all social distinctions between 
human beings. 

By contrast, at all the public 
ceremonies organised by those in 
power, the emphasis was on loyalty, 
social hierarchy and law and order. In 
the words of the time, the voice from 
the far interior was muted or silenced. 
When the Commonwealth of Aust- 
ralia was proclaimed the principal 
participants were an English noble- 
man, Lord Hopetoun, the outward 
and visible personification of loyalty, 
of being British and of hierarchy; a 
clergyman, a reminder possibly of 
man’s impotence to create better 
things for humanity, a purveyor of the 
great wisdom of old civilisation; and 
Imperial soldiers in gorgeous uniforms, 
the preservers of law and order and 
reminders of the simple fact that their 
society was based on armed force, a 
force over which Australians had little 
if any control. All the sentiments 
expressed that day were about the 
virtues and value of remaining British. 

The believers in the cultivation of 
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an Australian national sentiment were 
not happy about the ceremony. They 
accused the principal politicians — 
Edmund _ Barton, Alfred Deakin, 
George Turner, William Lyne and 
Charles Cameron Kingston — of 
grovelling to the English. They blasted 
their wives for wasting their time 
trying to win a watery smile from 
those notorious snubbers, the rep- 
resentatives of the English govern- 
ing classes. They snorted in righteous 
anger at what they called these 
self-appointed members of the “gorge 
and guzzle brigade” in Australia. 

For the would-be Jack the giant- 
killers of the giants of British philis- 
tinism in Australia were generally 
infected with the very puritanism, 
prudishness and_ pharisaism _ to 
which they were professing publicly 
their undying hostility. The men 
who talked of making and un- 
making societies in Australia were 


often bereft of any vision of a way of 


life other than in which the old jailers 
and oppressors of mankind would 
continue undisturbed. 

The radicals and the nationalists 
also accused the supporters of the 
British connection of wanting to 
promote’ British militarism in 
Australia. Australia, they argued — 
forgetting the original act of violence 
against the Aborigines and_ the 
violence of the convict period, those 
foundation years 
which nurtured the 
ocker and Austral- 
ian bloody-minded- 
ness — was a peaceful 
continent. Australia 
was the country 
where human beings 
had a chance to cre- 
ate a society free of 
the moral infamies 
of the old world, a 
society which would 
introduce equality 
of opportunity with- 
out. lapsing into 
either mediocrity or 
servility, a society in 
which there would 
be brotherhood, not 
the peace dictated 
by the gun. 

The “whole 
bloody trouble,” as 
Lawson used to say 
in the days when for 
him the world was 
wide, was that no 
one in Australia had 
any clear ideas of 
how that was going 
to happen. The con- 
servatives argued 
that the idyll of 


Australians singing a national song 
(presumably about mateship, gum 
trees and wattle blossom) to a “bonny 
Southern Cross” flag was an unattain- 
able fantasy. 

The truth was Australians could 
not defend their country without the 
assistance of the British. That was 
why the six colonies had resolved, 
humbly relying upon the blessing of 
Almighty God, to unite in “one 
indissoluble federal Commonwealth 
under the Crown.” Without the 
promise of British assistance, Aust- 
ralia would be overrun by Asiatic 
hordes. If these did not have a go, 
then the Russians or the French or the 
Germans, or even the Americans, 
would soon cast greedy eyes at the 
wealth of Australia. 

It was not a case of being too 
lily-livered or cowardly to face up to 
the English. Dependence was the price 
of survival. So Australians, as Engels 
had pointed out, might build a bush 
hut, but they would never begin a 
Paris Commune. Colonials did not 
make their own history. Australians 
were tied by their past to the dreary 
fate of being second-rate Europeans. 

The other trouble was that the 
believers in the cultivation of an 
Australian national sentiment were 
not quite sure what they stood for. 
Even the apostle of mateship, Henry 
Lawson, was wobbly if an observer 
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looked closely at what he was saying. 
All those who had dreamed a great 
dream of some future harmony 
predicated it on the goodness of 
human beings. 

In his younger days Lawson had 
believed in this fundamental decency 
of Australians. The mature man was 
not so sure. The younger Lawson had 
barracked rather raucously for an 
independent, republican Australia. 
The mature man wrote poems in favor 
of despatching troops from New South 
Wales to fight in a British imperialist 
war to crush the two independent 
Boer Republics. The mature man 
was to write poems in favor of 
conscription. The young man _ had 
believed in some sort of mystical 
communion and union of all human 
beings, both men and women, 
Protestants and Romans, black men 
and white men, working for a better 
world. The mature man found that 
between him and some of the leaders 
of the women’s movement in Sydney 
such as Rose Scott there was a great 
gulf. 

Besides, before the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, no organised group 
in Australia had presented a political 
and cultural policy based on a 


A moment of Imperial pomp: the then 
Duke and Duchess of York at the 
opening of the first Commonwealth 
Parliament held in Canberra, 1927. 


coherent and rigorous ideology. In 
1905 the Labor Party had proclaimed 
its belief in the cultivation of an 
Australian national sentiment, but to 
the dismay of all believers in universal 
brotherhood, it had added_ the 
qualification “based upon the main- 
tenance of racial purity.” In the 
same declaration they had gone on to 
declare their intention to secure “the 
full results of their industry to all 
workers by the extension of the 
economic functions of the state and 
the municipality.” 

No one quite knew what this 
meant: it seemed to echo the populist, 
anti-monopoly ideas then current in 
the United States of America; it 
also echoed the social teachings in vari- 
ous Papal Encyclicals, especially 
Rerum Novarum. But to judge by 
the behaviour of Labor politicians 
when in power it did not mean the 
building of a new society. Ac- 
cused by their conservative opponents 
of being a bit of a menace to the 
family, the institution of pri- 
vate property, religion and — horror 
of horrors — to those stock exchange 
games so much enjoyed by _ the 
money-changers, Labor leaders soon 
made it clear that their main concern 
was to show they could administer the 
departments of a bourgeois state just 
as efficiently as the men from the “old 
gang.” What Labor seemed to want 
was a society in 
which a high propor- 
tion of men (es- 
pecially men) and 
women could “get 
on.” Labor became 
the “get-on” party, 
rather than the cre- 
ator of a new 
society. 

So with the con- 
servatives wedded to 
British philistine 
culture, and the 
radicals and cul- 
tural chauvinists be- 
ginning to wobble, 
beginning to lose 
heart, the outlook 
seemed bleak well 
before the great dis- 
aster began in 
August, 1914. All the 
signs were ominous. 
Mr Deakin knew 
that the material 
foundation on 
which his whole 
view of the future of 
Australia depended, 
namely the econ- 
omic supremacy of 
the British in the 
iron and steel in- 
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dustry, had been lost to the Germans 
and the Americans. But Mr Deakin 
remained silent, because he could not 
see any future for civilisation here 
outside the British connection. 

In May, 1904, it was reported in 
Australia that the Japanese had 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Russians at Yalu in the Russo- 
Japanese war. Everyone knew that the 
safety of Australia depended on 
Kuropean superiority in Asia. Now it 
looked as though the Europeans had 
taught the Japanese how to shoot — 
that the consequences of such folly 
would eventually be the expulsion of 
the British from India, Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya, of the Dutch from 
Indonesia, the French from Indo- 
China, and the European powers 
from their treaty ports in China, and 
from Hong Kong. 

At the same time the publicists 
were absorbing the lessons to be drawn 
from the war in South Africa and in 
the Far East. The General Staffs of 
the world powers had two problems to 
which they wanted to find answers. 
With the increase in fire power it was 
clear that any future war would entail 
huge casualties. How would officers 
persuade the rank and file to expose 
themselves to mass slaughter, or to 
participate in it? Also, any future war 
would be fought by huge conscripted 
armies. This would mean providing 
arms to masses of men. How could the 
governing classes of Europe, North 
America and Australia be certain that 
such arms would not be used for 
revolutionary purposes? A world war 
might be the prelude to a _ world 
revolution. 

Despite the warnings, the abuse 
and the angry words during the Boer 
War about the danger of Australia 
becoming a pawn of British militarism, 
all three main political groups in 
Australia, the conservatives, the 
liberals and labor, supported plans 
for the development of defence forces. 

At the same time, economic 
changes were gradually altering the 
material foundations on which ll 
previous cultural activity had been 
based. The overseas cable, the 
telephone, wireless telegraph and the 
aeroplane were gradually ending the 
curse of isolation, one of the main 
causes of Australia’s material 
backwardness, and hence of the sense 
of inferiority. The same _ changes, 
together with the development of the 
iron and steel industry, were slowly 
eroding the other causes of material 
backwardness and inferiority. The 
material reasons for the cultural 
cringe were beginning to disappear. 
Over the same period the British were 
slipping further and further away from 
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the position of top dog among the 
industrial powers of the world. 

By then, too, the _ politics of 
Australia had entered a stalemate. 
The conservatives and the liberals had 
assumed the role of the parties of 
resistance. They had taken up their 
stand as defenders of bourgeois 
civilisation against the “socialist 
tiger” and a labor organisation which, 
in their opinion, crushed the liberty 
of the individual and liberty of 
conscience. Labor had established its 
image as a party of evolution rather 
than revolution, as a party which 
proposed to make change gradually 
and by moral persuasion rather than 
suddenly or by the use of force. 

Labor was committed to the ballot 
box. The dilemma was that success 
at the ballot box did not give it the 
political power to carry out even the 
modest reforms to which it was 
committed. 

World War I stripped the illusions 
away from the political groups in 
Australia. It destroyed the glamor 
and the romance of the conservative 
view of Australia as an outpost of 
British civilisation in the south seas. 
At the celebrations for the inaug- 
uration of the Commonwealth in 
January, 1901, people had whipped 
themselves almost into a state of 
hysteria in their demonstrations of 
loyalty and affection for the Old 
Country. The war showed that this 
hysteria led to such slaughters as 
Gallipoli, Lone Pine, the Neck, the 
Somme and _ Pozieres. For the 
supporters of labor the war was 
equally disenchanting. How could 
anyone who knew what had happened 
when the Australians had landed at 
Gallipoli, or of the bloodbath at the 
Somme and Pozieres, believe in the 
capacity or the intention of human 
beings to build a better society? 

Australia, as the poet Furnley 
Maurice put it, had been betrayed. 
The conservatives and liberals who 
previously had been led by men of 
principle had been taken over by a 
vulgarian who believed, if in anything, 
in the survival of the strong and the 
weak going to the wall. Labor was in 
disarray. Out of the ashes of Old 
Australia no phoenix bird was to rise. 
Australians having been in the van of 
political and social progress in the 
19th century were threatened with 
joining the dodoes of the 20th century. 

The excitement of the great de- 
bates of the 1890s and the accom- 
panying flowering of a national 
culture subsided in response to those 
changes in the material foundations of 
society. British philistinism still had 
a stranglehold on the educational 
systems of the States from the 
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primary schools to the universities. 
The children still placed their right 
hands on their left breasts every 
Monday morning and saluted the 
Union Jack. The children, to borrow 
again the words of Henry Lawson, still 
squealed aloud those petitions to God 
to save a person who lived thousands 
and thousands of miles away. The 
children still learned the little they 
were taught of the history of Australia 
through the eyes of expatriate 
Englishmen. The universities _ still 
taught history and literature courses 
in which the Australian experience 
either did not exist or was dismissed as 
a preserve for the efforts of a Mr 
Dry-As-Dust. 

The old Bush culture was dying, or 
ceasing to be relevant for dwellers in 
suburbia. The only novelty was the 
brief appearance of a literature about 
larrikins led by Louis Stone with his 
novel Jonah, and followed by C. J. 
Dennis with his verses The Songs of A 
Sentimental Bloke. Australians who 
had seen themselves in the 1890s as 
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Dame Nellie Melba: led the singing 
at the opening of the Parliament. 


creators of a new human being, homo 
Australienis, inhabitants of a country 
which would see the “Millenial Eden,” 
were now portrayed as a people who 
believed the laurels of victory should 
go to the person best at “the stoush.” 


‘It looked as though the wine of life 


had seen spilled: that henceforth all 
was but toys and lies and dregs. 
Outwardly it was as_ though 
nothing had been changed. When the 
Duke of York, the future George VI, 
opened the _ first Commonwealth 


Parliament to be held in Canberra on ~ 


May 9, 1927, the ceremony bore a 
striking resemblance to what had 
happened at Centennial Park in Janu- 
ary, 1901. Once again the principal 
participants were an English noble- 
man (this time a member of the 


Royal family), a clergyman and 
soldiers. Once again there were 
professions of loyalty to the crown: 
once again there was much dwelling 
on how lucky they all were to be 
British: once again the music for the 
occasion was borrowed or imported. 
Dame Nellie Melba, then in the 
autumn of her life, led the people 
present in the singing of the words, 
“God Save Our Gracious King.” Later 
she joined the choir accompanied by 
brass bands in the singing of O God 
Our Help in Ages Past. 

At many of the ceremonies to 
commemorate Anzac Day much of the 
material used was from the imported 
culture. In the 1930s at the University 
of Melbourne a Czech pianist 
appropriately brought tears to the 
eyes of all those present not endowed 
with hearts of stone as he played the 
Funeral March by Chopin. The 
president of the Student Represen- 
tative Council read with becoming 
dignity the funeral oration delivered 
by Pericles at the end of the first year 
of the Peloponnesian War. Someone 
recited averse from Laurence 
Binyon’s For the Fallen. At that time 
no one seemed to find it at all 
incongruous that to evoke the sublime 
Australians used borrowed words. 
Before 1940 no historian of stature 
had attempted to tell the story of the 
past so that Australians might know 
what manner of people they were, the 
issues confronting them and_ the 
choices they had to make. As a 
one-time colonial people, they had 
drifted slowly and not by their own 
efforts into the status of a province in 
the English-speaking world. 

Ernest Scott in Melbourne went on 
lecturing on the assumption that time 
like an ever-rolling stream might bear 
all its sons away, but it would not take 
British political institutions with it 
into the dustbin of history because 
they were eternal. Arnold Wood in 
Sydney was continuing to delight his 
tiny band of students with the wisdom 
of English things. Later Gerry Portus 
was to do much the same for gen- 
erations of students in Adelaide. 

One man with the insights of the 
poet, and the commonsense of a man 
who had grown up in the Australian 
Bush, Keith Hancock, had intimations 
of another Australia. By an odd irony 
his work Australia was first published 
in 1930 on the eve of the great crisis in 
capitalist society. 

Apart from Hancock the serious- 
minded in Australia who wanted to 
know what had happened, who were 
hoping one day some person of genius 
would answer Furnley Maurice’s 
despairing cry, “Speak, Australia,” had 
to look to the novelists for guidance, 
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ORLANDO 
RHINE RIESLING 


1979 


HIS WINE TAS BREN MADE PROM 100% REINE RIESLING GRAPES 
1T WAS VINTAGED IN OUR BAROSSA VALLEY WINERY AND DISPLAYS 
TRUE VARIETAL BOUQUET AND A DEPTH OF FRUIT FLAVOUR ON THE 

PALATE LEADING THROUGH TO. A FRESH, CLEAN FINISH 
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Orlando Rhine Riesling~or how to 


makea great reputation in 26 years. 


Grapes: Select prime 
Rhine Riesling grapes. 

Picking: Pick only by 
hand to avoid even minor 
damage to the fruit, which 
could mar the delicacy and 
flavour of the finished wine. 


Fermentation: Con- 
tinue to use the Cold 
Controlled Fermentation 
Method introduced from 
Germany by Orlando in 
1953. This gives our wine- 
maker control over 
fermentation, enabling him 
to make a consistently 
superior wine. 


Orlando Rhine Riesling 
has an elegance, intensity of 
flavour, and aromatic 
bouquet that have made it a 
benchmark in the 
Australian wine industry. 


Last year Orlando 
celebrated the 25th 
Anniversary of Rhine 
Riesling with a memorable 
‘taste back’ of all the 
previous vintages. 
Australia’s leading wine 
writers were present and 
they were unanimous in 
their praise of the wines 
especially the consistency of 
the style. 


Orlando Rhine 
Riesling, was first produced 
in 1953. It has won over 50 
significant Gold Medals at 
major Australian Wine 
Shows in all of these years. 
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Orlando Rhine Riesling, 
deserving of its 
great reputation. 
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to two novelists steeped in_ the 
tradition of Australia as an outpost of 
British civilisation. For the supporters 
of the cultivation of Australian 
national sentiment had subsided from 


a roar of hope to a whisper of despair. | 


The radical Press of 1890-1914. the 
Boomerang, the Tocsin and The 
Bulletin, had either ceased publica- 
tion or, in the case of The Bulletin, 
had gone over to the other side. 
Henry Lawson, the apostle of mate- 
ship and the advocate of Bush cul- 
ture, had become a wreck. Joseph 
Furphy, the advocate of moral en- 
lightenment, was dead. The Bo- 
hemians of The Bulletin were either 
in their graves or making pathetic 
attempts to draw attention to 
themselves as the Falstaffs of the 
Australian suburbs. As V. G. Childe 
pointed out, the tiny band of idealists 
who began the labor movement had 
degenerated into an organised band 
for the capture of political power. The 
minority which looked to the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 as the way forward 
for humanity were ostracised effec- 
tively from the mainstream of Aus- 
tralian life. 

Australians, it seemed, had no 
interest in finding a way forward, or 
had been so disillusioned by the 
behaviour during the war and the split 
of 1916 that they had ceased to believe 
there could ever be a place where 
human beings were nice to each other. 
Anyone who believed that twaddle, it 
was said, should have his head read. 

Two novelists did canvey to Aus- 
tralians a picture of the field of the 
possible. One was Henry Handel 
Richardson in her trilogy The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony — the 
first part of which, Australia Felix, 
was published in 1917, one year after 
the Europe of the belle @poque had 
been blown to smithereens at the 
battle of the Somme, and in the same 
year as Lenin in Petrograd proclaimed 
the beginning of a new era in the 
history of mankind. No such hopes 
seemed to be entertained by the writer 
of Australia Felix. On what her 
motives or intentions were argument 
has raged ever since, and doubtless will 
continue so long as human beings take 
interest in what was the stuff of life 
for her. 

It may be said, for starters, that she 
achieved what Marcus Clarke, Adam 
Lindsay Gordon and Henry Lawson 
had already achieved: she helped to 
put Australia on the literary map of 
the world. For those Australians who 
read her she transcended the little 
world of their own imagination. 
She could not be classified as 
an Australian-Briton, one of those 
anaemic, washed-out promoters of 
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imported culture, nor could she be 
bracketed with the cultivators of an 
Australian national sentiment. 

For historians her interest lay in 
part in her treatment of what 
happened to human beings when they 
crossed the seas from Europe to 
Australia, having much to say on what 
the ancient, barbaric continent did to 
human beings, and what they in turn 
did to the land — how they robbed it 
in their greed, and their ‘unholy 
hunger,” and the terrible revenge the 
ancient continent exacted from them 
for such folly. Students of Australian 
history learned from her treatment of 
what Henry James had _ earlier 
described as the ‘‘complex fate” of 
those with special sensibilities who are 
born or adopted into a New World 
society and then, in revulsion from 
that, embrace the civilisation of the 


Old World. 


“The rediscovery of 
Australia was 
about to take place.”’ 


That was also one of the themes of 
Martin Boyd’s novel The Montforts 
which was first published in 1928. 
Incidentally one of the many services 
given by Keith Hancock in his book 
Australia was to urge Australians to 
read Martin Boyd. For Boyd, Hancock 
and Henry Handel Richardson were 
all tormented by the same question: 
where should a _ person of some 
cultivation, but with the smell of the 


_gum leaf in the nastrils, live? Was it 


possible for anyone who cared to live 
surrounded by non-carers? They had 
come to the same sort of conclusion, or 
were tempted to come to the same sort 
of conclusion, as D. H. Lawrence had 
taken only six weeks to arrive at in 
1922 after seeing Perth, Sydney and 
Thirroul, about “happy-go-lucky, 
don’t you bother, we’re in Australia,” 
the country where there seemed to be 
“no inside life of any sort: just a long 
lapse and drift.” 

Martin Boyd had many other 
things to say. He wrote’ with 
passionate enthusiasm of a _ life 
devoted to pleasure, while hinting at 
terrible retribution in store for the 
foolhardy followers of such a cult. 
He wrote with passion on the 
achievements of people from what 
he would have called “good stock” in 
planting civilisation in the Australian 
wilderness, and of how they were being 
swept aside by loud-mouthed men 
from the world of the money-changers. 
Reading through the book the reader 
also heard a faint tinkle from the bell 


of salvation — a tinkle which was to 
swell into a mighty toll with the 
passage of time. 

But in 1928 Boyd’s world looked like 
that of a man who did not know 
whether to choose the Greek or the 
Christian view of the world, a man 
who rather hoped he would never have 
to make the choice. It was a song of 
praise to old civilisation written by a 
man who doubted whether such a 
culture could grow in the inhospitable 
soil of his family’s adopted country. 

One theme was completely missing. 
There was no reference to that hope 
for better things which had enlivened 
the debates of the 1890s. Martin Boyd 
was not a cultivator of an Australian 
national sentiment. The decades of the 
1920s and the 1930s were almost 
barren periods for those who had ever 
entertained such hopes. After the 
temporary departure of Hancock the 
historians lapsed back into the role of 
sycophants, or even possibly flunkeys 
for British culture in Australia. 

Novelists like Miles Franklin tried 
their hands at historical fiction. It was 
the period of the family saga, the 
period when character, situation and 
story took top billing, and meta- 
physical interest or dreams of a better 
society looked as though they had 
been swept right off the pages of 
Australian literature. 

Yet under the surface of what W. H. 
Auden aptly called “the low, dishonest 
decade,” when the puritans and the 
prudes seemed to decide what was and 
what was not wholesome for the moral 
well-being of the Australian people, 
and men for whom the suburbs of 
Australia were the apex of human 
achievement decided what political 
books they should or should not read, 
something was brewing. Eleanor Dark 
was writing The Timeless Land, 
Brian Fitzpatrick was collecting the 
material for his two seminal volumes 
on the economic history of Australia. 
Eris O’Brien was putting together the 
material for his work on The 
Foundation of Australia. Alec Hope 
was becoming a presence to those who 
had the good fortune to speak to him. 
Patrick White had begun to write in 
London. David Campbell was having 
talks in Cambridge with John 
Manifold on what Australia was all 
about. After the winter of the dreary 
age of the survivors, the re-discovery 
of Australia was about to take place. 

The war which hastened the fall of 
the governments which had wanted to 
condemn Australians to the role of 
some outer province of a rapidly 
decaying and rotting British Empire 
alsa speeded up this turning again 
to Australian subjects. From 1943 
and possibly earlier the enthusiasm 
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aroused by talk of a people’s war 
against the jailers and oppressors of 
mankind, the toppling of the corrupt 
regimes which had impeded progress in 
Europe, the landslide victory of Labor 
in 1943, and the Soviet victory at 
Stalingrad gave promise again of 
something like the new heaven and the 
new earth of which the prophets of 
human progress had spoken. In those 
heady years works about Australia 
tumbled off the presses. Meanjin first 
made its mark as a literary periodical. 
Technological progress ended once 
and for all Australian material 
backwardness and isolation. 

In the decade in which the gods of 
the old faiths had finally died, in 
which men and women seemed no 
longer to feel the need of the old 
comforters of religion, painters and 
writers provided the myths for an age 
in which Australians, liberated at last 
from their imperial over-lords, though 
not necessarily from their new 
economic overseas bosses, were to 
become god-like. 

The painters essayed the task of 
reconciling them to what the previous 
landscape painters and most prose 


writers had shied away from — the 
dead heart of the interior. Where all 
previous’ sensitive observers’ had 


recoiled in horror, and after declaring 
the land unfit for the purposes of 
civilised man had expressed the hope 
that they would never see it again, 
painters like Russell Drysdale, Sidney 
Nolan and Arthur Boyd uncovered a 
fragile beauty. They played a key role 
in persuading Australians to stop that 
search for a green park land, and 
accept Australia as it is — and, above 
all, not even want to change it, just 
supposing that were possible. 

So did the writers, from whom 
there was a great flowering. It was not 
like a garden of white roses, or a 
garden of red roses: it was a 
multi-colored garden. There were tall 
poppies. There was Patrick White’s 
The Aunt’s Story, The Tree of Man, 
Voss and Riders In the Chariot — 
works about many things but, above 
all, a demonstration that a person who 
was steeped in the culture of Europe, a 
man who knew all the things that 
could be said and had been said about 
life, all the mythologies, had a 
relevance for the story of what it was 
like to live in Australia. As Marcus 
Clarke knew, and Henry Lawson and 
Joseph Furphy, long-winded and 
tedious though he often had been, the 
men and women in the cow-yard or 
the turnip garden knew all about 
metaphysical anguish. 

Alec Hope knew many things about 
life. He gave his own twist to the 
“complex fate’ theme for Henry 
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Handel Richardson and Martin Boyd. 
He declared his preference for life in 
Australia, the country of the Arabian 
mind, over life in Europe, the place 
where the “chatter of cultured apes” 
passes for civilisation. He knew much 
about love: he knew about damnation: 
he knew the whole human experience 
from primitive man to the age of the 
space man. So did James McAuley, 
Judith Wright, Douglas Stewart, 
David Campbell and many others. 

Suddenly, rather like a miracle, the 
eyes of all of us were opened. We did 
not become as gods because the whole 
history of this country, together with 
the spirit of the place, have taught us 
not to expect too much either from 
God or man. The environment always 
whispered about a vast indifference to 
all human endeavor. The past was a 
story in part of failure. 


Brett Whiteley: “magnificent sounding 
board” of what has happened to us all. 


But there was that lyrical moment 
of discovery, that moment when 
audiences heard Ned Kelly, and Joe 
Byrne, in Douglas Stewart’s play 
of the same name talking about 
Australia, a hard country, in which 
only eagles were fit to fly in the skies; 
or Scott in the same author’s Fire 
On the Snow teaching us of the 
magnificence, the splendors and 
glory to be found in a life that ‘‘was 
hard and heroic.” Douglas Stewart 
also asked us to look at the wild 
flowers of Australia, to look at the 
“wild violets” which grow on the cliff 
tops of that magnificent coast of New 
South Wales, and to see them as one 
with the wild sea which beats on the 
coast, and the innocent face of a little 
girl. We were being invited to see all 
the beauty and the mystery in a 
country and a society which had 
previously been dismissed as harsh, 
dull and coarse-grained. 

Even the historians showed signs of 
liberating themselves from the chains 
which bound them to the dead hand of 
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the British past in Australia. In a 
monumental work Noel Butlin, 
inspired in part by the work of 
Fitzpatrick, while not sharing his 
point of view, showed what had really 
happened in Australia in the second 
half of the 19th century. Geoffrey 
Blainey, Russel Ward, Hugh Stratton, 
Michael Roe and Humphrey Mc- 
Queen showed that it was possible 
to use the skills of the scholar without 
descending into the depths with Mr 
Dry-As-Dust. They at least knew that 
outside the walled cities of academia 
there was a _ large serious-minded 
reading pubiic who, their curiosity 
aroused by the poets and the novelists, 
wanted to know what it was in our 
past which helped to explain why we 
are as we are. 

But, alas for the vanity of human 
wishes, the universities were not ready 
to shed their own past: there the past 
continued to weigh so much on the 
brain of the living that much of the 
excitement and the ecstasy of the 
great age when Australians discovered 
themselves seemed to pass them by. 

Like the moments of great hap- 
piness, this age of discovery did not 
last for long. Not long after the war 
ended, coinciding as that did with the 
dropping of the atomic bomb, the first 
full reports of the massacre of the 
Jews in Europe, and the first wave of 
post-war consumer mania, the days of 
unleavened bread returned once again 
in Australia. The days of the 
visionaries and the dreamers of great 
dreams had again given way in this 
country to the days of men who 
applied the values of the book-keeper 
to the affairs of the human mind and 
the human heart. In that long sleep 
some pondered over what had 
happened. Some noted that in the 
days of the great discoveries once 
again, as in the 1890s, the composers of 
music had not been as fruitful as the 
poets, the novelists, the playwrights, 
the historians and the painters. 

For there had always been this 
extraordinary paradox in Australian 
cultural activity. A unique country 
with a somewhat savage and violent 
history cried out for interpretation 
just as another similar region, the 
Middle East, barren and covered with 
stony desert like Australia, called for 
its prophets and its metaphysicians 
and its musicians, the ones who could 
put into sound all the melancholy of 
what Marcus Clarke had so brilliantly 
called “the weird scribblings of 
nature.” 

Yet this country so far had not had 
its musical interpreter. It had had 
brilliant performers. Nellie Melba, a 
Bush girl who knew the alpha and 
omega of human life, who knew that 
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for a woman love was like a great 
symphonic performance, who knew 
also what it was like to look into the 
heart of a great dullness in Australia, 
chose to sing Home Sweet Home on all 
those moments when her heart was 
brimming over with love for Australia. 

The days of unleavened bread began 
to draw to a close during the uproar of 
the American and Australian partici- 
pation in the civil wars of Indo- 
China. Technological changes pro- 
vided the material setting for 
another lively debate on what Aus- 
tralia was all about. Some 
university students, borrowing the 
slogans which had been formulated 
during the furore in America, put 
forward plans to abolish domination in 
the Australian educational industry. 
Once again liberation became the 
word of the hour. Aborigines, women, 
homosexuals, lesbians — all those 


victims of exploitation or oppression 
in a capitalist society — were to be 
liberated. 

But this time the cultural efflor- 
escence which accompanied this 
political excitement had a rather 
bitter and possibly a savage edge to it. 
The world of Arthur Boyd was often 
filled with delight, people who knew 
there were great wonders in the world 
such as the wonders of a man 
with a maid. The world of Brett 
Whiteley was inhabited by things 
that bother and torment mankind — 
all those sources of stupefaction which 
make his last state worse than his 
first. The world of Patrick White and 
Alec Hope was filled with tragic 
grandeur. The world of David Ireland 
was filled often with nasty people 
doing nasty things to each other. 

How much this new pessimism and 
despair reflected the return once again 


in the history of our country of the 
dull and the sad days after the three 
years of promise at the beginning of 
the 1970s it is difficult to tell. It may 
be that the world of Brett Whiteley 
and the world of David Ireland, two 
magnificent sounding boards of what 
has happened to all of us, is a savage 
response to our present greed and 
titillation culture, the world in which 
consumerism has run riot. It may be 
that they have shown us man as a 
citizen of the kingdom of nothingness. 

What is missing at the moment is 
an account of where we go from here. It 
may be that the present scenario is 
that of a people waiting for the 
barbarians. It may be that already 
some group has been out into the 
desert, and is about to come back with 
a message. But what that message will 
be, no one at the moment is even 
daring to guess. 


STRENGTH 
THROUGH ADVERSITY 


GEOFFREY DUTTON, academic, author and 
champion of Australian writers, reflects on the 
development of our literature, 1880 to 1980 


IN 1880,when The Bulletin was born, a year after Norman 
Lindsay, Miles Franklin, C. E. W. Bean and “John 
O’Brien,” Australian literature might well have been 
described as dying, if not dead. Drunkenness, melancholy 
and bankruptcy, the ugly sisters who galumphed around 
Australian literature instead of graces, already had helped 
Adam Lindsay Gordon to blow out his brains in 1870. 
Charles Harpur, his farm flooded out, was dead 12 years ago. 
Marcus Clarke, at the ripe age of 34, had a year to go. 

Henry Kendall’s prospects looked more cheerful. He 
published Songs from the Mountains in 1880. But only 
a few copies reached the market; the book contained a 
mildly libellous political satire, “Ninian Melville,’ and 
the publisher, W. Maddock, described by Kendall as 
“chicken-hearted,” withdrew it. Kendall reissued it himself, 
made £80, and died of TB a year later. 

But dates of births a'nd deaths are fit for cold marble, not 
warm flesh. They do not necessarily add up to anything 
significant. Henry Lawson died in the year I was born, when 
I was a month old. I would be flattered if something 
significant were to emerge from this coincidence, but alas I 
cannot think what it is. So only by looking backwards does 
The Bulletin’s 1880 seem a time of doom. Look forwards and 
things are quite different, even apart from the presence of 
those baby writers attempting oral literature in their 
cradles. 

Rolf Boldrewood had published Ups and Downs (later 
reissued as The Squatter’s Dream) in 1878. Nobody took 
much notice of it, nor of the serial which began to run in the 
Sydney Mail in 1881, called Robbery Under Arms. It had to 
wait for London book publication in 1888 until its quality 
was recognised, typically by the English rather than the 


Geoffrey Dutton: our writing has strength and variety. 
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Australians. Issued as a novel by 
Remington in London in 1888, it was 
cunningly taken over by Macmillan 


who republished it the next year; 40 - 


editions followed up to 1941. The first 
genuine Australian edition appeared in 
1947; although George Robertson had 
published it in Melbourne in 1898 he 
was in fact using Macmillan’s edition 
with his name printed on it. (One of the 
major achievements of Australian 
publishing in the past few years has 
been to reverse this process, even 
though the books are printed usually in 
Hong Kong or Singapore.) 

Some formidable Australian ladies 
were looming in London publishing. 
Mrs Campbell Praed, Ada Cambridge 
and “‘Tasma” (Jessie Couvreur) were 
all published, often several times, 
during the 1880s. More readable than 
any of them today are two South 
Australians, Catherine Spence and 
Catherine Martin. Catherine Spence, 
Australia’s first woman novelist and 
one of the most admirable women in 
our history, gave away fiction for 
social reform, somewhat as Judith 
Wright has given away poetry for 
conservation. Gathered In was 
serialised in the Adelaide Observer 
in 1881-82. It is an intelligent and 
entertaining novel, but it had to wait 
nearly 100 years for book publication. 

Catherine Martin’s_ triple-decker, 
An Australian Girl, which appeared in 
London in 1890, has a sparkle and 
freshness and uninhibited love of 
Australia that is far ahead of its time. 
Eleven years before A. G. Stephens was 
calling My Brilliant Career “the first 
Australian novel,” an excited reviewer 
in The Australasian Critic was calling 
An Australian Girl “spontaneously 
and unreservedly Australian.” Maybe 
that Victorian triple-decker has been 
Catherine Martin’s undoing. My 
Brilliant Career is a handy little book 
to reprint; modern publishers tremble 
at the knees at the thought of 
reprinting a book in three volumes. 

The Bulletin came into existence 
acknowledging neither the writers who 
were dying nor those who were living. 
In its early issues it serialised 
“Adrienne: A Love Story of the 
Lancashire Cotton Distress.” There 
were squibs, but no serious poems; in 
fact, hardly any poems at all. On July 
24, 1880, there were some verses about. 
a Jewish wedding, ending... 


First they danced the slow waltz 
Then they danced the quicker, 

At the end they schlumpussed home, 
Trotted out and shicker. 


‘“Schlumpussed” is a word that might 
well be revived. As for “shicker,” the 
usage is 33 years earlier than the 
earliest (from Lawson) recorded by 


G. A. Wilkes in his Dictionary of 
Australian Colloquialisms. 

J. F. Archibald and John Haynes in 
The Bulletin office already had a good 
eye and ear for the varieties of English 
spoken and written in Australia. In 
the issue for August 14, 1880, there is a 
paragraph: “In describing a new organ, 
a rural editor says: ‘The swell died 
away in a delicious suffocation, like 
one singing a sweet song under the 
bedclothes’.” 


The Great Australian Wowser 


already had a home in The Bulletin, 


Henry Kendall: issued his own book, 
made £ 80, then died of tuberculosis. 


Henry Handel Richardson: won only 
faint praise in her own country. 
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surprisingly enough. There were dark 
warnings: “It is a good thing for the 
readers of popular fiction that (Zola’s) 
L’Assommoir and Nanon (sic) are not 
rendered into English.” 

Horror and cruelty were unexpec- 
tedly present, as in a cartoon with the 
legend: “Two boys drove a long nail 
into a dog and tied it on the railway, 
the engine cutting it in half — Daily 
Paper.” The caption to the drawing 
reads, “Smith’s Boy: I want a nail, 
Dad — there’s a dog in our yard.” 

Life, the material of literature, was 
going on but clearly The Bulletin was 
not using it as literature. There are 
three prerequisites for a _ national 
literature. The first, of course, though 
sometimes inflated by patriots, is 
writers of talent. The second is an 
audience. Writers may work in 
solitude but they do long for company, 
the company of readers, not to 
mention payment. The third is the 
connecting link, made up of all sorts of 
dignified or disreputable people — 
publishers, critics, editors, printers, 
booksellers and, nowadays, that 
shadowy host of airy spirits, the radio, 
TV and movie horde. 

Although The Bulletin at first 
opened no new doors, there were in 
fact writers, readers and_ outlets 
already flourishing in the 1880s. Only 
the books (apart from poetry) had 
to come from London. The level 
of literacy and the acceptance of 
Australia is extraordinarily high in the 
newspapers and journals of the day, 
even though the cultural cringe, to use 
A. A. Phillips’ deathless phrase, is 
busily grovelling as always’ in 
Australian history. The Bulletin was 
in fact launched daringly like a puppy 
into a whole pack of flourishing 
weeklies. There were the illustrated 
city weeklies, but the best, quite 
remarkably so, were the town-and- 
country weeklies published by the big 
city papers, several of which lasted 
well into the 20th century. The best, in 
the beginning, was The Queenslander, 
but the Sydney Mail, The Aust- 
ralasian, The Australian Town and 
Country Journal and The Observer 
were all fine publications, somewhere 
between a newspaper and a magazine. 
Robbery Under Arms was turned 
down by several editors before being 
serlalised in the Sydney Mail. Mary 
Hannay Foot, artist and critic and 
wife of a station owner on the Paroo 
River, and author of that haunting 
poem, “Where the pelican builds her 
nest,” was Literary Editor of The 
Queenslander for a number of years. 
She published many Australian 
writers, as well, of course, as a lot of 
imported trash. (For some reason Aus- 
tralian magazines seldom serialised 
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the best English or American writers, 
though they reprinted good shorter 
pieces. ) 

The best way to feel the pulse of 
the times is not to read isolated books 
but to look through papers and 
journals. A typical issue of The 
Queenslander for 1880 has 32 pages of 
a scope and quality that leaves the 
contemporary Bulletin for dead. As 
well as the latest telegraph news and 
so on there are long “country letters” 
from Charleville to Port Douglas, 
from Port Darwin to Bundaberg. The 
literary offerings are somewhat 
depressing. “Selected Poetry” com- 
prises Wordsworth’s “We Are Seven” 


Martin Boyd: another expatriate who 
suffered rejection in Australia. 


and “The Dismal Night” (from the 


German of Nicolaus Lenau). The 
section called “The Story Teller” 
serialises Adam and Eve by Mrs Parr, 
a Devon romance of the “Do ’ee 
want anythink?” type. “The Ladies’ 
Column” daringly takes the Queens- 
land ladies inside a Turkish harem. 
There is “Flotsam and Jetsam,” very 
Bulletin-like, with jokes and _ para- 
graphs, but also containing a 
translation from the French, a poem 
about boozers by Josh Billings, and an 
extract from the British Contem- 
porary Review about Siberia. 

“The Reviewer” has an amusing 
article about prize poetry, occasioned 
by publication of “A Cantata to 
Celebrate the Forthcoming Opening 
of the Melbourne Exhibition.” The 
excerpts are awful, culminating in an 
apparently undetected straight pinch 
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from W. C. Wentworth’s “Austral- 
asia,’ prophyesying (and rhyming, of 
course, with “‘rise’’) “A Greater Britain 
‘neath these Southern Skies.” 

There are long reviews of plays and 
recitals, many editorials, much 
political comment, and_ sports 
columns. There are excellent features 
on what nowadays would be called the 
environment: “The Naturalist” on 
black cockatoos, “Entomological” on 
white ants. There are good travel 
items in “The Sketcher’”: “Rambles in 
London” by “A Brisbane Cit.” and “A 
Trip to the North of Queensland” by 
W.G. F. N. H., who seems, apart from 
his Christian names, to have travelled 
light. Finally there is a big section, 
“Station Farm and Garden.” 

A few years later, The Queens- 
lander had grown to 44 pages and was 
publishing an Australian short story, 
even if the serial was from abroad (Hall 
Caine), and was offering several Aus- 
tralian poems instead of reprinting 
Wordsworth. 

The same pattern was true of the 
other weeklies. The quality of reading 
available was high by any standards, 
catering for an audience of wide tastes, 
thoroughly interested in life and 
nature in Australia. 

The dailies were equally impressive. 
Take the Sydney Morning Herald for 
November 26, 1887. As well as a good 
news coverage there are long articles. 
Classicists were still rearing Corin- 
thian columns of frozen rhetoric. “I 
sometimes doubt whether ‘The 
Oracles’ could ever have so _ far 
forgotten, or been frightened out of, 
their duties to curious mankind as to 
have been, for any considerable period, 
dumb.” It made solid demands on the 
reader, none of them Australian. 

But “Viator,” despite the name, 
manages to write a poetic, sprightly 
piece about the beauties of Manly, and 
what a pity working girls can’t get 
there on a Saturday. However “the 
groups of ladies scattered about the 
beach with their attendant cavaliers 
render the scene quite festive by the 
gaiety of their attire. Looking at the 
clear waves (of Manly) one is tempted 
to regret that bathing in the day on 
these open beaches is not indulged in 
here as in other countries.” 

In 1887 The Age, like the Sydney 
Morning Herald, was _ printing 
columns and columns of quotations or 
summaries of material from the 
London reviews, and carrying long 
articles such as “Paulinism and 
Modern Thought.” Readers’ were 
expected to take life seriously, but the 
assumption was that the life of the 
mind was somewhere else. Never- 
theless, life at hand got some 
remarkable exposure in the articles 


appearing in Melbourne and Sydney 
papers under the name of “Vagabond.” 
A few years ago Michael Cannon 
edited a selection of the “Vagabond” 
papers, and they make compelling 
reading today. At the time “The 
Vagabond” (Julian Thomas) shocked 
people with his Mayhew-like revela- 
tions of poverty and .low life in 
Australian cities. 

Looking over what was in print in 
the ’80s and ’90s, long before 
Australian nationalism and all the 
rest of it, there is a good case for 
saying that Australian writers (apart 
from book publication) were much 
better off than they are today. They 
had an audience, town and country, 
and an impressive number of outlets in 
journals that reached nearly all the 
literate population. There were also a 
few literary magazines, but they 
always give a false impression, having 
such tiny circulations; they are like 
chained sheep dogs, only their bark 
reaching beyond their circular pad. 

The usual pseudo-historical view of 
a rude colonial _ society slowly 
awakening is an insult to our 
ancestors. A good swift cure is to look 
at those wonderful bird’s-eye en- 
gravings of Melbourne or Adelaide in 
the 1880s. Both settlements, if not 
cities, were founded at much the same 
time. Less than 50 years later, there 
are formidable buildings and _ fine 
houses that, if they have been allowed 
to survive, shame most of our later 
efforts. There is nothing rude or 
awakening about them. The radical 
Bulletin was even proud of Sydney’s 
commercial buildings. Almost every 
early issue has full-page engravings of 
David Jones’ new warehouse, or 
Messrs Dalton Bros. Warehouses in 
Pitt Street, or Mr W. H. Ariell’s 
International Stores, with text and 
“profile” to suit. 

Of course, The Bulletin was not 
really very radical. What in fact it 
added to the Australian scene was an 
almost Ocker cheek and a _ healthy 
disrespect for the English monarchy. 
The issue of October 1, 1887, printed 
Lawson’s first poem, written when he 
was 20, “A Song of the Republic”: 
“Sons of the South, awake! arise!” 
Certainly this would not have been 
printed in The Queenslander or the 
Sydney Mail. 

But the radicalism was_ strictly 
limited, and did not extend to women 
or the Chinese. The same issue that 
contained Lawson’s poem has a 
leading article of more than three 
columns on “The Great Woman 
Question.” It is extremely conser- 
vative. “Women are far from that 
stage of progressive rationalism when 
they can take their stand on the same 
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platform with men. The equality 
argument is an absurd one... Women, 
as a totality, are far inferior to men, as 
a totality.” No wonder it had not been 
The Bulletin that serialised Catherine 
Helen Spence! But if modern readers 
can restrain their indignation and read 
on, the next comments are profoundly 
interesting even in the Australian 
context of today. “Women’s enfran- 
chisement is a Tory proposal... (And 
Conservatives) champion the alleged 
cause of woman because the women of 
today are, as a rule, Tories; almost 
every woman is a queen-worshipper, a 
prince-worshipper, a parson-worship- 
per, a lord-worshipper.” This is as true 
today as when it was written, and is 
proved weekly by the editors of the 
nation’s women’s magazines. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
no Australian journal today would 
run a paragraph like one in The 
Bulletin containing Lawson’s first 
poem. “A man fishing in the Murray 
at Echuca (Victoria) last week caught 
a dead woman. He might have done 
worse. He might have caught a live 
woman.” 

Another false notion is that The 
Bulletin, the “Bushman’s Bible,” was a 
journal designed for the country. In 
another of its modest admissions, it 
said “The Bulletin is at once the most 
popular city publication and the organ 
of the intelligent bushman.” City and 
country were equally important to all 
the contemporary journals. 

It is also important to remember 
how good country newspapers used to 
be in Australia, from Geraldton to 
Bundaberg, from Port Augusta to 
Launceston. They expected their 
readers to be interested in far more 
than the price of fat lambs or the 
incidence of black spot in fruit trees. 
They carried reviews and articles on 
overseas and Australian literature; 
some of the best and most enthusiastic 
reviews of Lawson and Paterson were 
in country papers. They also ran 
serials. The Broken Hill Barrier Miner 
of 1895 even has one on the front page; 
admittedly it is something called 
‘“Marjory’s Mistake.” 

One ominous dichotomy between 
writer and reader that appeared in the 
19th century has lasted until recently: 
the split between the _ writers’ 
melancholy, even despairing, view of 
Australia and the readers’ cheerful 
acceptance of the place, blowflies and 
all. Gloom induced by Australia, or 
outright hostility towards it, has been 
the most enduring theme in 
Australian writing. A quick check-list 
should suffice to make the point: 
Gordon, Clarke, Kendall, Harpur, 
Boake, Lawson, Baynton, Brennan, 
Favenc, Henry Handel Richardson, 


Christina Stead, Xavier Herbert, 
Patrick White. In some the love-hate 
seesaws, In some there is a fear and 
distrust of the land itself, in others 
there is a love of it betrayed by crass 
Australians. For the best, it is a sense 
of tragedy. Perhaps it is this that is 
unacceptable to pragmatic Aust- 
ralians. 

H. G. Turner and A. Sutherland, 
authors of one of the first critical 
works on Australian literature, 
blamed this gloom on the characters of 
the writers themselves. Writing in 1898 


"It is the lack 
of declarations 
of love that 
flaws Australian 
literature.”’ 


they said: “Australia has most 
assuredly produced no genius of the 
great calm healthful type. Her writers 
have, as a class, been ill-balanced 
in mind.”’ It is hard work looking 
for “great calm healthful” writers 
anywhere. Try reading a biography of 
Dostoyevsky, Balzac, Joyce, Byron, 
Baudelaire! But Turner and Suther- 
land had a point, not only proved by 
looking in the opposite direction and 
naming Chaucer, Fielding, Words- 
worth, Turgenev, Whitman, and 
wondering quite what to do with 
Tolstoy, let alone Shakespeare. If 
there is something ill-balanced in 
many Australian writers, it may not 
always come from their minds but 
from their relationship with their 
country. Byron hated cant, not 
England; Joyce religious narrowness, 
not Ireland; and Balzac loved France 
like a mistress of temperament. 

It is the lack of declarations of love 
that flaws Australian literature. D. H. 
Lawrence said that the tragedy of 
Australia was that it had never been 
loved enough. A. G. Stephens, the great 
Red Page editor of The Bulletin, 
blamed Lawson’s lack of love on, of all 
things, his Englishness as well as his 
deafness. In a very interesting essay 
written in 1922 he says: “The peasant 
character, the village attitude, were 
Lawson’s English inheritance; they 
colored his life in Australia; he saw 
Australia through an English glass, 
darkly. His English personality was 
always at odds with this strange exotic 
environment. For much of his mind, 
much of his life, he was with us but 
not of us.” Oddly enough, an old 
bushman who had known Joseph 
Furphy said, “He was with us, but he 
was not one of us.” 
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A. G. Stephens went on to say, of 
Lawson’s. city poem, ‘Faces in the 
Street”: “Sydney, in the 1890s, for the 
average young man, was a jolly town, 
with ample material for a cheerful life 
— work enough, and wages enough, 
and freedom and sport enough. I have 
travelled the world, and I have never 
seen a crowd so happy, so carefree, so 
full of high spirits, as the gathering of 
young men at the Domain Baths on a 
Sunday morning in those days — 
youths of Lawson’s age and older and 
younger. From such a gay company 
Lawson was sadly excluded by his 
temperament and his infirmity of 
deafness; he sat and brooded and 
wrote ‘Faces in the Street’.” 

Lawson, supposedly the most 
Australian of writers! Yet what 
Stephens says is supported indirectly 
by that same issue (November 26, 
1887) of the Sydney Morning Herald 
that carried the article about the 
beauties of Manly by “Viator.” In it 
there is another article, by ‘“Chryso- 
phas” (those awful pseudonyms!) called 
“Round About Sydney on a Sunny 
Morning.” The writer lies under the 
shade of two great gumtrees and looks 
out over the Harbor. Typically, he 
thinks of As You Like It. But he goes 
on: “Those gaunt gums, with their 
spectral trunks and weird sugges- 
tiveness have nothing in common with 
the elms and oaks of Arden, where ‘the. 
branches waver soft and wide.’ There 
is no gracious green here; and their 
gloom is suggestive of tragic associ- 
ations, while the trees of Arden whis- 
pered only of old stories. But the genre 
is Australian, and characteristic.” 

The piece could be by Gordon, 


Clarke, Lawson, Henry Handel 
Richardson. The theme is_ that, 
however Australians ignore it, 


Australia is an _ essentially tragic 
country. Victor Daley in a ’90s poem, 
“The Muses of Australia,” gives his 
Opinion that the Muse of Tragedy is 
the greatest. Barbara Baynton would 
certainly have agreed; those harrow- 
ing Bush Stories are like graveyards 
in a thunderstorm. 

It is certainly the Englishness of 
“Chrysophas” that darkens his sunny 
Sydney morning. A. G. Stephens may 
be right about Lawson. A divided 
inheritance is behind many of the 
burnt ones, to use Patrick White’s 
phrase, though Xavier Herbert is an 
exception. But even he is an exile, 
being white. 

Seven years after Stephens was 
writing about Lawson, the Sydney 
Morning Herald was the only 
newspaper in Australia to review the 
last volume, Ultima Thule, of Henry 
Handel Richardson’s trilogy The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony. On the 
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same day the Sydney Mail was the 
only weekly (March 2, 1929) to review 
it. The Herald dipped a grandmother- 
ly toe in the water: “The novels of the 
Australian lady who writes under the 
pen name of Henry Handel Richard- 
son are insufficiently known in this 
country. Although their merits are 
recognised by English critics of 
authority, it is doubtful whether the 
general reader in Australia has ever 
heard of them.” 

“S. E. N.,” who ran the book reviews 
in the Sydney Mail, was braver but 
still hit the water in the full cringe 
position, making a classic splash. “Is 
this the great Australian novel?” He 


goes on to describe the almost 
unanimous’ praise of the most 
important English critics, which 


“would seem almost beyond belief. 
But, being a fact, the only thing to do 
is to be glad for the sake of the author 
and Australian literature generally, 
and to make an attempt to discover if 
the praise be really justified. In the 
first place, let it be said that those who 
take up this book expecting to read 
anything typically Australian will be 
grievously disappointed.” 

He is forced to admit “There can be 
no doubt that this is indeed a great 
novel” but he qualifies this by saying 
that a theme of such unrelieved gloom 
“was not worth the handling... Yes — 
Ultima Thule is a great novel; but why 
— oh, why must every Australian 
novel be permeated by blank despair? 
Are happiness and humor, then, so 
rare beneath our sun?”’ 

It is amusing to note, and yet 
another proof that nothing changes in 
a century of Australian writing, that 
Ron Saw in a recent (October 9, 1979) 
issue of The Bulletin, in an entertain- 
ing piece on Manning Clark, uses al- 
most the same expressions as “S. E. 
N.” in 1929. (Incidentally, S. E. N. 
was Sydney Elliott Napier, later editor 
of the Sydney Morning Herald and 
author of some books.) Saw’s article is 
headed “Away with the merchants of 
gloom” and takes Clark to task for 
saying that “in the second half of the 
"70s a great dullness and a great 
sadness spread over a land nature 
seemed to have designed for gaiety and 
delight.” 

Saw misses the point that Clark is 
gloomy about Australians but not 
about Australia. What would Marcus 
Clarke or ‘“Chrysophas” or Lawson or 
Richardson have said to the propo- 
sition that dark, twisted, tragic Aus- 
tralia was a land “designed for gaiety 
and delight”? 

Martin Boyd was another expat- 
riate who suffered rejection. The 
admirable and tireless Nettie Palmer 
reviewed The Montforts in The 


Xavier Herbert: once claimed that learning to fly 
an aircraft was more difficult than writing a book. 


Bulletin in 1928 but in the next 25 
years scarcely any notice was taken of 
Boyd in Australia, even though he was 
achieving great success in England 
and the USA. The finest of his last 
novels, A Difficult Young Man, which 
appeared in 1955, was not reviewed 
anywhere in Australia. 

Boyd’s books are not gloomy, but 
they are certainly not at ease with 
Australia. One has to go a long way 
back to search out other strands than 
black, something else than gloom. If 
not calmness and health, surely at 
least there must have been humor, 
cheerfulness, even joy. 

Of course such a tradition exists, 
but it has seldom been allowed to be 
intellectually respectable, partly 
because the writers themselves often 
have pretended that they did not take 
their work very seriously. Boldrewood 
is an outstanding example. Robbery 
Under Arms is a much under-rated 
book; it is worth remembering that 
it was written for an Australian 
audience, and it has a freshness that is 
often missing from his later works 
written for an English market. 
Boldrewood, like Paterson after him, 
captures perfectly the Australian 
equivalent of  Blake’s aphorism, 
“Energy is Eternal Delight.” Norman 
Lindsay’s novels have the same zest, 
but also were deprecated by their 
author as mere trifles tossed off 
without serious purpose. 

There is a good humor about all 
these writers, and indeed _ good- 
humored books have been the most 
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popular Australian 
books. Good humor, 
however, is looked at 
with disfavor by critics, 
as if it were a mental 
equivalent of bland 
ice-cream, like that 
dreadful American sub- 
stance peddled by “The 
Good Humor Man” with 
his bell. The greatest 
Australian best-sellers 
have been Boldrewood, 
Paterson, C. J. Dennis, 
Norman Lindsay, “Nino 
Culotta” and a number 
of children’s writers, all 
of them good-humored. 

Gloom or good humor 
in a writer is, or course, 
partly a matter of tem- 
perament. Some writers 
are just naturally 
cranky. There are those 
who have been rejected, 
in childhood or later in 
life, and who like to 
get their own back. And 
in Australia’s’ case, 
mother nature, who 
could help, often is not allowed to. In 
some writers a triple rejection takes 
place: the personal, the environmental 
and what might be called the pro- 
fessional. How can you love people 
who do not want to read your books? 
The affectation of amateurism is a help 
here; the writer is not really exposing 
himself to the people whom he scorns, 
he is merely throwing them a few 
trifles. This can be taken to disturbing 
lengths; Xavier Herbert once made the 
statement that learning to fly an 
aircraft was more difficult than writing 
a book. 

In the end the true writer demands 
more than an audience; he wants an 
educated audience, a shared _ back- 
ground of mind. This is easier to 
achieve in writing that is not fiction or 
poetry. Books of argument and ideas, 
if they succeed at all, succeed because 
they involve the audience to the 
extent of answering back. The great 
achievement of Donald Horne’s The 


| Lucky Country (1964) was in this field, 


one that was shared at the same time 
by journals of opinion such as Tom 
FitzGerald’s Nation and _ Horne’s 
Observer and Bulletin. 

The 1960s saw a flowering of 
Australian writing, as of a general 
cultural awakening, because of a 
sharing of response as well as of 
individual talent. Australian publish- 
ing at last began to open out and 
escape English dominance. There were 
magazines with high circulations, such 
as The Bulletin, publishing stories and 
verse and extensive reviews. There 
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were half a dozen lively literary 
magazines. 

Max Harris, with his customary dry 
acumen, pointed out the banana skin 
in front of the confidently advancing 
foot of Australian publishing in the 
60s. Writing in The Bulletin (June 24, 
1961) on “The Publishing Bonanza 
1961” and predicting “This will be one 
of the greatest vears in Australian 
publishing history,” he warned that 
“The one great pity about Australia’s 
annus mirabilis of publishing is that 
Australians are largely unaware of it. 
It would be really something if the 
present zest and creativity 1n pub- 
lishing were rounded off with some 
joint promotional campaign.” 

This indeed has been the ominous 
background to the enormous growth 
of Australian writing and publishing in 
the past 20 years. As the books have 
proliferated, the publicity has not kept 
pace. Books are reviewed much better 
than they were, although in fewer 
outlets, but that is not saying much 
more than the fact that books are no 
longer handed to the sports writer, to 
save money, or the blurb printed as 
the review, as happened regularly 
when my books were first published 30 
years ago. Like most other authors, I 
soon knew all my blurbs off by heart. 
There are, of course, writers who claim 
never to read reviews of their work, 
but it is strange that if they are 
introduced at a party to a critic who 
has just rubbished their new book, 
there is a tendency for their amiability 
to diminish. Besides, I remember 
David Campbell once saying to me 
that even the most bitchy review is 
probably good for vou. 


“Lawson’s epitaph 
for himself was 
‘Starved by 
cheap imported 
rubbish! ” 


In Harris’s Bulletin article he found 
one glaring anomaly in Australian 
publishing: the lack of high-quality 
paperbacks. Sir Allen Lane must have 
been a keen reader of The Bulletin, for 
a fortnight later he invited Brian 
Stonier, Max Harris and myself to 
Sydney and asked us if we would 
commission and publish a series of 
Australian Penguins. Looking back on 
them now I see that Australian 
Penguin No 1 was Randolph Stow’s To 
The Islands; No 5 Patrick White’s The 
Aunt’s Story; No 10 Martin Boyd’s 
The Cardboard Crown; No 12 Donald 
Horne’s The Lucky Country. Working 
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for Allen Lane, charming though he 
could be, and a brilliant publisher, 
became too much of a strain for a 
bunch of Australians, and we all 
resigned to start our own show, Sun 
Books. It is both nostalgic and 
revealing to look back now on our first 
seven titles: Judah Waten’s Alien 
Son; Donald Horne’s The Permit; Ian 
Mudie’s Riverboats; Maie Casey’s An 
Australian Story; Henry Lamond’s 
Big Red; Henry Handel Richardson’s 
Maurice Guest; and (big gesture of 
internationalism) Gary Player’s Golf 
Secrets. 

Paperbacks in themselves should 
help solve the publicity problem. 
There are lots of them and they are 
seen. At least, that is the theory. In 
fact, it was desperately difficult to get 
Sun Books on to bookstalls, especially 
in strategic places such as airports. 
Look even now at airport bookstalls 
and try to find an Australian 
paperback. Lawson’s’ epitaph for 
himself was “Starved by cheap 
imported rubbish!” It still holds good, 
though the rubbish is not cheap. 

In this, as in other matters of 
promotion, the old Commonwealth 
Literary Fund and the Literature 
Board of the Australia Council have 
done a certain amount of good, but 
they are strictly limited by their funds, 
which have never been on the scale 
that could support publicity cam- 
palgns. 

In 1947 George Farwell, in_ his 
valiantly edited Australasian Book 
News, worked out that the CLF could 
offer publishers £1400 in backing books 
and perhaps support three writers to 
the tune of £250 a vear each. The 
situation has, of course, changed 
dramatically. The LBAC this financial 
year will give publishers and writers 
about $1.5 million. The books that win 
prizes come from writers on grants and 
subsidised publishers. With Public 
Lending Right and LBAC grants 
Australian writers are ahead of those 
of most other countries in receiving 
both just dues and basic assistance. 
But a sinister situation has developed, 
of which writers are only too well 
aware. The book is published, maybe it 
even wins a prize. The publishers and 
the writer have both had grants — and 
nobody buys the book. There are 
writers who have asked Australian 
firms with London associates to have 
their new book published in London as 
an English book. Back to the 1890s! 

The answer to the problem can 
only be a tremendous increase in 
promotion for Australian books and 
writers. It cannot be done by 
advertising; neither the publishers nor 
the LBAC could afford it. The only 


effective and possible promotion is 


word of mouth coming from greater 
exposure In newspapers and journals, 
on TV and radio. In principle, that is 
exactly what happened in the 1890s 
with all the weekly journals and 
country newspapers. If the major 
women’s magazines in Australia all 
published some Australian stories and 
poems (there are readable poems) and 
reviews (there are entertaining 
reviews) every week there would be a 
lot of writers earning something more 
nearly approaching the dole and the 
circulations of the magazines would go 
up; for Australians, if they are given a 
chance, have for a century demon- 
strated that they want to hear about 
Australia. 


“Australian writing 
today... just 
needs some of 

the advantages it 
had 100 years ago.” 


Good writers remain the first 
essential. I think the third great stage 
of Australian writing has _ been 
reached. We have had the Age of 
Gloom; then the Age of Good Humor; 
now the Age of Wit has arrived. Wit is 
possible only in a shared context of 
culture. Congreve or Wilde would 
have committed suicide on a desert 
island. The gloomy writers imposed 
themselves by sheer force of genius or 
a facing up to horror or despair, the 
latter often more quickly sympathetic 
to audiences outside Australia. The 
good-humored writers shared adven- 
ture or romance or fantasy. But wit 
has to share common knowledge, an 
awareness of prejudice and fashion, a 
scepticism about those in the public 
eye, a joy in words. 

A quick lst of writers (with 
apologies to those not temporarily 
called to mind) would include Sumner 
Locke Elhott, Patrick White, Barry 
Humphries, Phillip Adams, Donald 
Horne, Hal Porter, Max Harris, Thea 
Astley, Patricia Rolfe, Frank Moor- 
house, Michael Wilding, Morris Lurie, 
Murray Bail, Randolph Stow (when 
he wants to be, rather like White), 
A.D. Hope, Bruce Dawe, Fay Zwicky, 
Chris Wallace-Crabbe, John Manifold, 
David Williamson, Alex Buzo, Mungo 
MacCallum. 

The fact that some of the best 
Australian writers are not on that list 
(why should they be? — you wouldn’t 
pick Conrad or Faulkner for wit) 
indicates the strength and variety of 
Australian writing today. It just needs 
some of the advantages it had 100 
years ago. 
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An industrialised nation can help 
itself and others in this energy-hungry 
world by providing the incentives 
which encourage the finding and 
development of new fuel deposits. 

Australia is vigorously pursuing 
such a course. 

The country is currently producing 
70% of its own petroleum needs and is 
on the verge of exploiting huge deposits 
of natural gas in addition to those 
already in production. Exploration 
for both oil and gas is being 
stepped up. 

Aveivalls is one of the world’s 
largest sources of coal for both steel 
making and the generation of 
electricity. In the past year 6 major 
aluminum smelter projects have been 
announced for Australia to exploit its 
abundant bauxite deposits and the 


Tapping reserves of hidden energy... 


power generated from its coal-based 
energy resources. 

In the 1980s and ’90s Australia will 
also be a major source of uranium. 

New resources and industrial 
development projects to start in the 
next few years will cost up to $30 
billion - a spectacular compliment to 
Australia’s importance as an energy 
and minerals supplier to the world. 

Australian National Industries 
Limited is already a major supplier 
of services to the resources fe dneny 
through its heavy engineering, 
fabrication and construction Facilities, 
engineering merchandising operations 
and equipment rental services 
throughout Australia. 

Since 1974 ANI has erected 
15 electric walking draglines including 
8 in the past year and is now building 


ANI’s 
AUSTRALIA 


a huge bucket wheel excavator, the 
first of its kind for the vast North 
Queensland coalfields. 

ANI is ideally placed to serve 
the needs of the massive expansion 
in Australian mining and industry 
into the future. ANI also has major 
investments in steel and metals 
merchandising, forging & metal 
forming plants, vehicle distribution, 
steel foundries, railroad rolling stock, 
finance and investment. 

Ranking among Australia’s 100 top 
companies, ANI has had twelve years 
of unbroken growth in sales, profits, 
earnings per share and dividends. 

If you would like further information 
write to: 

Australian National Industries 
Limited, P.O. Box 105, Lidcombe, 
N.S.W. 2141, Australia. 


Australian National Industries Limited 


The prime movers as 
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=e The Little Boy at Manly, as captured by 
his creator, Livingston Hopkins (left), by 
David Low as the Meggitt’s linseed oil boy 
(above) and by Norman Lindsay in a cartoon 
during the conscription furore (above right). 


DAVID LOW 


The black-and-white 


“THE sketches in the American comic 
papers made us yearn.” This is not 
some clubman, pre-Australian Play- 
boy, talking but W. H. Traill, editor 
and manager of The Bulletin in the 
early 1880s, reminiscing about the 
pioneering days of the paper. 

Traill in 1883 was about to embark 
on two trips overseas which were to 
change the future of black-and-white 
drawing in Australia. He was going 
recruiting. 

J. F. Archibald has most of the 
glory from The Bulletin but it was 
Traill who did the leg work. He 
brought “one of the many clever comic 
draughtsmen whose work embellished 
various Yankee papers which we 
received regularly . Further,” he 
wrote, “we had taken notice that the 
illustrations were effected by some 
photographic process unknown in 
Australia.” The first was Livingston 
Hopkins (Hop); the second, photo- 
engraving. Photo-engraving was to 
illustration what television is to 
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Willesee, Frost and Parkinson — 
without it they would have been as 
interesting and exciting as any bunch 
of nice lads. 

Until photo-engraving, drawing for 
reproduction was a dodgy business, 
relying on the skill and sobriety of the 
engraver as he painstakingly pared 
away with his engraving tools at the 
wood block, scooping out the white 
areas and leaving the black areas 
standing to receive the ink. Admirers 
of Tenniel’s style in illustrating Alice 
would do better to pay homage to his 
engraver. Now Hop, Phil May (Traill’s 
second recruit), Norman Lindsay and 
the others no longer needed to limp in 
this fashion; Traill gave them dancing 
shoes. Now they could draw with pen 
or brush and _ have their lines 
photographically enlarged or reduced 
on to a sensitised zinc plate and the 
whites eaten away by acid. 

William Macleod, The Bulletin’s 
first cartoonist, had tried drawing on 
metal with acid-resisting ink, and then 


etching. Traill stunk his house out 
with collodion experimenting. How- 
ever, Hop insisted that he import two 
American engravers. 

Livingston Hopkins was a tall, thin, 
austere veteran of the American Civil 
War whose work caught Traill’s eye on 
the train journey from San Francisco 
to New York. His humor was the dry, 
laconic, no-bull type we have come to 
call Australian. He thought up his 
own ideas, clipping cuttings from 
newspapers which he carried around 
“in case of an idea.” 

Hop was remarkable in that he had 
no set manner of drawing — style as it 
is sometimes called. He moved easily 
from pen to crayon to brush, in line or 
half-tone, so that for the two periods 
when he was the whole art staff, The 
Bulletin had the appearance of having 
a variety of artists working for it. Hop 
was a truly inventive man with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous. In an age 
where most cartoonists were searching 
for a national symbol and were 
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NORMAN LINDSAY 


maestros 


dredging up some of the most un- 
likely antipodean Britannia-substitutes 
(Minerva, goddess of handicrafts, 
professions, art, war and wisdom, was 
one), Hop spotted in the subscription 
list to aid the Sudan contingent the 
words, “A Little Boy at Manly, £25.” 
He was off with the longest-playing 
supporting character in the business. 

Hop drew him, Low drew him 
(sometimes as the Meggitt’s linseed oil 
boy), Minns drew him and Lindsay 
drew him. Sometimes a bit stunned, 
sometimes shedding a tear (for poor, 
dead Henry Parkes), cheeky, angry or 
defiant, the Little Boy at Manly was 
both original and right as a symbol. As 
for what Hop did to Premier George 
Reid, Malcolm Fraser should take 
comfort at his demise. 

Although dignified, if not freezing, 
in manner, Hop was a practical joker, 
given to seating people on strategic 
benches in his garden, whereupon they 
would get water squirted in their ears. 
He nevertheless believed in creating 


hy LIONEL 
LINDSAY, 1916 


Chunder Loo and friends. 


NORMAN LINDSAY 


THE INSULT 
SISSY AH WONG: “Give us a bit.” 
BILLY AH SONG: “Will I?” 
SISSY AH WONG: “Go on, yer dirty Jew.” 


1916 


for the readers an acceptable public 
image of lunatic bohemianism (every- 
one knows that artists are mad) 
and his self-portraits convey this 
convincingly. Maybe the self-portraits 
were right. When was the last time 
you had water squirted in your ear by 
a six-foot patrician? 
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By LES TANNER, former Art Editor of The Bulletin 
and one of Australia’s leading cartoonists 


Phil May was of a different kettle. 
Eighteen years younger than Hop, and 
sickly, he was recruited by W. H. 
(Hot-on-the) Traill after a Conan- 
Doyle-like adventure involving a meet- 
ing with a stranger in the Bayswater 
(London) swimming baths, a search 
and running to earth in a flat in Drury 
Lane, and an argument about salary 
(what’s new?). So much rubbish and 
myth has been written about Phil 
May that it’s worth noting that his 
economy of line had nothing to do 
with the vagaries of The Bulletin 
press. It had everything to do with his 
admiration for the careful paring away 
of non-essentials. Traill once said to 
him: “Look here, Mr May, Hopkins 
puts a good deal more work into his 
drawings than you do. Can’t you finish 
yours up a bit?” May replied: ‘““When I 
can leave out half the lines I use now, 
I shall want six times the money I am 
being paid now.” 

Unlike Hop, May didn’t give a 
damn about politics and demanded 
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*The War God sounds his gong” — 
perhaps the most 
famous of Bulletin cartoons. 


RUBY LINDSAY 


HER PLAIN DUTY 
SYLVIA: “That young Sappy says he is 
mad about me, and he is burdened with 
half-a-million.” 
JIMMIE: “‘Then you must obey the Scrip- 
tural behest, me dear.” 
SYLVIA: “Which is?” 
JIMMIE: “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
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1945 
"Now watch the little dickie-bird!”’ 


that cartoon ideas be written out for 
him. Even “Things I see when I’m out 
without a gun” wasn’t his title. It was 
Hop’s suggestion. May just did the 
drawings. But what drawings — and 
what people to work with! 

The more you read around The 
Bulletin’s early years, the more aware 
you become of Archibald, his zest and 
his vigor, prodding and pointing to 
some aspect of life, whether it was a 
woman buying meat or a child crying, 
as he walked artists and writers 
around the streets. Both May and 
Norman Lindsay recalled these 
outings. No wonder Phil May’s output 
was so great — 900 drawings in two 
years — with such a man egging him to 
more and fresh ideas. How many 
editors have the wit and style to start 
out named John Feltham and end up 
as Jules Francois? 

By the end of the century, the 
pantheon was almost complete. 
George Rossi Ashton, who had come 
to Australia to join his brother, Julian, 
succeeded Phil May. George Lambert, 
Fred Leist, Frank Mahony, B. E. 
Minns, Alf Vincent, Percy Spence, 
Tom Durkin, D. H. Souter, Ambrose 
Dyson and Hugh McCrae, all “saving 
their best work for The Bulletin,” 
appeared together with Hop in the 
Christmas edition of 1899. 

Such were Archibald’s persuasive 
talents that he even talked Tom 
Roberts into covering the Melbourne 
Cup of 1886. No wonder everyone 
wanted to be in the magazine. 

In 1886 Traill left and, after some 
ups and downs, Archibald persuaded 


William Macleod, one of The 
Bulletin’s original illustrators, to give 
up his work on the Picturesque Atlas 
of Australia and take up_ the 
management. (An artist with business 
sense is not the contradiction it 
sounds; ask Rudy Komon). Macleod 
and Archibald became equal partners 
and an added dimension was given to 
the kindly understanding of artists 
already present at The Bulletin. 

Critics argue as to whether it was 
A. G. Stephens or Julian Ashton who 
discovered Norman Lindsay. The 
artist has said in effect it was neither 
but his friend, Jack Elkington, who 
recommended him to Archibald. No 
one doubts who accepted the recom- 
mendation. 

In 1901 the young Victorian artist 
arrived in Sydney on the same day as 
the Duke and Duchess of York. 
“Flags, bands, banners and triumphal 
arches everywhere,” he wrote, “and 
not a room to be had anywhere.” 

Lindsay and photo-engraving were 
made for each other. M. G. Skipper, 
writing in 1930 for The Bulletin’s 50th 
anniversary, said: “If Norman Lindsay 
had to draw for the wood engraver he 
could no more have developed his 
peculiar style than Beethoven could 
have produced his symphonies if he 
had had to score them for the 
tom-tom.” Personally, I would have 
said Debussy, but what’s in a name in 
the afternoon of a faun? 

Norman Lindsay’s style has its 
adherents and opponents. Most of his 
family certainly took to it with glee. 
At times it’s hard to know whether it 
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is Norman, Lionel, Percy or Ray’s 
creature looking at you through those 
slanted eyes. The only exception was 
when something big and portentous 
had to be drawn. Then it was all stops 
out for Norman as the pen-tip dipped 
into bravura and the War God 
sounded his gong. 

The one Lindsay no one denies is 
sister Ruby. She, significantly, didn’t 
use the family surname. She signed 
her work simply Ruby Lind and you 
can still fool people, who can spot any 
of the other Lindsays, with her work. 
Cool elegance of line and _ stylish 
economy of composition were her 
earmarks. She married Will Dyson, 
the cartoonist, and died tragically in 
the influenza epidemic of 1919. 

Lionel Lindsay made himself a 
household name with a character in 
The Bulletin that Norman had got 
bored with after two or three drawings 
— Chunder Loo of Akim Foo, the 
boot-polish Indian. 

Next to The Bulletin came an 
insufferable little Kiwi squirt (Nor- 
man Lindsay couldn’t stand him), a 
regular little clever boots who had been 
a professional artist since he was 12, 
who could — and did — do the work of 
three and in three different styles. 
This was David Low. He and Alf 
Vincent have been called justly the 
inheritors of Phil May, except that 
Low was a fiendishly superior cari- 
caturist. Not many are familiar with 
his pen technique. This, I suspect, 
he acquired only because of fashion 
but it is brilliant, almost as brilliant as 
his brush work with its daring (for the 
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"The Municipal Octopus,” by the first Bulletin artist. 


times) use of black areas. He lasted 
only six years on The Bulletin anyway 
(three times as long as Phil May) 
before leaving for London, angrily 
- denouncing all around him. 

One who must be mentioned before 
passing on is D. H. Souter, whose 
stylised, fanciful drawing went easily 
in and out of Art Nouveau, gathering 
his distinctive trademark cat (sup- 
posedly a cleaned-up ink blot origin- 
ally) as it went. 

Alf Vincent’s scraggy washerwomen 
and smelly drunks would never 
persuade you that he was renowned as 
a dandy, just as Tom _  Durkin’s 
larrikins and “donahs” from The 
Rocks give no indication that he came 
from Adelaide, not Sydney. The one 
man whose origin is written in his 
drawing is Percy Leason. Leason’s 
visual memory is said to have come 
from circumstance. His father, a poor 
cocky farmer, was so down on him 
doing anything but farm-work that 
the boy built himself a packing-case 
studio where he could draw in peace. 
Certainly he was a stickler for detail, 
once travelling by car 40 miles to 
check his memory of a crank-handled 
telephone. Yes, he had got it right, so 
he went back to the drawing-board. 
His mythical town of Wiregrass is 
certainly more persuasive than that 
outer suburb, Sarsparilla. 

The imminent departure of Nor- 


man Lindsay, who wanted a spell 
out of magazine work, prompted The 
Bulletin management to advertise a 
competition for the position of car- 
toonist, the final judging to be done 
by David Low. 

The winner was a Northumbrian 
named Ted Scorfield. A genial man of 
kindly humor, he was much more at 
home with his animal drawings than 
with political animals, which I doubt 
he ever cared for. The only artist on 
The Bulletin who could draw animals 
better was Norman Lindsay, but he 
restricted himself mainly to the native 
kind. Let Scorfield loose in a zoo or the 
local dog-pound and he had no peer — 
and I include Unk White’s cows in 
that. 

The racism of Bulletin jokes is a 
fairly popular target these days — and 
with justification. We were fairly 
robust about it (if you can call racism 
robust) as a nation. The Lambing Flat 
riots weren’t all that far away, the 
Jews were fair game, as were the Abos 
and Poms. My favorite racist joke was 
by Norman Lindsay. It shows two 
Chinese children, one of whom wants a 
bite of the other’s cake. “Go on,” she 
cries, “yer dirty Jew.” Oswald 
Pryor pre-empted everyone else by 
making the South Australian Cornish 
tin miners his own, so that was one 
ethnic group saved. But the others 
weren’t. Almost anyone who looked or 
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was different (from what?), or was 
remarkable in costume or behaviour, 
copped it. It probably was just as well 
that the immigration program after 
World War II happened when it did, 
otherwise “reffo,’ “Balt” and “wog” 
might have sounded like endearments. 

In the 1920s the market opened up 
and people began moving out from the 
home of black and white. Jim Bancks 
started a comic strip called Us Fellers 
with a hero, called Ginger Meggs, who 
emerged slowly. Pat Sullivan had a 
moving ink blot named Felix the Cat. 
Smith’s Weekly had started and eyes 
were straying. 

The Bulletin could still reel off 
names like Unk White, Les Such, 
George Aria, John Frith, George Finey 
(with the paper for a while), Arthur 
Horner, Mollie Horseman, Sid Black, 
Jack Lusby, Norman Hetherington, 
Pep and Middy but the great days 
were going fast. 

In 1960 the paper changed hands 
from the Prior family to Sir Frank 
Packer. The new editor, Donald 
Horne, had a few unkind, but true, 
words to say about the state of things 
as they were in an editorial on July 29, 
1961, headed, Australia: Back in the 
Picture?: 

“The connection between The 
Bulletin and black-and-white Aust- 
ralian art is as famous as_ the 
connection between The Bulletin and 
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the short story in Australia. And in 
recent years it has equally failed to 
live up to its reputation ... if you 
glanced over Punch or the New Yorker 
you learned something from the jokes 
alone about British and American 
civilisation. If you glanced over The 
Bulletin you learned very little about 
anything. If this is the best we can do, 
we might as well drop the whole thing 
and simply run a few of the best 
overseas cartoons and jokes; there is 
no point in flogging a dead tradition.” 

I became Art Editor by the simple 
process of being the only artist on the 
staff, as well as being cartoonist. As I 
had my choice of titles, I chose 
grandeur. We were a small staff and 
soon found willing helpers from 
contributors. These ranged from the 
future art critic of Time magazine, 
Robert Hughes, through Peter 
Harrigan (Middy), Stuart McCrae 
(Pep), the Oz boys, Martin Sharp and 
Garry Shead, Bruce Petty, Will 
Rushton — the English fat person — 
Arthur Nichol (Kurt Nodt) and 
Clarrie King to Patrick Cook, Alan 
Moir, Ross Bateup, Phillip Burgoyne 
(Bogo) and Ward O’Neill. 

There were many changes between 
1961 and 1980, including everything 
from commissioning covers from John 
Olsen and Clifton Pugh to getting 
pulped over the Ryan hanging. 

In an age of Petty, Pickering, 
Tandberg, Cook and Moir what have 
Phil May, Livingston Hopkins, W. H. 
Traill and Shugg and Gleason, the 
photo-engraving pioneers, to do with 
anything, when Steadman, Levine and 
Gerald Scarfe hold sway? When 
tomorrow’s pioneer is no further away 
than an airmail subscription? You 
can’t explain it in terms of proximity 
convincingly. I work in the same office 
as five others. They rarely see me at 
work, nor I they. But there are 
glimpses and suspicions. Imagine how 
much guessing went on in a big 
country with a largely contributing 
staff in the last century. 

But the fact remains that they 
were, in their way, firsts. Photo- 
engraving allowed Phil May to take a 
line for a walk long before Paul Klee 
was crawling. Hop taught us to use 
our wit and our wits. Traill? I don’t 
know. Maybe he taught us to trust the 
production man who could fix 
anything from a seized machine to a 
flooded cellar to a_ recalcitrant 
cartoonist. 

Like all good machines, The 
Bulletin was a sum of its parts, which 
is why it was either bloody good or 
bloody awful. In any case, it led the 
way. It was the Graphis of its time as 
well as the Bushman’s Bible and it 
changed the way we draw. 
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world standard range of marine ropes. Shown 
is Yachting Sheetline from the KA range. The | ropes to posts. Takes 
range includes new KA Formset Super | strain upwards or 
Braidline. en downwards. 


THE CLOVE HITCH. 
The knot that ties 


FHE SHEEPSHANK. 


different 


THE FISHERMAN'S 
: KNOT. By using two 
SLIPPERY HITCH. | overhand knots, you 


Only for steady strain. | can securely join two 


séctions of fishing line 
y OF CWO ropes. 


THE SQUARE 
KNOT. With the 
lark’s head knot it is 
the basic knot used in 
macrame. And Kin- 
nears have a craft 
yarn for you. 


nowing 
knots was the 
sort of skill 
old sailors 
used to have. They 
had a knot for every 
purpose. And some 
that had no purpose at 
all, except that they 
were hard to make 
and pleasing to the 
eye. Here are a dozen 
knots that an old salt 
could probably tie in 
his sleep with his toes. 
All made from 
Kinnear’s ropes, 
twines and cordage. 
Kinnears. The only 
name you need to 
remember for any 
kind of rope for any 
purpose. You can buy 
them everywhere in 
convenient packs. 


THE HIGHWAY- 
MAN’S HITCH. The 
knot for a quick 
getaway. 


THE MULTIPL E CARRICK BEND. 


HUNTER’S BEND. 
The first genuinely 
new knot invented 


| for many years. 
| Useful, stronger than 
the sheet bend. 


Kinnears. 


Australians have been relying on us since 1874. 
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verse and prose ever to appear in Australia. | think also that it makes history 
because it makes it possible to draw a number of conclusions about the state of 
Australian literature in 1980. 

It is in good health. The quality. the confidence, the maturity of style are all 
obvious. It has extraordinary variety. This is wnat must strike any reader familiar with 
idalom Lo) avemm alisicolaler-lm-) cae iene | (=m co) an ai (-16-i (ol ol- mae) au ale) an Come) -FaraNUL-Ce-lIT- amma MU OLE 
Australia have been like rabbits. Apart from being imported and swiftly domiciled 
pests, they have used Australia like a giant burrow. At the first sign of danger they 
have scuttled into the dark haven of Australian earth. If safely underground in 
Australia, genuinely Australian, they couldn’t go wrong. 

But the rabbit days are over. Writers roam far and wide, unafraid. For the writers in 
this collection Australia exists, take it or leave it. The choice, as for all good writers, is 
infinite. 

Thus we have Patrick White’s funny and sad evocation of a childhood in the old 
British Australia, as well as some valuable insights into the lives of the landowners 
who are still so litthe understood or written about; David Ireland’s Sydney, with its 
hints of depravity; Randolph Stow’s sinister isolated farm; Thomas Keneally’s razor 
edge of politicians amongst the people; the middle-class urban social comedy of 
Patricia Rolfe, Murray Bail, John Bryson, James McQueen, Michael Wilding; Morris 
Lurie’s wary Jewish uncle; two newcomers, Catherine Hoffman with her New 
Australians and their poetry lost and found in a jacaranda, Peter Goldsworthy with 
his Greeks surrounding an Australian charlatan. David Foster is not writing about 
NUE Ce-\i t= tee are ee OLOh r= Male) ac-l are olerom-) co) a’ar-leloleim cal-mr-larovereladr-jamir-i-valel-muiiame-(amm-lareliare| 
that makes one’s back hairs rise. Frank Moorhouse brilliantly sends up the Australian 
tradition and Australian literary studies with a story that is particularly and comically 
relevant to The Bulletin’s centenary. 

These are only samples, and only of the prose. The other stories are just as good, 
and just as varied. And it must be remembered that some of the best Australian 
writers, Peter Carey for instance. did not have work available at this time. 

As for the poets, there are 57 of them, writing in all styles and techniques, from 
our most senior and respected poets such as R. D. FitzGerald, A.D. Hope, Rosemary 
DYe)ey-xolammre le) alam t-talicel (em Gallcmnilaciar-|)el<t-le-lale.s mam Melo 107 /(-1 0149 e-taloms Bele lel t-tmre) (hi 7- Lae 
for so many years editor of the Red Page. It was touching to note the number of 
writers who said that their first published work nad appeared in The Bulletin. On 
looking up Joy Hooton’s bibliography of A. D. Hope, | found that, apart from 
university magazines, his first poem to be published at !arge was in The Bulletin of 
November 24, 1927, and it was signed “‘H. D. Hope.” 

Looking through these contributions | was interested to see that less than 15 
leks) qex=1al me) mn Cal =m eLel=10 thw: [a -mcome (emi Camiar—movelel ala mur-lalemetlelelam tal-m-y-luti-merelel (em o> m-y-110 Me) 
the prose. If there are few gumtrees there are even fewer Ockers. Good writers are 
not interested in cliches (unless to analyse them), whether national, intellectual or 
verbal. 

On behalf of all the writers here and, indeed, | hope of all! their readers, | would 
like to thank Trevor Kennedy and The Bulletin for this wonderful opportunity to show, 
Tae [qsy-\erel=)e) (ame cal-meler-Uila mel mater-1Ue-lir- Lam endlare mceler-O'R 


tain 
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Flaws in the 


Sketches for a self-portrait by PATRICK WHITE 


., WAS the summer of 1926. I was 14, 
and they had taken the house at 
Felpham, Sussex. Surrounding us a 
fuzz of green landscape. For my 
mother it was English, pretty, so much 
more desirable than glare and drought 
and the threat of snakes. My father 
saw it as pasture for prime lamb and 
beef. For myself it meant solitude, in 
which wounds were healed, until 
country voices reminded me I was a 
foreigner. 

I was most myself in the neo- 
Gothic house my parents had rented 
for the summer. No connection with 
any other part of my life, yet in it, 
life seemed to be forming. 

There was the oval room, at one 
end the garden, at the other the great 
gilded mirror, all blotches and dimples 
and ripples. I fluctuated in the watery 
glass: according to the light, I 
retreated into the depths of the 
aquarium, or trembled in the fore- 
ground like a thread of pale- 
green samphire. Those who thought 
they knew me were ignorant of the 
creature I scarcely knew myself. 


had begun the approach to old age 
when I met the poet R. D. FitzGerald, 
who recalled an incident from my 
childhood. His brother had married 
one of my distant cousins. The poet 
ran into the couple on a day when 
they were expected by my parents at 
our house at Rushcutters’ Bay. On 
next seeing his relations, he asked how 
the visit has gone. “Oh, all right... ,” 
his sister-in-law sighed, “but that 
dreadful little boy was there.” 

My sister was a pretty, dimpled 
child who always charmed the visitors 
till she told them what I had said 
about them. I was this green, sickly 
boy, who saw and knew too much. If I 
was shy and withdrawn, it was only 
till provoked. Then I could answer 
back. They didn’t know what to make 
of me. 

Their delicate child worried my 
parents. I was kept out of draughts 
and protected by woollen combies. An 
heir, particularly one destined to a 
share in considerable Australian 
acreage, should have been sturdy. 
They needed him to give them 
confidence in their own continuity. 
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But nobody would insure the life of 
the son they had got. The gravity of 
the situation did not worry me at 
the time. In spite of langor and 
breathlessness, all that I saw, all that 
was happening, was far too vivid for 
me to believe in the event which 
carried off pets and old people. 

We cried for the cats and dogs we 
buried under crosses made from palm 
slats, in graves stuck with wilting 
marigolds. The deaths of old people 
were casually mentioned. They hardly 
concerned us. 

Thunderstorms were more frigh- 
tening than death, and the Mad 
Woman, and the remark overheard in 
a discussion between other children’s 
mothers, “... can’t help feeling he’s a 
little changeling the poor things are 
landed with.” Nor did the laughter 
which followed help explain what | 
had done to my evidently unfortunate 
parents. 

It was only a brief flicker of fear, 
like the lightning in the _ purple 
thunderstorms. There were the steamy 
mornings, the walk home from the 
baths, and watermelon at the end. 

It was on the walk home from the 
baths, around the age of five, that I 
had the first erection I remember. I 
remember suggesting to my father 
that something unusual was _ hap- 
pening. He became prim and em- 
barrassed, shifted wet bathers from 
one shoulder to the other, and told me 
to step out. At the same time, I believe 
I can remember detecting a smile. 

It was around this same age, after 
the walk home from the baths, that I 
met my first poet, without knowing or 
caring much what a poet was. Sue and 
I had got stuck into the watermelon in 
what was for me the best part of the 
garden, all shade and spangles, under 
the custard apples and the guavas, 
outside the latticed summerhouse, 
when our father came down the stone 
steps bringing some friend I hadn’t 
seen before. He was dressed like any 
other gentleman in_ tobacco-colored 
suit and gold watch-chain, trilby hat, 
and one of those stiff collars which 
grew grubby at the edges soon after 
contact with the cleanest skins. This 
was the driest kind of gentleman, his 
face like a wrinkled, sooty lemon. My 


father introduced his childen to 
Mr “Banjo” Paterson. Whether the 
stranger spoke to a child whose face 
was buried in a slice of melon I can’t 
remember. My father seemed proud of 
the acquaintanceship. I’ve wondered 
since what they talked about. They 
could have got together over horses, 
sheep and cattle, and the poetry, of 
course, was of a kind no self-respecting 
White need feel ashamed of. 

On those steamy Sydney mornings, 
my first erection and my first poet: 
first ripples on the tide of passion... 


n my first attempts to give some 
form to the chaos churning about 
inside me I turned to poetry, because I 
was encouraged to read it as a child. 
To an adult like my mother, who 
didn’t read it, or had as a girl and 
failed to understand it, poetry would 
corrupt less than prose. When I say I 
had flipped through most of 
Shakespeare by the age of nine, I 
wasn’t quite the prig it makes me 
sound. I understood less of the 
language than the average adult, but 
enjoyed the blood-and-thunder, the 
come-and-go, the stage directions 
(that magic word EXEUNT). But cor- 
rupt I became secretly on prose, on 
The News of the World and Truth, on 
Wuthering Heights and Ethel M. Dell. 
I was found with Lady Windermere’s 
Fan in my hand. The offending 
volume was promptly locked in the 
kind of glass-faced bookcase con- 
taining the books which are never 
read. By way of compensation I was 
allowed A Crown of Wild Olive and 
Sesame and Lilies. 

Books — as time unfolded, a release 
from boredom through the mystery of 
locked words... 


te parents belonged to the Upper 
Hunter. My father was born outside 
Muswellbrook, my mother brought to 
Australia by a mother from Maitland 
and an English father who never 
really settled at any of the points at 
which he rested. Grandfather Withy- 
combe was what the Whites must 
have called a “no-hoper”’: he lacked 
the gift for making and _ keeping 
money. My Withycombe grandparents 
were an imposing, handsome, violent 
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couple; they were said to fly at people 
with whips. The Whites on the whole 
were dry, mild, close, though with 
a few drunks and suicides, even 
homosexuals, lurking in the darker 
branches of the tree. (One alcoholic 
had a habit of locking his wife and 
daughter in a room, then rushing 
about the house, demented, firing off 
pistols.) 


to throw himself on the floor and 
curse his siblings, with the result that 
they dismissed him from their lives. In 
their youth, when Clem was running a 
dairy co-operative and butter factory 
at Muswellbrook, Ralph is said to 
have found solace in butter-making. 
Years later, churning and washing the 
butter in the kitchen at Castle Hill, I 


realised I had inherited Ralph’s 
passion for butter-making, along with 


the Withycombes’ violent temper. 
However Ralph may have raged, 
Clem, Ruth and _ Patrick (more 


Withycombe than White) must have 
run him close. 

My father was small and mild. I 
can’t remember him losing his temper 
even when forced to assert himself by 


taking a strap to me. The whippings 
were left to my mother, whose 
technique with a riding crop was 
formidable. She can’t have benefited 


My mother, Ruth Withvcombe, 
and her brothers, Clem and 
Ralph, inherited their 
parents’ violent tempers. 


I never met my Uncle from these fruitless essays in 
Ralph. He used correction; they left her such an 
emotional shambles. Taking into 


Nobel Prizewinner Patrick 
White, as seen by O’Neill. 
Mr White’s latest novel 

is The Twyborn Affair. 
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account the currency of punishment 
in those days, I believe I deserved 
what I received. Thrashings were 
quickly forgotten. What I could not 
forgive was my parents’ amusement at 
their child’s attempts to express his 
ideas, their inability to see that what 
they wanted me to like was what I 
most detested. I resented _ their 
capacity for boring me, and my 
mother’s relentless determination to 
do everything for my own good, such 
as dumping me in a prison of a school 
on the other side of the world. 

Victor (Dick) White was the 
youngest in a family of six sons and 
one daughter. He was 42 when he 
married Ruth Withycombe, who was 
ten years younger. Three of his brothers 
had married three Ebsworth sisters 
from Bronte. Mum said Dad only 
married her because there wasn’t 
another Ebsworth. I expect she was 
right. Imagination wasn’t included in 
the White make-up. 

After the wedding they spent the 
best part of two years travelling in 
EKurope and the Middle East. It 
resulted in Paddy’s reciting the 
European capitals at Mummy’s 
bedside when he burst in early to 
disturb her sleep. There were the 
French irregular verbs, too, but that 
was later. 

If Dick had been round the world 
before without any of it rubbing off 
on him, Ruth was determined on 
worldliness. Without losing her native 
innocence, she did acquire quite a lot 
of it, and as she junketed up the Nile 
and across the Aegean, gyrating in 
Budapest, Vienna, Paris and London, 
always London, something of this 
determination must have transferred 
itself to the embryo in her restless 
womb. 

There is a snapshot of Ruth and 
Dick posed on the plain of Bisley, 
England, in 1911. It must have been 
taken shortly after their’ son’s 
conception. Dick is looking quite the 
masher, in straight-set boater and bow 
tie, the Whites’ blue eyes giving him 
that blind look. Ruth is seated on an 
iron chair, a thoughtful Edwardian 
caryatid starting to enjoy womanly 
fulfilment. (Apt to look coarse in the 
early days of her marriage, she told 
herself later, “A woman must decide 
between face and figure”; and settled 
for the figure.) On the plain at Bisley 
they were still in love; they hadn’t 
become the Ideal Couple they frayed 
their nerves living up to. They were 
still spontaneously “Dicky” and 
“Bird,” unconscious, poor things, of 
the cuckoo they were about to hatch 
out. 

It happened on May 28, 1912, at 
Wellington Court, between the stream 
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of Knightsbridge traffic and, by com- 
parison, the pastoral calm of Hyde 
Park. The White nest faced on the 
park. Ruth had trouble feeding Paddy, 
in spite of the sandwiches of raw beef 
and celery. How they got round the 
trouble I don’t remember hearing. 
There was an English nanny, but I 
doubt she was an expert on breast 
feeding, though pretty hot on protocol. 

Nanny Galloway came with us to 
Australia when I was six months old 
and stayed till I was three. I remember 
her, a white, hour-glass figure divided 
by a buckram belt, as in some blurred 
snapshot of the past. “Old Nanny,” 
as she was referred to, had nursed 
German princelings and would de- 
scribe how it was expected of her to 
leave the room backwards in the 
presence of her exalted employers. My 
more or less democratic Australian 
parents couldn’t stomach it event- 
ually. “Old Nanny” retired to the 
suburb of Lilyfield, where she invested 
her savings in cottages, from which she 
wrote gushingly from time to time. My 
parents tried to encourage me to visit 
her in my teens, but I could not face 
her gush. Besides, all our loyalty, our 
affection, was soon directed at “Little 
Nursie,” Lizzie Clark from Carnoustie, 
who took over. 

My first clear memories surface in 
Phillip Street, in a_ block called 
“Cromer,” in those days desirably 
elegant, but which grew seedy over the 
years (semi-office semi-residential) 
and was finally crushed to make way 
for the present Wentworth Hotel. We 
had two adjoining flats: that in which 
my parents lived radiated a pink glow; 


its twin, for Nanny/Nursie,_ the 
child/children, and the maid was, like 
most of Sydney at that _ period, 
predominantly brown. I seemed to 
oscillate between the pink glow from 
lampshades and carpet and the dull 
glower of brown linoleum. I sat on a 
chamber-pot while Old Nanny, 
opposite, sat on hers, encouraging 
Paddy to do it. I always seemed to be 
vomiting — liquorice all-sorts after 
castor oil, arrowroot biscuit over 
Struwelpeter. I loved Alice Burgess 
the maid. I rode on her back as she 
scrubbed the floors. I was fascinated 
by the double-yolker she showed me in 
a basin as they cut my toenails on a 
balcony above Phillip Street. 

There were many puzzles: the 
Germans in the basement pelted with 
refuse by the other tenants as they 
chopped their wood in the yard and 
ran back inside; Chidley the dress 
reformer, jaunty enough in his white 
tunic as he passed along the street 
followed by a laughing, jeering mob. 

Most mysterious the pink glow of 
the second flat in which Dicky and 
Bird led their other life, all cheeps and 
pecks. Not without its stridencies, as 
when Mummy caught Daddy chewing 
a wad of disgusting American gum. 
Daddy pretended to cry. Paddy was 
shocked and ashamed. Mummy 
seemed to rule the roost. After that 
they sat down to dinner, which had 
come up by hatch from below, while 
Paddy wound up his mechanical (real 
fur) kangaroo. It hopped across the 
soft pink rented carpet. 

Uncle Frank of “Saumarez”’ ap- 
peared at the door in a long beard. I 


LES TANNER 


"If He created you in His image it was certainly no ego trip.” 
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got a fright. Uncle Clem of “Barwon 
Vale” was better. Dashing. He had a 
brick-red skin and an eagle’s beak, but 
a tremulous eagle. Perhaps a child 
made him nervous; he never had one 
of his own, and was more at ease in the 
company of horse-trainers, stockmen, 
bullockies. He had a rich fund of 
country lore. With Sid Kirk, the 
sawmiller Lizzie married, he became 
my source of information. If each was 
inclined to improve on fact, their 
improvements were gifts to an 
unconscious novelist developing in an 
otherwise unimaginative world. 

Of the White uncles, Frank 
remained a myth at Armidale. My 
father and I sometimes came across 
him, surrounded by a bevy of plain 
daughters, in one of the so-called 
refreshment rooms at the Sydney 
Agricultural Show. We seemed to 
make a point of scarcely recognising 
one another — a noticeable White trait 
— though Dick may have _ been 
overawed by a brother so much older 
than himself, who could have been my 
grandfather. My Uncle James I am 
not conscious of having met. I must 
have seen him, however. It was said he 
used to follow my pram in the Botanic 
.Gardens to catch a glimpse of Dick’s 
son. He had come to the Phillip Street 
flat after the return from London. 
Ruth offended by receiving him in a 
sleeveless frock; his wife, Emmy, and 
her sisters, Maud and Milly, covered 
themselves, as I remember, with total 
disregard for flesh and climate. Uncle 
James never relented. When Emmy 
died, and their daughter, another but 
different Ruth, invited Dick’s wife to 
stay at “Edinglassie’” when she came 
to Muswellbrook for the funeral, he 
ignored her presence. Alas, my 
inability to forgive is a trait I have 
inherited from Uncle James. 


hose who are doomed to become 
artists are seldom blessed’ with 
equanimity. They are tossed to 
drunken heights, only to be brought 
down into a sludge of headachy 
despair, their arrogance gives way to 
humiliation at the next curve of the 
switchback. This applies particularly 
to artists of the theatre. Most children 
have theatre in them. Those who carry 
it over into adolescence and (more or 
less) maturity commit the ultimate 
indecency of becoming professional 
actors. If I didn’t go all the way, I 
became instead that far more indecent 
hybrid, a frustrated one. Sexual 
ambivalence helped drive me in on 
myself. Lacking flamboyance, cursed 
with reserve, I chose fiction, or more 
likely it was chosen for me, as the 
means of introducing to a disbelieving 
audience the cast of contradictory 


characters of which I am composed. 

Theatre and magic, whether my 
misfired attempt at finishing off the 
master who took us for Latin Unseen 
by sticking pins in a wax image, or the 
vision of the child-fairy emerging from 
an enormous panto rose to swing 
above our heads on a wire in what 
used to be known as the Grand Opera 
House near Central Station, made me 
vaguely conscious that I was in some 
way involved with a world of illusion, 
half terror half delight, like those 
orgasms in a hot bath, and the near 
ejaculations of fear which accom- 
panied my encounters with the Mad 
Woman. 

The Mad Woman was real enough 
because I first came across her by 
broad daylight in our back yard 
rootling through the garbage bins. But 
even by daylight she seemed to belong 
to some nether world rather than the 
realities of poverty and hunger. I could 
connect her blotched, alcoholic skin 
and munching gums with the frosted 
glass of pubs I hurried past at the 
Cross, but the stinking fish skeletons 
and heads she was sorting and 
wrapping in greasy paper I would 
recognise later as paraphernalia of the 
illusion we refer to as art. 

By day, above the garbage bins, the 
great hat she always wore looked 
insignificant and extinct. Dusk was 
when it flowered, becoming for me the 
distinctive symbol of the Mad Woman, 
its enormous’ targe apparently 
constructed out of the trumpets of 
grubby, wrinkled arums. Although she 
appeared to me in dreams and waking 
fantasies, I can’t have met the Mad 
Woman more than three times in the 
flesh. There was the occasion at the 
garbage bins when the fish skeletons 
and heads dangling from her fingers 
defied daylight and reality to become 
works of poetry or art. There was the 
evening when, walking with my dog 
through my private territory the 
lower garden in a gloom of hy- 
drangeas, guavas and custard apples, 
she loomed at us, swaying in a 
stately manner which I didn’t 
associate with drink while knowing 
from what I had observed that she 
must be drunk. She gave us a green, 
dreamy smile. The strange thing was 
she took it for granted that this part of 
the garden, which I considered mine 
and resented other children entering, 
was hers as well, perhaps even more 
essentially hers. The terrier seemed to 
accept it. He didn’t bark or attempt to 
attack. When we went up to the house 
to tell them the Mad Woman was 
down in the garden, then he began to 
bark and skirmish. I stayed behind 
when he ran down with them to chase 
the intruder, but by then she had 
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disappeared, except from my mind. 

The third occasion, more frigh- 
tening because more violent, was also 
at dusk. It was during the season of 
guelder roses, and I came across her 
tearing them by handfuls, stuffing 
them into a carrier bag, their bracts 
fluttering and falling amongst the 
privet. My mother was not far behind 
me. She ordered the Mad Woman to 
stop destroying her guelder roses. She 
was not obeyed of course. So she called 
for Solomon Rakooka, the Solomon 
Islander who had worked for the 
Withycombes at “Piercefield” while 
“Miss Root” was a girl. Sol came down 
the drive looking very black in the 
dusk, laughing for this big joke, 
squelching in his badly fitting boots 
(he never walked happily in boots; he 
had bunions and his arches had 
gone). Sol grappled the Mad Woman 
in the shadow of the guelder roses, just 
beyond the bunya bunya where at 
another time Mrs Bonner ordered the 
carriage to stop and they picked up 
Voss. Now Sol and the Mad Woman 
were wrestling and spinning in the 
dusk, she hissing, Sol shouting through 
his ragged moustache and brown 
stumps of teeth. Then the Mad 
Woman’s skirt fell off. I did not see 
what happened after that. I ran away. 
I ran upstairs. I lay on my bed. The 
glass above the dressing-table showed 
me palpitating in green waves. My 
heart was beating, a wooden, irregular 
time, as in another situation the 
hooves of Voss’s cavalcade drummed 
their way down the stairs in this same 
house. 

They came and told me Sol had 
sent the old thing packing, and I must 
get myself ready because we were 
going to the theatre. It was a popular 
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musical comedy. As the heroine sang 
about the silver linings she saw while 
washing up her dishes, I could only see 
the Mad Woman, the snowy bracts of 
guelder roses falling in a storm as she 
wrestled with Sol. While all around me 
in the plush tiers of the theatre 
families were offering one another 
chocolates and smiles and enjoying 
the predicaments and final apotheosis 
of a waif-heroine into the wife of a 
millionaire. For the first time I was a 
skeleton at the Australian feast. I 
could not have told about it, and went 
out of my way to present the normalcy 
and smiles expected of me, while 
drawn back into the dusk, and storm 
of shattered guelder roses, enveloping 
the Mad Woman and myself. 


Rath said while we were driving 
down to Cheltenham, ‘This is the 
proudest day of my life.” When the 
gates of my expensive prison closed, I 
lost confidence in my mother, and the 
Uncle James in me never forgave. 
What my father thought, I can’t be 
sure. An amiable, accommodating 
husband, he went along with what she 
wanted. | 

Cheltenham was a seed sown in an 
ambitious colonial mother’s mind by 
the English head of a preparatory 
school in Australia. Though the man 
turned out to be what my parents 
considered a “no-hoper,” the damage 
was done. I started serving my 
four-year prison sentence. 

Our days and nights in the house in 
which I was boarded revolved round 
the sweat-room, where we did our prep 
and led the little we had of a private 
life in an English public school. My 
first impression of the sweat-room was 
one of varnish and carbolic, together 
with the smell of radiators you could 
press against for warmth if you were 
lucky enough to have one alongside 
your desk. One wall was panelled with 
lockers. Smelling of emptiness and 
varnish at the start of term, the 
_ lockers developed a riper, more furtive 
personality, which asserted itself 
through gusts of musty fruitcake, 
tantalising whiffs of orange and 
chocolate, and the more _ passive 
presence of damp, mutilated text- 
books. Secrets you kept in your locker 
became open ones, you suspected; the 
only safe place was your head, the 
only refuge dreams after we were 
locked up in the dormitory. 

They had to give us access to a 
lavatory in spite of the opportunities 
it offered. Half the night I spent in 
that lavatory finishing prep for which 
there hadn’t been time in_ the 
sweat-room, tormented by _ the 
mysteries of trigonometry and algebra, 
lulled by Virgil’s Eclogues balanced on 
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my goose-pimpled thighs. Morning 
again: a quick slick-over, eyes and 
armpits, in the tosh-room, before a 
final go at prep, and the lumpy 
porridge and _ bread-and-scrape we 
were served at breakfast. No wonder 
boys are at their most vindictive at 
breakfast in a boarding school. 

Any boy who hadn’t thought about 
sex must soon have been made aware 
of it, such was the housemaster’s 
obsession. Perhaps understandably. 
Shortly before my arrival the poor 
wretch had weathered a scandal when 
half his house had been expelled. He 
would burst into tosh-room or gym 
hoping to catch us in flagrante. He 
was the tallest man I had ever seen. 
He smashed the light bulbs caning us. 
He promised to stamp out a “morbid 
kink” on discovering my passion for 
Chekov, Ibsen and Strindberg, and 
only stamped it deeper in. Never 
during my stay in his house did he 
uncover sex, though he must have 
disturbed fantasies in his _ forays 
through tosh-room steam and the 
stench of sweat-sodden jerseys and 
mud-caked boots in a more puritanical 
gym. We were far too frightened, I 
think, and at least one of us found the 
climate uncongenial. Even in the more 
brazen days of my maturity, English 
sex shivered and plopped remorsefully 
like a gas fire on its way out. The 
strength of the game lay in the 
opening gambits. 

When they considered I had settled 
in at my public school my family 
returned to Australia. The parting 
took place on a Swiss railway 
platform. At one point my mother 
withdrew with my sister, leaving my 
father, I began to sense, to explain the 
facts of life. Dusk was tingling with 
village lights and their refractions off 
snow as we plodded up and down in 
our felt boots, wordless banners of 
white mist ballooning out of our 
mouths. My heart was_ beating 
horribly, but at least it wasn’t up to 
me to speak: the onus was on my 
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unfortunate father. He accepted his 
duty at last. He warned me against the 
seats of public lavatories. We were 
both breathless with relief at the 
removal of a difficult situation. Only 
the light was nagging at me, and 
sounds of a train preparing to burrow 
through a Swiss landscape towards 
bleached grass, eroded creeks, and the 
wounding blows from butcherbirds’ 
beaks. The wounds I suffered on the 
snowbound platform were of a duller 
kind which promised suppuration. I 
was determined to keep my grief 
within the bounds of that manliness I 
was being taught to respect, when | 
would have liked to tear off the 
rabbitskin glove he was wearing and 
hold the sunburnt hand to my cheek. I 
did nothing. I didn’t cry, I only 
throbbed, as a windowful of faces slid 
away through the Swiss dark. 

Kind friends for whom I had a 
genuine affection escorted me back to 
resume my sentence at Cheltenham. 

Would I have been sentenced in 
Australia? The masochist in me might 
have seen to that. As it was, memory 
helped flesh out an English school- 
boy’s idyll: riding a pony bareback 
through girth-high tussock, stripping 
leeches from my body after a swim ina 
muddy creek, my solitary thoughts as 
I plodded through dripping sassafras 
towards the waterfall. My parents 
played no active part in this country 
of the mind. I clung to them as a 
lifeline. I wrote them every week the 
stilted childhood letters. I was a 
dutiful son, if not the kind they would 
have chosen, some _ doctor-grazier, 
cricketer-barrister, or my mother’s 
version of a diplomat; we were all 
three guilty and innocent parties, 
suffering one of those betrayals by 
fate. | 


Wat do I believe? I’m accused of 
not making it explicit. How to be 
explicit about an _ overreaching 
grandeur, a daily wrestling match with 
an opponent whose limbs _ never 
become material, whose blood and 
sweat are scattered on the pages of 
anything the serious writer writes. 
Whose essence is contained less in 
what is said than in the silences. In 
patterns on water. A gust of wind. A 
flower opening. I hesitate to add a 
child, because a child can grow into a 
monster, a destroyer. Am I a 
destroyer?, this face in the glass which 
has spent a lifetime searching for what 
it believes, but can never prove, the 
truth. A face consumed by wondering 
whether truth can be the _ worst 
destroyer of all. 


One of the duties of the Intelligence 
Officer was to censor the airmen’s 
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letters. During a stalemate in desert 
warfare, while stationed at Maaten 
Bagush, a member of a somewhat 
redundant RAF Wing, I became 
obsessed by my role of censor. It 
seemed as though the © scruffy, 
crumpled letters in my tray, together 
with the letters to and from Manoly, 
were my only connection with real life. 
There were the bawdy effusions such 
as the letter from the Corporal i/c 
Latrines enclosing for his wife the 
outline of his erection on a scroll of 
lavatory paper. On the other hand 
there were the doors opening, by 
degrees, week after week, on the 
tragedy of relationships falling apart. 
All the while, knowing that I knew, 
the writers had to face me. I would 
have liked to share our condition, but 
this was never possible. I had to 
remain the officer, the censor, an 
anonymous figure, guarding’ the 
common good against any excesses of 
human emotion. 

As a result, isolation, desert, 
repressed sexuality, the voice of Vera 
Lynn on the Orderly Tent wireless, the 
letters which might never reach their 
destination or, if they did, convey an 
uncommunicative message, preyed on 
me to the extent that my present 
circumstances began to coalesce with 
memories of nights in my Ebury Street 
bedsitter reading Eyre’s Journal as the 
bombs fell on London. A seed was 
sown in what had the appearance of 
barren ground. It germinated years 
later in the public ward of a Sydney 
hospital where I had been brought 
from Castle Hill during one of my 
most violent attacks of asthma. In my 
half-drugged condition the figures 
began moving in the desert landscape, 
I could hear snatches of conversation, 
I became in turn Voss and his anima 
Laura Trevelyan. On a night of crisis, 
with the asthma turning to pneumo- 
nia, I took hold of the hand of a 
resident doctor standing by my bed. 
He withdrew as though he had been 
burnt. While recovering, though still 
in hospital, I sketched the skeleton of 
the book I now knew I should write. It 
was only after returning to Australia 
and reading a school textbook that I 
saw the connection between Leich- 
hardt and Voss. This led to research 
and my borrowing details of the actual 
expeditions from the writings of those 
who found themselves enduring his 
leadership. The real Voss, as opposed 
to the actual Leichhardt, was a 
creature of the Western Desert, 
Egypt, conceived by the perverse side 
of my nature in the shadow of that 
other German megalomaniac. 

Voss’s controversial origins led to 
strife with Leichhardt’s academic 
guardians and confusion amongst the 
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thesis writers. All demanded facts 
rather than the creative act. In time I 
was forgiven, Voss canonised, and it 
became my turn to resent’ the 
misappropriation of a vision of flesh, 
blood and_= spirit, for translation 
according to taste into a mummy for 
the museum or the terms. of 
sentimental costume romance. Half 
those professing to admire Voss did so 
because they saw no_ connection 
between themselves and the 19th 
century society portrayed in the novel. 
As child-adults, many Australians 
grow resentful on being forced to 
recognise themselves divorced from 
their dubious antiques, surrounded by 
the plastic garbage littering their 
back-yards. So they turn their backs on 
much of what I have written about the 
century in which we are living, as I 
turn mine on their gush about Voss. 
(If there is less gush about that other 
so-called “historical” novel A Fringe 
of Leaves it is perhaps because they 
sense in its images and narrative the 
reasons why we have become what we 
are today.) 


VW. had reached a stage in the war 
against Rommel when the Army Corps 
HQ to which I was attached, and 
which was supposed to be conducting 
the relief of Tobruk, was itself 
besieged. We were camped on a stretch 
of wide-open country between the 
coast and an escarpment. On a wintry, 
windy afternoon the next move was 
planned in a hurry. Bob Angas of 
South Australia landed on = an 
improvised airstrip beside our 
stranded travelling circus. A blond 
pirate, familiar to us as flying postman 
and purveyor of small luxuries, Angas 
took off in his obsolescent milk-run 
bus and flew Brigadier Harding into 
the fortress of Tobruk. At Corps HQ 
we hung around unemployed while 
German infantry up on the escarp- 
ment kept up a continual sniping. 
There was no means of avoiding it. As 
the sand spurted up to the left of me I 
would move a little to the right, until 
the same spurt and whine set me in 
motion back to the left. The snipers 
must have been poor marksmen or too 
far distant for effectiveness; I can’t 
remember anyone being hit. But the 
experience, a comparatively in- 
significant one, was unnerving in its 
continuity and the circumstances in 
which the game was being played out, 
on this bleak plain, with no more cover 
than random tussocks and clumps of 
thornbush, our assembled trucks and 
staff cars, and the officers’ mess, like a 
tent left over from a fair which had 
failed from lack of patronage. 

The majors and captains, in signet 
rings, and battle dress which had 


Waiting for the 
postman 


Plums fallen to the ground 
are singing with sweetness. 
Bees are busy in them. 


Is it because of the sweetness of the plums 

that the bees are so ecstatic? 

They roll about like clowns, are drunken 
with hilarity. 


Is it extra-sensory perception? 
A new queen is coming to the hive. 
The bee-keeper expects her daily. 


Will she come along the road in splendor 
with outriders, chamberlains? 
No, she will be brought by the postman. 


She will come in a small container, latched 
with wax and candy. 

The bees will eat it to free her. 

So she will enter her kingdom. 


And the bees are festive in anticipation, 
infesting the fallen 

plums; rising at times to look for the 
postman. 

Their merriment is excessive. 


And the postman? Round here he appears 
unexpectedly. 

Travels fast, rides a Yamaha. 

Is faceless, wears a protective helmet. 


For my neighbor’s hive a queen 
maybe, Monday, Tuesday. 
For me, some day, a message. 
ROSEMARY DOBSON 


Rosemary Dobson has studied art, as 
well as publishing books of poetry. 
Her latest is Seven Russian Poets, 
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managed to preserve a crease, kept 
up a show of heartiness as they 
criss-crossed each other awaiting 
instructions. A tinge of mauve had 
invaded brick-red complexions. As 
yellow as a home-made wax candle, 
my Air Force colleague A. stalked back 
and forth, fly-switch at the ready, 
under a sky streaked with crimson and 
soot. We avoided each other. I’ve often 
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Poona it, did they, the gold: nob : ly 


And they: never will - — just like that reef at W 
Nothing but quartz and mullock. But the fishing — Co 
Was good in those days, Tom, they'd say: rememt er Ch 
The ducks, they way we'd watch them i in their hundreds — 


Flying along the billabong at sunset? __ 


You won’t see that anymore — they’re all fished out, 
The wares, and the mallee- fowl have gone, _ 


| And: in the dusk and under a rising moon — 


The yarning voices would drift and pause like a river. 
Eddying past the ears of the drowsing children _ _ 
As they settled down in their beds and watched the possums 
Playing high in the branches — and when they opened 
Their eyes it would somehow always be morning =“ sunlight - 
Flooding level and bright along the verandah. _ 
RE BRISSENDEN _ 
| Robert Brissenden is Reader in English at the ANU : 
and chairman of the Australian Literature Board. 


wondered whether A. found me as 
avoidable as I found him. 

Towards last light we were told 
that under cover of darkness the Corps 
HQ would drive in convoy up a 
corridor between the minefields and, 
God willing, join the defenders of 
Tobruk for whatever remained of the 
siege. The prospect of action lifted me 
to some extent out of the doldrums, 
even with A. for company in our dark 
zig-zag through the minefields. The 
day before the Air Force attached us 
to the Army I was “issued with” a 
truck, a 15cwt Dodge, and told I must 
learn to drive it. The son of an 
Edwardian father, and having no 
mechanical sense myself, I had never 
been a driver, but learned in an 
afternoon, and drove off the following 
morning; there isn’t much to run into 
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in the desert. Now 
the familiar metal 
casing of the sturdy 
truck gave me cour- 
age aS we set out on 
our drive into the 
night. It was erratic, 
rough, often with 
halts which seemed 
to stretch for hours 
as long as those we 
had travelled. We 
kept up our spirits 
biting on the lumps 
of our varnished 
chocolate ration. 
More inspiriting was 
the variety of British 
regional voices post- 
ed at intervals in 


us of a 
which might be 
our downfall, or a 
cross-track which 
could lead us astray. 
A. was reduced to 
silence for the most 
part. If we had any 
cause to speak, we 
treated each other to 
the greatest kind- 
| ness. At dawn we 
found ourselves 
crawling through 
_ the remains of To- 
| bruk. 
By that first light 
| our. surroundings 
j were of a flower-pot 
| color. Most of what 
[had stood was 
oo reduced to shards. 
| The defenders them- 
selves were dust- 
j colored against a 
| seascape of violent 
blue. I felt an inter- 
loper, an imposter, 
in what had been described by the 
service wits of Cairo and Alexandria as 
a precinct of “rum, bum, and broken 
gramophone records ...” The rather 
shameful conglomeration of the Army 
Corps HQ was immobilised on a stony 
hillside. The Air Force detachment 
became automatically unemployed. 
There was nothing to do once we had 
inspected the ruins. The RAF was not 
too popular with the defenders of 
Tobruk, and our quartet of amateurs 
not of high enough rank to warrant the 
rigid courtesy with which the Army 
received officers of a junior service. In 
the circumstances, their own refugees, 
the majors and captains of Corps HQ, 
all of whom had sustained a scare, were 
slightly reprehensible to the stalwarts 
of Tobruk, or it may have been that 
Tobruk, after its pulverising, had 
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become a desirable democracy with 
only a token division between officers 
and men. We, the refugees, were 
restoring the British class distinctions 
the defenders had been persuaded to 
shed. 

As for me, I was happy. Through 
my forced redundancy I was able at 
last to isolate myself from my fellows, 
for several of whom I had developed 
an affection, but marginal to my 
passionate obsessions. Here in this 
dusty, ragged pocket of the war, I was 
able to dig myself in, unwanted and 
unnoticed, and get on with Dickens, 
my stained Everyman volumes, 
propped on the steering wheel of the 
Dodge. 

I read and read. Just as The 
Possessed had been waiting for a 
certain moment, the flight in an 
obsolescent Bombay aircraft over the 
jungles and deserts of Africa, Dickens 
had been reserved for the war in the 
Middle East and in particular a key 
point, the three or four days we spent 
in Tobruk at the end of the siege. 
Detesting, misunderstanding Dickens 
when I was a boy, I had suddenly 
cottoned on to him. As blood flowed, 
and coagulated in  suppurating 
wounds, as aircraft were brought down 
in flames and corpses tipped into the 
lime-pits of Europe, I saw Dickens as 
the pulse, the intact jugular vein of a 
life which must continue regardless of 
the destructive forces Dickens himself 
recognised. 


| was demobbed, again on the out- 
skirts of London, where it had all 
begun for me, though not at Harrow 
this time, I think it was Uxbridge. The 
Air Force gave us a suit of clothes 
which promised to shrink to nothing in 
the first downpour, a pair of shoes 
with paper soles, a stiff felt hat, a 
raincoat, and a cardboard suitcase. (I 
tried out all these gifts and kept them 
for some years as exhibits in my 
private museum.) Thus officially 
equipped for the future I decided on a 
recce of Australia, to see what I would 
find other than landscapes which had 
never left me. 


Cae with the first half of my 
life, so erratic and fragmented, the 
years since Hitler’s War have been 
almost entirely sedentary. I have sat 
chained to a desk awaiting that 
moment when experience fuses with 
inklings from the unconscious to bring 
about the lightning-flash. Gregarious 
extroverts, living what they imagine to 
be life, cannot believe in the necessity 
for solitude, a morbid, even an 
immoral state, which some of them see 
it their duty to destroy. I, too, have 
gregarious urges, but like to choose my 
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flock. I haven’t the temperament for a 


hermit. I’d like to indulge recklessly if 


I weren’t slowing up and time running 
out. So I scrape the vegetables, and 
pre-heat the oven, and return to the 
desk to which I am chained. 

I have a woman friend who 
demands, “Tell me how I can develop 
my children’s imagination.” When I 
fail her she turns nasty. “It’s all very 
well for you, sheltering behind the 


Nobel Prize and monev ... ” — her 
husband is a barrister in great demand 
—“ ...my children would like to be 
artists but know they have to earn a 
living.” She thinks I could teach her a 
conjuring trick if I weren’t so disagree- 
able. She is one of those innocent 
Australians hooked on education, but 
who never acquire more than the bare 
bones which will bring them their 
degree or diploma. 


So I continue with this difficult 
business of living in Australia, which 
is also my writing — illuminating, 
disillusioning, exhausting — the reason 
why so many artists (anywhere, I 


suppose) end up drunk, drugged, 
suicidal. 
Sometimes between sleep and 


waking I fancy I hear the sigh of a 
handful of ashes settling on the 
surface of the lake... 


In which the 


author discusses 
moral fibres 
and tabrics 


From Boy Meets Girl and other Suburban Clichés, a work in 
progress by GERARD LEE, a Queenslander living in Bali. 
His latest collection of stories was Pieces for a Glass Piano. 


I’M ringing up the local city council 
office because there’s some guy out in 
the street boring into the telegraph 
pole with a brace and bit. He’s about 
four metres up and I know what he’s up 
to. They’re going to hang one of those 
blasted blue-grey street lights that give 
everything an eerie tone and we won’t 
be able to piss off the front verandah 
any more because the neighbors’ll see 
our blue-grey dicks. 

‘A very unusual request, sir,” says 
the clerk at the other end, “‘it’s part of 
Australian safety regulations. That 
area of the street was apparently 
dark.” 

“This is exactly what I’m talking 
about. We like darkness here.” 

He’s silent. I can’t even hear a 
breath at the other end. We’re both at 
the opposite ends of the line, in a tug 
of war between the aesthetic and the 
practical. 

“There is the safety factor, sir,” he 
insists. 

“Yes, but it’s our safety and we 
prefer it left dark.” 

“The council policy is to conform to 
the Australian standard.” 

Obviously he’s a bit thick. It’s easy 
to give up on these guys because 
they’re so stupid, and that’s how they 
always win. 
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But not this time. This time I was 
going to push it to its ridiculous 
conclusion even if it did mean quoting 
Blake and Keats. I was going to force 
this bastard into a corner he wouldn’t 
be able to bulldoze himself out of. 

“Safety isn’t the only thing that 
makes for quality of life, John.” I’d 
asked his name so I could pin him even 
harder. “What about all the 
mountains in the world? The high 
ones, the dangerous ones, the beautiful 
ones?” 

“Yes, well we’ve got a problem 
there. At this stage, there’s nothing we 
can do about that.” 

“Tm not kidding, that’s what he 
told me,” I explained to Leo and 
Terry. They cacked themselves 
laughing. 

“IT suppose you could bulldoze the 
mountains into the valleys, the hills 
into the dales and any excess into the 
sea. Could be quite OK. Flat Earth 
Society,” said Leo. 

We lost. 

The hght went up and at six that 
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evening it flickered to life, bringing us 
into line with Australian Safety 
Regulations. We still pissed over the 
front verandah but it wasn’t the same 
any more. We weren’t exhibitionists, 
we were in it for the “Incredible Sense 
of Power” that’s appreciated only by 
those who’ve done it from great 
heights. As it takes the long cur- 
vaceous fall into the garden below, 
you look up into the starry sky and 
just drift. 

There was a verandah at the other 
side of the house, too; overlooking a 
garden that dropped steeply down 
under jacarandas and gums to the 
busy currents of the river below. The 
banks were thick with bladey grass, 
monsteras, succulents, orchids, clumps 
of bamboo and other exotic plants put 
in when the place was grand and 
palatial. A stone and concrete path 
wound leisurely down to the water, 
slowly being destroyed by the weeds 
breaking out of the black earth 
underneath, as they are wont to do. 
To one side of the path was a terrace 
of mango trees, where possums and 
flying foxes spent the night fighting, 
squealing and dropping half-gorged 
fruit to rot. And under the dry leaves 
was a damp world smelling of fungus 
and toads and decay where spiders 
lived in white cocoons. 

We used to add to this thick jungle 
as we ate our meals on the back 
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verandah, throwing down _ orange 
peels, paw-paw skins, watermelon 
rinds, the dregs of our many cups of 
tea, unwanted crusts, gristle, apple 
cores and things that had gone off. A 
kind of naturally formed compost 
heap. 

Terry added some custard one 
afternoon. I'll tell you how he did 
because it’ll give you an insight into 
the rough Australian charm we used 
as our ethos in that old Queensland 
house. 

One afternoon, I was down in the 
yard taking the Fab lemon-charged 
washing off the line when, quite by 
chance like, you know, not aware I 
was just down below like, Terry comes 
bursting out of the kitchen gurgling 
“T’m gunna be sick” and, gripping the 
rail, he “barked” over the side. It was 
pink globs and a few of them slid down 
the weatherboards, taking their own 
good time. I knew it was all bullshit 
because I immediately recognised the 
color of the failed White Wings 
flummery pud Leo had tried to whip 
up the night before. But it wasn’t only 
the color of it that was the wake-up. 
Terry couldn’t resist the temptation 
to watch me for my reaction. I mean 
someone’s who’s vomiting pink doesn’t 
keep an eye out for an audience. As it 
came hurtling oyer, our eyes met in 
the shared jolliness of it all. Thank 
Christ none of it hit me and before he 
could escape back into the kitchen I 
landed on him a piece of orange peel 
that caught him just behind the ear. 

So there’s the picture. The white 
colonial riverside mansion, the once 
cultivated garden returning to jungle 
and the barbarous inhabitants, the 
Aussies, pissing, vomiting and hurling 
garbage off the verandahs. 

But there’s more, there’s always 
more to that rough Aussie. There were 
the night times, friends, the so soft 
night times when Lisa was with us, 
and when darkness seemed to seep out 
of the piano in the lounge, seep out 
from under the mango trees, like an 
angel of dusk. We’d all sit very quietly 
in our evening corners watching it 
come, not making a move, letting it 
pass through our skins. Conversations 
were low and murmured in the kitchen 
as the sun sank down behind Cootha 
and maybe someone was mixing a 
cinnamon cake in a bowl. Out over the 
river, the fruit bats, flying in from 
Indooroopilly Island for wild fruity 
nights in everyone’s back-yard. 

Those nights, those balmy 
Rosecliffe Street nights. As it got 
darker it got better. Fireflies twinkled 
in the garden, the big white flowers in 
the gully down the street started 
to open, someone tinkling on the 
glass-noted piano. You could hear it 


coming through the jacarandas right 
down to the river bank. 

In a fresh breeze, we’d take a 
dinghy out on the river. On these 
nights you couldn’t smell it for what it 
really was unless you rowed too close 
to the bank, brushed a damp 
mangrove and whiffed the mud. But 
under the night sky, the water 
stretched away blue and silver down 
the St Lucia reach and seemed to flow 
right in close under the dark rising 
shadow of Mt Cootha. There, at the 
base of Cootha, the blue-grey street 
lights of Toowong twinkled like a little 
village squeezed in between sea and 
mountain range. And along the top of 
the ridge, the four television towers 
rose into the stars. 

“Best television viewing tonight,” 
said Leo, pointing out the aerials. 

But out on the river, we weren’t 
vile Aussies, not your six-pack variety. 
We treated the nights with the 
sacredness they deserved. Maybe we’d 
develop an argument about the tide 
and what it was doing and that would 
lead on to our Moon Discussion. 

“There’s a gross state of ignorance 
about the moon and its states in our 
society,” I contended. Nobody has 
ever been able to explain to my 
satisfaction what it really does. Most 
people wouldn’t even know if it was up 
there or not. 

“T mean, what’s it doing now?” Id 
challenge. 

“You must have brain damage, 
mate,” Leo would begin and, using his 
fist to represent the Earth, he’d trace 
the path of the moon with his index 
finger. 

“The sun’s here,” he’d say, making 
a large swooping curve over the side of 
the boat. It was pleasant to have this 
planetary event occurring right in the 
dinghy as we _ floated ourselves 
between stars and water. Lisa would 
get it and when I didn’t she’d just 
stare at me, puzzled. But it’s the dark 
side. 

One night coming up from the river 
Leo saw a luminescent mushroom 
under some ferns. So we put down our 
novels and guitars, left our cups of tea 
and turned out into the garden to 
look. We made jokes about who was 
going to eat it and be transported to 


‘ regions “far out, man.” Like all hippies 


who saw the end coming, we satirised 
ourselves. 

As we peered at the green 
luminescence of that alien fungus, 
Lisa slipped her tiny hand into mine. 
It felt cool and moist like the 
mushroom. And it was true, she did 
glow, she was the most lambent body 
of all in those soft dark nights. We 
could all see it, wild peye though we 
were. 
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Two wills wheel i in autumnal air | 
like souls possessed on this cold shore — 
erying, crying as if we could - 

eetver them from Tartarus. 


A crust brings them to quict, Your lips _ 
touch mine with pain and tenderness. 
Hunger and solitude are gone. 

7s momen is the end of time. 


There i is a death that we live ecu, 


a death we can experience. 


Possessing and surrendering 
spirit outstrips all understanding. 


As light opens to other light 


dry grasses sigh like heavy wheat. 
We are roofed with silver. Wingbeats rise 
from the sea’s pure and ardent pulse. 

| 2 GWEN HARWOOD 


A little night x music 


| Listen, Iwill remind you 


of what you have never known. 
That’ s what our dreams are for, 
will be your dream, — 
inglatecomer 
inder your handsome skin. 
Late, late this night [’ ll find you 


where nothing has a name, 
) ny page you turn 

yng have lost its meaning. 
Remember | me, while music © 
nelts you to ‘understanding. 
Sleep, while new planets burn, 
and I will be your dream. 


on ghosts autumnal pastures 
is light, my geese 
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G lad-Wrap: Some Facts and Uses. 

Terry and me went shopping. 

“T’ll come with you, mate, because I 
think the trouble with your cooking 
is you don’t plan it from the 
supermarket level,’ he explained 
kindly. So we headed off to the West 
End BCC. 

His idea of the right start was King 
Oscar sardines. 

“Provides a good protein base,” he 
smiled, “those little fishies, those little 
King Oscars.” 

He thought Oscar was an hilarious 
name for a_ sardine. He’s driven 
through red lights laughing at that 
one. 

At the checkout, he pulled his 
favorite stunt. I think it started 
originally as a means of playing for 
time to talk with the girl. 

“Have you got the King Oscars?” 

I played along. ‘“‘The King 
Oscars?!” 

And he ran down the value-packed 
aisles calling that ridiculous name, his 
voice echoing out of the wonderfully- 
lit merchandise. 

“Glad-Wrap’s important, too,” he 
lectured on the homeward trip, “a 
wonderful new fabric, Tom, actually 
holds our society together. Without it 
there’d be enormous contamination. 
EKnormous.”’ 

“Yeah, yeah,” I nodded. 

“It can be a lot of fun, too ...if you 
know how to use it,” shooting me a 
serious look. “I think I don’t need to 
tell a man of your experience, Tom, 
the hazards of using it as a 
contraceptive.” He said ‘“contracep- 


tive” fast to get it over with. 
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“It can be and is used this way, of 
course,” he began in a soft voice, “but, 
like asking the wife to jump up and 
down after intercourse, it may work on 
a national level but individually, no. 
No.” He was definite about that. 

“There’s always the one that makes 
it through the chink. Glad-Wrap’s not 
chinkless, Tom. Not many things are.” 

“What? Chinkless?” 

“Yes, without chinks. Most things 
have chinks, wouldn’t you agree?”’ 

He went on to describe the man 
who wrapped his wife in it before their 
Friday night session on the shagpile in 
front of the telly. ‘““Gave her a sense of 
new virginity!” he added slyly. “A 
wonderful fabric. More than _ just 
something to keep the lamingtons 
fresh and the sausages separated from 
the steak in the deep freeze.” 

“You sound like you work for the 
bastards.” 

“We all work for Glad-Wrap, Tom,” 
he said, fixing me with a ponderous 
stare. “All of us in one way or 
another.” 


ext door, 16 people lived in the 
house. They were real hippies. Sunrise 
murals on the walls, far out posters, 
music from dawn till dawn, gunga, 
wholemeal bread, bean sprouts, been 
to India, heaps of relationship hassles, 
like she’s carrying Tony’s baby but 
she’s sleeping with his brother now but 
it’s cool ’cause she still sleeps with 
Tony sometimes when he’s not re- 
leasing bad karma on her; dreams 
about buying land in the rainforest; 
raves about the dole. 
And the kitchen was always a 
disaster area: kids pissing on the floor 


or squashing the guts out of the kitten, 
plates stacked like skyscrapers for rich 
cockroaches and Vegemite smears 
across the walls. [I think it was 
Vegemite, anyway. 

Not all of them actually lived in 
the house. Even using their bunking 
methods I think it would have been an 
impossibility. Three of the boys slept 
in a Kombi up on blocks in the street 
and just used the kitchen, bathroom 
and stereo. Two lived in a yacht down 
on the river and a couple tented it in 
the yard. Sometimes, early in the 
morning, I’d even seen an overnight 
arrival from Sydney or Nimbin 
climbing out of the backseat of the FJ 
Alex was “doing up.” Meanwhile, the 
oil dripping out of it seemed to 
promote the greenest grass in the yard. 
But it’s amazing what can be done 
housing-wise with a little thought, 
creative planning and lowering of 
living standards. 

Anyway, we used to like them and 
they liked us. They forgave us for 
being conservatives. We were careful 
not to let their numbers start spilling 
into our place but there was also a 
fascination for this laid-back attitude 
to life. Is this what happened, I 
wondered, when you did whatever you 
felt like? Is this how far you sank? It 
wasn’t so bad. I wanted to take that 
drop, scared of it though I was. I 
wanted to scour myself of the 
inessential, get right back to the 
metal, to let go and see if there was 
some natural benign level where I’d 
come safely to rest. To let my passions 
have their head completely and see if 
they brought me to disaster and 
disgrace or into a new sea where life 
itself would buoy me up. 

They had a crisis in there one night. 
It wasn’t just the usual jealousy brawl 
Pinko and Ted used to have about 
Lenore. You could tell it was more 
widespread, more uproarious. It could 
almost have been a party except 
occasionally there was a nasty edge to 
it. We’d been sitting round the kitchen 
table after dinner when we heard it 
slowly building up. 

“Must be a full moon night,” Leo 
said. 

“No,” I corrected, ready again for a 
long discussion, “not vet, but it’s 
getting on to it. Are you feeling that 
surge of energy with nowhere in 
particular to direct it?” Lunar 
Restlessness, we used to call it. 

“IT am a bit, but it sounds like 
they’ve been really struck next door.” 

We decided to pull our Glad-Wrap 
Theatre on them. It was just this act 
we developed to entertain ourselves 
where you stretched the stuff over 
your face, maybe with margarine 
through your hair or peanut butter 
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across your mouth, and went running 
into someone’s house. I can hear some 
of you scoffing “how childish,” but if 
you’ve ever spent a whole night 
watching television, you’ve been worse 
than childish. Morally irresponsible, 
I’d say. Putting the mind in neutral 
for such a prolonged period. Possibly 
worse than using it in the active 
pursuit of evil. This I believe. 

So anyway, we did it and they liked 
it and, as it turned out, it was quite in 
keeping with the general tone of the 
evening at their place. 

See, what had happened next door 
was this. Before the present reign of 
hippiedom, the house had been rented 
by a group of public servants. They 
were loose, cool, they used gunga 
through the week and Blue Meanies 
on a Sunday but they always made it 
to the office. As the hippie element 
moved in, they either changed lifestyle 
or moved out. But Stephen didn’t do 
either. He held out in his bedroom, 
eating take-away meals, a little box 
tossed on a stormy hippie sea. They 
resented him because he wanted the 
whole bedroom to himself. He’d come 
home one afternoon to find Lenore 
and I think it was Pinko, that day, 
making it on the clean sheets his 
mother had brought over on the 
weekend. The mildew on the walls, the 
state of the bathroom and_ toilet 
infuriated him. But it was a losing 
battle. He made himself unpopular, 
that’s all. One man trying to hold back 
a landslide at a rubbish dump. He’d 
had them on the run for a while but 
this particular night they’d finally 
been pressed too far; he’d done a 
clean-it-up rage and left. I think 
slipping in a chunk of boiled pumpkin 
was the last straw. Once he’d slammed 
the front door, they began their black 
celebration. 

It probably began as innocent as a 
spilled cup of coffee. 

“Oh, what will Stephen say?” said 
Lenore as it flowed across the table 
and dripped into the sea grass. “Oh, 
what will Stephen say?” 

That became the catch-cry of the 
evening because, immediately after, 
Ted tipped what remained of his 
vegetable curry over his head. Little 
chunks of carrot and potato were still 
clinging to his long blond locks when 
we arrived and every now and then, to 
spirit himself on to further heights, 
he’d pick up the curry bowl! and hat 
himself with it again, racing around 
the house, wearing just that bowl and 
his khaki shorts, crying “Oh, what will 
Stephen say?” as he performed further 
atrocities. 

By the time we arrived they’d 
smeared the lounge with lemon spread, 
Vegemite and what I think — I didn’t 


dare taste it — must have 
been fish paste. The kit- 
ten was licking into a tin 
on the lino nearby and 
enjoying it. 

Leo had brought the 
teapot with a cup or two 
still in it as part of his 
Glad-Wrap costume but 
they chose to see it as a 
weapon and retaliated 
with their own teapots. 
The lemon grass teapot, 
the rosehip teapot and 
the real teapot. They 
flicked the dregs through 
the spouts but ours got 
blocked so Leo took off 
the lid and let them have 
it. A simple case of es- 
calation. It wasn’t long 
before leaves, slivers of 
grass and camomile buds 
were stuck here and 
there across the walls. 
There were some direct hits. Leo 
carried a Goldenia scar down his back. 
And the cry was going up all the time, 
“Oh, what will Stephen say?” 

Pinko came out of the kitchen with 
a sausage hanging out of his fly and 
just at the right moment Hash, one of 
the dogs, leapt up and made off with 
it. He was chased but I think he 
swallowed it in one gulp. 

Not everyone was in on it, of 
course. Two of them, recently fallen in 
love I think, were in the bath having a 
rather dangerous shower. Dangerous 
because of the rotten water-logged 
floorboards and the drop of about four 
metres on to concrete. 

“Anyway, I’m cleaning up _ the 
bathroom,” said Teddo and went in 
with a pack of Ajax and a couple of 
eggs. We really thought things were 
going a bit far. Eggs in the bathroom. 

But it didn’t end there. It became 
vicious really. They broke into Steve’s 
room through the front window and 
left a dog turd made from Lenore’s 
pottery supplies on the end of his bed. 
They must have done something else, 
too, because Steve left before work the 
next morning. He was crying as he 
loaded his cardboard cartons into the 


cab. But believe me, the night’s real 


mischief had only just begun. 

Lisa wasn’t with us. She’d have 
been disgusted. I was sitting in the 
lounge with Ellen, Alex’s girlfriend. 
She pulled the remnant’s of the 
Glad-Wrap off my face — “you stupid 
thing” — and I could see then more 
clearly through her thin blouse to 
those incredible woman things, her 
breasts. They were so ominous, so 
powerful and vigorous, they just didn’t 
match her pretty nonchalant face as 
she sat chatting with me. 
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The turmoil was still going on in 
the bathroom. Teddo making up some 
shampoo with Ajax and eggs, the dogs 
tearing each other’s ears off and 
gnawing with dog saliva at the corners 
of the carpet. But she sat like a 
hyacinth flower on a pond. 

“What have you been reading 
lately,” she asked, tucking her legs up. 

I told her. “And I suppose you’re 
still hooked on Hesse, are you? You 
hippies.” 

“T’ve my reservations about Hesse,” 
she said, putting me in place. And so it 
went like that. 

We chatted about the moon, its 
effects on bio-rhythms, astrology, that 
sort of talk, and then she made me a 
cup of tea. But her breasts were 
always there, just on the other side of 
that see-through shirt. Oh, the 
problems of the see-through era, the 
problems of fabrics that want to’ 
breath, or be translucent to allow 
you to see only silhouettes. Even 
Glad-Wrap, air-tight though it is, lets 
the light through. 

By the time she brought the tea, 
the turmoil had died down; the house 
puffed and wheezed like a _ tired 
monster. Ours had gone home. Teddo 
was picking at his guitar, Pinko 
humming in the shower, only a soft 
red light (for dope parties) glowing in 
the lounge. When she put the mug 
down beside me, the light coming in 
from the kitchen caught her breasts 
like sunshine on mountains and I was 
surprised again that someone with 
breasts like that deigned to make tea 
for anyone. 

“Hope you’re going to clean up at 
least some of this mess before Stephen 
gets home. Hey, boys?” She called to 
the house in general and turned back 
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to smile at me resignedly, like an 
auntie almost. 

We talked some more, got on to 
sexual topics as people do later at 
night. 

“Do you think you'll ever just stay 
with one man? I mean, do you think 
one man can fulfil you?” I asked. 

She smiled at my question. “I don’t 
know. Just see what happens.”’ 

“But doesn’t that make you feel 
kind of up in the air?” 

“Yes,” she said. And that was the 
end of it. 

When I left she came out to the 
front verandah and touched me 
goodbye. 

It was a pretty cool night and I was 
too restless to sleep right then. Above, 
a fine veil of cloud raced across the 
face of the moon. That racing cloud, 
wind-driven. I carried a warm feeling 
from her as I walked down through 
the garden to the river. The moon 
seemed to follow me above the tree 
tops and watch eagerly, almost evilly 
what I was doing. I stood out on the 
end of the jetty where the dinghy was 
tied and looked down the St Lucia 
reach, the river blue and silver under 
the moonlight. But it wasn’t the sight 
of that water which destroyed me. 
“Moonlight on the water” is too much 
of a cliché to work its way through my 
skin. No, it was the sight of Cootha 
with the red television aerials rising 
into the liquid sky. I’d never seen it 
like this before. The mountain itself 
had the tone of something living. Like 
those photographs of embryos taken 
inside the sac, the blue mountain 
seemed to have veins, a pulse of its 
own. And covering the mountain and 
the sky above it was a_ living 
membrane. I wanted to fly off the edge 
of the jetty, gather speed across the 
water like a spinning discus and cut 
through that membrane into a world 
of blue angelic sky. 

I put my arms out as if I was flying 
and was embarassed to hear a faint 
rustling in the grass behind me. 
Someone was watching me during this 
strange ritual with the red aerials. I 
thought immediately it must have 
been Ellen, having followed me down 
through the garden, wanting me. It 
was just the wind but her presence 
stayed with me as I turned back 
toward the mountain and was shocked 
again. Those aerials rising up, that 
erotic red of the lights, that supremely 
self-possessed throbbing of the 
warning lights and behind them the 
spiritual night sky, soft and clear as a 
Grecian sea. 

I would have ripped my rib-cage 
open if somehow I could _ have 
captured just part of that sky inside, 
part of that aerial technology. 
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Profiles of my father 


I 


The night we went to see the Brisbane River 


break its banks 

my mother from her kitchen corner 
stood on one foot and wailed, “Oh Bill, 
it’s dangerous.” 

Darl,” my father reasoned, 

“don’t be Uncle Willy.” 


And took me right down to the edge 
at South Brisbane, near the Gasworks, 
the Austin’s small insignia winking 

in the rain. 


A policeman helped a man load 

a mattress on his truck. 

At a white railing we saw the brown water 
boil off into the dark. 

It rolled midstream higher than its banks 

and people cheered when a cat on a crate, 
and a white fridge whizzed past. 


II 


Every summer morning at five-thirty in the 


dark 
I rummaged for my swimming bag 


among musty gym shoves and Mum’s hats 


from 1940 
in the brown hall cupboard. 


And a beautiful fierce animal rose 
out of me. Not a _ Steppenwolf; 
something more graceful and birdlike 
but scarred and savage. It seemed to 
gather its ferocity from the clear 
sweep of sky. I wanted it to break the 
human skin to smithereens. I stamped 
and gave out a muted howl. Muted, 
blast it, because of the neighbors. 
But I knew I had something you 
couldn’t get at a check-out, some 
primeval essence secreted in the bone. 
The moonlight, the sky, the aerials 
had released it through the blood and 
nothing would make me forget or deny 
this wild blood-thirsty bird of 
paradise. 

But our moments of illumination 
are so few we're inclined to mis- 
interpretation. The intellect devours 
their meat like a hungry wolf. 

The wind rustled the grass and 
again I thought it was Ellen. As I 
turned and walked up the path, I was 
determined to sleep with her that 
night. 

I stopped down below the house, 
moved in under the mango tree, dug 
my heels under the dry leaves: the 
smell of the damp earth. I took some 
in my fingers, spat in it and rubbed it. 
The lights were still on at her place 
and mine. The art deco stained glass 
windows in our lounge room looked 
extra bright; the red elegant petals. 
Out over Cootha I could still see, 
through the trees, the lights flashing. 

I wanted Ellen but I couldn’t quite 
make myself go to her house. I shook 
with desire, fear and anticipation. No 


And Dad and I purred down through the 
sweet, fresh morning 

still cool, but getting rosy 

at Paul’s Ice Cream factory, 

and turned left at the Gasworks for South 
Brisbane Baths. 


The day I was knocked off my kickboard 

by an aspiring Olympian aged ten 

it was cool and quiet and green down on the 
bottom. 

Above the swaying ceiling limbs like pink 
logs, 

and knifing arms churned past. 

I looked at a crack in the cream wall 

as I descended and thought of nothing. 


When all of a sudden 

Dad’s legs, covered in silver bubbles, 

his khaki shorts and feet in thongs 

plunged into view like a new aquatic 
animal. 


I was happy driving home; 

Dad in a borrowed shirt with red poinsettias 

and the coach’s light blue, shot-silk togs. | 
RHYLL MeMASTER 


Rhvll McMaster’s first poems were 


published in The Bulletin. Her husband | | 


is poet and novelist Roger McDonald. 


one was to see me like this, the 
complete antithesis to social order. 
The pervert, the rapist, the murderer. 
I understood. Helter Skelter head 
space man. And the moral, legalistic 
consequences were so _ flimsy, so 
unworthy against this transcendent 
passion. 

I moved up the broken path 
towards Ellen’s bedroom. 

Every relationship has its skein of 
Glad-Wrap, Lisa. You and I were rolled 
in one, keeping lovely and fresh. And 
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when you tidied a loose piece here and 
there, I actually felt warm and wanted. 
But it let the light in. It was virtually 
no protection that night, though I 
doubt if lead would have been, sweet 
one. 

I crept up through the garden and 
into Ellen’s place. Her door was ajar 
and through it I saw she was brushing 
her hair. Feelings of stupidity ran 
through me. What was I doing outside 
this young lady’s bedroom? But as I 
watched, I wanted her even more. I 
forced myself to knock softly. 

She came over quickly and looked 
out into the dark corridor. “Yeah?” 
She seemed pleased to see me but 
surprised. “What have you been 
doing?” 

“Could I see you for a minute out 
here?” 

I sensed Alex was in the room; just 
the sound of a page turning. 

She seemed to realise what the 
story was. “Just a sec, my shawl.” 
She stepped business-like across the 
room. 

I waited in the hallway, stiff and 
nervous, wrapped in the blanket Id 
taken off my bed. Here, inside the 
house, the light seemed very ordinary, 
coming yellowly through the skylight 
above her doorway. Ordinary house- 
hold light, corrugated iron roof holding 
out the immense space of the sky 
overhead. 

When she came out again, the 
shawl around her shoulders, I took her 
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by the hand and down into the garden 
and, before saying anything, held her 
breast and kissed her. 

“This is a bit sudden, isn’t it?” 

I was annoyed at her flippancy. “I 
suppose so, but I have to sleep with 
you now, tonight. I don’t want to 
waste this night.” 

“You look half-crazy.” 

“Tam.” 

“What about Lisa?” 

“No. Don’t think about her. 
tonight. Come to my room.’ 

She hesitated, but she came and we 
hardly spoke again. She lifted her 
blouse and lay across the bed. Our 
skins met, free of any fabric. We made 
a lot of noise as we went on. Leo and 
Terry must have realised what was 
happening but I didn’t care. They’d be 
hurt I’d done this to Lisa. 

Afterwards, outside on the dewy 
grass for a piss, I looked up into that 
sky, the mist still racing across the 
moon. I felt amazingly strong and 
expanded; 
about to breath me in, take me forever 


Not 


off the surface of the planet. But at | — 
the same time I muttered at the | 
“What am I going to do | 
now?” I walked over to Alex’s FJ and | 
sat in the back. The grass coming up | 


steamy piss. 


through the floor tickled my feet. 
“What am I going to do now?” I sat 
thinking about things for a_ few 
minutes. Musing rather than worried. 
Then I heard a noise and looked out 
through the dusty window. Ellen was 
standing there, wrap- 
ped in a sheet. She 
looked pale. 

“Tom, is that you in 


in her voice. 


window and nodded 
sullenly. 
“You look lke the 


colonies.” 
I gave a royal wave 
but said nothing. She 


my hand — “Hey, come 
on, boy” — and led me 
back to bed with what 
seemed like a frighten- 
ing tenderness. What- 
ever I was going to do, I 
knew the Glad-Wrap 
had split, frizzled. I 
needed something 
stronger. 

That was the last 
time I slept with Ellen. 
The parts we’d selected 
for each other had been 
accomplished. Next 
morning, Leo and Ter- 
ry didn’t say a word but 
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something up there was | 


I wound down the | 
Queen on a tour of the | 


opened the door, took | 


I could tell they knew. They were 
almost sympathetic — making me 
toast. After breakfast, the crumbs still 
on the table, they hurried off to 
perpetrate a new scheme. Tying a 
brush on the end of a long bamboo 
pole, they started blackening the street 
light out front. When I went out to 
watch them, Terry held the bamboo as 
if it were a penis. He flashed me one of 
those Aussie leers. 

“Last night it was really bad,” Leo 
said. “You couldn’t tell if it was 
moonlight out here or this bloody 
thing. We’ve got to keep it pure, mate. 
It’s our only chance.” 


there?” A touch of fear | hi t 
The fairies have come. 


_And scribbled in play 
On the 


— sun, 


Dove LAS : Srewanr 


is9° 


The Drover’s Wife, by Russell Drysdale. 


NOTE: A number of European and Amert- 
can universities are now studying the 
literature written in English from the 
former colonies of the British Empire. This 
new literature from India, Africa, Canada, 
Malaysia, the Caribbean, the South Pacific, 
Papua New Guinea, New Zealand and 
Australia is known as Commonwealth 
Literature. 

This is a transcription of a paper on 
Australian culture given, excitedly, by an 
Italian student, Franco Casamaggiore, at 
a recent conference on Commonwealth 
Writing in Milan. It comes to us from 
writer Frank Moorhouse and we acknow- 
ledge also the inspired assistance of 
Suzanne Kiernan of the Department of 
Italian, University of Sydney. 


Tae writing of a story called The 
Drover’s Wife by Henry Lawson, 
published in the great Australian 
magazine, The Bulletin, in 1893, the 
painting of a picture called The 
Drover’s Wife by Russell Drysdale in 
1945, and the writing of another story 
by the same name in 1975 by Murray 
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Bail, also published in The Bulletin, 
draws our attention to what, I will 
argue in this paper, is an elaborate 
example of a national culture joke, an 
“insider joke.”’ Each of these works has 
the status of an Australian classic and 
each of these works, I will show, 
contains a joking wink in the direction 
of the Australian people. The joke 
draws on the colloquial Australian 
humor surrounding the idea of a 
drover’s “wife.” 

First, a few notations of back- 
ground for those who are unfamiliar 
with Australian folklore and_ the 
occupation of drover, which is a 
corruption of the word “driver.” A 
drover or driver of sheep literally 
drove the sheep to market. The sheep, 
because of health regulations gover- 
ning strictly the towns and cities of 
Australia, were kept many kilometres 
inland from the sea market towns. The 
sheep had then to be “driven” by the 
driver or drover from the inland to the 


towns, often many thousands of 
kilometres, taking many months. I am 
told that this practice has ceased and 
the sheep are now housed in the cities. 

The method of driving sheep was 
that each sheep individually was 
placed in a wicker basket on the backs 
of bullock-drawn wagons known as the 
woollen wagons. This preserved the 
sheep in good condition for the 
market. These bullocks, it is_ said, 
would pull the sheep to the coast 
without human guidance, being able, 
of course, to smell the sea. But the 
sheep had to be fed and the drover or 
driver would give water and seed to 
the sheep during the journey. The 
wagon in the Drysdale painting is 
horse-drawn, denoting a _ poorer 
peasant class of drover. The wagon in 
the painting would probably hold a 
thousand sheep in wicker baskets. 

Now the length of the journey and 
the harshness of conditions precluded 
the presence of women and historical 
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fact is that for a century or more there 
were no women in this pioneering 
country. This, understandably, led to 
a close relationship growing between 
the drover or driver and his sheep. 
Australian historians acknowledge the 
closeness of men under this condition 
of pioneering and have described it as 
mateship or a pledging of unspoken 
alliance between two men, a marriage 
of silence. 

But the other outlet for emotional 
and physical drives unacknowledged 
by historians for reasons of national 
shame, but widely acknowledged by 
the folk culture of Australia, was the 
relationship between the drover or 
driver and the sheep. Interspecies 
reciprocity. Hence the joke implicit in 
the use by the two writers and the 
painter of the title The Drover’s Wife 
and the entry of this unacceptable 
historical truth from the oral culture 
into high culture via coded humor. 

I illicited the first inklings of this 
from answers received to questions 
asked of Australian visitors to Italia 
about the sheep droving. First, I 
should explain. Unfortunately I am a 
poor student. living in a humble 
two-room tugurio. It is a necessity for 
me to work in the bar of the Hotel 
Principe e Savoia in Milano and, for a 
time before that, in the Gritti Palace 
Hotel, Venezia. But this experience 
gave to me the opportunity on many 
occasions to talk and question visiting 
Australians, although almost always 
men. 

There is an Australian humor of 
the coarse peasant type not unknown 
in Italia. Without becoming involved 
in these details it is necessary for me 
to document some of the information 
harvested from contact with the 
Australian, not having been to the 
country at first hand although my 
brother Giovanni is living there in 
Adelaide but is not any help in such 
matters, knowing nothing of the 
droving or culture and knowing only 
of the price of things and the Holden 
automobile. Knowing nothing of the 
things of the spirit. You are wrong, 
Giovanni. 

Yes, but to continue. A rubber shoe 
or boot used when hunting in wet 
weather called the gun boot was used 
by the drovers or drivers and found to 
be a natural love aid while at the same 
time ritualistic symbol used in a 
gesture of voluntary submission by the 
drover before his charge. The boots 
were put on the hind legs of the sheep. 
The drover would then be shoeless like 
the sheep and the sheep would “wear 
the boots” (cf “wearing the pants” in a 
domestic household). The toe of the 
boots would be turned towards the 
drover who would stand on the toes of 


the boot thus holding the sheep close 
to him in embrace. These details 
suffice. 

According to my Australian in- 
formants the sheep often formed an 
emotional attachment to the drover 
who reciprocated. But the journey to 
the coast had its inherent romantic 
tragedy. The long journey and shared 
hardship, the kilometres of com- 
panionship, daily took them closer to 
the tragic conclusion with the 
inevitable death of the loved one 
through the workings of capitalist 
market forces. But also the return of 
the drover’s natural drives to his own 
species. 

“Why not dogs?” comes. the 
question. Close questioning of my 
Australian sources suggest that dogs 
as a bed companion was characteristic 
of the aboriginal and thus for reasons 
of racial prejudice considered beneath 
the Australian whiteman. The sheep 
from Europe was a link with the 
homelands and I further speculate 
that the maternal bulk of the merino 
sheep, with its woolly coat and large 
soft eyes, offered more feminine solace 
than the lean dog. Again, on this and 
the other matters, Giovanni is of no 
assistance being only concerned with 
his Holden automobile and the soccer 
football. 

Returning now to the art works 
under study. In Henry Lawson’s story 
the woman character lives her life as if 
she were a sheep. She is penned up in 
her outback fold, unable to go 
anywhere. Her routines of the day 
resemble closely the life of a sheep and 
it can be taken that this is a literary 


Frank Moorhouse has been a journalist, 
adult education tutor and writer in 
residence at universities. A number 

of his stories have been filmed. His 
best-known books are The Americans, 
Baby and Futility and Other Animals. 
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transformation for the sake of 
propriety. She tells in the story how 
she was taken to the city a few times 
in a compartment, as is the sheep. She 
is looked after by a dog, as is the sheep. 
The climax of the Henry Lawson story 
is the “killing of the snake” which 
needs no Doctor Freud, being the 
expression of a savage and guilt-ridden 
male detumescence. I am told that to 
this day, Australian men are forever 
killing the snake. The drover is absent 
from the story, a point to be taken up 
later. 

In the Drysdale painting (1945), 
oddly and fascinatingly, there are no 
sheep. Then we realise uneasily that it 
is as if they have been swept up into a 
single image overwhelming’ the 
foreground — the second drover’s 
“wife.” This unusually shaped woman 
is, on second glance, in the form of a 
sheep, a merino sheep, the painter 
having given her the same maternal 
physical bulk as a merino. Her shadow 
forms the shape of a sheep. Again, the 
drover is all but absent. He is a 
background smudge. The snake, you 
ask? In the trees we find the serpents. 
They writhe before our eyes. 

Murray Bail in his contemporary 
story pays homage both to _ the 
Drysdale painting and the Lawson 
story. In the Bail story the woman is 
referred to as having one defining 
characteristic, what author Bail calls 
a “silly streak.” This is a characteristic 
traditionally ascribed to sheep (cf 
“woolly minded”). The woman figure 
in this Bail story, or precisely the 
“Sheep figure,’ wanders in a 
motive-less way; strays, as it were, 
away from the city and her dentist 
husband. Curious it is to note that she 
flees the man whose work it is to care 
for the teeth which are the instrument 
used to eat the sheep, the symbol of 
death. She goes to the arms of her 
natural protect, the drover or driver. 
From predator to protector. Again, the 
drover himself is absent from the 
story. The Bail story also has a 
“killing of the snake.” 

So, in the three works of High Art 
under study, we have three women 
clearly substituting (for reasons of 
propriety) for sheep, but coded in such 
a way as to lead us, through the term 
“drover’s wife,” back into the folk 
culture and its joke. And we note that 
in the three works there is no drover. 
This is a reversal of situation, an 
inside-out truth, for we know his- 
torically that there was a drover 
but there was historically no wife, not 
in any acceptable conventional sense. 

The question comes, given that the 
drover has a thousand sheep in his 
care, how did the drover chose, from 
that thousand, one mate? This 
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Toe PeErsonaL Wines OF 
THE Brown Bros. OF MiILawa. 


The family has been making 
wines at Milawa, in North East 
Victoria, since John Francis 
Brown’s first vintage in 1889, 


good old ways. 
Surprisingly, they’re not. 
Down through all the 
generations, if a thing has 
worked for a wine, they’ve 
embraced the new. 
They’ve opened up new 
areas, planted new grape 
varieties, adopted new 
methods of picking, 
developed new equipment 
for fermentation, new cellars 
for ageing. 
They’ve been a busy family. 
And fortune has smiled. 


For the family has grown, 
and each generation has 
proved its love for the grape; 
along with its skill. 

The number of medals 
they’ve won attest loudly to 
that. Small banks have been 
founded on less. 

And still they persist in 
seeking quality. Even though, 
with their abilities, if they 
chose to mass produce wines, 
they would succeed. 


But it would be less 
interesting. 

All those delicious 
differences of the different 
areas, the differing grape 
styles, would be lost. 

And the wine writers would 
never forgive them. 


Crouchen in Oxley? 


Milawa takes the high 
ground between the Ovens 
and King Rivers. Deep loam 
over ancient river gravel. Its 
weather is kind to the flavour- 


TS 


some early-picked reds and 


whites; and later Spatlese and 


dessert wines. 
Mystic Park grows a huge 


variety of grape styles for just 


so you’d expect them to be *... 
steeped in the traditions of the 


John Brown 
Senior 

one vineyard. It’s a newly 
developed area and already 
very consistent. Medals are 
also being grown here. 

The Oxley Vineyard is ona 
bend in the King River. 
Crouchen (formerly known as 
Clare Riesling) ripens slowly 
and late here; hence its 
pronounced varietal flavour. 

Koombahla is cradled in 
the shallow valley which 

a 


Peter Brown 


descends from the foothills of | 


the Great Dividing Range into 
the King Valley near 
Whitfield. Summer’s hot days 
are shortened by the hills 
around, the rainfall is good 
and the harvest, Rhine 
Riesling and Cabernet, 
consistently so. 


Meadow Creek Vineyard 
clings Rhénelike to the sides 
of its narrow valley. Its slopes 
reduce the chance of spring 
frosts while catching the early 
sun. Cabernet and Shiraz 


2 vines are now reaching full 


production here. Chardonnay 
may come soon. 

Delatite is another cold- 
climate vineyard, on the lower 
slopes of Mt. Buller. Rhine 
Riesling, Cabernet and 
Gewurztraminer have time 
here to retain their varietal 
fruit flavours and crispness. 


Those stout persons 
and true. 


The wine writers. 


Anders Ousback: “... the 
reason for the wide variety of 


y labels under which you now 


find a Brown Bros. wine is a 
reflection upon their interest 


and enthusiasm for varietals 


in and around Milawa. They 

are very much winemakers in 
the old sense of the word. It is 
their very high consistency of 
quality I personally applaud.” 


An interruption of the wine 
writers, to bring youa 
sampling of the “wide variety 
of labels underwhich you now 
find a Brown Bros. wine.” 


Milawa Shiraz, 1976* 
Milawa Cabernet and Shiraz, 
1976. 

Milawa Cabernet and Shiraz, 
1970. 

Milawa Shiraz and Mondeuse, 
1975” 

Milawa Shiraz, Mondeuse, 
and Cabernet, 1976. 

Mystic Park Mataro, 1977* 
Milawa Cabernet Sauvignon 


1ST 7: 


Roger Brown 


$ 
Koombahla Cabernet, 1976* 
Mystic Park Carignan, 1977. 
Milawa Rosé, 1978* 
Milawa Moselle, 1978* 
Milawa White Frontignac, 
1979” 
Mystic Park Sylvaner, 1979. 
Chenin Blanc, 1979* 
Mystic Park Colombard, 
1979. 
Spatlese Lexia, 1979* 
Oxley Crouchen, 1979. 
Koombahla Rhine Riesling, 
1979. 


* Medals have been awarded 
to these wines. 


James Halliday: “Brown’s 
Milawa white varietals have 
consistently provided wines 
of high quality...night picking 
is employed extensively, 
with the temperature of 
the grapes reduced by 
around 15 degrees 
Centigrade; juice is 
immediately cooled and 
fermentation temperat- 
ures strictly controlled; 
yet the end product still 
retains full flavour.” 
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Len Evans, on the 1976 
Koombahla Cabernet: “] 
thought this wine very good. 
Excellent fruit, excellent 
balance. I was very impressed 
with the whole style.” 

Wine & Spirit Buying 
Guide on the 1978 Riesling/ 
Traminer: “One of the 
strongest traminer styles we 
have seen for some time. The 
wine has a huge floral nose, 
broad deep flavour on the 
palate and a slightly bitter 
finish which is balanced by 
quite strong residual sugar.” 


David Dunstan: “We saw 
Rhine riesling from the 
Delatite, crouchen from Oxley 
and a superb full semillon 
from Picola to rival the best 
from the Hunter Valley. From 
Koombahla, on mountainous 
foothills near Whitfield, came 
cool climate Rhine riesling 
and cabernet sauvignon. 
From Cowra in New South 
Wales came what is probably 
Australia’s best commercial 
chardonnay. In all these wines 
you could see the impact of 
new ideas, methods and 
technology. The wines were 
clean and the quality of the 
fruit shone through.” 


What’s most 
readily available:; 
1979 Milawa White 
Frontignac. 

Slow fermentation has 
ensured retention of the full 
muscat flavour. The crisp 
finish complements this to 
produce a well balanced and 
fruity wine. A wine to 
accompany flavoursome 
white meat dishes, chinese 
food or, chilled, on its own. 


1979 Milawa Spatlese Lexia. 


A limited production wine 
which, because of the late 
harvest and arrested 
fermentation, develops a 
splendid fruit flavour 
complemented by a luscious 
middle palate and terminates 
with a crisp acid; leaving the 


Special Limited 
Production 
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palate clean and asking for 
more. Pleasing with fresh fruit, 
cheesecake and more 
luscious desserts. 


1979 Milawa Rhine Riesling. 


Back after being in short 
supply for two years, Milawa 
Rhine Riesling for 1979 is 
continuing the traditions of 

quality set by its predecessors. 
It is showing consistent Rhine 
Riesling style and the crisp 
acidity of the finish is in fine 
balance with the fruit. A wine 
eminently suited for fisn, 
poultry and, when allowed to 
gain some age through 
cellaring for a few years, white 
meats such as pork or veal. 


1976 Milawa Shiraz, 
Mondeuse & Cabernet. 


In a year of full fruit flavours 
and firm tannin, this is a rather 
more elegant wine. A stylish, 
softer wine of full flavour and 
kind acid and tannin. Fine 
drinking now, but if you can 
keep your hands off it until the 
mid-1980’s, you will be well 
rewarded. 
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1976 Milawa Shiraz. 


Its big deep colour and 
impressive nose augur well for 
the remaining senses and, 
indeed, they do not 
disappoint. A richness of 
flavour tempered by nice 
balancing acid followed by 
strong and lingering Shiraz 
fruit. A most satisfying picture. 


How to find it: 


Should you experience any 
difficulties in ordering from 
your wine merchants, 

- please phone Sydney 

997 3333, Canberra 
(062) 54 1278, 
Melbourne 29 5439, 
Victorian Country (057) 
27 3400, Queensland 
(076) 61 3528, Brisbane 
and Gold Coast (075) 
38 7263, Adelaide 

356 8777, Tasmania 
38 0200, Perth 
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question, intriguing and bizarre at the 
same time, was put to my Australian 
male sources. Repeatedly I ask 
Giovanni to ask the other men he met 
at GMH factory but he has a head 
that is too full of materialism to 
concern himself with exploration of 
the human condition. How was the 
sheep chosen? But as in all matters of 
the human emotion the answer comes 
blindingly plain. It was explained to 
me that it is very much like being in a 
crowded lift, or in a prison, or on board 
a ship. In a situation of confinement 
or limitation it is instinctive for people 
to single out one another from the 
herd. There is communication by eye, 
an eye-mating, the same it is with the 
sheep, I am told. In the absence of 
human contact the eyes wander across 
species, the eyes meet, the eyes and 
ewes. 

Yes, and the question comes, was I 
being fooled about by these Australian 
visitors and their peasant humor? Or 
“taken in” as they, the Australian, 
say. I ask in return — were the 
Australian visitors telling more than 
they knew or wanted to tell? The 
joking is a form of truth telling, a 
confession. They were also, by joking 
with my questions, trying to make me 
look away from my inquiry. But they 
were also telling me what they did not 
wish me to know, for the confession is 
precisely this, and brings relief. I let 
them joke at me for it was the joke to 
which I listened. This is the manoeuvre 
of the national joke, the telling and 
the not telling at the same time. 

We are told that humor has within 
it the three dialogues. The dialogue 
between the teller and the listener. 
The dialogue between the unconscious 
mind of the teller and his voice. The 
dialogue between the joke teller and 
the racial memory which is embodied 
in the language and the subject of his 
joking. Humor is the underground 
route that taboo material — or 
material of shame — must travel and it 
is the costume it must wear. 

Today such _ relations between 
sheep and men are, of course, rare in 
Australia. However the racial memory 
of those stranger and more primitive 
days, and its guilt, still lingers. It is 
present in a number of ways. As 
illustrated, it is present in_ the 
elaborate cultural joke of High Art. 
The art which winks. It is there in the 
peasant humor of the male Australian, 
the joke which confesses. And further, 
I am told, it is present in a national 
artefact — the sheep skin with the 
wool attached is now often used as a 
seat cover in the automobile. That 
today a driver or drover of a car now 
sits (or lies) with sheep, as it were, 
under him, while driving not a flock of 


sheep but a family in a modern auto. 
It gives comfort through racial 
memory far exceeding the need for 
warmth. The car sheep skin covering is 
an emotional trophy from the sexual 
underworld of the Australia past. The 
artefact which remembers. 

Naturally all this is still not an 
open subject for academic explicitness 
in Australia and only an older culture 
such as Italia and its perspective of 
centuries on these newer cultures can 
reveal it. But I say, Australia — be not 
ashamed of that which is bizarre, seek 
not always the genteel. Remember 
that we, the older cultures, have 


myths which also acknowledge such 
happenings of interspecies reciprocity 
(cf Jason and the Search for the 
Golden Fleece). See in these happen- 
ings the beginnings of your own myth- 
ology. See it as an affirmation of the 
beautiful truth — that we share the 
planet with animals and we are 
partners, therefore, in its destiny. 

So, in Lawson, Drysdale and Bail, 
we see how a High Art admits a 
message of unspeakable truth (albeit, 
in a coded and guilty way), this being a 
ploy of all great national cultures. 

Thus is the magic of the im- 
agination. 


rassfire stanzas 


August, and black centres expand on the afternoon paddock. 
Dilating on a match in widening margins, they ifs 

a splintering murmur; they fume out of used-up grass 

that’s been walked, since summer, into infinite swirled licks. 


The man imposing spring here swats with his branch, controlling it: 
only small things may come to a head, in this settlement pattern. 


Fretted with small flame, the aspiring islands leave 
odd plumes behind. Smuts shower up every thermal _ 
to float down Jong stairs. Aggregate smoke attracts a kestrel. 


Eruption of darkness from far down under roots. 

is the aspect of these cores, on the undulating iamalnnd: 
dense black is withered into web, inside a. low singing; 
it is dried and loosened, on the surface; it is made weak, 


The green feed that shelters beneath its taller death yearly 
is unharmed, under new loaf soot. Arriving hawks teeter 
and plunge continuslly, working over the hopping outskirts. 


The blackenings are balanced, on a gradient of dryness 


and stripping the whole countryside. bs oining, they: never gain 
more ‘nan mey lose. a om away’ fom their = moments. | 


The: man carries smol 
starting new circles. - 


is purninet the passive o ocean 


: around his ark of buildings and his lifeboat water; 


it wasn’t this man, bu it was man, sing the agi 


exclamatory birds, who taught th ' : ntir 
(strike! in the updrafts cnapl of hardwood pods). 


Homans found the fre 
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THE ARRIVAL 


ery «i Wy | 
HOMESTEAD 


., IS dark, it is complete dark. 
Something (a_ rooster?) 
whirrs, disturbed, disturbing. | 
The woman’s body creaks in her 
bed. She sighs, not a patient sigh. 

Her breathing steadies. For a 
moment there was the boobook owl. 

The curtains, of a flimsy and garish 
material, begin to grow light. 

As she wakens the woman’s 
breathing stops with a gasp. She sighs 
again, and mutters, in a desolate 
voice: “Today.” 

The curtains grow lighter. They are 
streaked with dust. 

“Today,” says the toneless voice. 

Crows are coming, are coming to 
the sheep trough. The curtains split, 
the curtains hang in tatters. 

“Today,” says the woman in the 
dark. The curtains crumble away and 
drop out of sight. 

Beyond are the thorned, straggling 
arms of bougainvillaea. A clawed bird 
alights on the iron roof, scrabbles, and 
regains its balance. 

The woman says: “You will come.” 


flaps, 


A fter the jolt at the dry creek-bed, 
and the turning of the red road 
through the straggling myall, part of 
the homestead came in sight. And the 
traveller knew it. Or perhaps did not 
quite know it, since it could have been 
any homestead at all in that part of 
the country, such as he might have 
drawn from memory or built like 
Meccano in his mind. Yet something 
made him slow the car, something at 
last made him pull up and wait, in the 
soft red dust by the rotting gate 
through which he could see down the 
beaten earth path to the house. 

It was any homestead at all. Sheds 
of corrugated iron, railed yards, a 
windmill. Near one end of the house a 
thicket of bamboos masked what must 
have been a very large tank. But of the 
house itself he could see not much 
more than the roof, of faded red iron, 
and the window of an _ addition, 
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perhaps the kitchen, which had been 
tacked on to the left-hand wall. The 
rest was screened by a verandah 
overgrown with bougainvillaea, 
flowering in that dense purple which 
he had always loathed. He could see 
that the house was built of the local 
stone, and consisted of probably no 
more than four rooms, divided by a 
passage. That was not counting, of 
course, the kitchen (it was certainly 
the kitchen), through the window of 
which he had the impression of being 
watched. 

He loathed the bougainvillaea, he 
loathed the homestead. The path was 
bordered by straggling vincas and by 
beer bottles driven nose-first into the 
dirt. The fence had a hedge of 
saltbush. No lawn, no greenness, only 
one scrubby oleander whose white 
flowers were shrivelled brown in the 
heat. 

And the heat was stunning. His 
shirt stuck to the seat, and separated 
from it with a sound like a kiss. He 
slipped a hand down his trousers and 
scratched his sodden crotch. The 
touch of his own sex reminded him. 

Through the kitchen window he 
had the feeling of being watched. And 
inside, perhaps. . . 


te dusty car stands by the gate, 
framed in the window. The man inside 
does nothing, he simply sits. 

Impossible to see what sort of man 
he is. 

On the table is a sheet of lined 
paper, a red pencil with a chewed end, 
and a fluted green bottle. 

The man sits. 


Te man sighs, and opens the car 
door. He pushes the gate and walks up 
the path. Then he turns to his left and 
looks in at the kitchen window. 

The room is cheerful, spotless. The 
woman sits writing at the _ table, 
pretending not to have seen him. He 
taps on the gleaming glass. 


ite if 


After graduating from the University 
of WA, Randolph Stow worked on a 
mission in the North-West. He now 
lives in England. He has written five 
novels and three books of verse. He 
won the Patrick White Award for 1979. 


She looks up. Their eyes examine. 
With her head she seems to indicate a 
door at the far side of the room. 

The arrival comes in by the back 
door and goes to the woman. He lifts 
her hair from her neck, he raises her to 
her feet. Their lips suck, their bodies 
press together. 

She takes his hand and leads him, 
by another door, through a dim 
sitting-room. They cross a _ passage, 
they go into a dim bedroom. Very little 
light can penetrate the bougainvillaea. 
Fumbling, they undress one another, 
then they fall on the bed. He kisses her 
mouth, her breasts. She sighs as she 
strokes him. 

By the bed is a photograph of a 
hatless man in an Australian Army 
uniform of World War II. 

To some question, the woman only 
smiles. 

When he enters her it seems to last 
forever. She cries and moans. As the 
moment comes he groans, burying his 
face in the hollow of her neck. 

Never, her mouth says. Oh never, 
never, oh never. 

His face is confident, man-proud. 
His. desire amazes her. In _ the 
glistening heat they cry out like birds. 
Nothing like this has ever happened to 
him. 
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ao the car he noticed that the 
kitchen window looked dusty, but 
there was still the sense of being 
watched. And the familiarity of the 
place irritated him. Was it simply that 
so many homesteads were alike, or had 
he indeed been there before? 

On a plastic tablecloth, checked red 
and white, sheets of newspaper are 
spread out. 

A woman’s hands, freckled and 
time-spotted, reach into the light of 
the kerosene lamp. 

By one hand hes a worn, non- 
stainless carving knife. 

The hands fold and refold the 
newspapers. The carving knife slits 
them into squares. 

The woman’s hands gather the 
squares into a pile. 

On the topmost square can be seen 
the upper face of a woman in her best 
hat of World War II. 

Beside it is the headline: A BUSH 
TRAGEDY. 

Definitely the window was dirty 
And the arrival was watched, he knew 
it. 

The woman in the lamplit kitchen 
has reshuffled her newspaper-squares 
for neatness. Her left hand holds 
them, her right approaches with a 
bag-needle. 

She spears the papers through one 
corner, threading them on_binder- 
twine. Her hands make a knot. 

On top of the pile, under some 
columns of crude print, there is now a 
photograph of the homestead. 

The homestead was astonishingly 
still. The windmill was motionless, 
perhaps out of action. And yet there 
would be days when hot wind would 
sweep through the kitchen, showering 
dust on the floor, and the refrigerator 
(he could see that) would be shrouded 
in a wet blanket to keep it from 
defrosting. 

Someone sitting alone in_ the 
kitchen, with nothing to do all day but 
listen to the crows... 

The sweat of his crotch felt like 
slime. And inside, perhaps. . . 


The man sighs, and opens the car 
door. He pushes open the gate and 
walks up the path. Then he turns and 
looks in at the kitchen window. 

Through the dust and cobwebs 
nothing can be seen. 

He comes in at the back door, 
which is unlocked, and sees the room 
carpeted with dust. On the stove the 
“fountain” is rusty, its brass tap, green. 
On the table is a red pencil with a 
chewed end, and a sheet of ruled paper 
on which something has been written, 
something now made illegible by dust 
and mouse-piss. 
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He goes to the other door, enters 
the dim sitting-room. There is light 
enough to show that mice have been 
tearing up the armchairs. 

He crosses the passage, goes into 
the dim bedroom. A dusty counter- 
pane on the bed covers a humped 
shape. On a table nearby, beside a 
photograph, is a bottle of fluted green 
glass. 

Very slowly he stoops and draws 
back the counterpane, which tears. 

She has died screaming. Every 
tooth is visible, some with amalgam 
fillings. 

The empty eye-sockets regard him 
out of the mummified face. Her hair, 
of indeterminate color, is spread out 
on the mouldering pillow. 

He replaces the counterpane, which 
tears again. 


S uddenly, the man in the car had it. 
“Of course,” he said aloud. 

In a dim earth closet, smelling of 
phenyl and excrement, a bundle of 
newspaper-squares hangs from a nail 
by the door. 

A boy’s hand reaches out and tears 
one Off. 

The headlines of the yellowed paper 
read: 

SEQUEL TO 
A TRAGEDY 
— A Letter 
Two Years 
Late 

The boy’s hand opens the privy 
door for more light. The paper rests on 
his bare knees. His shorts and 
underpants are around his ankles. 


ROSS BATEUP 


You must come, dahling. It’s going to 
be an oil bottling party.”’ 
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GEORGE MOLNAR 


MOLNAR 


*Can’t we make it into some sort of a degree? Looks 
better in statistics.” 


His hand tears off a second square, 
and fits it to the other. The 
newspaper, so reconstructed, shows 
below the headlines a man in an 
Australian Army uniform, and a 
woman in her best hat of World War 
II. 

Both of these studio portraits have 
been retouched to the point of 
inhumanity. 

The boy’s hand tears off another 
square. Below the columns of print is a 
photograph of the homestead. 


A khaki pick-up truck, Army 
surplus, drives up to the gate. 

The kitchen is squalid. A bachelor 
has been living here. 

A stumbling tread comes nearer 
down the path. The back door opens, 
and the legs of a man unsteadily cross 
the room. 

The man’s bare right forearm 
plants bottles of liquor amidst the 
debris on the table. Some empty, 
probably ill-smelling tins are knocked 
to the floor. The man’s body sways. 
His right hand supports him on the 
back of a kitchen chair. With his left 
he takes a handful of money from his 
pocket as if to count it. 

The chair falls. The man, laughing, 
shouts: “Whoops!”, and sprawls, in a 
rattle and roll of coins. 

On the floor, still laughing, the man 


says: “F—.” 
His arm_ gropes’ beneath the 
pinewood dresser. It fetches out 


cobwebs, dead insects, a few shillings. 
And at last, a dirty sheet of lined 


paper. 
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The back of the sheet is against the 
man’s drawn-up knees. He reads it, 
sitting on the floor. His head is out of 
sight behind the dresser. 

In the dim interior of the next room 
the man’s bare forearm opens a 
drawer. He reaches into it. 

On the floor by the back door dust 
stirs as the man’s legs approach. The 
door whines open, and the man is 
gone. 

A shot; and the crows cry out in 
astonishment. 


The window was’ unmistakably 
dirty. 

“Abandoned,” said the man in the 
car aloud. 

He turned the key in the ignition. 
Red dust billowed around as he drove 
off. 


“Whe car drives off, out of the square 
of the window. 

The man inside did nothing; he 
simply sat. 

The car drives off. The paper 
flutters to the floor. 

Impossible to see what sort of man 
he was. 

The letter drifts, and lodges under 
the dresser. The car drives off. 

On the table forever, 

on the table forever and forever 

are: 

a sheet of lined paper, 

a red pencil with a chewed end 

and a fluted green bottle. 

On the paper so far are only five 
words: TQ WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. 
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There's a certain style about Ian Chappell. 
A lot comes from the car he drives. 


“Driving an Alfa Romeo is similar to having a great batsman at 
the other end of the crease...a feeling of admiration and mutual trust. 
Someone you know who'll get on with the job.” 

The style surrounding lan Chappell is reflected in the car he 
drives. Alfa Romeo have been making cars for over seventy years 
and lan has owned his for nearly three years. By now, he knows all 
about the safety, dependability, economy and handling synonymous 
with this classic marque. 

But a person needn't own an Alfa Romeo for three years to 
appreciate just how much style it has. One quick glance will confirm it. 

At $14,950* for the new GTV2000 and $13,450* for the new 
Alfetta 2.0L they aren't exactly cheap. But then | 
again neither are the thrills that come with 
owning and driving one. 


The Great International. Alfa Romeo. 
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I keep meetin 
my grandfather 


By JOHN BRYSON 


After working as a solicitor for six years until 1966, John Bryson became 
a barrister but he has not practised for some time. A former chairman 
of the Australian Literature Board, he began writing fiction in 1977. 


The Solicitor spoke again the last 
words of the Will, with the halting 
wonder through which only lawyers 
can unsmilingly ponder the very 
clearest of statements. 

“And I hope this is not all that 
Elspeth inherits from me.” 

He turned over four of the words 
separately in front of us. The Colonel, 
my father, sat erect. 

The Solicitor rolled back into his 
squeaking chair. “No,” he said. “No,” 
drawing the word out so that it was 
slowly fuller in its meaning than words 
of many more syllables, his parchment 
face framed with those six of his exact 
predecessors hanging on the _ wall 
behind his desk; and his opinion was 
their collective judgment. 

“Unusual and, one may have 
thought, odd. But invalid? No.” 

The Solicitor’s desk was laid with 
32 files stamped with the words 
“In The Estate Of,’ bound with 
musk-pink ribbon tightly into the 
buckled shape of those paperbark 
cylinders in which some tribespeople 
roll the bones of their ancestors after 
cremation. My grandfather’s lay face 
down in front of him. 

“And if it was, that clause alone 
could be struck out without affecting” 
— |] thought he smiled to himself — “or 
infecting the other clauses, Colonel.” 

The Solicitor did not smile often. 
Perhaps another dozen unopened files 
lay on his bedroom table. He slept 
alone, and all Glendale knew his wife 
spoke to him only in public, since he 
was interrupted in flagrante delicto by 
the speechless husband of a rumpled 
and trembling client, for whom, he 
wept, he had become unaccountably 
amorous during matrimonial counsel- 
ling. In a gesture of penitence he 
changed his practice from divorce to 
probate, but my God, Molly, he 
waved a client’s yellowed testament 
in his wife’s face, even the dead 
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are not as unmercifully silent as you. 

“Curious,” the Solicitor said, “I 
never before knew his real name. 
Glendale knew him as_ Doddie. 
GranDoddie seemed to be his full 
name. I think I have him in my teledex 
as Mr G. Doddie.”’ 


O, course GranDoddie was my 
childish name for him. He responded 
to it with a rush of pride that made 
him awkward, as if it were not caused 
merely by the unformed lips of child- 
hood, but carried the intense under- 
statement of love and admiration 
that glows into a diminutive. He held 
the name to him, and all the redden- 
ing anger of my adolescence could 
not wrench it away. 

I paid him little enough attention 
in 19 years: the overlap of two 
lifetimes. Little enough. And now he 
has left to me everything he had. 

During the years in which a 
teenager feels the eyes of the world 
burning on her cheeks I hated to be 
seen with Doddie. Outside supermar- 
kets he jumped the pavement squares 
and hop-scotched back again. He 
walked the tops of brick fences, 


exploded from the doorways of 
arcades. There’s not enough fun in this 
life, he said. He spoke to prim and 
burdened women in crowded delica- 
tessens; people don’t speak to each 
other, he said. I looked away. 

Doddie. 


The Solicitor turned toward me a 
face scribbled with the fine calligraphy 
of his clients’ worries. “Elspeth, many 
in Glendale will feel your grand- 
ather’s passing with sadness, if some 
relief. Relief,” he looked down quickly 
and mumbled it, “that when he died he 
was in the best of health.” 


| was, I knew, the daughter 
GranDoddie had lost. Though mother 
was his early child, the thin wife of his 
bedside photograph had died with the 
effort of her birth. Mother grew up 
wearing the white gloves of a 
Presbyterian boarding school during 
the terms and, in vacations, the 
pinafore of a servant to_ the 
unquestioning household of her 
guardian aunt, a career woman in 
government service who expanded her 
department with an entrepreneurial 
deception of her masters; creative 
obedience, she called it. 

She allowed grandfather to visit his 
daughter for one hour, twice a month, 
and spent the next days correcting, 
her mouth squirmed, his anarchical 
influence. She forbade him bouncing 
his daughter on the nape of his ankle 
to the Banbury Cross canter of a 
white horse — it’s indelicate, she said — 
and interrupted their final minutes of 
play with such suspicious discovery 
that the child stood, white-frocked 
and trembling, for an hour before his 
expected arrival. It took more than 
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five years of her aunt’s death before | 


mother. was calm alone with her 
father. In the sixth year she married, 
and her fate — GranDoddie always 
said it quietly — was complete. 

‘He died alone in a three-roomed 
weatherboard house — it must have 
been built before he was a schoolboy — 
on a bushily treed slope behind our 
house. It is secluded and has a view of 
the creek. 

And I hope this is not all that 
Elspeth inherits from me. 


. is this property alone,” the 
Solicitor leaned forward, “that is 
central to your interest in the validity 
of the Will?” 

“Central,” the Colonel said, “yes. 
Central.” 

The Solicitor leaned again back to 
his ancestors. “What were the exact 
words of his undertaking?”’ 

“That the property would pass,” 
the Colonel’s throat could only 
scratch it out, “back to me when he 
died.” 

“Not quite those words,” I said, and 
the Colonel looked at me with quick 
surprise, “but that the property would 
not pass out of the family.” 

“Ah,” the Solicitor said, and then 
to the Colonel, “is that your memory 
also?” 

“Possibly,” the Colonel said more 
quietly, “possibly.” 


he Colonel thought of himself as 
an investor. I float my fortunes on the 
rise and fall of the market, he said, as 
if it were a tide. As if you were scum, 
GranDoddie said. 

The Colonel had spent his Sundays 
motoring the gravelled roads of 
newly-sewered estates searching for 
the opportunity of his _ lifetime. 
Unexpectedly, he found it in Glendale. 

An old apple orchard, owned by a 
woman recently widowed, he chortled, 
so she can no longer work it profitably 
and has to take the tree-bounty — 
excitement bubbled like cider in his 
throat — for each tree winched out. 
Now she can’t stand the sterile 
mounds of earth in rows like a 
cemetery and wants to move to the 
city. A gift. 

Mother was calm but the tension 
unsettled the Colonel. He did his sums 
over dinner, poking the forgotten 
scraps of beef into his mouth between 
pages, though he was usually finicky 
about hot food. Mother hovered at his 
elbow like the military batman of his 
officers’ mess. He threw down the fork. 
The totals were impossible. 

He added again overnight. He 
allowed mother to help. It was not 
inachievable, but risky. Interest and 
repayments would be very high. 
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Politics 


A slow train on the Russian steppes 
Winds through an autumn evening © 


A line of drawing rooms well-lit 
Strung between two cities. 


Stooped men in fur 
Attend its passage 


Stewards glide in both directions 
Deftly off the & ground 


But now in tamales towns © 


The signals grow confused 


Fur-lined hoods i in the blowing rain 
Are faceless and less bent — 


One lantern 
Waves a halt at last 


Huge shoulders fill the doors 


The train goes on 
Fur hoods dry in a cloakroom | 
GEOFF PAGE 


Unless, they thought of it together, 
GranDoddie. 

GranDoddie threw them out. I will 
not use, he shouted after them, my 
war-service entitlement to filch land 
from a widow. He threatened to write 
to her but the Colonel had not yet said 
where she was. GranDoddie wrote 
instead to the newspaper. His letter 
was not printed. 

They mortgaged themselves dry. 


1980 


Through the Solicitor, they commis- 


sioned a package-designed brick house 
and personally supervised’ the 
departures from standard, wandering 
the growing parapets each morning 
and night, poking the grouting for 
defects. On rainy days they stood 
ankle-deep in despair, the Colonel 
prising his platoon of contract 
bricklayers from their hut in his voice 
of a parade-ground — volume with 
dignity, he called it — and complaining 
of their slackness. To save costs they 
moved in early, though the builders 
had not finished working, and I visited 
them from the refuge of my boarding 
school. 

It was not until the cost of 
variations and of time lost by their 
early occupation were accounted that 
they realised their first sums were 
right. It was impossible. 

Two days later the Colonel tore 
from his mail a _ council notice 
demanding the first of three 
instalments for the proclaimed sealing 
of the roadway. I don’t want a 
macadam road, he shouted. 

GranDoddie was suddenly mag- 
nanimous. Now I am dealing with 
professionals, he smiled. I will be able 
to move from my apartment. And he 
bought the rear half of the allotment 
from them, including the old 
homestead, at the first price the 
Colonel suggested, not using the 
war-service loan at all and signing the 
transfer slip from a savings account 
with such an_ obsolescent _ serial 
number the Colonel was surprised. 
He’s had it for years. I like to pay cash, 
Gran Doddie said. 

Another thing, the Colonel told 
him. Id like it back when you die. 

The rear allotment was overgrown 
and remote, and its value was less 
than a third of their outlay, but it paid 


off the most expensive of the 
mortgages. Their finances were again 
comfortable. Their purchase was 
restored to the status of a killing. 

GranDoddie mounted the _ old 
verandah and_ stowed into the 
weatherboard house his_ every 
possession. The oiled floorboards 
bowed. He had never sold anything in 
his life, he _ said, ignoring’ the 
impossibility of it. I never had 
anything I didn’t love. 

Kighty years of climbing roses had 
knitted above the brim of _ the 


verandah and its pitched roof settled 
over him, kindly as a sunbonnet. 

For most of the week he kept to 
himself and resented mother’s early 
attempts to supervise him. I am old, he 
told her, but healthier than you and 
That Colonel will ever be. He often 
referred to my father as That Colonel, 
as if he needed to distinguish him from 
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watched discussion become argument 
before his sentence had fully left him. 
As the topic turned to the war of 
capitalist expansion in Asia he sighted 
the emotion of pacifism against it like 
a gun. He bled the vivisectors weak. 
He undercut the champions of mining 
at Gove and Aurukun until their 
shifting arguments slumped in on 
them like sand. 
And the Colonel’s lips would pale. 
Doddie! 


the legion of a rank that wars were 
waged specifically to produce. 

Saturdays GranDoddie entertained 
his own guests. The friends of his 58 
years as printer and publisher; the 
ragged typesetters whose _ stained 
fingers were blue with the cold of their 
dead trade, the writers remaindered 
after the sale of the Old Left. Their 
midnight songs rattled the windows. 

On Sundays he visited us. And I 
don’t have the heart, said the Colonel, 
to discourage him. 


Dancing Fruit 
(1) 


Love is the ripe fruit of an old tree. 

Death is the ripe fruit of an old tree. 

They should ever dance together, these two, 
Around the autumn bonfire of the brain. 
Love and death are the sole fruit. In due 
Course they fall. The word “pain” 

Is reserved for the feel of the fallen fruit 
That we see, each in the other’s eye. 

They should ever dance together, these two, 
Around the autumn bonfire in the brain. 


Wiz Solicitor read it out: “ ‘After 
payment of all my just debts (of which 
there are none) and my testamentary 
expenses (which ought to be little)...’ 
An argumentative turn of phrase,” 
he would have thought, “quarrelsome, 
almost. I must have met him on five or 
six occasions, though each might have 
been for the first time. He was,” he 
paused, “agile.” 

Yes. Agile. 


The Colonel had become active in 
public affairs. He was an executive 
member of the Returned Serviceman’s 
League and wore the gold badge of 
office in his buttonhole like a Flower 
of Remembrance. I have seen active 
service, he often said, from the 
rainforests of Asia to the deserts of 
northern Africa in the last world war 
— my second war, GranDoddie smiled 
— and am proud, the Colonel said, to 
have twice stood for Liberal Party 


preselection — and_ twice failed, 
Gran Doddie smiled louder. 
To Sunday lunch the Colonel 


invited the contacts he plucked from 
his week. Do you collect, GranDoddie 
asked him, only people of recognised 
pretension — the Colonel turned away 
and GranDoddie called after him — 
because their weight is greater than 
the less dense majority? 

I was allowed to escape the listless 
quadrangles and bored libraries of 
boarding school for one weekend a 
month, and told Sunday-night 
dormitory stories of those lunches. Of 
the aged but burly-hipped widow to a 
ballroom-dancing fortune the Colonel 
hoped would partner him in a 
fund-raising drive, but it takes two to 
tango, GranDoddie laughed and only I 
laughed with him. And a criminal 
court Judge who was also the Grand 
Master of a Protestant secret society, 
though every Catholic lag, GranDod- 
die told him, knew it. And most 
vividly, the millionaire owner of the 
SeaQuarium, whose spine-teethed eels 
and mindless sharks bloodied their 
tanks at feeding time twice daily to 
the delight of thousands — GranDod- 
die quoted the cost at him exactly: 
$8.50 a head — and who spent vast 
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ay 


Not out of Surrey season. In the leaf-fall 
Pass precisely. I see the apples dance 

Out my window. In the light. Vhey all 

Fall before my eyes. A surreptitious glance, 
I see love and death, as the ripe fruit 

Of the old tree. They should ever dance 


Together, these two, because they suit 


Each other, circling that word “pain” 
Which lights the autumn bonfire in the 
brain. 
MAX HARRIS 


Adelaide’s Max Harris has published 
four books of verse. The editor of 
Angry Penguins, Australian Letters 
and Australian Book Review, he 
also runs the Mary Martin Book Shop. 


sums on newspaper advertisements 
advocating the abolition of taxes and 
the survival of the fittest. 

GranDoddie’s was the grin of a dog 
after scattering sheep. 

He forced discussion toward 
argument with the menace of a slowly 
drawn sword. Discussions begun over 
soup became arguments over coffee. 
Discussions begun on the lounge 
became arguments in the study. He 
became better at it as he aged. I 
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H. embarrassed us all. But I kept 
his silent score, following the points 
wherever he slammed them, with the 
vacillating eyes of a tennis buff. There 
was seldom a re-match. His opponents 
stumbled away from the Colonel’s 
apologetic handshake trembling and 
angry. 

The last of those lunches was less 
than eight months ago. The Colonel 
had held them, on and off, for five 
years, with longer pauses after the 
most disgraceful. 


The weather was very warm. 
Mother had set up the lunch table in 
the garden. Al fresco, she said, was 
now fashionable on_ the larger 
properties of Glendale. It was her first 
mistake. Their guests arrived in gay 
long dresses and cream-colored suits. 
The women’s pale shoulders reddened, 
the men dampened with _ steam. 
GranDoddie was comfortable in shorts 
and an open shirt, his knobbled legs 
brown, his white hair yellowed in the 
sun. The weather had presented him 
with an early advantage and the 
unfairness of it glinted happily in his 
eyes. 

The drawcards for GranDoddie’s 
evangelism were three. 

The real estate developer was a 
neighbor. For six months he had 
complained he could not enforce the 
clearing of native bush inside 
GranDoddie’s boundary,, despite the 


repeated issue of council orders 
proclaiming it a fire hazard. It 
appeared on the council work 


schedules but was never reached. The 
foreman pointed to _ his’ heavy 
workload and shrugged. We'll get 
around to it. At the time we were all 
lunching in the heat, three council- 
workers, their wives. and_bare- 
bottomed children, were picnicking 
under the cool lacework of Melaleuca 
and Cootamundra they were bound 
in duty to bulldoze into crackling 
windrows. 

The developer left early, and until 
then conversation was light. Gran- 
Doddie prodded it along, but they 
were slow in the heat, ate little, and 
kept their lips pursed like beached 
molluscs, GrandDoddie said later, to 
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prevent the unnecessary escape of 


moisture. The Colonel adjusted the 
red and green sunshade for the ladies. 

Mother thought we should expect a 
hot Christmas. She saw her second 
mistake as GranDoddie nudged us 
through Christmas toward religion. 

Christ was the only unrewarded 
Christian, what do you think of it, 
Pastor? After the crucifixion his 
ministry knew a good deal when they 
saw one, and turned it into a franchise. 

The Pastor’s smile was a mirage in 
the heat. No, he said, the reverse is 
true, the Giver is the Receiver — in his 
clear voice of a call across the abyss, 
its modulation steady on the advice of 
his production engineers, his eyes level 
and slightly to the right where the 
monitor finds the honesty of his 
expression — the Giver is the Receiver 
who, he paused — don’t waver, they 
whisper into his tiny earphone — who 
does not Waiver from the Paths of 
Selflessness, he said without breaking 
his rhythm. 

The Pastor’s new Church of Christ 
the Benefactor was the highest rated 
religious program in the nation. Its 10 
half-minute advertising pauses sold at 
a premium afforded only by banks and 
finance companies. 

A franchise, GranDoddie - said, 
passing him a plate. Moral fast food. 

GranDoddie turned to the Doctor. 
She was the only guest I ever saw 
invited twice. They had argued about 
feminism. She deplored it and was 


supported by mother. The Colonel had | 


stayed quiet. 

The Doctor swung an immense 
bust before her and strong buttocks 
behind, and strapped her trunk into 
corsetry so tightly she bulged at each 
end and swivelled on her axis like a 
weathercock. 

She spoke loudly at mothers’ clubs 
and was one of the sources that news 
reporters sought for topical features 
on their women’s’ pages. She 
championed dietary restraint, fecun- 
dity, and the woman’s place as in the 
home. She was overweight, childless 
by choice, and took $100,000 a year in 
her practice. 

The expectations of gender, she 
said with her laugh of a raven, are 
inevitable. 

I read you in the Saturday 
Supplement, GranDoddie said, your 
view that aggressiveness is fixed in the 
male chromosome? Yes, she used a 
softer voice than I thought her 
capable of, it is well substantiated, she 
said. Only men wage war. 

That is patently wrong, GranDod- 
die said, in Vietnam it is not the case 
at all. 

I was speaking, she said, of the 
white races. Her eyes floated flat as 


Poems 
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hand-in-hand 
sleek skulled mirage 
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 Baturday night — Street 


and you tell me 
easily, © 
with your flag planted 
and your white shirt 
flapping 
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that 99% of people 
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we touch 
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- rough shoulder 
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Dorothy Featherstone Porter’s first 


_ book, Little Hoodlum, appeared in 
1975. She is at present a teacher. 


the yellow discs of a preying bird. 
Even at home, she told him, war is 
waged between men. 

I looked at the Colonel. He did not 
intervene. 

Since the beginning of American 
involvement in Vietnam GranDoddie 
had written monthly to the news- 
papers. It was an unwinnable and im- 
moral war, he said. His letters were 
ignored by the editor. GranDoddie was 
a veteran blooded in the slow mud of 
Flanders, another immoral war, and 
through only the fault of my frozen 
hip was I prevented, he cried, from 
holding a gun in the one just war of 
my memory, the war against fascism, 
1939. These letters were not printed 
and neither were the next, though he 
claimed correspondence with Burchett 
and new certainties of defeat. The last 
of GranDoddie’s letters lay on the 
editor’s table at exactly the arrival of 
the Colonel’s Press release scoffing, on 
behalf of the Returned Serviceman’s 
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League, at rumors that the scarred 
forests of Vietnam were being stripped 
by American poisons. GranDoddie’s 
letters had described the curling of 
leaves to the _ twilight mists of 
low-flying bombers. The next issue of 
the Glendale Guardian carried each of 
their photographs, titled “Father 
Against Son: The War At Home.” 

Within a fortnight the American 
Press had confirmed the use of 
chemical defoliants. GranDoddie 
pasted a copy of the Washington Post 
on his gate. 

And your own war, the Doctor 
swooped on him, is ineffectual. You 
battle away at dinner parties, though 
all you have to offer is, ha, satire at 
the expense of your guests. The Pastor 
joined her. The lampoon is easily 
hurled, he said, at the innocents. 

GranDoddie’s old eyesockets had 
become darker, though it may have 
been the moving afternoon. 

Irony, he said; in an unjust society 
there is no humor more frequent than 
irony. 


ae the Solicitor told us as if 
we had not thought about it, “that a 
man who knew so little about the 
worth of our society was so fortunate 
in exploiting its values.”’ He looked at 
the Colonel. “Mr Doddie has left to 
Elspeth a moderately worthy in- 
heritance.” 
The Colonel had thought of it 
often. 


: A. the time public support for the 


war in Vietnam was being seen to 
splinter, public taste had begun to run 
against the Colonel’s value of land. He 
had built his house on a block twice 
the size of GranDoddie’s. Our land was 
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sewered, kerbed, cleared and promi- 
nent. His was bushy and remote. Our 
house was cream-brick and _triple- 
fronted. GranDoddie’s was old. 

Within three years of the purchase, 
our house was banal while GranDod- 
die’s was coveted by the National 
Trust; our front rooms trembled to 
the roar of traffic as his eaves were 
host to the summer swallows. A square 
foot of his land was suddenly worth 
more than a square foot of ours. 

To keep pace with it the Colonel 
built a patio and marked out the 
oblong of a swimming pool below, but 
saw he could not go on with it and 
kicked out the pegs. On his verandah 
GranDoddie sipped his beer and gazed 
over the creek. 


The Solicitor waited for the 
Colonel to answer. “It wouldn’t be so 
bad,” the Colonel said, ‘if it were due 
to his better judgment.” 

And now he is six months dead. 

“Here. He is in this photograph.” 
The Solicitor reached across the desk 
and passed it to me, a framed Press 
reprint of a Remembrance Day march. 
Taking the salute, the Solicitor in his 
braided uniform of a Brigadier. And 
the Colonel beside him, their faces 
rigid. And in the crowd behind, the 
veterans too old to march, and 
GranDoddie, white hair and dark suit, 
across his breast the three rows of 
medals and colored ribbon I remem- 
ber from the Vietnam Moratorium 
marches — in the shambling cascade 
about him of jeans and sarongs and 
bicycles and headbands, of prams and 
briefcases, 35 abreast that took four 
hours to clear the wide pavements of 
Bourke Street alone, and I had found 
Doddie in the laughing midst of it, 
suited and medalled, striding out to 
the invisible band of the Colonel’s 
parade-ground, volume with dignity, 
the pride of a faded military, an array 
of one, to the drum beat of another 
god and country. He looked so silly. 

And it is only now I realise that was 
the point. 

Look again at the photograph. 

There. 

There is the scowl of a Glendale art 
dealer who lectures in Adult 
Education on the integrity of artistic 
form, and was sued by an abstract 
painter for slicing a single geometric 
canvas into four panels, selling them 
separately. 

And there. 

There is the orthopaedic surgeon 
who retired at 42 to become a real 
estate millionaire. 

Who, I might ask him, did you use 
for bridging finance? Medibank? 

And the Colonel’s lips would pale. 

Elspeth! 
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Alicia, 


who are you? 


By PATRICIA ROLFE 


Sydney-born Patricia Rolfe has been a journalist with The Bulletin 
for many years. She has published a novel and numerous short stories. 


Auicia POYNTER looked across 
the table at Will, his neck bent to listen 
to the woman beside him. The clown’s 
nose; his fatal flaw. Why in 23 years of 
marriage, of admiration for his good 
looks, had she never noticed before? 

Will was intent on what the woman 
was saying. Alicia had never seen her 
before, hadn’t caught either of her 
names when Doodie Edgworth made 
introductions. The other couple at the 
table were June and Tony Black. The 
woman talking to Will and the man on 
Alicia’s right were the regulation 
couple, unknown to the others, “new” 
people, with whom the Poynters’ 
friends made up their dinner-party 
eights, to show that they moved 
about, touched life at many points; 
perhaps it was just habit. 

Doodie’s  dinner-parties were al- 
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ways in the middle of the week to 
show her wonderful efficiency to 
better advantage. Her coup de foudre 
was a dinner-party for 12 on the 
Monday of a long weekend at which 
the bread was fresh, the vegetables 
crisp, nothing on your plate curling at 
the edges to show the effects of at 
least two days in the refrigerator. 
Tonight, as each perfect, unimagina- 
tive course followed the last, someone 
murmured, as if saying grace, how 
beautifully Doodie did things. While 
other women sat around and moaned, 
Doodie had taken herself off to study 
law while her children were small. Just 
to show that it could be done, she 
explained to women who remained 
ungrateful for the lesson. She was now 
“just doing conveyancing” with the 
implication that when the two blond 
children, sleeping peacefully (you 
never saw an Edgworth child, who’d 
chucked up in the middle of the night 
or had a wild nightmare, appear in 
pyjamas at the doorway) were a bit 
older she’d go to the Bar, and then, 
who doubted?, the Bench. 

Alicia turned to the man on her 
right, interested in him so that she 
could place the woman Will was 
listening to with absorption. She 
became aware that her neighbor was 
watching his wife and Will as fixedly 
as she was. The other people were 
chatting, at ease. This man, who had 
so far barely exchanged a word with 
her, and she were staring across the 
table. Someone would notice; they 
would be seen to be behaving oddly. 
Alicia looked at the man’s hands as he 
spooned up avocado mousse. The 
nicotine stains, the slight tremulous- 
ness — she guessed from them that he 
might be a journalist, a newspaper 
one, not one of the smoother ones, 
such as Tony Sidelong, who slid easily 
into TV. She glanced at his face and 
the bloodshot eye he turned to her, 
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as red and enraged as a rooster’s, 
strengthened her guess. It spoke of 
night shifts and angry, futile hours in 
argument and reminiscence in pubs 
near newspaper offices. 

“That’s your husband, isn’t it?” he 
asked, banging down his spoon. 

Alicia blinked at the spleen in his 
voice. She looked across at Will. His 
head was turned toward her now, but 
he gave no acknowledgment of her 
tentative smile. The clown’s nose was 
no longer in view. Instead, it was the 
familiar handsome face with _ its 
deep-set blue eyes — cornflowers in a 
skull, people said who knew the 
reference — the sweep of blond, greying 
hair, the high cheekbones and the 
strongly moulded chin. She sat up, 
pulled her stomach in and stretched 
her neck up a trifle. This man alongside 
her might betray surprise that Will was 
her husband. Once people had said 
they were a handsome couple. Will was 
wearing better. Men often did. Did she 
mind? No, she was not yet as trivial as 
that. She loved to look at Will. She 
looked at him now. 

“You know what they’re talking 
about?” said the man. Leaving aside 
Doodie’s bland food, he bit off a 
savage morsel of cuticle from a 
nicotine-stained thumb. 

Alicia shook her head. 

“Tl tell you. Jane f—ing Austen. 
Or Charlotte f—ing Bronte,” he said, 
-and spat out the scrap of flesh. Alicia 
thought that it landed on her lap but 
she did not lower her eyes to search or 
move a hand to flick it away. 

“That sounds harmless,” she said, 
and set down her spoon. 

But she warmed to him. She 
guessed that he was a recent convert 
to the social necessity of using 
four-letter words on every occasion, as 
she was, and that sometimes he did it 
badly, as she did. Or overdid it, as she 
overdid it. That fixed them on some 
common ground. 

He went on: “She’s just finished 
her BA, as she’ll tell anyone at the 
first opportunity. I swear she stops 
strangers in the street.” 

Alicia looked at the woman more 
carefully. 

“Will is a professor of English at 
Governor Phillip,” she said. 

“Jesus, is he?” The man threw back 
his head and laughed. 

The laugh was sudden, ugly and 
reckless. Conversation around the 
table froze, then resumed. Frank 
Edgworth, on Alicia’s left, shot up and 
began bobbing and ducking around the 
table, attending to wine glasses. 

Alicia decided that she rather liked 
the man. She guessed that some 
argument before leaving home had 
made him edgy. She could see now 
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that it was a running squabble about 
his wife’s higher education. She knew 
the situation. 

“Will lectures mainly in the 19th 
century poets,” she said. “He doesn’t 
touch novelists at all. Oh, he did do 
some on Patrick White and Henry 
Handel Richardson years ago, when 
Patrick White was hardly heard of.” 


The man sought another desirable 


morsel of cuticle, pounced and 
gnawed. “All she knows about is Jane 
f—ing Austen and Charlotte f—ing 
Bronte,” he said. “But she’s telling the 
expert. That’s her all over.” 

Alicia looked across. The woman 
was doing the talking. Will was back in 
profile. They made a picture that 
suddenly seemed to her irresistibly 
funny. She gave a private snort, then 
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“The truth must always be adapted 
to fit the need.” 
A. Hitler, Mein Kampf 


Joseph Goebbels, late of the late 

Third Reich, unwanted father 

of modern advertising, the violent 
incandescence of your ambition 

to be more than the last 

son of a carpenter’s catholic wife 

in the textile town of Rheyndt 

scorched your name across the altar of a 


school. 

Star pupil always — _ careful with 
appearances, 

scorning the illkempt — delighted to 


fabricate bad information 
and watch the mockers squirm. 


By the end you owned three hundred suits. 


Virtuoso of duplicity, master of self esteem, 

cynical of catholicism — but silent 

for so long as silence could be used — saving 
until later 

your quote: “the Mass 

is the most tendentious rubbish 

ever to be inflicted on the intelligence of 
man, 

but mightily useful 

in proving man’s capacity for absorbing 
crap.” 


Frail, good looking, with a polio limp 

you hinted was the mark of war, 2 

graduating after eight universities (restless, 
curious 

about divergences, dirt 
Heidelburg, Dr Goebbels 

found politics confusing 

and slept around. 


poor) from 


Diariser, womaniser, nihilist detached 

with a surprisingly slovenly and burly friend 

introducing the works of Herr Karl Marx 

you swung straight right 

in Munich, that debauched assassins’ town, 

your glee when — finding that a sentence 
stuck: 

“THE EPRUTH MUST ALWAYS BE ADAPTED TO FIT 
THE NEED” — 

you knew you'd found a friend, in greed. 


Five secretaries, four telephones, always a 
plane 

That vast campaign of inspiring lies. 

Wordmonger. Tongue twister. Language’s 
murderer. 


Writers abhored vou — how unfortunate. You 
loved 
to be adored. Strength through Jovy. 
Death to Doubt. 
Mimicking the lives of the everyday — from 
the stomach, to the brain via the heart. 
Building enthusiasm, the factories to be 
forging 
that great idea, the standard fraud, 
Volkswagen — “the people’s car” — 
ha ha. Kinder, Kirche, Kiche fiir die Frauen, 
for the women; children, church, the 
kitchen... 
and the Jews the rats the jews... 
no more. 


Faithful to the last, vour family beside vou, 
Berlin aflame, 

ordering an obliging Officer: 

“Shoot straight!” 
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saw that the man beside her was 
smiling. The pair opposite became 
their shared joke. They turned and 
laughed into each other’s faces. His 
red, angry eyes were moist, with 
melting-brown pupils. The angry face 
became carved into laugh-creases as 
neat and sharp as on a _ wooden 
sculpture. They laughed and looked at 
each other. The others stopped talking 
and. watched. They were behaving 
badly. So badly that Doodie Edg- 
worth, deciding that a change of 
course might save her dinner-party, 
which wasn’t going well at all, rose 
and swept away half-finished plates. 

The light faded from the face of 
Alicia’s companion and he drew away 
from her. 

He said: “She’s been at university 
for three years. Full time at Sydney. 
Now she tells me she wants to go back. 
Now she’s into government. What 
would she know? She can’t fill out a 
ballot-paper. Three years I’ve been 
looking after the kids, doing the 
housework. She’s a slattern, look at 
her, you can tell. She had a Spanish 
grandmother. I do most of the cooking 
even. Our eldest, Clare, she’s left 
school now, helps, always has. She’s a 
beaut kid. She’ll get to university next 
year. She’ll get her chance. I'll see to 
that. Even if I have to —” He stopped. 

Doodie Edgworth served the main 
course. Frank Edgworth ducked and 
bobbed around with wine again. The 
talk became general. Will had to turn 
away from the BA to June Black. 
Alicia saw the expression of tortured 
politeness he assumed for serious, 
dogmatic, undeniably plain June. 

The man dug his knife into Doodie 
Edgworth’s rare beef. “That’s women’s 
liberation for you,” he said. “I’ve been 
working my guts out. I’m a journo. I 
do as many foreign orders — that’s 
outside work, you know — as I can, as 
well as work all day, so’s we can afford 
to keep her at university. I’m a sub on 
the Standard; that means starting at 
seven o'clock in the morning. But I 
finish early, then rush home, do the 
housework and get the dinner. Three 
years of it, so she can sit around and 
tell professors of English about Jane 
f—ing Austen and Charlotte f—ing 
Bronte. Is that fair? Is it right?” 

“T see what you mean. But your 
wife —” 

“Tt isn’t as if she’s doing it to earn 
some dough. Teaching’s not good 
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"Oh look, dear. He’s so proud. His very first dole cheque.” 


demanded. “I suppose you’re out there 
raising your consciousness, too.” 

“Not really. I mean, I don’t work 
outside the house. Next _ year, 
perhaps.” 

“My guess is that you’ve spent the 
best years of your life looking after 
him.” He jerked his head. “He’s never 
done a thing for anyone in his life. You 
can tell looking at him. Selfish brute. 
Now you’re wondering was it worth 
it.” 

Alicia ate some food. 

“Youre dealing in clichés,” she 
said. ““You’ve read about women like 
that. In the Sunday papers. If you’re a 
journalist you probably write about 
them. But newspaper stories aren’t 
life. Nor are sociological surveys. They 
are just label-making. Don’t pin a 
label on me.” 

“Listen, darling, there are only two 
labels — winner or loser. You and I, 
we’re losers all the way.” 

“How can you know who’ll win in 
the long run? Or lose?” She forbore to 
look across the table. “I detest 
dinner-party talk about feminism, or 
any fashionable subject.” 

“Feminism gives me a pain in the 
arse.” 

“You’ve no right to be impatient 
with women holding the floor, airing 


enough for her. She wants to be a their grievances. For most of my life 


tutor. She’s no brain. She had to slog 
to get a BA that practically any kid 
coming out of school could get. She 
raves on about raising her conscious- 
ness, always some crap so she can do 
what she likes and the hell with the 
rest of us. What do you do?” he 


I’ve sat and smiled while men did the 
talking. So have other women. If 
women doing the talking become too 
personal and _ circular in_ their 
arguments, it’s just because they 
haven’t had enough practice.” 

“God, I can’t take that rubbish 
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once more. I’ll ask you one thing, have 
you ever been poor?” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Poor. You know what poor is. Not 
having enough money to feed the kids. 
Being out of work. Poor is when your 
pants begin to go, as sainted Henry 
said.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose. But no one 
in Australia is really rich.” 

“Spoken like a _ card-carrying 
member of the middle class. God, I’m 
sick to death of people sitting around 
talking about things like feminism as if 
they were important, as if they were 
real. I’ve been poor. My family has 
always been poor. I’m slum-born and 
slum-raised. I’ve dragged myself up, 
but I'll always think differently from 
people like you. The poor know where 
it really hurts.” 

Everyone was listening. 

“Garth,” said June Black. “It is 
Garth, isn’t it?” 

The man stopped. 

“Your wife, Fay, tells me she’s 
hoping to do government next year,” 
said June Black. “Isn’t that splendid? 
I’m thrilled.” 

“Bloody wonderful,” he said. 

“There you are,” said Fay, rolling 
big, brown, Spanish-grandmother eyes. 
“That’s just like him.” 

“Don’t be harsh, Fay,” said June. 
That was, Alicia had decided, what 
annoyed Will about her. She was so 
willing to see the other person’s point 
of view. She spent so much time 
defending men and their attitudes 
from wives she had converted to the 
cause. And everything she said came 
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with the immense authority of a 
woman who had made her final 
commitment; changing from one 


husband, rich from creating ads which 
demeaned women and wedded them to 
a consumer society, to another, poor, 
but a devoted feminist who gave her 
acres of space in the windy pages of his 
struggling, forlorn monthly magazine. 

“Your husband, Garth, is entitled 
to his point of view,” she said. 

“My point of view,” said Garth, 
blowing smoke over Doodie’s fine food, 
‘is that I’ve looked after the kids, kept 
things going and run a job for three 
years and enough’s enough.” 

“T can appreciate that, Garth,” 
June. “You’ve been wonderful, 
this is so important for Fay.” 

“Yeah. It'll raise her consciousness 
no end. But I’m going to raise mine for 
a change. Come on, consciousness, get 
up there. Get up, bugger you.” 

He grappled with his wine glass. 

June rewarded this with a display 
of teeth past their best. 

“It’s important for Fay,” she said, 
“but more important for the women’s 
movement. If Fay does well in 
government she could’ try _ for 
parliament. We need trained women.” 

“That’s right, Garth,” said Doodie. 

“Well, train some who don’t have 
three kids and a husband to look 
after.” 

"arth, 
difficult.” 

“It can be done,” said Doodie. “I 
did law when the children were only 
babies.” 

“Why should it be done at the 
expense of my marriage, my children?” 

“It made no difference in our 
house,” said Frank Edgworth. “Oh, a 
few minor adjustments here and there, 
a bit of give and take.” 

“The minor adjustments, the bit of 
give and take around our joint have 
just about wrecked our marriage.” 

“T’m sorry, Garth,” said June, firm 
now. “It seems possible that some men 
will have to suffer because of the 
countless generations of women who 
have had injustice and_ suffering 
inflicted on them by men. You can 
understand that?” 

“T bloody well can’t.” 

“You take women’s sacrifices for 
granted. All men do.” She included 
even her chosen feminist, Tony Black, 
in her stricture. “Look at Alicia.” 

Everyone looked. 

“Alicia gave up her career, and she 
had a first-class degree, just as much 
ability as I had,” said Will. “She gave 
up everything for me and_ the 
children.” 

Fay was looking up at Will. She 
seemed weak with admiration. 

June turned to Will. “Remorse at 


said 
but 
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said June. “You are being 
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this late stage doesn’t cut any ice with 
me, Will,” she said. 

“T’m not remorseful,” he said. “I’m 
just stating facts.” 

“She doesn’t work, doesn’t do 
anything?” asked Fay, looking at 
Alicia. 

“T want her to,” said Will. “I want 
her to do whatever will make her 
happy.” 

Alicia sought for sarcasm in his 
tone, for an edge of cruelty; she could 
find neither. Blame? She was not even 
being blamed for what she was. She 
could pick up no clues to what was in 
Will’s mind. She thought he might be 
making fun of June, but he was 


Fourteen times 
saying rain 
for Tom 


After heat, and the hills damply nudging, 
rain falls on timely sleep. 


The high darkness of Taringa under ink- 
wash sky 
is groves for dancers; 


wide-eyed streetlamps scatter 
and crossings pose blinking, canted among 
ridges, St Lucia. 


Your plants stand open as bowls and alert 
as retrievers 
on the back verandah, 


blest spirits revive, 
around us the River courses heaven and 
earth. 


The lovers switch on a jiggety radio, low, 
switch it off for rain-sounds — 


great murmur of rain spreading over 
suburbs and into the hills — 
splashes on a path — 


sluicing down the gutter-spout — runnels 
and drips by the louvres — 
splatter, a broad leaf. 


By a swimming-pool light 
the elephant-beetle gleams and fronts up, 
shirring and threatening, 


and cane-toads flop in the wet, 
hands of creation feeling coolness, feeling 
grass-runners, 


or flattened, lie pale to the blackness of 
rained-on bitumen, 
or silt down in dirt roads. 


There is not loneliness — your room all 
round me 
drinks sounds of life, 


the aluminium plant ailing outside 
lifts, unfolds, remakes language, 


the mid-air silvery darkness easily, easily _ 
prints thought like touch. 
JUDITH RODRIGUEZ 
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looking at her. She knew he had 
betrayed her; she had no ally left. 

“More wine anyone?” murmured 
Frank Edgworth. 

Doodie gathered up plates. “Could 
you give me a hand, Frank?” 

“You looking for a job so that he 
won’t be ashamed of you, and himself, 
at dinner-parties. Where’s the freedom 
in that?” said the man alongside 


Alicia. “If you get a job, you'll be 
doing it to suit him, not yourself.” 

“You don’t understand,” said 
Alicia. 


“Only too well.” 
“God,” said Doodie in the kitchen, 
turning out the paw-paw mould. “It’s 


Stradbroke 


If the long beaches burn, there will be a 
pool. 

The pool’s hidden. Burn for it. Grind heels 
in a sift 

of beach — a ridge of sandheld boulders — a 
beach. 

People fish, each on his own stretch hairy 
with foam. 

Turn the point, shoes in hand. [t could be 
the first day 

on Frenchman’s, the pallor, its washes hard 
as eggshell 

and trackless at noon. 


Far along, forms of life, still we have left no | 
mark. 

The sea-dumped jellyfish rings gape pink as 
footsoles. 

They too are dying. 


Now look on, look up, shadow fills us. The 
overhang 

Bristles with pandanus, vine-lipped, grins 
rock loosened 

from the grassed whaleback headland. We 
pass in. The pool 

lies, body of water poured out in sand, the 
slow 

stone-leached tincture 
blowing rain. 

You stand to feel it gathering down, it is 
nearly 

stillness. I prop: 
dazzle and 2 

there! hole-to-hole rushes and oes 
against sea-wind 

of flickering sandcrabs . . . 


of soils under 


let's sight across beach, 


You squat, and puddle. You say “Taste. ” It 
has slowed and pooled 
bitterer than ocean. 


JUDITH RODRIGUEZ 


Born in Perth, Western Australia, 
in 1936, Judith Rodriguez was 
brought up in Brisbane. . 
She is not only a poet but also 
anartistandamusician. _ 
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and is married toa Colombian. 
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University in Melbourne. 
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And itall started with a medicine bottle 


Bx in 1872, Alfred Felton 
and Frederick Grimwade, 
sur aXe) Cenct-0 Comed olen onl ici acPum aYerere (axe! 
glass containers for their 
medicines. So in true pioneer 
fashion, they built a small 
furnace and created their own 
leXelad Comeetelebetm Vane) ars 

Through the years, glass- 
making factories proliferated, 
eventually combining to 
Colusa ewattliee-ViChmerety 
Manufacturers Co. Ltd. 

As the company expanded 
and diversified, it changed 
its name to Australian Consol- 
Ke ei aero ms belelet sau lem Otesbhncem 

Today ACI accounts for 
most of Australia’s glass 
production, and is also a major 
manufacturer of packaging 
materials, consumer goods and 
building products. 

ateWatth iar lielemed,astce| 
company, ACI operates 
through subsidiary and assoc- 
iated companies in all states of 
Australia and New Zealand, 
Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Papua New Guinea, Fiji, 
United Kingdom, Barbados 
and Belgium. And ACI 
products earn extra revenue 
for Australia in many areas of 
the world. 

With sales now exceeding 
$814 million, and assets well 
over $750 million, ACI has 
indeed grown from that small 
beginning over 100 years ago. 

And ACL is still growing. 
Poised witha host of great 
ideas for the 1980’s. Good for 


AN Gs PE @TOLecmcelamatiiaarilee 


AILEL] 


AUSTRALIAN CONSOLIDATED 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 


going so badly. God, listen to that 
awful Garth Evans. He’s raving on 
about poverty again.” 

They stopped their chores to listen. 

“It just happens to be his thing,” 
said Frank tolerantly. 

“Will Poynter is furious with him. 
Listen to Will. I consider that Garth 
Evans behaves in the worst possible 
taste, raving on and on like that at the 
dinner-table. I’ll never ask him here 
again. I only asked him because of 
Fay, poor girl. The Poynters aren’t 
getting on. Listen to Alicia.” 

“They'll be the next to split,” said 
Frank. 

Doodie almost accepted the failure 
of her dinner-party in the excitement 
of this revelation, but not quite. 
Marriage might not be perfect, but she 
saw no good reason why dinner-parties 
couldn’t be. 


Landscape with 
Orpheus 


It was as if the film had stuck, he was 
always 

Back at the point where he moved up the 
latch 

And stood facing down the street, aware of 

The cicadas turning themselves on in both 
tall 

And dumpy trees: what he saw was limited 

But included lakes of dirt-in-asphalt 

Before his feet, the unfortunate slug about 

To cross the pavement with no more 
instinctive 

Knowledge of its danger than he had of the 
sun 

Perhaps on his neck, and of course always 

The Dutchman’s Pipe flowers he never 

Failed to notice, their purple mouthpieces 
like Disney 

Saxophones, edible, sexual and howling for 
the dead. 


It would take a lifetime to make it to the 
ferry, 

A sunstroke’s distance amid_ pavillioned 
leaves 

And so desirable and ending — well, there 
was a life 

To spend and this was time, the softest 
element, 

Like sap from poinsettia leaves, the milky 
pus 

Of dreams. Eyes stood on tiptoes in those 
hedges, 

So perhaps he should begin. It was late and 
it was early 

In his sorrow and he had the world’s tunes 
to play 

And a landscape of peace and obsession 
there — 

To see it all stretched out and hardly a step 
taken, 

Such was the gift of time, walking down to 
the ferry 

With love to come and snake-bite and the 
bitches flying 

Calm as tapestry, in light-soaked Poussin 
shades. 


ROSS BATEUP 
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Praise of his bloodstream flowed on then in 
sounds. 

That this untrained imagination out of 
mercantile 

Forbears should be Emperor of Cadences 
didn’t surprise — 

Don’t we all know we are immaculate in our 
dress 

Of self, and the twenty billion succinct souls 

Hanging on God are just light in the 
distance 

By which pilgrim feet find tracks to follow, 

And that this fold of fact would undo and 


show 

A hidden nothing if we blinked? The place 
of the ordinary 

Is on the throne — save afternoons for 
judgment 


And every morning for our table music. 
Could he have 

Passed the big house with the haunted 
windows 

And nipple-pointed fence, he had hardly 
moved? 

But the stickiness underfoot was dis- 
quieting, 

Perhaps the land was Avernus, with those 
bamboo 

Raggednesses high above the fence and the 
pale smell 

Of warm tar on the air. Through fur of 
sugar-grass 

He saw the river and all remote existence 

Sculling across the darkened tide. What 
blew in his face 

Was words, those he would speak in love 
and those 

Which fattened on betrayal. The words for 
death 

Were still unknown and yet he knew they 
sought him 

On the street. A wind of big mothers mixing 
drinks 

Caught him suddenly with laughter. What if 
he got 

To the wharf, what if the ferry with a 
Lady’s Name 

Were there? He sang, in case, “Goodnight, 


deceiving world!” 


The cicadas stopped. Silence grew into a 
theatre 
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With everybody watching. According to the 
small print, 

When love has failed to come you choose 
your end 

By divination. Child or old man, now is the 
hour 

And memory’s prevarication cannot last. ° 

With final breath whisper us your eins, zwel, 
drei. 

The sun in intervention breaks the sky, 

The camera is rewound and there is the old 
latch, 

The gate, the pepperina tree, the ferry 
rounding 

Onions Point. The future must be crowded 
into now, 

Paradise and hell on deck. Viewed through 

the telescope, 

Town Hall 
looking back. 


The clock shows Orpheus 


PETER PORTER 


Peter Porter, born in Brisbane, has 
lived in London for many years but 
has made a number of return trips to 
Australia recently. He has had several 
volumes of his verse published. 
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THE BRONZE 
OVERCOAT 


By DAVID IRELAND 


Sydney-born David Ireland has written six novels, two of which have won 
the Miles Franklin Award. His latest novelis A Woman of the Future. 


HAD left work on flexitime, finished 
for the day — which was sunny and 
lazy. | walked up Hunter Street and 
turned into Macquarie, passing the 
familiar statue of that great governor 
of our colony’s infancy. He stood 
slightly forward as if leaning into a 
wind, both hands occupied down in 
front with the bottoms of a topcoat 
that perhaps would not properly do 
up. Each time I passed him it occurred 
to me that he and his physical attitude 
were a symbol of something, but I 
could never imagine what. Perhaps it 
was something to do with me and the 
orderly life I led, some criticism of my 
single state. 

I was on my way to the hospital to 
visit a friend in Ward 1: skin. She 
wasn’t a friend exactly, but we worked 
for the same finance company, and she 
was alone, her family on the other side 
of the Dividing Range, at Blayney. 
Her condition wasn’t serious but she 
would need treatment at intervals all 
her life. Don’t we all? I daresay she 
was no more alone than I was, with no 
family. 

I crossed Macquarie at the top of 
Martin Place, as usual noticed the 
shine on the nose of the brass pig, 
dropped no coins and made no wishes 
as usual, and walked along to say hello 
to Eileen Lumley in the _ kerbside 
kiosk. I had helped her one day when 
she’d been robbed. Not that I was 
much help: the attacker had gone, 
taking the few dollars, but I’d helped 
her to her feet, picked up her bag, and 
the old photographs had spilled. They 
showed a face of its time, regular and 
pretty, but with the sadness of a 
bygone fashion. We talked under the 
green floral awning. Three schoolgirls 
bought a Sweetheart, a Super Natural 
and a Choc Wedge, in that order. She 
gave them a smile, but they weren’t 
sure if it was. And didn’t care, anyway. 

Eileen was once a singer. Fifty 
years before, her face was known to 
lovers of musical comedy all over 
Sydney, her voice the first contact 
many Tivoli audiences had with each 
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latest song as it came from the 
song-producing countries of the world. 

She was now thoroughly forgotten. 

I found her pleasant and always 
spoke to her; she had none of that 
suspicion, that alert, cynical resentful- 
ness so many of the famous forgotten 
are prone to. What she did have was a 
certain shabbiness, not of dress but of 
the spirit, as if once her soul had been 
clothed in tinsel, now almost worn 
off, all but a few bits clinging to 
threadbare cloth, bits that now and 
then caught the light and pathetically 
glittered. As when she smiled, but 
didn’t fully smile. 

I visited my friend in Ward 1, 
turning right at the door to the chapel 
of St Luke the Physician. She was 
cheerful, though daubed with some- 
thing that stained purple her pair of 
hospital pyjamas. She was browned 
evenly all over by ultra-violet. I left 
after an hour, bought a soft drink in 
the Ethel Braun Pavilion, no less, a 
kiosk run by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
descended the five steps and moved 
into the small garden to sip my drink. 

There were less than a dozen people 
dotted round the seats, mostly young; 
some nurses, one or two male patients. 
One boy — he looked absurdly young, 
perhaps 16, his face flushed pink on a 


rather delicious white skin — was 
sobbing. I weighed my drink. There 
was more than three-quarters left. I 
certainly wasn’t going to allow 
adolescent grief to spoil it for me. 

I watched the sleepy red fish in the 
round pool and the green metal 
statuary above that formed a 
fountain. Hydrangea and_ hibiscus 
flourished, though the whole garden 
had a sour look, as if something nasty 
had leaked into the soil. Suffering, 
perhaps. 

The sobs were quieter. Damn the 
boy! I had to look, just to see — what? 
If he was choking? He wasn’t. An 
azalea in full bloom occupied me. It 
was October ninth, the white azaleas 
in Hyde Park were finished, the pink 
still blooming: this one hadn’t dropped 
a petal, it was a loud, inflamed pink. 
Perhaps it was here for treatment. 

The boy got to his feet, walked 
slowly to the iron staircase, climbed a 
few steps, hesitated, ascended two 
more, stopped and ran down, walked 
wildly over to the sawn stone pool 
edge and sat on it. His face was 
towards the water, the weeds, the red 
fishes. His profile was clear and 
regular — it was beautiful. The pink of 
his cheeks’ shaded off into a 
milky-white on his neck, like the skin 


PATRICK COOK 


CORNY DOES THUS 
STOLE ALWAYS 
TASTE WKE 

Mor ket 'S PISS 
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of a baby. He wore jeans and a light 
shirt. 

His arms weren’t heavily muscled, 
nor were they too bony. He wasn’t 
hairy. His body was young, and — well, 
ordinary. Safe, I suppose I mean. I 
hardly noticed the nurses leave. 

I looked away. His_ recent 
manoeuvre had brought him much 
closer than before, though to one side 
of me: I wasn’t forced to look at him. 

I examined the tall, spindly 
poinsettia by the kiosk window; it 
needed pruning. Two male patients 
wandered away. I looked back, nearly 
back, letting my eyes rest on a square 
iron manhole in the concrete path. 
There was an iron ring to pull it up 
with, but it lay over on its side, resting. 

The boy was weeping. My drink was 
three parts gone. I shook it, wishing 
there was more. There was obviously 
no harm in him, certainly no harm. He 
was an ordinary adolescent, he’d not 
long had his first shave. His fresh, 
weeping face was drawing me, his baby 
skin. 

Above, pigeons waddled on para- 
pets they had discolored. 

Only two people remained in the 
garden, both male patients in their 
twenties, one in the shade by the two 
monsteras, the other over in the sun 
past the road that ran through the 
garden. It couldn’t hurt to talk to him. 

I got up quickly — do it now or 
don’t do it at all — and walked steadily 
over to him. The metal can in my 
hand was some sort of assistance as I 
towered over him. He finished the sob 
he was on, and allowed himself to 
become aware of me. For a moment an 
angelic child, a boy of 12, looked up at 
me as his face temporarily re-arranged 
itself. 

“Can I have your drink?” he said. I 
gave it. He lifted the nearly empty can 
to his red lips, tipped it up, and let the 
liquid run down his throat. His eyes 
never left my face. It was strange 
seeing how readily he put his mouth 
on the place my mouth had been. 

“It’s my brother. He’s dying,” he 
said, and threw the can under a 
hydrangea covered in fresh new leaf. 

“And all I can do is sit here. 
Outside. Waiting till he dies.” His face, 


turned towards mine, began _ to 
crumble. He smelled of something. 
“If he dies.” He stopped, and 


swallowed something. Or nothing. 

“T don’t know what I’ll do.” It was 
poverty he smelled of. 

“Tf he dies,” he repeated. 

This was unbearable. I put my arm 
round his shoulder, but drew away 
immediately this gesture brought his 
face too close to my lower body. He 
had the tact not to respond by putting 
his arm round my knees. 


RON TANDBERG 


IT’S A GREAT JOB/ 


100 MEET LOTS OF PEOPLE 


“Is he awake?” I asked. 

“They gave him a needle. Said to 
come back tonight. I don’t like to go 
away and leave him. Lying there.” 

I suggested he might go home, but 
that was too far away; he had no job 
and only a little money; he would 
hang about, buy something cheap to 
eat, drink water from the garden tap. 
It was too much. 


Vildlemons 


. _ for Don Dunstan 


open to the light of just this moment: 


that was the path we found, you might call : 
What ; goes i is. a hinc, and cloudy i 


- tomorrow on our breath, a scent : f 


it 


a promise, that starting out among blazed 


_ trunks 
the track would not lead nowhere, that 
being set — : 
down here among wild lemons, our “odie 
were 


expected at an occasion up ahead 7 
that would not take place without us. One 


proof was the tough-skinned fruit among 

their thorns; someone had been there before 
us 

and planted these, their sunlight to be sliced 
for drinks (they had adapted 

in their own way and to other ends); 
another 

was the warmth of our island, sitting still 

in its bay, at midnight humming 

and rising to its own concerns, but back, 

heat-struck, lapped by clean ocean waters 


at dawn. The present is always. 


with us, always open. ‘hough to what, out 
there 


in the dark we are making for as never: 


o clock 


strikes, the gin goes down and star lings © 
| gather, who can tell? Compacts made 


of silence, as a flute tempts out a few 

reluctant stars to walk over the water 

and a famous beard, be nigel condescen- 
ding, : | 

looks on. I lhe down 


| in different weather now though the same 


body, 
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“You’re coming home with me,” I 
said with determination. 

“T can’t leave him.” 

“IT live two streets away. Two 
minutes walk. Elizabeth Street. I 
insist you come to my place. I’ll get 
you a proper dinner. You can come 
back and visit at seven.” 

“T can come any time, they said.” 

“Come when you like. You can’t do 
anything for him if he’s sleeping. Come 
on, get up.” 

He got to his feet. He allowed me to 
pull him a little up the path towards 
the exit, then got used to the idea, and 
kept up with me easily. We walked up 
the slope along a line of yellow arrows 
facing the way we had come. An 
absurd thought crossed my mind: that 
the arrows were piercing me as I 
walked over them, entering my flesh 
one after the other. 

A woman passed. There was a look 
in her eyes. I slowed a little, puzzled at 
the warning she was telegraphing, but 
his hand on my arm distracted me. He 
pointed into a doorway, telling me 
without words his brother lay helpless 
in one of the wards we were passing. 
He pointed up: his brother was on the 
first or second floor. 

“Would you like to see him before 


which is where that rough tre ! 


: sleep _ 


is continuous with the dark, or th 
Through all those years keeping the present _ 


se on 


run wild in another country, but sme li 2 q 
always of themselves. : . 
Dav ID Ma .OUF 
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Caravaggio’s inn at 
Emmaus 


And he made as though he would have 
gone further. 


That inn was once, and the evening. 
If I could happen upon 

that inn again, in the heat of 

a long day done. 


Pi-dogs licking the festering 
scraps in an urchin’s fist: 

a risen peace, the immortal 
pissy stink of the East 
spicing the evening air. 


Lord, was I ever there 

to see those travellers in, 

the three of them, the daylight 
wearing thin? 


Groping by that unbudgable 
kitchen around my wrestle, and him 
breaking the bread and wine 

in the nudge and swill 

and sweat and betel-nut 


and much fierce spitting on the floor? 
If I might reach him there? 

Ask what tow-row brought him? 
Who he was looking for? 


They’re gone, they never go. 
Here am I fobbed off with this 
enormous restlessness, 
so comforted, so fudged. — 
Yet the rest of the inn still is? 
J. M. COUPER 
Former head of Knox Grammar School, 
Sydney, J. M. Couper is Senior English 


Lecturer at Macquarie University. | 


you go? Would you like me to come?” 
I said. 

“No,” shaking his head. 
family. Sorry.” 

We passed the ugly pig — il 
porcellino — the boy insisted on 
touching its snout and the tusks right 
and left. 

“For extra luck,’ he said as we 
crossed the street. 

Further along, we passed the 
bronze man of the big masculine ears, 
proud nose, thrusting lip and 
matching chin. 

“Hiya, flasher!” the boy called, and 
to me he said, “That’s the Macquarie 
Street flasher.” Why did the figure 
lean? Was it about to spring? To 
mount a horse? 

They’re all bachelor flats in 
number seven, but I have two single 
beds. I allotted him the smaller, 
providing him with pyjamas a former 
friend had left. I set about preparing 
an early meal so he could feed before 
his visit. 

We ate; he visited; I settled down 
to a quiet night at home, taking down 
Pushkin to read again of Yevgeny the 


“Only 
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clerk, first dreaming of his Parasha, 
then made mad by flood and death; 
wandering and pursued by the Idol on 
its steed, and at last dead by the Neva, 
and buried where he lay. 

At nine the boy was restless, so I 
sent him out with money for 
something to drink. He came back at 
10, flourishing cans of beer. I finished 
reading my book in bed while he 
rummaged through my bookshelves. 
Finally he settled down. The pyjamas 
were large, hung down past his hands: 
he walked on the bottoms. 

In the early hours we both woke. 
He had some small gratitude to ex- 
press and I allowed him to express it. 

In the morning I felt ill. 
Nevertheless I worked all day, did 
some shopping for the two of us, and 
came home loaded with parcels. I 
hadn’t given the boy a key, but met 
him in the street and let him stay in 
my flat while I went to see a doctor. 

I had to wait over an hour; the 
doctor gave me _ no _ Satisfactory 
information, merely vague mutterings 
that could mean anything, and a 
scrip. I found a chemist, and made my 
way back to my quarters, enduring the 
nausea, the internal uneasiness, the 
strong feeling of guilt, the constant 
craving to have a bath. This describes 
my illness; it visits me every four or 
five weeks. 

I was in no condition for what I 
found. The boy opened the door, but a 
boy was also in bed. I felt weak. The 
television was on. 

“What?” And put the parcels down. 
He made no attempt to help. 

“Who’s that?” I said, pointing to 


the boy on the bed. They looked the 
same. 

“My brother. He’s a little better. A 
change of air,” the boy explained, 
moving his body near me in an 
ingratiating way. 

“Spontaneous emission,” he added. 

“Remission,” I amended. Their 
story was thin. I sat down. 

“But he was dying,” I said. 

“We're all dying,” said the boy on 
the bed. He was deathly pale, Ill say 
that for him. 

I got up to make a cup of 
something, this time for three. What 
was I to say? I could lift the intercom 
and have the caretaker throw them 
out. But could I do that? I’d brought 
it on myself. Besides, this was 
sickness; I wanted to help, not throw 
people out. 

I made tea, then cooked some steak. 
I was glad when the meal was over and 
they settled for television, sitting 
before it like empty vessels waiting to 
be filled. They kept it tuned to 
programs I detest, but I expected that: 
I hate watching with other people. I 
took down Neruda, turned on my pink 
lamp, and tried to turn my ears off. 

“ ... If only you would touch my 
heart ...” Above the poetry I heard 
their inane chatter, their grunts. The 
first boy divided his time between the 
TV and looking over my shoulder. 

“... place your tongue like a red 

arrow 

“where my crumbling heart...” 

I was so tired. In desperation I 
handed the book to him, undressed in 
the bathroom, got into my bed while 
they were occupied, and fell asleep. 


STUART McCRAE 


“Good news! Doctor is seeking another opinion on your treatment. 
He’s ringing your health fund.” 
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I had a most delightful dream, the 
sort I sometimes have when I’m at my 
lowest ebb, but not often enough. I 
dreamed that these boys I had so 
recklessly allowed into my flat had 
removed all my coverings and were 
caressing me with the tenderness you 
sometimes find in much older, more 
considerate men. Their touches were 
so light, so poetic, so suited to my 
nature, that they conjured up dreams 
within the dream I[ was_ having. 
Ecstatic feelings; my body floating 
away from contact with the crude 


/ | _ Sonnet fora 
caravaggio lady 


Lady, I built you once a lute 
Of Arabic or Persian kind: 

Four courses only: not designed 
For counterpoint, or the pursuit 


| Of ricercar, but absolute- 

ly right when you are dined and wined 
Al fresco. It seemed half-inclined 

‘Lo go upon the viritoot! 


Remember? Well, before I varnished, 
The chisel shipped and blood was shed: 
My offside hand the scar retains. 


| The face o’ the lute is now untarnished, 
| But, let the player touch the head, 
She'll know the tumult in my veins. 
JOHN MANIFOLD 


Jerusalem 


Jerusalem, my happy home — like Hell! 
Militant Jews and ditto Palestinians 

All holding contradictory opinions 

_ And every man jack of them armed. Ah, well 


It’s good for trade! Firms like Dupont, 


Vickers and Krupp are busy, Satan’s 

| minions! 

And, to adopt a line of Lawrence Binyon’s, 

“Age shall not weary them.” They always 
sell. 


Wonderful, isn’t it? The thirst for trade, 
Plus national and religious hatreds, too, 
| Makes every house a fort. I understand 


These firms have sworn — this is the pact 
they made — 

They will not rest till they have built Jeru- 

} salem in England’s green and pleasant land. 


Written in reaction to a Baptist (¢ Methodist? 
| Congregationalist?) choir which sang hymns 
for far too long. 

JOHN MANIFOLD 


John Manifold was born in 1915 in the 
Western District of Victoria, where 
his family were pioneers, but he has 
lived in Brisbane for many years. 
He is also an accomplished musician, 
an authority on Australian folk 
songs and makes musical instruments. 


earth and the heaviness of mundane 
concerns. Their hands, their lips built 
a palace of feeling around me, their 
faces transformed into the faces of 
rosy angels. 

In the morning I didn’t have the 
heart to kick them out; my sleep had 
made me feel so well I could easily 
forgive them for a day or two more. I 
left for work, taking my medicine with 
me. At night I brought home more 
shopping. The sick one seemed to have 
grown; his feet stuck out from the 
bottom of the bed. 

“Would you mind if he used your 
bed?” the first boy asked. 

“Of course I’d mind.” 

But the sick one turned his dead 
white face towards me, his lower jaw 
dropping in weakness. I tried to stand 
on my dignity, but it made me no 
taller: I gave in. It was only for a few 
days; I’d be completely well in three or 
four, I could deal with them then. I 
would sleep on the floor, to avoid 
appearing to offer myself. 

After they’d eaten, spilling scraps 
on the carpet — and butter! — they 
did the same as before, watching 
television, the first one interrupting 
me constantly, but this time they 
didn’t speak, even to each other. There 
seemed to be nothing that occupied 
them in the absence of entertainment; 
their minds had no bone to chew on. 
After hours of this they reluctantly 
got themselves ready for bed. I settled 
down on my mattress, pulled the sheet 
and blankets up and gratefully went 
to sleep, half hoping for another 
dream. 

I wasn’t disappointed. It began 
with my being pegged out on the 
ground surrounded by the naked 
savages I read about when I was a 
child trying to terrify myself. But just 
when I expected to be cut and sliced I 
was turned over on my front. I felt the 
lightest and most interesting touches 
all over my back and limbs; I lost my 
fear and drifted with the feelings. 

I worked on Friday, took my 
medicine dutifully but without faith, 
and got through the day fairly well in 
spite of the insistent heaviness, which 
seemed like nothing so much as 
weights suspended in the middle of me, 
pulling down. 

The sick boy had grown even 
bigger, I thought, by evening; it 
seemed my estimate of our food needs 
was wrong. I would eat less. 

But the sound of them eating! It 
disturbed me enough the first two 
days: now it was excruciating. I’ve 
never enjoyed noisy eaters, but the 
sound of that huge boy munching like 
a machine, mouth open and displaying 
the results, turned me up. The first 
boy looked at me blankly as he ate, 
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mouth shut but jaws rhythmically 

closing with a sepulchral crunch, like a 
lion meditatively cracking the rib 
bones of an early Christian. | 

Again they watched television, 
paying close attention to everything 
placed before them. It passed into 
them, but then where? They made no 
further reference to any of it. There 
was nothing they were interested in, 
they possessed no character. 

If anything, that night’s dream was 
more filled with delights than the 
earlier two. I was under water; fishes 
with kind mouths, little red fishes, 
nibbled my body. Little waves of cold 
passed over me. I shivered with 
pleasure, and with the love of pleasure. 

When I woke, it was Saturday. On 
the spur of the moment I wanted to go 
somewhere in a boat. But how could I 
leave those awful boys here? I felt 
trapped. 

When I looked for something nice 
with my morning coffee there were no 
biscuits. They had eaten three or 
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four packets. My cake tin was empty. 
“Cake’s no good for you,” said the 
first boy. : 
It was cruel of them. I went out to 
catch the shops before midday. The 
big sick one lay in bed all day, but it 
was a mistake to pity him. They must 
have had an argument, for when I got 
back he had the other in an agonising, 
unbreakable grip. 
“Don’t!” I called desperately from 
the door. I hate to see people being 
hurt. He let go. The white mark on the 


smaller boy’s arm took a long time to 


fill with blood again and get pink. 


The day dragged away. I suffered : 


interminable sport. They had radio 
and television going; mindless contests 
held them spellbound: horses running, 
men hitting or kicking balls, boxers 
working on each other with kid gloves. 
No protests could stop them. When I 
appealed for the hundredth time I was 
told, “You really hate to see people 
enjoying themselves. You have no 
sympathy.” 

As criticism it was outrageous. It 
was wrong. 

“That’s not true,” I said. But all 
that evening, through the maudlin, 
violent, unfunny television they 
watched, their criticism stabbed at me. 
I lay awake, strangely hurt by their 
accusation, examining my life. It 
wasn’t true, I knew it wasn’t true. I 
resolved to make an effort on Sunday; 
I would get out those recipes I’d never 
tried and make something delicious for 
them. They would see if I cared 
nothing for others. 

I went to sleep later than usual — 
they wanted the late movie, with John 
Wayne — and eventually found my 
way into a delirious dream. I admit it, 
I was eager to get to sleep. Each of the 
past three nights I’d had dreams I’d 
never had before, not more erotic than 
when I was an adolescent, but more 
satisfying. 

Sunday was absurd. They ate up all 
the food, kept their home entertain- 
ments on all day, and when I 
suggested they go for a walk, refused 
point blank. 

“Why on earth not?” 

“My brother’s sick. He loses his 
balance. He might fall on someone.” 

What nonsense. I was ready to cry. 
The thought of having them there all 
day, getting in the way, making a 
mess, and so noisy. Everything turned 
on! If only I could have laughed; but I 


haven’t the sense of humor to 
accommodate the frustration, the 
oppression of their presence, the 


continual noise, the appearance of 
activity without anything actually 
being done, my plans edited and 
curtailed, privacy lost, freedom gone, 
cleanliness out the window, no 


conversation beyond the most banal; 
primitive grunts having to make do for 
words. And when I found my diary 
that I’d left on my desk with pages torn 
out I began to cry. | 
The first boy came over to where I 
was sitting and asked me in the most 
solicitous manner what was troubling 
me. I pointed to the diary; I had no 


words for all the rest. He looked at it, 
puzzled; it was only paper and so 
what? But when I continued crying he 
went over to his brother, yelled and 
began slapping and belting into him — 
ah! so he could be hit sometimes, I 
thought! — until the huge, awkward 
thing began to break down and cry 
out in a clumsy, roaring way, as 


ROSS BATEUP 
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if he didn’t know how to cry properly. 

I’d had my cry, I couldn’t bear to 
hear him upset like that. I told them I 
forgave them. Perhaps my own regular 
habits would train them, eventually 
they would change. I made my recipe 
amid all the drawbacks, served it up, 
and they devoured it without com- 
ment. 

Sunday evening was a repeat of 
Saturday, except that some of the 
television was less noisy. I went to 
sleep thinking perhaps I could give 
them money and pay them to go. But I 
wanted my dream first. 

When it came, it was marvellous. I 
felt as if my outer skin had been 
painlessly shed, and my nerve-endings 
exposed and sensitive to the touches of 
the hands that moved all over me. It 
went on, in the dream, for hours. 

I woke, expecting to be tired out, 
but on the contrary felt light and easy 
and extremely well. And they were 
gone. There was only one cloud on my 
horizon: I was tied hand and foot and 
lying on my makeshift bed on the 
floor, naked. The cords that tied me, a 
spare clothesline, were knotted in 
dozens of places. As a means of 
constraint it was laughable. I soon 
loosened the crude knots near wrists 
and elbows and the rest quickly fell off 
me. Only a sleeper could be held by 
such childish tying-up. 

When I got round to checking, I 
found they’d taken a few dollars, 
about half what I’d had in my bag, 
which wasn’t too bad. My keys were 
where I’d put them. I was free! On the 
other hand there would be no more 
dreams. 

I changed the bed linen, showered 
and got ready for work. There was a 
note waiting for me at the caretaker’s 
desk. “Heard noises and knocked. Are 
you all right?” How nice. The boys 
must have taken fright when they 
heard the knock. 

On the way to work I thought: 
what I’d done had been from pity and 
humanity, but what if I had loved? 
And pulled a catastrophe on _ to 
myself? I shuddered violently, and 
hurried to my office. 

Months later my friend was back in 
Ward 1. I went to visit her, in 
flexitime, to finish off the day before I 
got ready to go to the Opera House 
with a new man friend. I spoke to 
Kileen on the way in, visited my 
friend, took the same way out as 
before, then I saw the boy again, just 
as a well-dressed woman of perhaps 37 
went over to him. Yes, he had his head 
in his hands, his thin square shoulders 
shaking with sobs. I stopped. 

I saw the conversation, the pity, 
the sympathy, saw her raise him to his 
feet. They walked towards the road 


parked, and had to pass me. I tried to 
flash her a warning with my eyes but, 
just as she saw me, his hand came up 
and touched her arm and she looked 
away. I watched them walk down the 
slope, then I turned away towards 
Macquarie Street. A woman about my 
age came towards me pushing a pram. 


saw a beautiful male child lying 
asleep, his head turned to one side on 
the pillow, the white and pink skin 
glowing, the golden hair shining and 
brand-new. 

“What a beautiful baby!” I said, 
and the woman turned and smiled. 
What it must be to have a child like 
that! But to have to put up with the 
rest of it! 


I walked along Macquarie, ignoring | 


the pig as usual, hardly able to glance 
across at the dark statue in bronze 


“> that stood back from the footpath, but | 


at last unable not to look. What did it 
mean? Was it incomplete? A symbol of 
Australia? Merely an expensive and 
threatening sexual joke? Or was it 
a statement of the inflexible, un- 
changeable, rocklike masculine that I 
would have to come to terms with if I 
wanted golden babies and beautiful 
dreams? 


| Set free fon hospital, 
As she drew level I looked into it and | 
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Born to a village bonehead 


On rock ; above a thankless sea, I left 
For a new world, and fortune. Letters came. 
Twas too sick to write. ‘The letters stopped. 


I worked. Went 
home. 


- The sea was there, the houses. 
| Doors swung in the sea-breeze, vines grew 


Wild shutters over windows, the scallop- 
patterns 
Edging the tiles were gapped like old men’s 
_ teeth. 


Yannis, jerking his donkey up the street, 
_ Croaked “They have gone away. 
This village and the next, the next. All 


empty.” 
PHILIP MARTIN 


Philip Martin was born in Melbourne 
in 1931. He has been a visiting lecturer 
at the universities of Amsterdam and 
Venice and is at present the Senior 
Lecturer in English at Monash 
University in Melbourne. Fortunately, 


| he still has enough time for poetry. 


I walked towards my expensive 
evening tied hand and foot in the 
knots of my indecision. 


Eclipsed 


By NENE GARE 


Nene Gare’s novel, The Fringe Dwellers, was based on her years at 
Carnarvon and Geraldton, where her husband was Commissioner for 
Native Welfare. Her latest novel is Bend to the Wind. 


Havine a grown-up daughter 
means making a total reassessment 
of yourself and admitting that you’ve 
dropped too far behind ever to catch 
up again. You try, of course, but you 
keep failing: clearing away too quickly 
after dinner; using your scent to the 
last “gone bad, mum” drop; totally 
unable to be nonchalant about her 
throw-outs (yesterday I found half a 
tin of Carnation corn pads and a tiny 
phial of Indian marigold ointment in 
the bin); tiring of sophisticated dinner 
parties after only two (Chris prefers 
roasts); being content with dull people 
to talk to or, rather, unable to 
summon the effort necessary to 
attract intellects; taking notice of 
one’s husband’s ideas of _ suitable 
frocking and hair-dos (why should 
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you, mum?) and, last but not least, 
failing one’s own idea of integrity by 
becoming garrulous on one’s hus- 
band’s faults. 

What is it about a 20-year-old 
daughter which loosens the tongue? Is 
it a desperate attempt to interest her 
in one’s humdrum life at all costs or 
am I throwing the spotlight on Chris 
SO my own imperfections can remain 
decently interred? Does that smooth 
young face with its faintly censorious 
gaze impel me to offer some other one 
for the slaughter? 

I think I have become immune to 
Chris’s frailties by now. I know I have. 
Left alone we are Darby and Joan, 
holding hands before the television, 
fitting snugly in our marital bed, 
complimenting each other on each’s 
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occasional effort to surface above the 
rest of suburbia, surely finding 
bearable the habits that formerly 
drove us mad. So long as Chris sits at 
the other end of the table I can endure 
the sound of mangled food and off my 
own bat I am teaching Chris to ignore 
my “Beg your pardons” when I have 
heard perfectly what he has said. I am 
not deaf. I just take a while to process 
what I have heard. 

I love my daughter. How I love her! 
But my days seem much fuller of work 
and of waiting when she is at home. 
Odd empty intervals vanish and the 
hard part is that not only is there 
more work to do but I must do it 
secretly or be accused of fussing to 
make things hard for Helen. If I work, 
she feels she must also. She does not 
but she feels she should — doubly 
irritating. 

In three years my daughter has 
lived in two flats and a house and 
honestly to see these immaculate 
young people doing their amusing bits 
of shopping at the supermarkets one 
would never believe the filthy nests 
from which they stroll forth. My sister 
Margaret, widowed and working on 
old terrace houses, told me it takes her 
daughter Julie up to two hours to put 
on her make-up. Whilst Margaret is 
dashing hither and yon, washing up 
after breakfast, straightening the 
rooms, peeling things for dinner, 
starting the washing machine, Julie is 
sitting at her dressing table selecting 
face pastels. In the time it takes 
Margaret to strip the bed and re-make 
it with fresh linen Julie will have 
perfected the curve of the top lip and 
be starting on the bottom one. 
Margaret says she does not have time 
to stop and complain. 

I was at Helen’s flat one day when 
a friend called to take her out to 
dinner. Helen introduced us. “My 
mother has just come to clean,” she 
explained me. And I may say that I am 
becoming immune to grubby kitchens 
with over-flowing kitchen tidies strung 
with tea bags, where cockroaches 
rustle forth at night and little mice eat 
bits out of unwrapped bread and 
where refrigerators are defrosted once 
a year so that it is a wonder they 
function. The backs of refrigerators is 
where the cockroaches live. Judith, a 
friend of mine, once lent Helen a small 
refrigerator she was not using. Helen 
returned it with enough eggs in it to 
contaminate a couple of houses. 
Judith said she kept finding baby 
cockroaches all over the place. No 
wonder people are dropping like flies 
with hepatitis — around the flatting 
district near the university they are, 
anyway. 

I have the greatest admiration for 
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Helen despite all this. This is her 
Honors year and as well she is a 
trainee journalist working one 
morning and one afternoon a week. 
She earns enough to buy her clothes 
and a few chicken legs. We pay the 
rent of the flat. I admire Helen and 
I’m envious as well. I wanted to be a 
writer once but there wasn’t the time. 


The dark sapphire color which had 
spread halfway to the beach had been 
drawn back toward the horizon so 
that it formed the merest rim. I could 
see rain slanting down from the sky. 
Soon it would reach across the sea 
and over the beach and up the hill to 
the hut. I could smell it coming — 
washed clean air blowing over the 
wattles and banksias and greeting my 
nose with its sweet tang. 


M y daughter does not eat the same 
kind of food as us. Too fattening. 
Whilst we eat rotisseried chicken and 
four vegetables Helen cooks an omelet 
with tomato and parsley or she will 
eat natural yoghurt with wheatgerm 
and honey plus a plate of chicken jelly. 
I make this chicken jelly from the 
drippings of the rotisseried chicken 
plus vegetable water. I think to use it 
to strengthen the flavor of my soups 
and casseroles. Not if Helen is about, 
however. She has discovered it is 
nourishing, nice and contains no 
calories. Wherever I hide it she finds 
it. | don’t really grudge it her but I too 
have to think of things to eat. On bad 
days my mind feels swept clean. 

This morning a letter came from 
my sister for me but none from Ian for 
Helen. I’d have given a lot to have my 
letter change to one from Ian. Are 
one’s daughters ever happy? We, 
Helen’s parents, are never privileged 
to witness happiness. If it is not one 
thing it is another. At the moment, 
love. And so private the affair we are 
not allowed near its object. I don’t 
know if we are to be broken to him bit 
by bit or vice versa. Before he went 
away he helped Helen babysit our 
grand-daughter. We were not avail- 
able. Ian was not permitted to dine 
with us. Helen proposed to prepare his 
dinner after we were out of the way. 
“What are we raising, a Queen bee?” 
Chris asked. 

My son Christopher had his dinner 
with us and thereafter stayed in his 
room unless he wanted to go to the 
bathroom. Helen and Ian sat down to 
a four-course dinner with an avocado 
for starters. I bought that, hoping to 
please, and Chris said: “How do I get 
to travel first class in this outfit?” 

Having had my instructions that 
she herself would prepare the food I 
kept out of it except for the pear 
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thinking, erroneously as it happened, 
that any food I might buy would be 
wrong food. There had to be some 
hasty Saturday morning shopping 
when I discovered my mistake. 

Ian is good-looking, tall, nicely- 
spoken and after we got home I 
managed a sentence or two before he 
was whisked away. We’d rather like to 
have a yarn with Ian. He has offered 
to drive Helen to Sydney at the end of 
the year and I feel we should know a 
little more about him, other than that 
he did not finish university but knows 
a good deal about Europe. One thing 
to be said in his favor; he can’t be 
afraid of work. He has gone to 
Newman to make some money so he 
can stay in Sydney for a time looking 
for film work. Directing, I think, or he 
may start a restaurant. Helen says he 
is a good cook. Helen says his whole 
family cooks. 

I wish often that my whole family 
cooked so I need not. Some days, this 
is one of the days, I feel a big block 
between me and ideas for dinner. I not 
only can’t think, I don’t want to think. 
The ideal thing would be to choose an 
illustration from a cook book and have 
it come to life. I wish that everyone 
would get whatever he feels like and 
wash up after. I don’t think I’d mind 
keeping a refrigerator full of ideas so 


Sydney poems 


ISUMMER 

Such silence 

and the blue 

pouring out of the sky. 


If! AFTERNOON 


Just the cicadas 

spinning their metallic yarns 
into the empty street 

the air full of the scent 

of frangipani. 


Ill NEW YEAR 


The very darkness of the night 

exploded into lights 

lights falling from the sky 

in colored petals 

a rain of stars that burnt 

into the air 

full of phosphorescent joy 

crashing against 

the polished marble of the waves 

burning the sea in liquid colors. 
ANTIGONE KEFALA 


Antigone Kefala was born in Romania 
of Greek parents, emigrated to New 
Zealand and came to Australia in 

the 1960s. She works as an arts 
administrator with the Australia 
Council. She has written three 

verse volumes and a book of fiction. 
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long as I didn’t have to make the final 
decision. I could stay here reading and 
writing and doing a bit of water-color 
and go in when [I felt hungry, to eat 
rye bread and cottage cheese and 
lovely cold salad. Which Chris loathes. 


Almost out of the town a small boy 
with a dedicated face bounded 
forward four or five slow paces, raised 
his right arm from behind him in a 
wide arc and let fly. His hand was 


empty. 


; ee Sunday, Chris took | 


‘Once the New World, Ephesus — 
| then gradually, a province of Empires 


Helen and me for a long drive into the 
blossom-covered hills where, as usual, 
I saw at least six places I would rather 
live than here. Helen read in the back 
seat. I know better than to call, 
“Helen, do look at this.” She seemed 
content, though, if not actually happy. 
We stopped twice, once for coffee and 


Traveller’s sketches _ 
MONUMENT 


A misty rain 
tinted with green 
steadily sifted 

on the wintry trees. 


The light fell Gonied. 

through gothic windows 

on carvings, standards — 
overcrowded tombs 

the dead, buried upright 

below the marble floors. 

Their breath | |. 
blew thinly through your none 

the chill of time. 


‘WORSHIP 


They ate he soil, slep! with it, 
the scent coursing their blood 
till they were filled with earth, 
took the sheep for lovers 
prayed t in mutilated voices, 
in harsh goat tongues they sang 
of rocky sites, hard winters 
echoes of wind at night 
in the rough trees. 


The arms of the white statue 
on the peak 

stretching like giant horns 
in the spring sun. 


LOOKING romanps 
fan ees, 


She was on the 
like her mother 

looking towards the same 
wetsea. 


balcony © 


The place full oe ruins 
coalloaders _ . 

| people t with furrowed faces 
a the pemnee : 
: _ ANTIGONE KEFALA 
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buns for Chris and me — nothing for 
Helen — and once for lunch. Helen had 
brought her own — two slices of 
chicken and three lettuce leaves. It 
turned out she had seen everything a 
couple of times before this but I had 
not. There was a perfectly lovely old 
house at Toodyay overlooking the 
town and the Avon — I’d have given a 
lot to have moved straight in. 

One good thing about living miles 


finor 


In Asia] 


growing yet more wealthy, life easy. 


A renowned ‘Temple, amphitheatre, rich 


brothels 


(there were decent artists, sculptors, 
a great philosopher); | 


refuge for the exiled, 
for expatriates, comfortable. 


Once the New World, its broad processional 


way : | 
-_ with columns of generals, colonial 
administrators; 


I linger on ancient marble sweeping between 
- worn Turkish hills in a landscape 
_ where each rising step is a labor. 


I feel I have lived here, 


| too distant to settle without resentment; 
| never intending to die here, arguing with 


myself, 


| participating with half-heart i in its foreign, 


secondary cattire — 


in ‘Asia Minor 
on aremote estate 


withdrawn from sablic position, 


in dialogue with my work — 
| at times with the Masters’ 


or merging with the forest. and its nature, 
_ trying my hand at agriculture 


winters in mute labor i 


when I should oo left for Athens or 
~— : 


time to time | 
bizarre ends of the Empire 


pleased ~~ CC 
in search of some ancient self, 


or to annihilate mye ~ 


feed of too much caring, 


drinking with ee Straugors 


| left to raising a family, 
, panty a poy — 


_ ALLEN AFTERMAN 


Born in the USA of Russian parents, 


| Allen Afterman lectured in law at 


various universities, including 


| Melbourne, until he resigned in 
1973 to become a full-time writer. 


He lives on a farm in New South 


¥ Wales and ia, written « a new tee 
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from one’s family; my children might 
start buying their own records instead 
of pinching mine. Though they’d 
probably come to stay for longer and 
the records might go back with them 
just the same. Only more of them at a 
time. I wish I could remember about 
the records when I am at their places 
instead of always when I am at home 
and can do nothing about it. 

Would a telephone call sound too 
peremptory? 


Pale yellow grass sprang from the 
red summer roadside. Only the bunchy 
wattles cared nothing for the heat, 
and the scornful feckless sunflowers. 


Alsi has just been into town to 
shop. She was to have picked up my 
photographs. I ordered three of the 
one used at the top of her column. It is 
sweet. Every time I look at it I am 
reassured that the engaging Helen is 
there still behind that Helen-once- 
removed facade. But maybe this Helen 
is good for me. She keeps me alert. My 
son Christopher is too indulgent, 
minds nothing and laughs at some of 
my worst faults. But then he doesn’t 
see so much of me, locked into his 
room with his philosophy books. Helen 
and I are together often and try as I 


| At Saleem’s tomb © . 
there was a sense of ay 
about the Muslims’ faces, 

a dim light poured through 

carved marble windows, — 

the air thick with incense; 

pilgrims stared at the bed 

where the guru had once lain, | 

there was the presence of a man : 
in the perfumed cloths, — 

the empty shroud... 


An old man gave mea string 

to tie on the marble window, 

to make one wish | 

which the guru would bring true; 
I stared at the bed . 
where the vacant cloths lay, 

my heart felt cool. 

as the white marble, soundproof wale 
so I tied the red string — 

and it fluttered like blood 
against the -_ stone 


In that moment i believed 
in eternity, forever .. 


Saleem Doe’ Ss tomb 
Ki ing Akbar’ s eee Agra, 


at present hi n. 
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might I continue to make mistakes 
which she zealously picks up. My 
biggest fault is my _ ingratiating 
manner. Expect to be found wanting 
and that’s what you’ll surely be. 

I see Helen as a challenge. I WILL 
please her. Somehow! Not with food, 
though. That is a lesson thoroughly 
learned. Offering food means you are 
deliberately trying to make her fat. 
You know perfectly well that she’s 
still on tomato and egg and can’t eat 
another thing for four days more. I am 
always lying to her about thickening 
in the gravy and butter under the 
chop. Chris will eat watery gravy but 
he doesn’t like it, preferring to eat less 
of the things he likes providing they 
are cooked the way he likes them — 
1.e., stodgy. 


My point of view ts lost in yours. I 
defend myself from the point of view of 
what you believe and only remember 
later what are my own beliefs. I betray 
myself. 


Alas came home last week with 
two articles purchased from robbers at 
Cottesloe. A bolero of smudgy floral 
taffeta that was in fashion 20 years 
ago, for $18, and a scarf of pure silk, 
vintage maybe 1918, for seven. The 
scarf terribly grubby, the _ bolero 
cracking in places. I am learning to 
convert sharp indrawn breaths into 
beginnings of sentences. 

Like “What!” to “It is perfectly 
lovely.” 

Today I have laundered them and I 
use the word in its most precious 
sense. Lux flakes and rainwater and 
lukewarm at that. Rolled into a towel 
to dry and ironed with a warm iron. 
The bolero came up beautifully, three 
shades lighter and proving to have a 
warm cream background, not dirty 
fawn. Fondly I smooth it with my 
fingers. This is the stuff of my youth. 

The scarf, sadly, remains badly 
stained. 

Helen is pleased. 


He forces us to recognise that good 
and evil spring from the same source. 
He will not let us love his characters 
unless we do so knowingly, seeing 
them whole. If there is a single facet 
we do not embrace then our love is no 
such thing. 


Heten rang at six this morning to 
tell us they have reached Mildura. So 
thankful to know this after hearing 
that snow and floods will hold up 
travellers for a couple of days. Helen 
says they are ahead of this and will 
reach Sydney in two days’ time. 
Charges reversed — thank goodness 
Chris asked her to do this. Helen 
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sounded as if her cold were worse but 
she said no, just the same. Thank 
goodness again that Ian is with her. 
She said it took 10 hours to drive over 
the rough patch just over the border. 
She also asked me to telephone Ian’s 
mother, which I was happy to do until 
I came to do it. Who knew but what 
she might be thinking Helen had 
enticed her son from his loving home 
to live a life of sin in Sydney and my 
daughter not like that at all. But of 
course she has met Helen and must 
have recognised a well-brought-up girl. 
I hope I sounded respectable over the 
telephone. I tried to. 

Ian’s mother said she had been 
going to ring me later today to see if I 
had heard anything of them because 
she knew they wouldn’t ring twice. 
Nor even once, I nearly told her, had it 
been going to cost them. 

Rang my friend Judith after. She 
disclosed casually that she and Chris 
were at school with Mrs Bannister, 
Ian’s mother. The Rookes are an old 
south-west farming family. That was 
her maiden name. I am delighted. 


The first thing I noticed was the 
wind, though it was more like a 
profound disturbance of the air — a 
threat. The dry rustle of leaves 
accompanied the wind. Helen’s room, 
which normally does not receive much 
sun, became a cavern. Then the 
whispers of the leaves stopped. The air 
was still, apprehensively calm. The 
light became dimmer inside. Outside it 
was like the reflection in a dark 
mirror. Shadows trembled and 
blurred at the edges. The loveliest 
were thrown by the leaves — light and 


feathery, dark only at their centres. 
The black moon glided over the rim of 
the sun. 

Then it was bright again. The 
stillness left the air and life began 
again. The eclipse had passed. 


The beach gods 


Do gods spit and crackle in the heat? 

They put off their wings, their beaked heads 
their yellow-fanged muzzles — 

they are rocks on a beach in summer 

with a salt frost blistering their skin. 


They have shrugged up out of the sand 

to the amazement of those children 
fortifying castle. 

They are dark although the sand dazzles, 

they appear to intend to stay 

despite the coming and going of the sea 

which until now was also thought of as a 
god. 


They have nothing to say 
except for their dark intrusion on us. 
They neither caw like a crow nor whimper 


like a wolf — 

they have put off those childish 
masquerades 

for the enduring inertia of rock 

being gods. 


Maybe if only the sea were as still as death 
we could see them move, 
or if the sea would remain as quiet as death 
we could hear them breathe 

ANDREW TAYLOR 
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A Century Ago, Our First Tourists Were 
Discovering Tasmanias Many Treasures 


In 1877, the infamous Port Arthur 
penal settlement on Tasmanias 
Tasman Peninsula closed. Its 
scores of buildings stood stark, 
empty, hauntingly silent. 


Within a few short years, the first 
curious tourists came to walk 
where once convicts and redcoats 
had walked, and lived, and died. 


From across the world and 
throughout Australia they came, 
to marvel at this renowned already 
decaying “monument to man's 
inhumanity to man”. 


Anthony Trollope, author of the 
“Palliser” novels came, and went 
away waxing poetic about this 
beautiful island, and its Inglorious 
past. 


Melbourne journalist Marcus 
Clarke came to write a newspaper 
article about Port Arthur. 


He departed, so inspired by this 
haunting site, that he wrote 

a novel set in Port Arthur and 
another Tasmanian convict “hell 
hole’, Macquarie Harbour. 

The novel? “For the Term of His 
Natural Life” 


When 100 years ago the Bulletin 
began to make a name for itself, 
so Tasmanias tourist industry was 
being born. 


Today, Tasmania is Australia’s 
number one package holiday 
destination. 


Come on down and discover the 
beauty, history, and many other 


treasures of Tasmania for yourself. 


Come meet the people who make 
Tasmania the relaxed, friendly 
island that it is. 


And there are so many ways to 
enjoy a Treasure Island holiday - 
coach holidays, fly-drive, 
campervan, camping, holiday 
cottages and apartments. 


Come by sea, come by air. But 
come, soon. 


Ask about the huge variety of 
Treasure Island holidays at your 
local Travel Agent or Tasmanian 
Government Tourist Bureau, 

129 King Street, Sydney; 

256 Collins Street, Melbourne; 

217 Queen Street, Brisbane; 

32 King William Street, Adelaide; 
Capital Savings Centre, City Walk, 
Canberra; 


Cnr. Hay and William & % 
Streets, Perth. . 


Tasmania, [he Treasure Island. 


A medical graduate 
Goldsworthy is mar 
fellow graduate, 
children. He wor. 

morning, minds the 


INVITATION TO A 
WEEDING 


By PETER GOLDSWORTHY 


ARRY was living in Mile End at 
the time. A lone ethnic Australian, 
marooned in a Mediterranean Sea. 

“Third largest Greek city in the 
world!” he told me once, his arm 
encompassing the street. “After 
Athens and Melbourne!” 

It almost might have been, too. 
Rows of rainbow-painted houses, neat 
vegetable gardens, fat children chasing 
round footballs across the roads. 

He was renting his house from a 
neighbor — Con, of all the names for a 
landlord. Con was a local success 
story. He’d landed with only a knife in 
his pocket, and now he owned half the 
street. A self-made man, putting his 
sons through Dental School and 
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taking holidays in Greece every 
winter. Such class mobility was too 
much for Harry — in his cosmology a 
peasant was always a peasant. He 
showed me a postcard Con had sent 
him during his last trip home — a color 
snap of the Parthenon. 

“He'll probably turn it into flats!” 
Harry sneered. 

® 

The first time I dropped in, the 
house was easy to find. There was only 
one front yard that could belong to 
Harry — a forest of weeds, a lawn that 
was almost a hedge, and the inevitable 
motorbike dismantled across the 
verandah. 

“Buon giorno!” he shouted from 


the front door, and grinned. “It’s all 
Greek to me!” 

He was studying modern languages 
at Flinders — Italian, Politics and 
Philosophy. He was finishing his 
doctorate, too — he’d been finishing it 
for years. I was never quite sure which 
discipline it belonged to — perhaps 
even Genetics. Tracing some unlikely 
lineage from Marx through Einstein to 
Gramsci et al. I tried to read it once, 
but it was beyond me. Written in that 
private language of philosophers — 
that thick German dialect full of 
polysyllables and conjoint’ words. 
Words like eschatology, and dialectic, 
and non-problematical, scattered 
across the pages like weeds in a lawn. 

“If the masses can’t understand it,” 
I teased him, “how can it help?” 

“Who needs to understand it?” 
he answered. “No one understands 
Marx. I’m establishing a sacred text 
—a Vulgate Bible. As soon as that was 
translated into English, Christianity 
began to go down the drain!” 

He didn’t really believe that, of 
course. Just showing me he could 
articulate my views better than I 
could. We often argued by parody — 
supplying caricatures of each other’s 
opinions. The old undergraduate 
games. 

“Sack your gardener,” I advised 
him as [I left. “If your front yard looks 
like this, it’s no wonder your thesis 
needs weeding too!” 

“Priorities, comrade,” he _ retalia- 
ted, with ironic emphasis on the 
second word. Always one jump ahead. 

* 

His mother was visiting next time I 
dropped in. On her hands and knees in 
the drive-way, forking up weeds. 

“It makes me sick just to look at 
it!” she said, sweating and red-faced in 
the Mediterranean sun. 

“What will the neighbors think, eh 
Mum?” Harry winked. He _ was 
relaxing on a banana lounge, listening 
to bouzouki music and thumbing 
through a dictionary. Looking for big 
words, I guessed. 

“Well, ’'m certainly not doing it for 
you!” his mother wheezed. ‘You’ve 
got to have some consideration for 
your neighbors!” 

She was right, of course — clichés 
almost always are. That’s how they 
get to be clichés — democratically 
elected truth. But she needed help all 
the same, so I peeled off my shirt and 
grabbed a shovel. 

Harry didn’t move, and I didn’t 
really expect him to. You had to hand 
it to him — he didn’t lift his eyes once 
from his book. No trace of guilt or 
shame or moral obligation stained his 
face. As he’d often told me, he was free 
of all that crap. 
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schedt d plans in advance, and then be reminded 


priate time by an alarm whilst the 


~en_command, display a 
/ monthly calendar showin 
have appointments. 
Besides managing your schedule, your 
Micro-Planner 1s a full function calculator, a 
: g clock and calendar plus it also has 
|a memo function. $99.95* 


SHARP MADE THE CALCULATOR 
WHAT IT IS TODAY. 


EL 401 Full function 
calculator with clock, alarm 
and stopwatch. $32.90* 


CT 510 The ideal gift for 

the international traveller. , 
Features include world time, 

triple alarm, separate time 


Number One in Calculators. 


and calculator display. All 
housed in an elegant folding 
case. $94.95* 


*SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE Design and specifications subject to change without notice. 


Sydney 7289111; Melbourne 3295344; Brisbane 528922; Adelaide 2237800; Perth 2777477. 


Introducing the revolciionary Snake Micro-Planner, 
EL 6200. A planner so advanced you simply key-in your 
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“Try under B for Bludger,” I 
suggested, but he only turned the 
music up. The theme from Zorba. 

The two of us sweated on in the 
heat, getting nowhere. It seemed the 
more you pulled those weeds, the more 
tightly the planet held on to them. 
Con was out tending his zucchini, and 
he leant on his spade watching us for a 
while. After a minute or two he 
couldn’t take any more, and jumped 
over the fence to help. Perhaps it was 
only the music that drew them, but 
soon half the neighborhood had joined 
him, jammed into Harry’s front yard. 
A whole village of Greeks, weeding and 
turning over the earth, or just sitting 
on their backsides passing round wine 
and cakes. Someone was_ even 
sweeping his motorbike into a tidy 
heap in a corner of the verandah. 

“It’s the revolution!” I chortled 
to Harry. “A spontaneous uprising! 
You’ve oppressed their neighborhood 
too long!”’ 

The sweat, the heat and the wine 
were all getting to me, and I prattled 
on. 

“You want them to seize the means 
of production,” I laughed, “and all 
they want you to do is weed your 
bloody garden!”’ 

I think even Harry saw the joke, 
but for sheer cheek he took some 
beating. He handed round the retsina, 
he practised his conversational Greek 
— or Italian — but he didn’t break one 
blade of grass. 

“Don’t worry,” he confided as I left. 
“T’ll plant them all again tomorrow!” 

8 

I dropped in again a month later, 
and he had. And watered them as well 
by the looks. Or perhaps it was only a 
new crop. 

He was working on an article for 
the New Left Review. Something 
about migrant factory fodder and 
wage exploitation. I don’t know where 
he thought he was living — some 
ghetto tenement in Harlem, maybe. 

I guess he just couldn’t see the 
Holdens in every drive, the color TV 
aerials on every chimney. They didn’t 
fit into his framework. Perhaps Mile 
End was just the nearest he could find 
to a slum within driving distance of 
Flinders University, and the weeds 
were just a symbol. An expression of 
solidarity and noble poverty. Perhaps 
he just couldn’t face the truth. 

He laughed when I told him. 
‘“What’s truth?” he said as I left. “It’s 
more honest to pretend that this is 
Harlem, than to pretend that 
Harlem’s like this!” 

It was a good point, and I was still 
chewing it over as I drove away. 

Con was out hoeing his zucchini 
again. He didn’t wave. 
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One night she headless gave away the 
Old world, dreamed anew. Men 
Tall and small and pretty _ 
Thin slid in and out of her — 
Like maddened trombones blasting 
Her scales. 

The emptied armor 
Lay wherein she trusted, tranced. 


‘The hollow vizor’s chamber breathed 
Its last guffaw before 

Matters got really serious 

Even at a pinch you might say out of 
Hand at which nice point the 

Severed head, wide-eyed with 

Loss did dance towards her orchestrated 


Trunk, ready (as ever) with a few 
Home academic truths: 

“Deluded and unconscious 
Woman! Enact your matey operations, 
Revisit life, visit the 
Dead, forage the skull, the skin 
The skin,” it moaned “but shot you 
Are of my sublimity.”’ 

The groaning trombones 
Strained in Liebestod and, 

Thickening on her tongue, the dream 
Died in the dawn. FAY ZWICKY 


_ Sleeping badly, he’ d wake! inarage 


To recover the loss. Loss of what? _ 


| He could never be sure. At his age 
| (Hardly love but a spasm perhaps?) 


LA tight squeeze of the heart - _ nothing m 10re- 


He’d assure himself, breathing alone in the - 
Darkness. Yet why did he look to the door 


| Asif something had come and was S gone? 


| Mysterious i injury, ill and yet never quite 
| Ill enough, it would seem (for a time) _ 


As if she'd never been. By the light 


Of a day he’d see a girl walking away © 


In the rain — a casual profile, the turn 
Of a wrist, the drop of a head. She 


| Didn’t exist, had never. He’d learn 


To forget, to begin to forget 


He would sleep again. 
peacefully dead 


Obscurely and | 


| To the world, breathing easy. Yet suddenly 


dreaming, 


| Awake to himself in the dark of the bed 


somewhere 
In an endless passage started to howl. 


Fay ZWICkY 


Fay Zwicky was born in Melbourne in 1933 and trained as a concert pianist. 
As well as writing poetry, she lectures in English at the University of WA. 
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AUSTRALIANS 
AND THE 
JACARANDA 


By CATHERINE HOFFMAN, born in Hungary, who came to Australia in 1956. 
She has written several novels but has not as yet had one published. 


Tue man woke ashen. Again. The 
matter-of-fact ugliness of his room, 
his stained quilt, the ricketty table, 
the whole bungled, poverty-stricken 
sparseness of his’ reality came 
bounding, no — lancing in. It could 
have slashed him open, he who had 
never been quite opened by anything. 
But it didn’t. He killed it off in his 
head. He leant on an_e almost 
unshaking elbow. And lit a cigarette. 
His grey mouth, still handsome, 
perhaps with some reconciliation or a 
daily courage, smoked on. 

Outside he heard rain. No, not rain, 
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he knew from its more directed 
gentleness. His wife was in the garden. 
As she hosed the grass at dawn he 
could feel her small, cautious, 
trembling step. Her flowers and trees. 
He dressed. Soberly into his ironed 
trousers. Indifferently into the shirt 
that never soiled on him. Meticulously 
into the Viennese shoes that never 
aged. 

He walked down into his (it was not, 
and would by no breach of taste or 
imagination ever be, his!) garden. 
He smoked more meditatively on a 
new cigarette. One hand in pocket, 
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head slightly bent in question, he 
approached his wife. As always. 

Who, with one leg softly curved out 
behind her as if in the first step of a 
dance, was hosing the dawn garden. 
The grace and obsession of a child, he 
saw. And fearing, smiled. 

The hose in her small hand. She 
turned. Slowly. When she saw him, her 
graceful, dancing leg drew back under 
her as she demurred, surprised. Her 
head lay down submissively on her 
shoulder, smiling, startled. Shy and 
undefended as a child. She was smiling 
like her own children, he saw. And 
caught his breath. As she stood there 
shining at him in the dawn, water and 
light sparkling out of her hand. His 
wife, he thought. And could have 
wept. For the continuing child in her, 
unbetrayed. 

So they stood like that, shy and 
new and helpless together until she 
became his wife again. 

“Kiki, dearest,” the little girl was 
his amused and_ gently speaking 
woman again, “what a_ beginning 
summer day...” 

When nothing could be beginning 
or summery in this land. 

The water crashed on the grass. 
The summer morning was lambent 
and musical with dove cries. She came 
towards him. They offered each other 
themselves, in an intimacy of face to 
face which was not quite a kiss, 
yet more profound than a caress. Her 
skin and softness; and he was given 
some strength. They could separate 
now, rebalanced by the assurance of 
flesh. 

“Isn’t it wondrous,” her soft arm 
and voice wound around him like 
fugue music, “this unbelievably 
beautiful exotica.” Her quaintly 
Baroque Hungarian lulled him from 
his drier German levels. “It was in 
sky-blue Abazia that I first read of a 
certain, mysterious tree whose beauty 
was said to be the essence of caprice 
and danger, but I feel,’ she turned 
now, pointing intimately, “it is not 
any of these, rather, a great loveliness, 
oh — almost perfection, and its name 
in Australian, for it cannot’ be 
English,” she laughed it out like the 
punch-line of a joke, “it is said — 
‘Jacaranda’ —.” 

She pointed him towards. the 
towering blue-purple tree flowering in 
bells of lilac over the fence. 

‘“Jac-a-ran-da?’’ he asked back, 
shouting the humorous, the ugly 
antipodean name. 

To the man it was as if his wife had 
cracked an obscenity. They both 
laughed, she elated, he ashamed. But 
it was only because of her eyes’, her 
arms’, her whole body’s involvement 
with the tree. 
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To the woman, something of the 
tree was disclosing itself. 

To his discomfort, even distress, the 
man saw her leading him towards it, 
good heavens! by the hand. With the 
hand of a child she led. Jerking him, 
dangling him behind her own ecstasy. 
He didn’t want to, he was a man, not 
to be led, not beneath the tree. He 
gambolled with his feet, a_ boy, 
momentarily. 

“Kata,” he laughed, he hoped in- 
dulgently, “I must protest! I am not,” 
he pulled mock-playfully, “a child 
to be led...” 

But she was now an obsessed thing. 
All energy and purpose now. Her dark, 
girl’s head turning, speaking, no, ah, 
singing, miming to him, no, not in 
English! 

“*You shall be led by the hand of a 
child to the throne of a King’,” he 
heard from her, from all of her, the 
English poet sing. 

Singing. Her hand. Letting him go. 
Cutting him adrift in the dawn, adrift 
into himself. Thrusting him, loosening 
him, letting him into the blue ecstatic 
chaos of Jacaranda in whose lilac and 
overpowering wings flamed that dawn 
the majesty of her dread and 
luminous King. 

“Kata,” the husband said. 

And she salvaged him from the 
peril of her blue burning King by 
quietly turning him, leading him, at 
last walking softly with him up the 
garden again. 


The little old couple 


A bright sunny day 

and the little old couple 

from down the street 

are on the go again 

— he wears a broad-brimmed hat 

and she an old floppy bonnet 

and they move past the houses 

— he with a handful of wild oats and clover 

torn up from the gutter 

and she with some flowers snapped off 
through front fences... 

‘‘She’s dying to get into 

my daisies,” says my wife ostentatiously 
hanging 

her purple pyjama-suit over the verandah 
railing, 

‘Some day, when I’m out, 

she'll get at em...” 
The Chinese wind-chimes in the sun- 

room 
tinkle agreement. 


They are gone now 
— all down the street their eccentric theft 


-bemusing housewives caught flat-footed in 


shadowed doorways. 
BRUCE DAWE 
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“Kiki, this is a surprisingly in- 
teresting, a botanically enchanting 
country,” she reached up to adjust his 
anyhow correct tie, “this ‘Aussie’ 
land!” 

They laughed at the parody which 
dismissed any threat of national 
attachment. 

“Are the children awake?” she 
asked as they walked up the brick 
stairs to their flat. 

“When I looked in, the fatty was 
snoring like a pasha and little Magda 
as regally as a prince.” 

They laughed and hugged softly for 
the accuracy of his observation. 
Gently clasped in the protection of her 
camaraderie, the dry man chanced to 
reflect; these were islanded moments 
of peace in the occasional peril of his 
long and (by almost every criterion) 
loving marriage to a religious Jewess. 

In the kitchen she got his things 
ready. Thermos, lunch — liverwurst 
and cheese. He kissed her by the door. 
She nuzzled her face into his hands 
before he left. 

On the long train journey to the 
factory the man repeated the word, 
the joke. 

“Jacaranda,” once he said. 

His wife deemed it perfect. He took 
a cigarette from his packet. But the 
book of Abazia had been more exact. 
He remembered the _ lilac lace 
reflecting and blooming on her face 
and its essence he saw was indeed 
capricious and yes — yes, dangerous. 
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PAPER BIRDS 


From a novel in progress by ROBIN WALLACE-CRABBE 


A SHEET of the Sun News-Pictorial 
flapped its wings, rose above the 
pavement, faltered, then fell, shud- 
dering at the smell of dog urine, 
against the stained wall of the 
Brotherhood of St Laurence. 

“Birdie,” The Actor called to the 
broken creature, both crumpled, out of 
breath with trying. “Sweet birdie.” 

Shuffling steps led him in the 
direction of the paper in its plumage of 
dot screen and Roman type. 

The sheet tested its wings, 
uncertain of the approaching figure, 
anxious for sufficient wind to lift its 
burden of information off the 
footpath, out of harm’s way. From the 
far side of a tram the air bestirred 
itself. It pushed against the flat, dirty 
walls of buildings as it funnelled along 
the street picking up a litter of paper, 
dust and ash. Myriad multi-colored 
wrappings, reincarnated by the gust, 
took flight into the sky watched by 
isolated, grey-clad bipeds wrapped 
against the cold in tattered clothes 
passed down through the layers of 
society and in folded sheets. of 
newspaper assembled by sub-editors 
with ready minds and an eye for the 
main chance. 

The wind foiled The Actor, 
collected the passenger and lifted it 
above the roof of the charitable 


This low-profile journalism based on. a 


freeway — 


| my thoughts continually in front” of a : 


woman's” | 
| belly get dazzled and 


tnd too soon - a 


| not doing anything to help me wake - 


except _ 


Brotherhood where, exhilarated, it 
sloped its wings and crossed the street 
to rise in an air current up the side of 
the tall Housing Commission flats. 

“Bye bye, birdie ... goodbye, pretty 
bird.” 

The Actor turned in at a doorway 
to take shelter. He fossicked in his 
pocket for a butt; selected, by touch, a 
short one, hunched his shoulders to 
protect the flame and lit up. 

The paper bird swooped low over 
the O’Dwyer Family, turned towards 
the abortion clinic, lifted its head to 
the sun, soared until.a fast cloud cut 
out its brief light, then dived to crash 
on the chimney of a three-storey 
terrace displaying an illuminated sign, 
two words in neon script, Arneford 
Chambers. 

At the time the newspaper crashed 
a weedy individual stepped out of a 
laneway into the street. He wore a 
military jacket, thin black trousers 
patched on one knee and a pair of 
narrow cream shoes. Jauntily he 
crossed the street, rising on the balls of 
his feet with a spring at each step as 
though a part of his body was in 
constant revolt against the flattening 
laws of gravity. He stopped outside the 
O’Dwyer Family, pressing himself 


against its bright pink wall to pick up 
any traces of the sun’s heat that might 


tickling - — Toad Autumn, then the summer _ 


of the 


washing machine full of bad food like a . 


brain. 
turning in a widening but t pointless one 
ona diamond bee a, dim! Christ, 
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be stored there, while staring at the 
facade of Arneford Chambers. From 
that position he could not see the 
newspaper that was stuck in a valley 
between the roof line and the vertical 
side of the chimney. 

The Actor crossed the street, 
timing his shuffle to avoid a tram, 
aiming for the O’Dwyer Family, the 
one drink he could afford and some 
conversation at the bar. He considered 
it a duty to spend his last coin in such 
a way since it was only thus that he 
could share his wisdom and culture 
with fellow beings, shut out, as he was, 
from more established intellectual 
circles. Before entering the bar he 
paused to look up along the pink wall 
at the flattened figure of the person he 
called Nailer. The Actor shook his 
head and proceeded to the dim light 
and its warmth. 

Nailer crossed as the sun made 
another brief appearance and entered 
Arneford Chambers’ through the 
panelled door, paying no attention to 
a polished knocker. The long cream 
shoes, bright in the gloom, found their 
way up to the top floor. There seemed 
to be nobody about; the only noise 
was a radio on the floor below. The 
inhabitants would be out seeking 
lunches at hotels and dull cafes. 


iy 


He tried the first door along the PATRICK COOK 
corridor; it opened. The routine was 
familiar. He had done the same kind of 
thing before; small pickings but safe. g 6) 
It was not a search for salvation, 
economic or otherwise; he was beyond 
that. 

“Very like a whale,’ quoth The 
Actor, staring down at an ambiguous 
shape of spilt wine on the bar. He was 
happy, having located Black. Black, 
one way or another, had found money. 

“Very: like a whale,” he repeated, 
looking about with a defiant Shake- 
spearean eye while obliterating the 
image with the side of his hand. 

Nailer was inside the room, alone 
with a pair of love birds whose cage 
hung by the window. The _ birds 
chirped, or tweeted. Nailer could not 
work out what kind of song it was but 
he knew they sounded loud, louder 
than the noise they made. In the space 
he now shared briefly with the two 
birds and with the hosts of minute 
creatures inhabiting cracks and 
crevices, folds of cloth, the air or 
nestling between settled particles of Kind King Konrad frees the peasants. 
dust, he was conscious of a depressing 
neatness, even of order. Nothing was 
out of place. Clothes, carefully folded, 
lay on the frayed brocade bedspread. A 
dark wood hanging cupboard was 1979 
closed, its key bright in a_ brass- 


rimmed hole. A small chest of drawers Great age of the banal! The nation’s leader, 
hinted at nothing. The armchair had trailing the arrows of many party pygmies 
nothing draped upon it to obscure dust still leaves by the front entrances 
collected in the indents about its in a shower of angry soup, eggs, tomatoes, 


and other expressions of disenchantment, his eyes 
shrinking like well-placed currants in the 

inert pudding of his face, that dull vehicle 
desperately trying to belong Life wasn’t meant 


velvet buttons. Everything was tinted 
mustard by a holland blind filtering 
the only light and isolating the love 
birds from more bizarre flying 
creatures of the outside world. . 
There was a small mirror hanging to be interesting but we are shipping off our stools 
an the well with the tedium of staying awake even though we realise 
. the silicon chips are cashing us in and that all unawares 
Nailer flinched to see a_ grey- 


; the warfare called “work” has become 
skinned head stare back from under one long R & R where the child-like piping 


the heavy ridge of his brow. Reflex of Project Australia invites a collective return 
brought a hand to tangled black curls; to what’s left of the womb — this is the kind of party 
a thought brought it back to his side. where we feel somebody is having it good 
The face asked, What have you to do (as we pick our way over the one-o’clock-in-the-morning detritus) 
in such a room? but it doesn’t appear to be us Oops 
Resting on top of the chest of sorry about those fingers sport could you by any chance 


tell me where they've hidden the... ? Well thanks anyway... No don’t 
get up off the floor you look so comfortable there really 

and truly we are in the hands of the great god Mush 

a man’s best friend is his husky (or is it his Esky?) 

and the sub-zero weather is sinking us ever deeper 


drawers was a faded sepia photograph 
of a woman with dark shadowed eyes. 
The image faded out to where it was 
cut by a stained oval mount. 

Toes of . pair of brogues, cracked 
and deep red with polish, peeped from 


the tasselled edge of the bedspread, into our parkas even on Sunday when somebody’s sour daughters 


cluster around the church-organ and the mikes cluttering 


surprised at their strange relations the steps of the alter to soft rock us 

moving about over the lino floor. into the arms of our friendly neighborhood Jesus while the old believers 
Nailer went through the drawers. stare stony-faced as Ogalala Sioux at the new age 

None contained money. One was filled where the Eezee-Fix St Luke-warm Gosplan is calculated : 

with documents, a small leather- to renew the pews and pledges and make something like holiness out of 


the magpies diving on the retreating worshippers from camphor-laurels 
at Pentecost, and the Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi 
has become paper-rilled lamp chops long since . . . 


bound note book and Press clippings: 
paper evidence of a life. The rest were 
chock-a-block with folded clothes. He 
had not previously come across such a BrucE DAWE 
well-ordered room. 
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He opened the hanging cupboard. 
Four suits and a dressing gown in a 
row, all facing the same way. There 
was nothing else in there. 

The birds twittered in their cage 
(chirped or twittered) and jumped 
from perch to perch, excited by the 
progress of the search. If he stood still 
and concentrated, Nailer could hear 
the radio below. He could not hear 
The Actor quoting at the bar over the 
road but knew that on any day he was 
sure to appear there asking for men 
about him that were fat or observing 
the movement of a wood to the 
O’Dwyer Family castle walls. 

The birds’ presence was irritating 


and Nailer did not like his work. He | 


was calm enough and used to finding 
nothing, but the  neatness 


of their foreign habitations and of an 
imagined, fantastic capacity 


at home, but not at home in that 
well-ordered, half-lit room. 
intensified the search. 

No treasure under the mattress nor 
stuffed between the layers of 
bedclothes. The indignant shoes were 
examined and found empty of all but 
grey metal trees. 

He had a second look through the 
drawer filled with documents. There 
were debenture certificates, papers 
relating to the Rehabilitation De- 
partment, the Press clippings, a 
bundle of photographs of a woman 
standing outside buildings in foreign 
cities, a tobacco tin containing war 
ribbons and a couple of medals. 
Beneath an open-weave cloth bag 
filled with lavender was the note book 
or, perhaps, a diary. 

There was nothing stuffed behind 
the mirror. Nailer picked up _ the 
framed sepia woman from on top of 
the chest of drawers. The backing was 
held in place by four pieces of pressed 
metal, each fastened to the frame by a 
centre pin. He separated the backing 
board, the image, the mount, the glass. 
The shaded, photographed eyes 
displayed no surprise at being left to 
view an ornate pressed metal ceiling. 

Frustrated, tempted to abandon 
the search, he went in deeper, with 
anger. Where there was a neat room 
there was money. Discovering nothing 
convinced him that richer spoils than 
initially anticipated were concealed in 
that sparseness. 

The Actor, abandoning one of 
Black’s stories of Cunnamulla — a pig 
shoot story — walked to the street 
door and caught sight of a familiar 
though unmet figure. 


“There goes The Gentry,’ he 


was | 
unnecessary and unexpected. It would | — 
be preferable not to rob the poor. He | 
did it because of fear of the rich, fear | 


for | He he 
revenge. In the rooming houses he felt | © 


i | Change of government 


through a sea sof blood, 


: Man's hopes, you say, can only bud 
_ By mulching them with gouts of blood. 
_ As from the protozoic slime 
_ Crawled once the favored child of time, 
So, dripping from his crimson sea, 


n proclaims the jubilee, 
ng squads and guillotines, 


_ Direc ed by Robespierres in jeans, 


«Will scour the race from ancient mould 


And usher in the age of gold. 


- Bu why. should blood make genes mutate 
To this regenerated state? 


umes of verse. 


‘Trudging up the nes track, 
We ease our muscles and our back, 


Shifting a lamp without a light _ 
. From the left hand to oe right. 


muttered and shook his head with 
wonder at every person’s battle 
against the odds of time and death. 

The Actor had long been fascinated 
by the anonymous figure in neat 
three-piece suits, pressed shirts, cuff 
links, ties, who walked down _ to 
Angelino’s each midday for a light 
lunch; who, having eaten, stepped 
briskly around the block for exercise 
and then returned to the Arneford. It 
was not just the correctness of dress — 
though that was unusual — it was the 
head, the fine-boned face, wizened, 
seemingly without hair. It was the 
most delicate old head The Actor had 
ever seen and it gave its bearer the 
appearance of a snap-aged infant. 

Black called. As he turned The 
Gentry passed through the cast-iron 
gate posts of Arneford Chambers. 

“Pigs, Black, wear blue, and we 
don’t shoot them like that here in 
Victoria.” 

The love birds were freed in the 
search’s frenzied finale. The contents 
of cupboards and drawers were strewn 
about the room. 

Suddenly Nailer heard steps over 
the background of radio voices. A high 
wind slid the newspaper up on to the 
roof’s ridge, obscured from the street 
by a low colonnade topped with 
concrete urns. 

‘““And I say a wounded boar is 
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‘Sure, homo sapiens in swill 
| Will stay the same old species still, 


re joins in man’s genetic shape 


‘The tiger with the ox and ape. 
: Beware, lest from his dozing bed 


r his grinning sabred head. 
his gaze, when once aroused, 
e by Marxist jargon drowsed. 


Not here the Utopia you seek: — 


Abjure this sanguinary mystique, 
Whose dripping flint would strike more 


sparks 


From Montezuma than from Marx, 
And may the only blood you shed 

: Be: at the mirror — or in bed. 
- JOHN BRAY _ : 


JOHN BRAY 


something else. Fast, they are, stop at 
nothing.” Black was insistent. 

“What there?” That was all the 
sound the infant man uttered before 
the heel of a wide-welted brogue 
smashed down on the back of a 
seemingly translucent skull. He 
crumpled to the floor, striking his 
forehead on the grate of the tiny 
cast-iron fire place. 

Nailer was out the door, down the 
stairs and into the street. He crossed 
over, past the O’Dwyer Family and on 
beyond the slow soup kitchen queues. 

The newspaper lifted from the roof 
of Arneford Chambers, dived at the 
street, rose along the wall of the tall 
flats, sliding up, up, until the building 
abandoned the sky; then it sprang, 
free, into the chill air to hurry off in 
the direction of the Yarra River. 

The love birds, one blue, one green, 
perched on top of the hanging 
cupboard, interested in their freedom 
and in the still body on the floor. 

The Actor caught a glimpse of 
Nailer passing, abandoned Black and 
his tales of the west and slipped out 
the door to see what he could see of 
action in the funny theatre outside. 
He had confronted Nailer before; once 
he reluctantly forked out every penny 
he had — not much in it — under 
threat of a narrow blade. 

Nailer crossed in the direction of 
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the Fitzroy Town Hall. He was scared; 
scared cold. He walked with studied 
casualness along the footpath. From a 
distance The Actor could see the 
trouble that he had in swinging the 
right arm with the left leg. 

® 

The documents identified The 
Gentry as Harrison Bilk. The love 
birds had no certificates and only 
Harrison knew that they were called 
Wonder and Why. 

Late in the afternoon Harrison Bilk 
regained consciousness, crawled to the 
edge of his bed, raised himself up, then 
slumped forward to bleed on to the 
brocade spread. 

Wonder and Why hopped on to the 
chest of drawers, then fluttered over 
their dying keeper to perch on top of 
the open cage. 

Harrison had a call in his mind but 
could not make it. He made no sound 
kneeling there at the edge of his bed 
feeling the light level rise and fall. 

Death is upon me, he thought, and, 
even thinking, he had a plum in his 
mouth. He had long dreaded and 
expected such a death. Now he was in 
it his life was thinking itself slowly to 
blackness. 

“Judgment,” he called (or thought 
he called), then fell back on to the 
floor. 

The manageress of Arneford 
Chambers discovered Harrison on the 
morning of the following day, watched 
over by the love birds, his room raped. 
With skilful devotion to duty she 
cleaned up the mess and bathed the 
head of the body before reporting 
the death. Hers was a respectable 
establishment, continued employment 
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depended upon it remaining so. She 
determined to reduce the cause of 
death to a fall. 

For herself she liked things as nice 
as possible, for her employer she liked 
things to be still better. She knew that 
any little nastiness rubbed off. 

Harrison Bilk had been dead quite 
some time. Symptoms of late 
discovered death were not new to the 
manageress; in such a calling you 
simply learned to cope. She knew the 
procedure by heart. Yet, despite 
experience, she always allowed herself 
a time for quiet observation of the 
body with the luxury of submitting, 
for a minute, to a sense of the 
loneliness of death, wanting even 
those old men for company. 

After she had contacted the police 
and searched the room, in the wake of 
Nailer, for valuables, Mary Cardby 
(that was her name) locked the door, 
unrewarded for her pains except in 
that she had become the proud owner, 
after an acrobatic hunt, of a pair of 
love birds which she promptly called 
Lovey and Dovey, influenced by the 
late Mr _ Bilk’s” preference for 
connected names. Mary was amused 
to have called a bird of the parrot 
family, Dovey. 

@ 
William Bilk was not long in. It was 


dark. He arrived late after a day of 
what he thought of as “in the field,” 
doing a tour of institutions whose 
function it was to care for the 
delinquent young. He had accepted an 
invitation to eat at the last port of call 
and so arrived at his house after eight. 

To all intents and purposes the 
building was empty, but William knew 
better. His wife, Louise, would be at 
the far end, shut in her room, 
determined in her inhospitality. But 
William was used to Louise and so 
settled himself down to consider 
ordering for his winter’ spraying 
program. 

“Bordeaux,” he mouthed, “and lime 
sulphur; oh, of course, the winter oils.” 

The garden was not seven years 
old; already there was lichen on the 
trunk of a Rome Beauty. 

The telephone rang. William let it 
ring out. He enjoyed doing that; it 
tested the sincerity of Louise’s 
withdrawal from the world. But she 
was firm in her resolve, she did not 
stir, the message might never be 
delivered. 

William opened a favorite com- 
prehensive gardening book. He flipped 
through until he discovered a double 
page diagram of pruning techniques, 
then sat back and viewed the drawings 
in anticipation of a time awaiting him 


Apart 
In the curious country of your absence 
the dreamscapes fade: and small routines 
expand to fill whatever lies about them, 
fussy as fevers. 


A sort of dotty business invades me, 
files in through muffled passes, fording 
creeks 
of inattention like a marauding band 
all smeared in blackface. 


Absence, the dumb ox, bulks in my heart’s 
hearth 
where I could do without his hide and 
cheek: 
you do not slip through the sunlight- 
patterned garden 
diverted with blossoms 


which now are many, gaudy, subtle, strange 
their choruses of color. Music, play up, 
set throb these empty rooms with sonorous 
something, 
quavers and crotchets. 


Spring slips from one bright branch down to 
the next: 
offstage, space-time conceals you 
in a twist of the thread of the plot that we 
inhabit 
for some Jamesian reason 
connected perhaps with suspense, dear 
reader, 
or just the builder’s yen for such baroque 
flurries of complication: carrot and stick 
his rods of office? 


As well as writing verse and criticism, 
Chris Wallace-Crabbe lectures in the 
USA, UK and at Melbourne University. 


Morosely cutting toenails in the kitchen 
I overhear La ci darem la mano, 
a wireless call to me to put out cables 
to draw you soon back home. 
CHRIS WALLACE-CRABBE 
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that winter when he, too, would bring 
out his saw and secateurs. 

The phone rang again. He answered 
and was told of his uncle’s death. He 
thanked Miss Cardby, wondering if she 
could be Mrs, hung up, sat down again 
before the illustrations of mutilated 
trees and pondered what it could 
mean, the death of his uncle, Harrison. 

“T am the last living Bilk,” he 
pronounced, after some moments, 
instantly remembering Louise. But 
she was a Bilk only by marriage. 

The death excited him. It was 
something that had happened. It’s 
real, he thought. But then he thought 
it was not. “Real” was almost the 
antithesis of death. “No,” he said, “it 
is not real.” 

Then, “perhaps death alone is real.” 

But what was it and why was he 
excited? 

Harrison’s death was a nuisance. 
There would be things to _ do, 
unavoidable things; papers to sign. 
There would be a funeral to arrange 
and he would have to go through the 
effects. 

But the death was a stimulant of 
some kind which he was unable to 
identify. He was puzzled. 

Before William was married but 
after it was understood that he was 
adult, his father had attempted to 
explain about Harrison. About how he 
was different in a not altogether 
desirable fashion. He had certainly 
been an infrequent visitor to the 
family home. And when he came he 
seemed ... he would almost smile 
through the domestic evening ... he 
seemed superior. 

Then he had been almost exciting. 

William realised that that ex- 
citement was, in its nature, sexual. 

He wondered if there might be a 
small inheritance, a _ surprising 
something, despite Harrison’s address 
and lack of possessions. 

William Bilk desired money. 
Money, it seemed to him, would offer a 
way out of the dilemma of marriage to 
Louise. It would allow choice. But 
what would he choose? 

Now William was excited, although 
there had been little exciting about 
Harrison’s latter years. Parental 
disapproval had seemed appropriate; 
the uncle’s smile failed to lift the rest 
of his being above the slur of failure 
and some deeper, undefined, shame. 
Death fixed Harrison, defined him, 
ruled a margin around his life, placing 
part of the nephew within its bounds. 

Yet it was the intensification of a 
link with Harrison through death and 
the remote chance of a genetic fault 
transmitted his way that enlivened 
William’s interest in life. 


On the following day he _ took 


possession of the contents of the dead 
uncle’s room. There was a will in the 
hands of a solicitor; the fate of the 
debentures was dependent on the 
content of that document. He bundled 
up all papers of a legal or economic 
nature, surprised by their number and 
stimulated to hope that he might do 
better than previously imagined. 

William was the only mourner at 
the funeral. Louise refused to come 
and he had long since given up 
attempting to reason with her about 
such matters; indeed, about all 
matters. 

The plywood coffin was lowered 
into a grave. A minister standing at 
the other end of the rectangular 
excavation muttered well-remembered 
phrases. Clods resounded when they 
fell. Harrison was becoming more and 
more obscure. 

William thought of his wife and 
of the absurdity of the minister’s 
vocation. He thought of a reflex that 
made his left leg vibrate then stiffened 
the muscles to hold it still. He thought 
of freedom and of money and of 
Louise. He thought of the nonexist- 
ence of God, of his uncle’s will, of 
money, of being free. He wondered 
what he meant when he thought the 
idea “being free.” 

It was cold in the cemetery and a 
long walk back to the car. William 
fantasised ... Louise fell like a post 
from the roof of the Australian 
Estates building. A scream became the 
rush of air past her body. Death would 
make him free, whatever that was. Her 
blood ran out in currents into the 
milky water of her bath from slit 
wrists ... Or money could free him. 


But Harrison had been disreputable 
and lacked possessions. 

William climbed into the car. He 
pulled out into the road to Sydney, 
turned through a plantation and 
headed for work. 

He cursed himself for being too 
humane, too much the child of the 
parents, too kind. He wished for the 
genes of uncle Harrison, and the 
money if there was money. And the 
death of Louise and thai she should 
not die because, once wished for — 
only once — what would he be to her 
death? But it was not once but always. 

“Oh, I’m too naturally sympa- 
thetic, too soft.” 

The city he drove towards was 
drab, between the autumn equinox 
and the winter solstice. 

The loss of the uncle made William 
feel terribly alone in the world. It 
remained for him to carry the genetic 
structure of the Bilks and, he 
supposed, it was expected that he 
would offer those genes a pathway to 
the future to group, regroup and to 
mutate as they felt inclined. At that 
moment he was the last of the line. 

He had other minor concerns. Why 
had he not visited his last living 
relative? Why had he not bothered to 
get to know the man? Was he afraid of 
the reputation, the smile, of his 
aloofness? Harrison had not been an 
uncle in any of the usual modes. 
Particularly he had failed as a 
bachelor uncle. When he made the 
infrequent visits, rendering the entire 
family — William and the two parents 
— liable to moral infection, it seemed 
he had no recollection of the boy’s 
name, The smile beamed out over the 
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young head, drilled through the 
brother and obliterated a wife who 
was earnest in the hope that 
nourishing food could counter, even 
correct, moral evil. 

Images from the past eliminated 
hope of a legacy. But if not William, 
who? The woman in the photographs 
perhaps? What legacy? William 
turned off to skirt around the 
university and find a car park at the 
Carlton edge of the city. 

Normally he travelled by public 
transport but had taken the car 
because it was the day of the funeral. 
Generally he considered it proper — 
more public-minded — to travel by 
the means the government provided. 
He was, in that at least, the socialist 
he believed himself to be. But he was 
many things. 

He knew, in his genes, that 
intelligence was inherited. It was that 
knowledge which excited him now his 
uncle Harrison was “‘late.”’ 

And he knew, in his bones, that 
Eysenck and Jensen were right, that 
there were identifiable variations in 
intelligence between the races. What 
had Harrison done with his intelli- 
gence? 


The Tarantella 


Dear Mish, your card was timely but so 
brief. 

The seminars go well; the weather greens 

our hill again with babyhair; this window 

screens my students, my insouciant girls 

who lie like napkins on the campus lawns 

where (of course) with bonhomie and need 

arrive the decent boys affecting brute. 

Theyre poignant and grotesque. You'd be 
amused 

at how the scheme still works with such 
precision. 

God! Ten million years since we first waded 

in those shallows, shedding bodyhair, 

growing breasts and buttocks. They're 
panting still 

that pace behind, and though some use their 
feet 

with skill, our inner dance they’ve scarcely 
learned. ° 


Stump-picking 
Out after mallee roots, 
erect as mine prongs 
across the paddocks. 
Alive and deadly, 
ticking with beetles. 


Behind our backs 

tusks and horns 

rear up from the earth, 
lumpy rhinoceros 
menacing the ploughlands. 


Had he left any money? 

And to whom? 

Smack! Louise landed, spread- 
eagled, splat! on the front step of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

® 

Nailer, meanwhile, had developed 
an obsession with Arneford Chambers. 
He kept an eye on it from a distance. 
He knew the man died. It was a tight 
neighborhood if you kept your wits 
about you. 

The Actor watched Nailer watch- 
ing. “What of the night?” he asked. 

Nailer watched a well-fleshed man 
pass through the gate, step up to the 
door and knock with the _ polished 
knocker. Flesh squeezed the clothes. A 
houndstooth sports coat was tight 
about the shoulders, pale flannel 
trousers terminating in huge cuffs 
almost failed to accommodate the 
thighs and buttocks. 

In spite of recent experience, 
perhaps because of it, such soft flesh 
brought violence back to mind. Nailer 
knew he was looking at a relative of 
the dead. 

Neither man guessed what else 
linked them. 

Mary Cardby opened the door — 


Dear Sister, I recall that spring when vou 

unwound a tarantella on the street 

and acid Paris smiled and clapped your feet. 

Hysteria? Yes, but what a freedom. That, 

and later in our hotel room you did 

for me. Regret is their infirmity; 

I’ve caught it. Help me. When I look 
beyond 

my thirties I see death, my own, but more, 

that having grown through decades when 
disgust 

became a kind of poetry, I have 

involved us in a vaster death. I wish 


that sisterhood was power against the mess 


perceiving makes. I am so tired. Dear Mish 
for both our sakes be loved. Excuse this. 
Write. 
ALAN GOULD 


Alan Gould was born in London but he 
has lived in Canberra since 1966. 
He has published a book of verse. 


If they were stones 
we could build a barn, 
a house, a wall — 
with midday hunger 
we stacked the truck 
with caves full of air. 


Unloading at night, 

aim for the heap — 
bobbing in the darkness 
by the light of our lantern, 


storing up warmth and firelight. 


CHRISTINE CHURCHES 


Christine Churches has written one book of poems, My Mother and the Trees. 
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only a stranger would knock — “Oh Mr 
Bilk, it’s you.” 

“Only me, yes, sorry to disturb you 
again...” 

She let him through to the hall. 

“T expect I only wanted to pay a 
last call.” 

“Only to be expected ... a good 
man ... that would be my epitaph... 
a good man. Go right on up, Mr Bilk. I 
always leave things a full week after a 
death ... Not, of course ... but it 
seems a lot that come here come late.” 

“But not my uncle?” 

“Oh no, he was here for years.” 

Nailer watched the building as it 
digested the fleshed figure. 

The Actor wandered away from 
two companions at the bar of the 
O’Dwyer Family to peer at the door of 
Arneford Chambers. 

“Mad! Crazy! Shot to pieces and 
still coming. Ripped the stomach out 
of one of the dogs already. Tell you 
what ...” The Actor returned to his 
drink. “Tell you what,” repeated 
Black, in a state of some excitement at 
his tale. 

“Well, tell it then.” Ern was losing 
patience with a story he had heard 
before and heard from __ several 
different sources. 

“Howd’ you mean, ‘tell it then’? 
If you don’t want to hear, then piss 
off.” 

How could Ern piss off? Or The 
Actor, for that matter? Black had the 
money. Black often had money. He 
had a way about him, a rather scruffy 
way but it seemed to go with money. 

Nailer fingered the knife in his 
pocket. He never used it. The instant 
he wrapped his fingers about its black 
fibre handle he sensed the childishness 
of the impulse that first placed it in his 
pocket. Once he pulled it on an old 
bum, someone he had seen around, 
almost knew: then he pulled it for 
effect more than anything; effect and 
in the hope that it would get around a 
bit that he was dangerous. 

Nailer was scared, scared of what 
lay ahead; scared of his_ present. 
Vertiginous from looking down as he 
fell, fast, free, from not much more 
than a year ago. 

William Bilk’s car was parked up 
the street from Arneford Chambers. 
Nailer looked through the window. A 
pair of pigskin gloves were crumpled 
together on the ledge above the 
instruments. In the back seat there 
were bundles of papers, an umbrella, a 
folded cotton gabardine overcoat and 
a copy of a book titled The Inequality 
of Man. 

He spat into the gutter just in front 
of a Michelin tyre and walked on up 
the street in the direction of the Eye 
and Ear Hospital. 
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access control systems seem insecure. 
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THE 


FOWLING 


EXPEDITION 


From the unpublished novel, Charge Your 
Glasses and Be Upstanding, by D. M. FOSTER. 
Mr Foster gave up a promising scientific career 


to become a full-time writer. 


His novel, The Pure Land, was joint winner 
of the 1974 Age Book of the Year Award. 


Te second lot of visitors is less 
distinguished than the first, but 
scarcely less generous. Captain 
MacFadden has hit on the idea that 
the manufacture of toy puffins, 
crafted of wool, stuffed with feathers 
and fitted, masklike, with an actual 
breeding bill, would make a suitable 
cottage industry for the isle. As well as 
providing a ready cash flow, it will 
have the advantage of preventing the 
men from entirely abandoning their 
traditional skills, which, as the Rev 
Campbell sees, they are only too eager, 
with few exceptions, to do. 

By the way, says MacFadden, 
resplendent in a new serge coat, 
embossed with a most. unlifelike 
puffin: we did the stacs when we left 
last week, and someone thought they 
saw a human figure on Boreray. Could 
that be right? I’d hke to include it in 
ma brochure. 

I'll put it to the steward. Now back 
to Mr Menzies: you say he’s a team 0’ 
medical men on the way? 

Aye, there was no holdin’ ’em back. 
They may yet charter a private yacht. 

Parliament meets the next day toa 
crowded gallery and a photographic 
plate. 

I’ve been told, says Campbell... 

Hold it, says the man with the 
tripod. Does anyone have a hairbrush? 

I’ve been told, continues Campbell, 
holding a Bible aloft in one hand, with 
the other resting on his breast, that a 
lady reported seeing a man on Boreray 
last week. Does anyone here know 
a’thin o’ this? 

Not possible, my dear, replies the 
steward. As he’s been moved, for some 
aesthetic purpose, from the steward’s 
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traditional stance, Campbell has 
trouble locating him. Eventually he 
spies him. 


So I may assure Captain MacFad- 
den that anyone seen on that isle was 
a figment o’ the imagination? 

Certainly, my dear. The old ladies 
would have gone over. 

Old ladies? 

Old ladies, my dear. When they 
stop making babies blood at full moon, 
we take them over at their own 
request. 

Oh, you do. Well there’s a mystery 
solved and a barbarous, murderous 


custom if you like. Just as well the 
visitors dinna ken. It’s nae to be 
continued, do you hear? 

T’is at their own request, mv dear. 

Never mind about that! Did I nae 
... excuse me, sir would it be all right 
if I rested my Bible arm a mite? I’ve a 
weak heart ... did I nae caution you to 
vour likely fate in the face of your 
persistent imperfections? You’ve re- 
ceived too much beneficence, MacEsau, 
to take sicna matter lightly. That 
which man perverts God is disposed 
to take away, and you canna use 
your senses wi’oot ye observe the 
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*They’re playing cricket on TV again this year.”’ 
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bindings, keyboard instruments, -— and this appears to have survived at 


lesson of adversity waitin’ behind the 
wall, ready to pounce on any man wha 
flies in prosperity’s face! Youll be goin 
for the geese soon. 

Yes, my dear. Provided the weather 
holds off. We must have feathers for 
the toys. 

You’re goin whatever the weather! 
I want those ladies alive and returned 
to share in the commonwealth! They 
can stuff a toy as well as anv mon. 
Besides, the captain tells me the 
visitors complain, that withoot a nice 
auld lady or twa, dressed in a smart 
bonnet and a black dress an’ sitting on 
her chair by the door, their photo 
album is tiae complete. So look to your 
merits, MacKsaus! You’re nae the only 
savages in the warl. 


C ampbell and MacF adden would be 
surprised, indeed incredulous, to learn 
of the visitors’ chief complaint. It 
seems to them perfectly natural the 
natives should continue to dispose of 
their rubbish and castoffs in the time 
honored way, as indeed, is still being 
done in Big City. But whereas a heap 
of skin, bones, eggshells, excrement 
and offal, however offensive to the eye 
and nose, contains nothing the island 
forces will not eventually erode, the 
same is not true of the _ steadily 
mounting midden around each 
blackhouse of broken glass, cast-iron 
firedogs, ivory chessmen, wire pipe- 
cleaners, porcelain ashtrays, mother 
of pearl tiepins, incombustible book- 


lawn bowls, napkin rings, false teeth, 
copper taps, brass gas brackets and 
other artefacts the islanders can devise 
no use for. 

Of course, not all gifts are similarly 
rejected: the women are constantly 
alive to cosmetic possibility, and the 
men’s utilitarianism finds some quite 
ingenious expression. They have 
found, for instance, that cast-iron 
kettle spouts more adequately cleat 
their ropes than gannet bills; that 
broken plates make a better sieve in 
the drains than gravel; that an 
inverted saucepan protects the head 
better than a soft cap on the cliff; and 
that a man may compensate, at least 
in part, for the camber of the hills, by 
wearing a surgical boot on his weather 
foot. Nonetheless, as well as dis- 
suading visitors from gifts, the 
junkheaps are a constant source of 
annoyance to photographers. 

Juist you come back neist vear, 
says Campbell, addressing one ob- 
viously disgruntled photographer in 
his most propitiatory tone: We'll have 


_ a’ these auld buildings torn doon, and 


as bonny a set o’ modern cottages up 
on the site as e’er you’d wish to see! 


here are many islands in the 
western sea that are islands by 
definition only. On some you can 
literally jump to the mainland, and 
many a peninsula feels more insular. 
But by the true criterion of an island 
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some level in the European brain — 
Hiphoray rates very highly. An island 
should be remote yet propinquitous, 
safe from attack, yet not too far from 
help; and from Conachair on a clear 
day you can sense the smudge of the 
outer isles; though, to be frank, it 
cannot be claimed the island has 
either evaded attacks in the past, or 
managed to attract the attention of 
her neighbors when under seige. It 
should be mountainous, originally for 
protection, but cortically transmuted, 
so the imagination can dwell on it for 
hours at sea, both in the approach and 
the departure; small enough to walk 
around in a day, large enough to have 
secret places, green enough to be fer- 
tile, rugged enough to be fright- 
ening; and all these conditions 
Hiphoray fulfills. 

It should have at least one peak 
from which its whole shoreline can be 
seen, which is not quite true of 
Hiphoray, but, most important of all, 
it must have a twin: there must be a 
near neighbor one is always looking 
for, not always visible, but always the 
hidden object of one’s eye. Between 
these geminate islands must exist a 
mirror plane, so by looking at one’s 
twin one is really looking at oneself. 
One’s ideal self is a little wilder than 
one’s real self, and Boreray satisfies 
this requirement perfectly. Soay to the 
north-west is roughly the same size, 
but the strait between Soay and 
Hiphoray is only 500 yards across, and 
if you are not actually standing on the 
Cambir, that mountainous peninsula 
to the west of the glen, you would be 
unaware Soay was an island at all. 
Like Hamalan, it is a cartographic 
island. Boreray is a full four miles off, 
but a ship on the sea is the only 
yardstick, and if at times you think 
you could swim this strait in minutes, 
at other times you know you will 
never get there. 

Language began on Boreray, and as 
the men row they feel a reverence 
falling over them, for there are cliffs 
on this island modern men can’t climb. 
In the days of Malcolm Mor, when a 
man was a man, he had no need to 
name a cliff; a cliff was a cliff and all 
cliffs the same cliff. The first thing in 
the world to be given its name was the - 
cliff Shunadal: Malcolm Mor uttered 
the name of this cliff as he fell to his 
death from it and, following his 
example, all the other cliffs were 
named the same way. It is a man’s 
privilege to name the cliff from which 
he falls. Eventually, the pernicious 
habit spread, till now there is scarcely 
a rock on these islands that does not 
have its own name, and a falling man 
must hold his tongue. Boreray is sheer 
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cliff on all sides, and Shunadal neither 
the highest nor the steepest of these: 
just the first and most unclimbable. 
Though it’s on the barren east side of 
the island, the men always row round 
and stare at it a while before going 
back to their landing place: there’s a 
cleit half way up Shunadal, and it’s 
notevenasmallcleit. | 

Boreray is north of Hiphoray and 
looks a little like a sphinx, preparing 
to pounce on a sailor who has given 
the wrong answer to a question. The 
whole island leans to the west, and its 
paws are the two great stacs Lee and 
An Armin. Once past Coll’s Point and 
out of earshot of Hiphoray, the men 
become very quiet: they don’t like 
going on the open sea where the swell 
is generally heavy, but Boreray is not 
as exposed as it looks, and lies in the 
prevailing lee of Soay and Hiphoray. 
Gannet, or Solan geese, will not nest 
on wholly exposed rock, as Churlish, 
the wholly exposed stac_ outside 
Village Bay, reveals. Churlish is 
utterly birdless, and all its cliffs are 
unnamed. 

There are sheep on Boreray, and 
the men generally collect the wool 
when they deposit the old women. 
Most of the geese are now on Stac Lee, 
where in recent centuries the fowling 
is done, Stac Lee being easy to climb, 
through a sequence of diagonal ridges. 
Eggs, however, are taken elsewhere, 
always in broad daylight. Fowling for 
geese, by contrast, must be done on a 
moonless night, and the _ islanders’ 
increasing preference for fulmar in 
recent centuries is due to the fact, at 
least in part, that when fowling is done 
in the proper and traditional way, 
most of the men sit waiting in the 
boat, a frightening experience when 
The Host are about, while some 


unfortunate climbs the darkened cliff | 


to dispatch the sentinel bird. 

Whilever the sentinel croons grog 
grog to the sleeping colony, all is 
well: but when it cries brr brr the 
flock fly off, sometimes wheeling to 
attack the intruder: and_ while 
MacKEsaus are more or less reconciled 


to going over, they hold this going over | 


in particular horror. The gannet’s bill, 
designed to part the ocean waves at 


Gannet feed their young till they 
are so fat they can’t move, then fly 
away and leave them on the ledge. The 
islanders call the young birds guga, 
and their fat supplies the much 
esteemed giben, which MacKEsaus 
prefer to dairy fat. To a _ stranger, 
giben may seem an odious butter 
substitute, but while there is giben on 
the table MacEsaus know they are 
still men of a sort. Killing guga is easy 
at first, but after two weeks they 
become hungry and desperate enough 
to flop into the sea. They must thus be 
taken at night, and as soon as possible 
after their parents leave. Gannet will 
lay again, and the crop was once 
staggered, by judicious harvest of the 
eggs, so all the guga would not ripen at 
once. This meant, however, there were 
generally adult geese on the ledge 
during the actual kill. 

Long ago, when the taboo on eating 
fulmar was still in effect — they were 
killed, but never eaten, the notion 
being the first man to eat one would 
go over; Malcolm Mor went over 
anyway, disproving that notion — 
geese were the only bird fowled, and 
adults were taken in vast numbers. 
But this past summer has been the 
only one in living memory the men 
have gone on the ledge in the presence 
of the adult birds, and this through 
the courage of one man, Murdo 13 the 
new steward. 

Once the sentinel is dispatched — 
and finding it is all too easy — it 
remains only for the men to mimic its 
call as they creep about the ledge 


terminal velocity, is not like the bill of iT 


other birds: it is not long and thin like 


that of a seapie, or short and hooked | | 


like that of a razorbill: it most closely 
resembles a weapon often seen in 
museums of oriental antiquities, 
something between a claymore and a 
dirk, shortbodied, thick at the hilt, but 
tapering very rapidly to a point; the 
avian equivalent of a 
shotgun. There is no man who will not 
jump before submitting to a thousand 
of these. 


sawn-off In 
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knocking the. sleeping geese on the 
head. But dispatching the sentinel is 
something each man would rather 
leave to his neighbor and, inevitably, 
it has become over the centuries a 
seldom exercised prerogative of the 
steward. For there is a way out: if the 
eggs are not staggered, or simply not 
taken at all, a time will come in late 
summer when the guga are left on the 
ledge alone, without an adult sentinel. 
Fewer will be taken, but enough to 
provide giben, and it’s a long time how 
since the crop was. deliberately 
staggered. As a consequence, the 
fulmar are declining while the geese 
increase, but no one is much worried 
about this, while there are still several 
hundred thousand of each. 

Taking eggs is easy work, as the 
birds won’t attack a man they can see 
is a man: on a dark night it’s a 
different story. Maybe, for all their 
fears, the MacEsaus are just too 
frightened to stop going on the cliffs at 
night. If we stop taking guga, my dear, 
each modern steward has had to 
explain to parliament, it would be like 
a sick man lying down never again to 
rise. Besides, how will we know a man 
is a man if he doesn’t scale the 


Thumb? 


The Thumb is the only difficult 
cliff modern men still climb. It’s a cliff 
on Stac An Armin, so named because 
of one section where a man, hanging 
by his thumbs 500ft above the ocean, 
must swing his body sideways and up 
to the next foothold. Traditionally, a 
boy unable to scale this cliff is 
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forbidden to marry. In actual fact, he 
either scales it or falls in the attempt, 
which serves the same end. With the 
recent influx of strangers, it seems 
particularly important to parliament 
not to let this tradition die though, 
while there is no accounting for taste, 
it seems remotely likely that any 
stranger would wish to marry a 
MacKsau girl. It is true, however, that 
tourists are already requesting 
permission to live on the island; only 
in summer, of course. 


Avound the white stacs the sea is 
like sperm and the air is heavy with 
ammonia. As the birds take off, they 
void their bellies to lighten their load, 
and a boat can be capsized by the 
sheer weight of their excrement. 
Silently the men approach the landing 
place, distinguished by a_ trailing 
length of rotten rope. The steward will 
be first to jump, and a rope is fastened 
round his waist in case he misses. 

Manoeuvring a boat is an island 
skill, but one a stranger never learns 
to trust, especially as no one gives any 
orders. Without a word, the men 
suddenly broach the boat and let a 
wave carry her broadside on to within 
feet of the cliff. Wrong judgment here 
either dashes the boat against the 
rock, or results in a drenching for the 
steward, who must leap as_ the 
backwash hits the bilge. Using the 
backwash the men turn the boat again 
and row for dear life. Despite her 
unprepossessing appearance, Old 
Browny is solidly built, and able to 
withstand many a knock that would 
sink a more modern vessel; but this 
the men must learn the hard way: on 
receiving their new boat from Mr 
Menzies, they will instinctively tear 
the old one apart. They have no sail 
now, but its loss is a mere 
inconvenience, except when broaching, 
where a favored method was to hurl 
the boom and induce a gybe. 

But if the MacEsaus are reckless 
sailors, they are even more reckless 
shepherds: Donald Destruction would 
think twice before putting a sheep on 
Boreray, and he would certainly have 
goats on the cliff to eat down the 
sorrel so the sheep would not be 
tempted there. But then, he might not 
regard these Boreray sheep, which 
have evolved into a creature rather 
resembling a chamois and about as 
easy to catch, as sheep at ll. 
Woolpluck here is very much a job for 
the cragsman, and it’s just as well that 
geese, shag, guillemot and kittiwake 
like nests of Sung and weed. 


[oo are no old women and the 
men are afraid. Who could that person 
have been on the cliff? 
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There’s no permanent water but 
the sheep manage without. The old 
women die in winter, huddled in the 
cleits with the starving sheep. 

We shall not go back, says the 
steward impulsively. We shall stay 
and take guga! 

The men can _ feel a _ sudden 
presence, perhaps an ancestor. But 
darling, they say, t’will be a bright 
night! 

All the better to see the fowl, my 
dear. 

The steward scrambles ashore 
without rope, and sets off up Stac An 
Armin, fully determined to climb the 
Thumb. 


Madness, says Donald, it’s full 
moon! 

Hush, my dear, you'll disturb the 
geese. 


Shut up, says Donald, pissing on his 
blisters. He’s had the easy job of 
holding the boat on the sea all day. 


ealing of the spiri 


The men watch Murdo’s every 
move in awestruck silence. Their 
steward means to win back merit, halt 


the slide, rebuke the ancestors. 


Grog grog, says the sentinel bird, 
watching over her dreaming flock, and 
the men can hear her through the 
knock of the boat and the far-off bleat 
of a sheep. She is half dozing on the 
vast plateau on the summit of the 
stac. Murdo stealthily lifts himself up 
until he can see her head, gleaming 
like gold in the soft moonlight. Her 
eyes may flicker, but with her head 
tilted forward and her black wing 
feathers crossed behind her tail she 
looks like the prince consort inspecting 
a herring fishery. Like all of her kind, 
she has a very thick head and a blind 
spot above it. He can’t take her from 
behind, so he’ll have to approach from 
directly in front, along the line of that 
blind spot. Here’s hoping she doesn’t 
raise her head. 
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The men watch as Murdo 13 drops 
and moves 25 yards supported only by 
his fingers. They watch his body in 
silhouette as he rises and disappears. 
They listen for the grog grog to be 
replaced, just once, by a grog grog 
grog, as Murdo slips into the skin of a 
bird. 

Instead they hear a_ metallic 
clatter followed by a brr brr and the 
restless farting of a thousand stirring 
geese. 

Oh Christ, wails Donald: the 
bloody saucepan fell off his head! I 
told him never to wear it! 

Row, shout the men, row! 

Rowing serves no purpose, but it 
gives the adrenalin something to bite 
on as the adult geese, frightened out of 
their limited wits, rise like The Host 
over the stac. By a stroke of bad luck, 
the men’s frantic flailing carries them 
from a_ position of relative safety 
directly under the flightpath and, like 
initiates of some obscene mystery cult, 
they are suddenly drenched with a 
vile-smelling, semi-molten torrent of 
steaming urea. Don’t panic, says 
Donald, capsizing the boat. From the 
water, the men watch to see if the 
birds wheel: they don’t always wheel. 
It may be too bright for them to wheel 
tonight. 

They wheel. 'The steward stands on 
the brink of the Thumb, saucepan 
back on his head in defiance, a 
thrashing guga in each hand. He waits 
till the birds are almost on him, then 
jumps. 


The men are still sitting in the 
stinking white boat as the sun rises. 
They ride the blue swell, drifting in a 
state of shock. 

Donald rudely shatters the calm. 
What are those birds, he asks, pointing 
at a ledge almost on the sea at the 
northernmost tip of the archipelago. 

The men don’t know and they don’t 
care. Fat razorbills, my dear. 

Don’t give me that, they’re three 
foot high! 

Quiet, says Murdo, | am listening to 
the steward’s voice. MacEsaus never 
see the northern aspect of this stac, for 
the Thumb is to the west. They are 
now the furthest north they’ve ever 
been in their lives. 

No, I don’t like the look of those 
birds at all! 

Why not, the men ask; any slur on 
a bird right now comes sure of a 
cordial reception. 

Well, says Donald, struggling to 
express a difficult concept: Supposin’ 
you were a witch and you wished to 
pose as a parrot. Now supposin’ the 
parrot as which as a witch you wished 
to pose, was a razorbill. Suppose your 
spell was a paltry spell, so your parrot, 


instead of a pifflin’ fowl, produced 
something the size of a seal pup: 
would you no be giving yourself away? 

You would, my dear, agrees gillie. 

And why pose as a parrot except to 
spy? And why spy, except to work 
mischief? 

The men weigh all these facts 
carefully. 

You think we should go over, my 
dear? 

I do! 

The guillemot and the shag fly off, 
but the big birds are very bold. They 
shuffle on the ledge, cackling and 
hissing, all five of them 

Aha, shouts Donald in triumph: 
Witches! They canna fly! Witches, I 
fear your fowl has no been successful! 
It’s far too fat! 

Far too fat, agrees Gillie. 

Well, witches — Donald winks here 
— you best get your fowl bodies in the 
air, for my mates have had no 
breakfast! 

The men have no doubt now. They 
have seen all natural fowl, and 
suddenly hate these loathsome fat 
flightless charlatans more than God 
hated Canaanites. Fly, witches, they 
shriek, easing the boat forward. 

The witches with some reluctance 
start waddling down the ledge, 
exposing several gross little witch 
chicks. 

Oh, you can swim, says Donald. 
Well, so can any man! 


The men seize all the witches and 
kill them cruelly, not through spite, 
but to teach them a lesson. 

In the bilge of the returning boat is 
the carcass of one dead witch, to 
console the widow and please the 
minister: he’s always telling them 
never to suffer a witch to live. 


Theat a yacht in the bay. 
Watching from the shore, as Old 
Browny rounds the point, is a group of 
medical men and natural scientists, 
still holding the various components 
of a large marquee, which they have 
been trying to erect for several hours 
without success. 

They are all very excited to see if a 
man has gone over, but if one seems 
keener than his peers, it’s Dr Guy 
Murray-Grey, the famous orni- 
thologist, or at least, as famous as an 
ornithologist can be. He has made a 
lifetime study of the birds of the 
northern sea, and has a specific 
interest in coming to this island, for all 
his intuition leads him to expect that 
the great auk, long known to be 
extinct, may last have been seen in 
these very waters. 

Here they come, says Campbell. 
Now let me get this straight: you’re 
willing to pay a hundred poond just 
for information? 

Oh, I shouldn’t think so, old chap. 
But for an egg, or fossil bone — 
perhaps even more! 


GEORGE MOLNAR 


MOLNAR 
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THE MAN IN 


THE TELEPHONE 


BOX 


By JAMES McQUEEN, a Tasmanian who studied 

at university but left to take up jobs from 
window-dressing to clerical work. He began writing 
in 1974 and already he has won several awards. 


Sur never drew the curtains until 
it was time to go to bed. Somehow 
the clear and brittle sparkle of the 
distant city, frosting the darkness, ex- 
panded the horizons of her evenings, 
offered some obscure possibilities, in- 
substantial but permanent promises of 
a less arid condition. 

So, always, she left the curtains 
until the last moment, deferring as 
long as possible the recurring noc- 
turnal extinction. 

Husband never seemed to mind. 
Sometimes, when the commercials 
ventured too far into vacuity even for 
him, he would lean back, press his 
head more deeply into the Naugahide 
of the recliner, let his gaze rise blankly 
to the night’s screen. He did it now, 
waiting patiently for the banal 
urgencies of the enamelled ladies to 
pass; waiting for Kojak’s reassuring 
menace to invade the Sunday night 
blandness; letting the focus of his eyes 
drift beyond the florid screen, past the 
deep dark folds of green drapes . 
darkness, blankness, an _ indifferent 
and temporary escape. 

She shared it briefly with him: 
lights spotted on darkness, nothing 
more. ‘The ephemera of the city’s 
neons, sodiums, mercuries, and the 
single intimate halo of the telephone 
box on the corner 100 yards away. 
There was someone in the box, she 
could see, an indistinct anonymous 
figure islanded in the blurred cube of 
light. 

She watched Husband idly, her 
fingers fumbling at the edges of a 
ragged and pointless sag of knitting. 
And was surprised to see sudden 
tightenings at eyes and mouth corners. 
Rehearsing, she sneered silently, for 
the monolithic grotesqueries of Kojak. 
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Then noticed that Kojak’s weekly 
foray into the wonderland of violence 
had already begun. And _ that 
Husband’s eyes were still fixed on the 
dark window square, that still he 
stared intently out into what could 


only be the dreary promises’ of 
Monday. 
He moved surprisingly fast, 


considering beer and belly, and had 
wrenched himself from the recliner, 
lumbered to his den, and was back 
again with his binoculars before she 
had more than missed a stitch. He 
settled himself again, binoculars 
clamped to his eyes, head braced, 
fingers curled on the focusing knob. 

“Shit!” 

She recognised tn his voice shock, 
indignation, and a kind of fascination. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Thought there 
funny...” 

“Where?” 

“That bastard in the phone box 
...’ For a moment he turned his 
head towards her. The lenses of the 
binoculars monstered at her briefly 
before he lowered them. “I could tell 

. he wasn’t just standing there 
talking, you know ... he was kind of 
jiggling round. . .” He swung back to 
scrutinise the telephone box again. 

“Well, what zs he doing?” 

“The dirty bastard’s jerking off... 
while he’s talking to someone on the 
phone .. .” There was a current of 
reluctant admiration beneath the tide 
of his rage. 

Let me look.” 

“Not bloody hkelv.” He stood up 
again, furious and a little unsteady 
with beer and excitement. “Bloody 
pervert, I'l] fix him. . .” He veered off 
towards the front door, binoculars 


was something 


dangling from his neck, bumping on 
the mound of his belly. In a moment 
she heard the sound of his heavy 
canter on the gravel of the driveway. 
She stood up, went to the window, 
peered out at the lighted box. It was 
empty. 

She watched as Husband’s dim bulk 
manoeuvred along the verge of the 
road in the darkness, watched him 
stalk the vacant stall; saw him 
cautiously open the glass door, 
tortoise his head inside. Then saw the 
sudden flurry of movement as_ he 
withdrew, threw something on to the 
ground, kicked and stamped at it in 
distant antic rage. 

Behind her Kojak cuffed a Puerto 
Rican affectionately, leered at a leggy 
blonde, performed subtle indecencies 
with his lollypop. The sound of 
Husband’s footsteps grew louder in the 
drive. He was moving slowly now, 
bear-footed, driving his soles into the 
loose gravel with thwarted violence. 

He slammed the front door, 
marched into the living room, threw 
himself down in the recliner, bin- 
oculars awry. “Perverts . . . bloody 
perverts!” 

“Just like in Kojak,” she said. 

He didn’t seem to hear. “You know 
what he did?” he asked the room, 
Kojak, the night, the distant lights of 
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the world. “You know what he did? He 
jacked off all over the bloody phone 


book! All over the bloody phone 
book!” 
“Blasphemy,” she said, knowing 


that he would not hear. “Obscene 
blasphemy. Screwing the Government 
... Then, sharply, “You'll probably 
get fined!” 

“What?” 

“Destruction of Government 
property. I saw you kicking the phone 
book. He only starched it ... you 
offered violence to the bloody thing 
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“Don’t be stupid!” 
Kojak was falling rapidly up a 


flight of scabby stairs, and Husband 
was trying to concentrate. But she 


knew he was failing. 
She laughed. 


Husband, in a temper, jumped up, 
snapped off the TV, poured down a 
and 
stormed off to face the mandatory 
Monday 


half tumbler of neat whisky, 


oblivion that precedes 


mornings. 


‘The ak trees 


Leave your house, rise 

from the table 

where the candles have guttered 

and a blue light through the shutters 

creeps over the fishbones and the broken 
bread, 


go out 

under the dark trees 

to where the boat 

lies waiting by the rock, 


pull it 

across the grey sand to the water’s edge 
and push 

out over the glistening bay. 


As you row 

along the bright path that the moon has 
made, 

think — 

that the soft hght of the moon 

has entered everything, 


that somewhere 

far beneath you 

a sunken boat 

lies wating by the rock, 


that all around 

the dark trees of the coral and the weed 
bend gently 

as the cold winds through them, 


that fish 

the color _ 

of moonlight 

drift all pian through their branches. — 
David Brooks 


Mr onciay was a five-can night: two 
with The Sullivans, two with the 
movie, a final one with The 
Collaborators. They never watched 
the ABC; besides, the commercials 
provided convenient pee _ breaks. 
Husband fetched his last can during 
Newsbrief, a 60 second regurgitation of 
stale headlines. He _ settled again, 
braced for the snowy streets of 
Toronto and those odd Canadian 
accents. 

But the curtains were open, the 
night clear, the lights of the evening 
as spiked and sharp as ever. The 
telephone box glowed softly, warmly. 

“Christ, he’s at it again!” 

Husband charged, beer slopping, 
foam spraying. She stood by the 
window to watch. The figure in the 
phone box jigged and_ gavotted, 
featureless and anonymous. She 
opened the window and could hear the 
diminishing patter of Husband’s 
slippers on the metal of the road. She 
wouldn’t fetch the binoculars, she 


Here 


Somewhere 
cut with light | | 
the knot of the belly loosens 


somewhere 
the pirate birds 
give back the taken sight 


and the poem opens © 


and you walk through, half- 


way already 


someday 
you come 
to an even pibte 


where the grass leans up between the stones : 


and a slow breeze 
rustles in the upper branches | 


asmall clearing | in the words 
| where the whiteness enters 
and the silence stands 


and all that you have called 


or made 


/ come to you 


their lips 


trembling, the leaves of thelr hands 
open inally without you _ 


the birds, the last birds 

| banking inwards : 
| trailing the first faint light down the lines. _ 
Davin Brooks: 


A graduate of the Australian National University, Davia Brooks is 
at present completing doctoral studies at the University of Toronto. — 
He was one of the founders of the Open Door Press in Canberra. . 
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decided; it was better this way, 
distanced, a kind of morality play. A 
mystery morality play, perhaps. 

But as the sound of Husband’s 
progress grew attenuated, died in her 
ears, it must have grown louder in 
those of the masturbator, impinging 
on the roar of his approaching orgasm. 
She saw him look suddenly over his 
shoulder in alarm, drop the receiver, 
and dart out into the night, clutching 
and struggling with his groin. Please 
adjust clothing; she thought, before 
leaving telephone box... 

Come and gone, she thought, and 
Husband too late at the door of the 
box, his breath steaming imprecations 
at the figure vanishing beyond the 
edge of the wash of light. She saw 
Husband fling his beer can at the 
darkness, then enter the box, pick up 
the dangling receiver. He seemed to 
argue with it at some length. 

When at last he came back into the 
living room he frowned at her, sat 
canless in the_ recliner, peered 
sightlessly at the Toronto skyline. 
There seemed less of anger in him now 


‘| than of indignant shock. At last he 


swivelled, spoke to her, still frowning. 

“You know what he was doing?” 

“Jerking off.” 

“T know ... but he was talking to 
someone while he was doing it. Who do 
you think it was ?” 

“Senator Guilfoyle?” she said. 

“Lifelink! He was talking to some 


| bird at Lifelink, talking to her and 
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jerking off at the same time. . . 

She thought about it. “That sounds 
reasonable.” 

‘‘Reasonable! Talking to some 
woman you don’t know, beating your 
meat in a_ public phone _ box! 
Reasonable?” He seemed to _ be 
shouting. “And she knew what he was 
doing! He told her!” 

“Was she flattered?” 

“What’s wrong with you? It’s 
bloody disgusting! She wouldn’t even 
call the police! Well, I’m going to, if he 
comes back. . .” 

“Make sure it’s early in the evening 
— they'll run you in for being drunk in 
charge of a belly. . .” 

“Tll call the bastards all right, 
don’t you worry...” 

“Maybe he won’t come back.” 

“He'll come back,” said Husband. 
“That bitch on the telephone ... she 
knew... I bet he’s a regular.” 

“Well, he’s not doing too badly.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“Well,” she said, ‘at least he can 
get it up every night.” 
He stood up, ignoring’ the 


importunities of the TV set, stalked 
silently from the room. She heard him, 
in the bathroom, scrubbing savagely 
at his teeth, peeing copiously. Half an 
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hour later, when she went to the 
bedroom, he was pretending to sleep. 


| ee night. Low cloud, a drift of 
drizzle. The light from the telephone 
box was hazed, haloed, drifted with 
swirls of luminous droplets. At 9.30, in 
the middle of Chopper Squad, she 
rose, maliciously, to draw the curtains. 

“Don’t do that!” 

She had _ barely touched’ the 
drawstrings. She stopped, stood facing 
out, smiling a little, into the spotted 
mirror of the window. She said 
nothing, sat down again. As 10 o’clock 
approached, Husband tensed, crouch- 
ed forward a little, failed even to 
simulate interest in the TV screen. 
His eyes were fixed on the blank 
window. Nervous, only two cans so 
far; anxious, she thought, to prove 
the prized reflexes, to flex the slowed 
and sodden fibres of the wing-halfback 
of 20 years ago. At five to 10 he rose, 
stalked to the window, stood there, 
face close to the glass, smearing away 
his breathy condensation, shifting a 
little from time to time, judging 
viewpoints, angles. 

Ten o’clock. Nothing. 

Five past ten. Nothing. 

Ten fifteen. Still nothing. 

At last he gave up. “He’s not 
coming.” The disappointment in his 
voice was clear. 

“It’s a wet night.” 

“So what?” 

‘Perhaps he prefers a dry f—.” 

As he walked past her to the 
kitchen for another can she recognised 
with real pleasure the sudden flinty 
hate in his eyes. 

Later, reading in bed, she felt his 
hand_ slide stealthily towards her 
breast. She brushed it away without 
hfting her eyes from the page. “You’ve 


got your nights mixed it’s not 
Saturday.” 
He rolled away, wrenching the 


bedclothes with him, huddling in 
angry rejection under the coiled 
blankets. She marked her place, put 
down her book. 

“Try lLifelink,’ she said as she 
turned off the light, settled happily to 
sleep. 


The weather cleared overnight and 
the next day was washed, fresh, 
aromatic. In the afternoon she walked 
a while in the thin bush behind the 
house, broke leaves in her hands, gum, 
melaleuca, pungent dill weed. And 
thought with pleasure of the evening 
to come. 

Husband was tense again. He drank 
little — only three cans — paced the 
room as the movie ground implacably 
on. Positioned himself by the window, 
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sweeping the night with his binoculars. 

“Turn off the light,” he said. “I’ve 
got to get my night sight.” 

She got up, flipped the switch, left 
the room flickering with the television 
rainbows. Back to National Service 
days, she thought, out on night patrol, 


capturing the Brighton _ reservoir, 
taking the Pontville bridge. 
But night sight was’ wasted, 


vigilance negated. The bright pool 
remained untenanted. A false alarm at 
9.40 when a girl swung out of the 
darkness and lounged in the bright 
vertical coffin, picking at frayed jeans, 
running fingers through long hair, 
while she mouthed soundlessly into 
the telephone. 

“Come on, come on,” said Husband, 
fretting, knuckling the glass of the 
window, willing the girl away in time, 
She left at last, slipping like some frail 
fish into the sea of the night. 

Still he didn’t come. 

“T’ve got a bloody good mind to ring 
Lifelink,” said Husband, “find out if 
he’s using another box...” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“They wouldn’t bloody well tell me, 
that’s why...” 

Again, a washout. 

Husband tossed and_ turned, 
restless beside her in the wide bed. And 
she smiled to herself secretly in the 
darkness. 


O, Thursday night she realised for 
the first time the depth of Husband’s 
commitment to the hunt. For, despite 
the Movie Made For TV, the set was 
switched off promptly at 9.30 and they 
sat silently in the darkness. Husband 
took a kitchen chair, the binoculars, 


Anvil rock 


And we came to the rock 

that pierced the roof of the world 

valleys fell away from us 

sheer cliffs stared 

sunlight aged 
wrinkled and distant 

grey trees rivered together - 
inverted clouds 


and I was that anvil 

where you shape your words 
for I have proved my hardness 
under your hammering 

and you may beat me smooth 
but not diminish me 


for you are the maker 
turning and bending 
the bright steel of your life 
with painful blows upon me 
GRACE PERRY 


A doctor, Grace Perry is the editor 
of Poetry Australia and she has had 
several volumes of verse published. 
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two cans of beer, to the window; sat 
poised and concentrated in_ the 
darkness, the hunter sitting up over 
the bait. 

She smoked, watched the glowing 
eye of her cigarette, sipped gin and 
tonic, scratched herself privately and 
luxuriously. Saturday, she thought, it 
might even last through the weekend. 
A grown man hunting a prick, an 
anonymous prick. Be near me, she 
remembered from her Tennyson, when 
my light is low, when the blood creeps, 
and the nerves prick ... 

Happy hunting. 

Transference, remembering pebbles 
of jargon flung at her by her friend the 
Psychiatric Nurse. He’s transferred, 
she thought, he’s got to find that prick 
or lose his own... 

She was suddenly conscious of 
quick and heavy movement in the 
room, sensed Husband moosing 
through the dark undergrowth of 
coffee tables and chairs towards the 
desk. Heard the rattle of the receiver 
being lifted, the soft clicking of the 
dial. 

“He’s there!” For some reason 
Husband was whispering, as if he 
feared that the distant onanist might 
overhear. He made muted impatient 
thumpings on the desk until at last a 
thin tinny response issued from the 
earpiece. 

“Listen ... it’s an emergency ... 
He was whispering still. “Get a car out 
here straight away ... corner of City 
Road and Dunn Crescent ... Why? 
Because some bloody pervert’s jerking 
off in the phone box on the corner, 
that’s why...” 

More faint and tinny responses. 

“Of course [’'m sober... oh...” His 
voice rose to its normal level. “Well, 
it’s dark, you see ... no, I mean we’ve 
turned the lights off. Look, just get a 
bloody car out here, will you? There’s 
bloody women and kids can see the 
bastard, he’s right out there in the 
light.” Another pause. Husband laid 
down the handset carefully, fumbled 
his way to the window, back to the 
phone. “Yes, he’s still there ... but for 
Christ’s sake get a move on... my 
name? Oh, shit. . .” He gave the name 
and address quickly, hung up, raced 
back to the window. She was standing 
there beside him, but he took no notice 
of her, just twitched the binoculars 
from her, focused them on the hunched 
figure in the box. She looked at the 
luminous hands of his watch, hovering 
in the air beside her eyes. Three 
minutes past 10. 

“They’d better hurry,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“He’s missed a couple of nights, 
remember? Probably go off like a 
rocket tonight.” 
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He groaned. “Come on, come on 


“He’s trying.” 

He swung an arm at her blindly, in 
baffled frustration, sat her on her 
bottom on the carpet. 

“Darling,” she said. “How nice. You 
haven’t hit me in years.” 

“Oh Jesus,” he groaned. “Oh Jesus, 
hurry, hurry...” | 

At seven minutes past 10 the man 
in. the box ejaculated copiously, 
slumped back for a moment against 
the door, spoke a sociable word or two 
into the mouthpiece, hung up, and 
disappeared into the darkness. 

At 20 minutes to 11 a white police 
car, blue light flashing, cruised slowly 
past the deserted telephone box, 
turned into the driveway and lazed to 
a halt at the front door. | 

She left Husband to answer the 
questions; locked herself in the 
lavatory until the police had gone. | 

At 11.15, when she went to bed, 
Husband was alone in the living room, 
sunk deep in the recliner’ and 
despondency, six cans lined up neatly 
beside him. 

She fell quickly asleep. 


Fax night was cold and crisp, 
with a sharp dusting of stars. She was 
a little surprised, intrigued, perturbed 
even, by Husband’s behaviour. He 
came home from work, showered, ate, 
spent an hour in his workshop, all the 
time placid, calm, the tiny edges of 
hidden smiles flickering at nothing; he 
ate his dim stew without comment, 
lightly pregnant with some _ secret 
anticipation. She remembered the 
month when he had been screwing Eve 
Turpin (Dick again?) and had carried 
the same trembling smirk. 

Friday was an eight-can night; five 
with Box Office Blockbuster, one with 
M*A*S*H*, two with Star Trek. And 
by half past eight he was sucking 
happily, leching at cunningly bosomed 
Christian maidens in de Mille’s Rome: 
Quo Vadis, Husband? 

At nine o’clock he drained his can, 
stood up _ decisively, tramped_ in 
regimental fashion out the back door. 
She watched from the side window, 
saw the workshop light go on, the brief 
silhouette of Husband in the doorway, 
metal toolbox clamped in his fist, 
before the light flicked off again. 
Husband disappeared past’ the 
oleanders, out on to the driveway. 

By the time she had moved to the 
front window again he was at the gate, 
striding confidently towards the 
vacant brightness of the telephone 
box. Christ, she thought, he’s not 
going to plant a bomb ... a boobytrap 

.aspring-gun...? 


He’s never unpredictable, she 
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One painting they will not look at. Alone we 


The baree of death that barge of sodden 


thought. Confused, maybe, screwed up 
in his head, he gets carried away 
but he’s predictable, always... 

Surely? 

Husband had reached the tele- 
phone box, entered, set down his 
toolbox, opened it and_ taken 
something out, reached above his 
head. Suddenly the box was plunged 
into darkness. It descended upon the 
glass cage as suddenly as a dropped 
egg, blotting out everything; cubicle, 
Husband, toolbox. 

Then she heard him tramping 
briskly. back up the road, marching up 
the drive, swinging happily into the 
house by the front door. He passed 
smiling through the living room, 
toolbox in hand, out the back door to 
the workshop. 

In a few moments he came back 
through the kitchen, another can 
frothing in his fist, threw himself into 
the recliner, grinned happily at a 


supercilious Leo Genn and a bevy of 


flitting nubile figures. She looked out 
the window. The night was still, dark, 


Educational. 
afternoon, e 1929 


They’re pleased we ask for the Gallery. 
They know 

so many painters and paintings. They can 
inform 

why Streeton placed a buttress of rock just 

80; 

Lambert is elegant, 
“That storm 
thundering out to sea — its ee of light 
are gained by those smears of yellow, that 
stroke of white.” 


why Gruner hazy. 


stare 


at the Sons of Clovis: the dread we love: the 


horror; 


| those skins like thunderstorm light; stained 


bandages where 


| their father cut off their eek Clovis? Their 


father? 
Then set them adrift in their agony for ever 


down the white Seine. The river of death, 


that river. 


wood. 


| That is death’s sweat and sleep on those 


drained faces. 


Dad will not look at French dead men. . How | 


should © 


| we understand? His memory « ‘stinks with 


corpses. 


our mother. 


| Where was their mother? Clovis did that. 


- Their father. 


| Nancy Recolugi isa former chairman of 
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She : says were morbid. She takes his arm — 


_ Nancy KEEsING 


blank. Only the distant pinpoints of 
the city’s lights stared back at her. 

She took a deep breath. “What the 
hell did you do?” 

He laughed, a deep rumbling gurgle, 
beery and jubilant. “I took out the 
fluorescent tube the bastard can 
flog himself to death in the dark now 


SD p6s that make a difference? The 


light?” 
“Of course it does!” He was too 
saturated with victory even to 


condescend. “What’s the fun in jerking 
off in the dark?” 

She watched his plump complacent 
face for a long time, but it seemed 
suddenly closed, unreadable. 

While the screen flickered its acid 
colors at Husband she gazed hopefully 
out the window. But the minutes 
dragged by, 10 o’clock came and went, 
cans emptied, belches bubbled easily 
and triumphantly from the recliner. 
And outside the night was still dark. 
Dark, and — it seemed to her suddenly 
— lifeless, empty. 
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“for Ben — 


Some nights we 6 walk the doe 

_ when work, fatigue, ete. allow. 
| Legs hung over easy chairs uncurl, 
arms find armholes, _ _ 
fingers latch the screen door. 


| It’s 11 pelock o: 12. 
and probably autumn. 
As always, you drop the. milkman bottles. 


“~ front lights on. You know his nook by 


touch. 


The dee: $ gone almost wild | 
| but hasn’t got the word. __ 
WALK fires him past. 
Labrador haunts the breeze: 
cod liver oil, cut grass, and dirt. _ 


On the path we stake out sides. 


Amazing how we keep that varee: F001 /Space — | 


| as if yoked apart. 


Nothine’s clear but the sky 
and that’s damn black. 


What does that mean tomorrow weather | 


wise? | 
Apologetic stars creep out 
You notice. 


I notice then how gardens strain their 
fences. 

Too much good weather's dangerous. 

| Willows annoy the road. 


Jacarandas reach out from their yards, 
brushing strangers’ eyes and lips. 
Odors hitch any breeze that stops. 


But spiders love chaos. 

Like God, frantic for order, 

they spin everywhere, 

huge hexagonal webs broad as God’s image. 


| Oblivious, we walk, 

get caught in what’s almost invisible. 
Oh, easily break through. 

But sticky threads like love or guilt 
cling to hair and clothing, 

even veil the eye. 


Nothing’s clear but the dog’s shadow, 
darting between some trees below cobweb 
level, 
and his joyous yelping: “Possum! 
We pause to acknowledge joy, 
then head for middle road to avoid further 
snares. 


$23 


Methodically, I pull webs from an arm, 
recite my day as well. 
Your turn just about gets us home. — 


The dog slows to pace the last lap with us. 
By instinct now we wander up the drive, 
moonless, free from words. 

Sudden and familiar, 

porch lights ring us as we turn the corner. 
Tendrils shimmer in your beard. — 


JERLKROLL 


Born in New York City, Jeri Kroll 
teaches literature and creative 
writing at Flinders University. She 
also does programs for radio 5UV. 
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Nick's aesthetic is getting him into 
hassles. 

Today he took down a whole wall 
and two window frames and then put 
it all back up. 

“Why?” I asked. 

It was Rose told me but she 
couldn’t tell me why. She stood in the 
doorway that he hadn’t taken down 
and ran her hand along the rebuilt 
walls to show me. Then she had to go 
inside to get the splinters out of her 
fingers. 

“It looked too symmetrical,” Nick 
said. “The distance between the door 
and the window was the same as the 
distance between that window and the 
next window, and between the next 
window and the wall.” 

Yes, it is an aesthetic. 

But it is the economic base that is 
giving him the biggest hassles. 

Babu Boon, the hippy humanoid 
landlord, came round with two 


henchmen. He was waiting there when | 


Nick came up from wherever he’d 


been. Babu Boon said: “Where did you | 


get those two doors from?” 

“What two doors?” Nick said, 
looking at where he’d rested a couple 
of doors Klip had dropped off for him. 
Doors always come in useful. Bogart 


and Bacall kept a store of them in | 
their cellar to replace the ones that | 


got broken. 
There weren’t any doors any more. 
Aside from the ones screwed on to 


hinges and secured to the house. As | 
secure as anything could be called | jipe prayy a, 


secure in Nick’s organic architecture. 


Nick’s three thoughts: 


pathway, singing a song for the clear 
morning, though it is about 4.30 pm. 
“Oh man,” he says, “you’re not still 
hassling about those doors. Nick 
doesn’t have any doors.” Spot on cue. 


So spot on. 
“Don’t fool with me,” says Babu 
Boon. “When I came round here 


earlier there were two doors leaning 
against that wall.” 

He pounds the walls with his karate 
chopper’s fist. 

There are some secret mysteries 
that should never have been revealed 
to the world at large. Like kung fu, tae 
kwon du, ju jitsu. 

“Don’t hit it too hard,” Klip says. 
“Tt’s all found material, it’ll fall over.” 

“So where did you find those door 
materials?” 

“T don’t have any door materials,” 
Nick says. “I could probably use some 
if you’re throwing some out, though.” 


In the wattle, little instants of fire 


2 hung from sheets of light, a Hecper Been 


blistering the air 
ahead, trees cluttered, tumbled up the hill, 


twisted like wool. 


Grass paths, a drunk lawn 
dropping on the river 


where Peter drowned .. . breathing 


water, fingers slipping on the MOSS, held, 
dark eh of roc ks - — 


wae away. the apids danced 


| dropped hn 


1. When is a door not a door? When | th 


it’s ajar. 
2. P’'ve been robbed of two doors. 


3. Feeling lucky they’re not there if | 
Klip found them at one of Babu | 


Boon’s houses. 


“What two doors?” Nick said. 


At this point Klip saunters up the | 
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i : hunger - _ -erystal — 
stuffed i in their nests. . 
. : ee LCHER : 


“Nor you,’ says Babu Boon. 
“Don’t you get smart with me.” Heisa 
hip educated landlord. He eschews the 
double negative. 


“There’s some doors down by the 
gully,” Klip says. “They could be 
yours. Just for the asking. I noticed 
them as I was coming up here. Nearly 
brought them up in case Nick here 
might have been able to use them. Asa 
matter of fact, that’s what I came up 
here to ask him only all these people 
being around clean drove it out of my 
mind.” 

“Look, you smart guys,” says Babu 
Boon, “just quit fooling with me. 
Someone has lifted a marble fireplace, 
a cedar staircase, a stained glass 


window and two doors from my 
property.” 
“Maybe they were building a 


church,” says Klip. 


“They weren’t building no church,” 
says Babu Boon. We notice the way he 
has slipped back into the vernacular. 
This is not a good sign in regard to 
Babu Boon. 

“So when I go round looking for it 
this morning that chick of yours tells 
me you’ve taken the two yellow doors 
over to Nick’s. So I come over here 
and here they are. And so I come back 
to gettum and they’ve gone.” 

“That’s movies,” says Klip. 

“That chick of whose?” says Rose. 

“Nicolette” says Nick, referring to 
his ex-wife, aka Sky-High. 

“Mine,” says Klip, referring to the 
same person. 

“Why would she say that?’ I ask, 
referring to her saying Klip had 
brought the doors over to Nick’s. 


No one answers me. Babu Boon is 
fossicking around Nick’s piles of found 
materials. He does not find the cedar 
staircase or the marble fireplace or the 
stained glass window. He finds a 
couple of window frames that look 
familiar. 

“No they don’t,” says Klip. “We got 
those at a yard in town.” 

“Yeah,” says Nick, “I was there 
when we got them.” He figures Klip is 
going to need some support, and that 
was where Klip had said he’d got 
them. 

“I don’t believe you,” says Babu 
Boon. 

“Are you calling me a liar?” Klip 
says. 

“That’s right,” says Babu Boon. 
“Your chick’s already told me you 
took the doors.”’ 

Nick rests a hand on Babu Boon’s 
arm. This is the diplomacy he is very 
proud of. “Listen, man,” he says, “what 
do you expect? Of.course he’s going to 
lie if he thought he was going to get 
done over by a black belt champion. 
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Black | belt 
scary.” 

Babu Boon, who has been worrying 
about his weight and asking Nick if he 
could jog along the beach with him 
some time, just to keep in trim, toss a 
ball at each other maybe, have a 
shower together and a beer down the 
pub, swells at this. He melts a bit on 
the outer surface. He thinks, “Poor 
Nick, he’s got enough problems with 
Klip taking off with his wife, without 
now having Klip laying hot found 
materials on him.” 

“OK, man,” says Babu Boon, 
resting a hand on Nick’s arm. “Just 
watch it.” 

He gets into his Toyota Land- 
cruiser with his henchmen and they 
go to pick up the doors from the gully. 

& 

Next morning the two window 
frames have gone. Nick rages across to 
Klip’s to work out a strategy and to 
check whether they might just be 
there. 

“No, I haven’t got them,” says Klip. 


champions are pretty 


“T guess Babu Boon took them back in 
the night.” 

“What do you mean took them 
back? You told me you got them in 
town.” 

“Yeah, well, it looks like he didn’t 
believe me,” Klip says, “even if you 
cad.” 

Nicolette aka Sky-High glowers at 
them both. “What about me?” she 
says. “No one seems to care about 
whether Babu Boon believed me. I told 
him the doors were over at Nick’s and 
then you both try and pretend they 
weren't. How do you think I feel being 
made to look a liar in Babu Boon’s 
eyes?” 

Nick does not attempt to begin to 
speculate. He does not want to put his 
mind round that one. He wants to 
build his dream house of found 
materials where he can start a new 
life. 

He goes back home and soaks in the 
bath. 

At least he kept Babu Boon away 
from noticing the bath. 


Michael Wilding is a former Reader in English at Sydney University. His 
first novel, Living Together, attracted considerable critical acclaim. 
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UNCLE GAMES 


= MORE at the_ uncle’s. 
(Saturday afternoon, two o’clock.) 
Who, before Moses is even properly in 
the door, before he has even said hello, 
how are you, how’s things, has scooped 
up, from an uncooked stack of at least 
three dozen, two fat cheese blintzes, 
dropped them into a frying pan, is 
prodding, is turning, is manoeuvring, is 
sliding them — with the liberal use of 
his fingers, a cigarette in his other 
hand — on to a plate. “Eat,” he says. 
“What do you want, a fork? Here’s a 
fork. You want sugar? Soda water?” 
Moses sits down at the kitchen 
table. His uncle stands, watching him, 


hands on hips. 

“Good?” he asks. 

“Terrific,” Moses says. 

“You want another one? Another 
couple?” 

“No, no,” Moses says, eating 
quickly. “This is plenty. ‘Terrific. 


Honestly. Look, I’ve just had lunch. 
Twenty minutes ago. A big lunch. Sit 
down.” 

His uncle doesn’t move. “A cup of 
tea?” he asks. “A cake?” 

“Please,” Moses says. “Relax. Sit 
down.” 

His uncle sits. He puts out his 
cigarette and immediately lights 
another. His uncle has a curious way 
of sitting. He sits on his knees. Moses 
asked him once why he sat like that. 
“Doesn’t it hurt?” he asked him. “You 
get used to it,” his uncle said. ‘““What’s 
the difference?” Moses’ uncle has a 
fruit shop. He is 68 years old. 

Moses finishes his cheese blintzes. 
“Fantastic,” he says. “I don’t know 
how you do it.” He looks around. 
‘““‘Where’s Auntie?” 

His uncle points with his cigarette. 

Ah, there she is. Of course. Moses 
sees his aunt on the sofa in the front 
room, this is where she always sits, her 
place, by the television set, which is 
positioned so you can also see it from 
here, through the kitchen doorway. 
The television, as always, booms. 


“Hello, Auntie,’ Moses says, 


waving from the kitchen table. There: 


is no reply. His aunt is a static shape, a 
lump in the flickering dark. 
“Asleep?” Moses asks. 
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His uncle shrugs his shoulders. 
“Tired,” he says. Moses sees mockery 
in his eyes, mockery mixed with 
resignation. Women. Wives. What can 
you expect? Moses’ uncle is never 
tired. 

“Maybe you’ should’ turn 
television down a bit,” Moses says. 

“What for?” his uncle says. “She’s 
asleep. She can’t hear it.” 

Moses gazes for a moment at the 
television. A children’s’ program. 
Nonsense. Two fat men dressed like 
birds. One is poking the other with a 
tick. Moses turns back to his uncle. 
“It’s rubbish,” he says. His uncle 
shrugs. “So don’t watch it,” his uncle 
says. “Are you watching?” Moses asks. 
His uncle shrugs again. “So turn it 
off,” his uncle says. Moses smiles, but 
doesn’t move. 

Moses has never been here when 
the television has not been on. His 
uncle switches it on the minute he gets 
home from the shop. It is the last 
thing he turns off at night. “How can 


the 


House for sale 
after André Frénaud 


So many people have lived here who loved 

love, awakening and sweeping up the dust. 

The well is bottomless and doesn’t show the 
moon, 

the ancients have gone and taken nothing 
away. 

The ivy takes over beneath the winter sky, 

and only soot remains, their mark of coffee 
grounds. 

I settle down now to long unravelled 
dreams. 

I love the scum of other people’ s souls 

mixed with the garnet colored fringes of the 
chairs, 

the greasy dirt of failed enterprises. 

Concierge, Pll buy, Vl buy the wretched 
wreck. 

If it poisons me I’}1 go up in flames with it. 


We will open the window ... Put up the 
plate. 

A man enters, sniffs, and starts all over 
again. 


Vivian Suir 
A former lecturer in French at the. | 


University of Tasmania, Vivian Smith 
now lectures in naieh in Sydney. 
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you watch that much television?” 


Moses asked him once. ‘Who 
watches?” his uncle. said. “It’s 
company. A voice, a human voice.” 


But he watches too, Moses knows, 
watches a lot, watches while the 
dinner is cooking — he does all the 
cooking — and when the washing-up is 
done — he does that too — and when 
he’s alone, when no one has dropped 
in, when Auntie is asleep, either 
upstairs in bed or sitting on the sofa, 
he sits here at the kitchen table, 
propped up on his knees, late into the 
night, lids drooping, smoking cigarette 
after endless cigarette, brooding 
impassively through the smoke at the 
booming screen. “How can I go to 
bed?” he said to Moses once, when 
Moses asked him why he stayed up 
so late. “IJ haven’t smoked enough 
cigarettes yet.’”’ Moses’ uncle smokes 
140 cigarettes a day. 

“So,” his uncle 
things?” 

“Terrible,” Moses says. 

“Terrible?” his uncle says. “What’s 
terrible? You’re working?” 

Moses. writes television 
“Well, yes,” he says. 

‘So it’s not terrible.” 

Glancing up, Moses catches on his 
uncle’s face the hint of a smile. Uh-oh, 
Moses thinks. Here we go. The games. 

And he feels himself tempted to 
take the bait, to step into the ring, to 
leap aboard for the ride. He smiles at 
his uncle, and is about to speak, to 
amplify, to give details, but instead he 
pauses. Be careful here. Tread warily. 
Some circumspection is needed. He 
looks down, at the large red glass 
ashtray crammed and crowded with 
butts — his uncle stubbing out yet 
another cigarette, with his other hand 
reaching out automatically for the 
pack — and he remembers the time — a 
month ago, six weeks — when he came 
here, sat here, at the kitchen table, 
just like this, and when his uncle asked 
him how things were, he couldn’t 
contain himself. “Terrible,” he said. 
“Terrible?” his uncle said. “What’s 
terrible?” “The house,’ Moses had 
said. “It’s cracking. It’s falling down. 
You should see the walls. There’s 


says. ‘“How’s 


plays. 
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water getting in underneath. I had an 
architect in. I need drains, reblocking, 
I don’t know. New plaster, new 
everything. The architect said if it was 
his house, he’d do it straight away. It’s 
really bad. It can only get worse.”’ 

“How much?” his uncle had asked. 
“Eight thousand dollars,” Moses had 
said. He looked at his uncle. “I haven’t 
got $8000,” Moses had said. “I’m a 
writer. Writers don’t earn money like 
that.” His uncle had looked at him. A 
long silence. “Eight thousand?” his 
uncle had said. “Yes,’’ Moses had said. 
“Maybe even nine.” A further long 
silence. “Hmm,” his uncle had said. 
“You’re a writer?” “Well, yes,” Moses 
had said. “So,” his uncle had said. 
“Write faster.” And Moses had looked 
up to a smile that was like a door 
slammed in his face. 

“Actually,” Moses says, moving the 
ashtray a fraction, and his thoughts 
and words just as carefully, “things 
are not so bad. I’ve been asked to write 
a film script.”’ 

“Oh?” his uncle says. 


“Thirty thousand dollars,” Moses 
says. 

“Hmm,” his uncle says. “That’s 
nice.” 

“T said no,” Moses says. 

“What?” his uncle says. “Thirty 


thousand dollars?” 

“Maybe 40,” Moses says. 
know.” 

Moses stretches his arms, flexes his 
back. “God, I’m _ tired,” he says. 
“Exhausted.” 

“This film,” his uncle says. “How 
long would it take you, a thing like 
that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Moses says. “A 
month, six weeks. You don’t really 
know till you get into it. Not long.” 

“Thirty thousand dollars for six 
weeks’ work,” his uncle says. “What’s 
the matter with you?” 

‘“Naah,” Moses says, stretching 
some more. “Who needs it? I’d lose it 
all in tax, for a start. Listen, where’s 
that cup of tea you were talking about 
an hour ago?” 

And he stands up, 
another stretch. 

His uncle sits, shaking his head. 
Moses, standing beside him now, pats 
him on the shoulder. 

“Relax, relax,” he says. “Don’t 
worry about it. It’s only money. I 
know what I’m doing.” He _ prowls 
around the kitchen. “Listen,” he says, 
“what’s with all these blintzes? You 
going into business or something?” 

“People drop in,” his uncle says. 
“You have to have.” 

Moses looks at his uncle — he is 
standing behind him now — and feels 
suddenly sad. He sees, as though for 
the first time, the grey hair, the 


“T don’t 


giving yet 
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Morris Lurie, born in Melbourne, is one of 
our wittiest writers. His work has been 
published and broadcast in several countries. 


slumped shoulders, the rounded back, 
He is so small, he thinks. And he 
remembers the old days, when the 
house was always so bustley. People 
coming and going. The doorbell. The 
phone ringing non-stop. His uncle’s 
three sons. Friends. Family. If you 
were hungry, this is where you came. 
There was always something. Latkes. 
Chickens. ‘The kitchen full of steam. 
Soup. Fresh rolls. His uncle cooking, 
smiling, smoking, serving, filling up the 


table. Cakes. Cups of coffee. Cups of 


tea. Now one son is in Canada and 
another is in England and the third is 
always busy. Grown up. Grown away. 


And the’ family, Moses’ uncle’s 
brothers and _ sisters, old, tired, 
diminished. Or, like Moses’ mother 


and father, gone, dead. 

Moses sits down again. 

“Listen, don’t bother with the tea,” 
Moses says. “I couldn’t have it. [’m 
really full.” 

“Who’s bothering?” his uncle says. 
“For people who say no to $30,000, I 
don’t make tea.” 

And again that smile, that hint, 
that door slammed in the face. 

Does he like me? Moses thinks. My 
mother’s brother. He was closer to her 
than to anyone else. He remembers 
how his uncle cried at the funeral. 
Would he help me, Moses. thinks, 
really, if things got bad? 

He looks at his uncle’s tough hands 
on the kitchen table, the stubby 
fingers, the black-rimmed nails. 


“Well,” Moses says. 
“And how are things with 
you? What’s doing? Any- 
thing new?” 

“Painting,” his uncle 
says. “‘We’re going to 
paint.”” And he waves with 
his cigarette around the 
kitchen. 

‘What?’ Moses says. 
“You're painting the kit- 
chen? What for?” 

“Not just the kitchen,” 
his uncle says. “The whole 
place.” He shrugs. “Don’t 
look at me,” he says. “Talk 
to her. She gets these ideas. 
We've got to paint.” 

Moses shakes his head. 
“Crazy,” he says, looking 
around the kitchen, at the 
gleaming walls, the shining 
cupboards, nothing looking 
older than seven minutes, 
and the rest of the house 
the same. 

“This doesn’t need paint- 
ing,” he says. “If you want 
to see needs. painting, 
come to our place. Un- 
believable.” 

His uncle looks at him. 
“So take the $30,000,” he says. 

Moses smiles. He laughs. “Come 
on,” he says. “Leave me alone with 


that $30,000. Vm sorry I even 
mentioned it. What a mistake.” 
He should have been a_ lawyer, 


Moses thinks. That brain. That way 
he never lets go. What a shame. What 
a wasted talent. What a life. 

They sit for a moment in silence, 
save for the booming television. 
Moses’ uncle lights another cigarette. 

“You shouldn’t smoke so much,” 
Moses says, as he says every time. 
“Really.” 

“Ha,” his uncle says. “What are 
you talking? Am I ever sick? Not even 
a cold. My body hasn’t got time for a 
cold. It’s too busy smoking.” 

“Still,” Moses says. 

“Listen,” his uncle says. “Does she 
smoke?” His chin points to the front 
room. “She goes to doctors. Ill tell you 
doctors. They gave her last week a pill, 
straight away she was dizzy, she 
couldn't see, she couldn’t even sleep 
with it. And what for? Because she 
was stupid. Because she went to 
them.” 

He gestures with his hands. “I never 
go to them,” he says. “And that’s why 
I’m never sick.” 

“Well, OK,” Moses says. “But if I 
hadn’t gone, I’d be blind.” Moses two 
months ago had an operation for a 
detached retina. 

“Well,” his uncle says, shrugging. 
“An eve. That’s a different thing.” 
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“What’s different?” Moses says. “I 
had headaches, flashes, I didn’t feel 
right, I went . . . he said if I’d left it 
another week, I could have lost the 
eye.” 

“Naah,” his uncle says. “That’s 
what they tell you. They have to tell 
you something. How can you give them 
all that money and they don’t tell you 
something?” 

Moses looks at his uncle, the 
thwarted lawyer, the courtroom ace. 
The logic, he thinks. Have you ever 
heard such logic? 

“Actually,” Moses says, “it’s still 
flashing. I went to see him again last 
week. He said it’s a cyst, on the back of 
the eye. Don’t worry, he said. They 
used to operate on cysts, he said, but 
they don’t do it any more. Not worth 
the trouble. So it flashes a bit. Forget 
about it. Live with it. Ha. Well, it’s not 
his eye.” 

Moses touches the ashtray. “He’s 
supposed to be the top man,” he says, 
his eyes down, “but I don’t know. I’m 
still worried.” 

“Hmm,” his uncle says. “You know 
Mrs Zuckerman? You remember her?” 
Moses nods. “She was here last week.” 
His uncle shakes his head. “One eye 
she’s got completely blind, the other 
one...” He looks down at the table, 
at his cigarette, at his hands. “She was 
sitting here,” he says, “at the table, 
exactly where you’re sitting, and she 
says to me, ‘How’s Peshke?’”’ Peshke 
is Moses’ aunt. “Peshke was sitting 
next to her,” Moses’ uncle says. “Right 
here. Ten inches. I had to turn her 
around, she reached out her hands, she 
put them on Peshke’s face. ‘Ah!’ she 
said. ‘There you are!’”’ Moses’ uncle 
looks suddenly up, straight at Moses. 
On his face there is not even that hint 
of smile. “So don’t tell me blind.” 

Is it because of my brother? Moses 
thinks. Is it still that, after all these 
years? 

For Moses went away, when he was 
25, went to England, went to Europe, 
leaving behind his brother Ben. “So 
how long you'll be gone?” his uncle 
had asked him. “Three months?” 
“Well, ’'m not sure,” Moses had said, 
bending over suitcases, not looking his 
uncle in the eye. For a year he and 
Ben had had a flat together, took it 
when their parents had died, Ben just 
a boy, 14, 15, Moses suddenly cast in 
the role of mother and father, and 
that started fine but became 
increasingly claustrophobic, cooking 
meals, always being home, until finally 
Moses could stand it no longer. He 
booked passage on a ship. Ben 
understood. Moses went to see his 
uncle. “You'll go to Israel,” his uncle 
had said. “A look, a visit, why not?” 
“Thanks,” Moses had said. Only it 
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wasn’t three months, it was seven 
years. And not once a letter from his 
uncle, not a word, about how much it 
all cost. 

Yes, Moses says to himself, but 
what could I do? If I had stayed and 
looked after Ben, if I hadn’t gone, 
what would that have done? Would 
that have pleased him? Is that what 
he wanted from me? Impossible. I had 
to go. I was going crazy. Anyhow, you 
can’t do things just to please other 
people. Not with your whole life. 

Moses sneaks a look at his uncle, 
who is lighting yet another cigarette, 
and he feels — what? Guilty? No, not 
just guilty. Worse than — guilty. 
Something else. He feels himself 
hemmed in, trapped, impossible to 
explain, the way he used to feel when 
he was in that flat with Ben, all those 
years ago. “There’s no life here!” he 
remembers how he used to _ shout. 


“You can’t do anything! It’s all so 
dead!”” And Ben not saying anything, 
averting his eyes, or worse, looking at 
him, those big, clear eyes. 

“Listen,” Moses says, pushing away 
from the table, starting to stand up. “I 
think I might go.” 

“What?” his uncle says. ‘“What’s 
the rush? Sit down, I'll make a cup of 
tea.” 

“No, no,’ Moses says. “Really. 
We've got people coming for dinner, 
I'd better ...’ He makes a quick 
business of looking at his watch, 
opening his eyes wide. “God!” he says. 

His uncle starts to stand up too. 
“Rush, rush,” he says. “In on one leg, 
out on the other, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

But Moses is going, smiling, waving, 
backwards down the hall to the front 
door. 

“No, no, don’t come,” he says to his 
uncle. “I can do the door. Oh, and 
listen, say hello to Auntie for me, OK? 
Tell her I was here.” 

His uncle is up, walking to the door 
with him. “All right, Moishe,” he says, 
“all right. Thanks for dropping in. 
Come again. Any time.” 

On the doorstep, Moses turns. 
“Gotta run,” he says, but doesn’t 
move, stands there with his uncle, as 
though there were some unfinished 
business, something yet to do. 

“Oh, and thanks for the blintzes,” 
Moses says. “‘You’re still the un- 
defeated champion.” 

“Drive carefully,’ his uncle says. 
“The car’s going good?” 

“You're joking,’ Moses _ says. 
“Fourteen years old? The steering, the 
suspension ... I had it in at the garage 
last week. You know what they said? 
It’s not worth fixing. Throw it away.” 
He looks at his uncle. “How can I?” he 
says. “You know what a new car costs 
these days?” 

“So take taxis,” his uncle says. 
“Who needs a car? It’s a liability.” 

And there is that smile again, but 
this time Moses is ready, and he 
matches it, smile for smile. “Thanks, 
uncle,” he says, and pats him on the 
shoulder, warmly, but quickly too, 
let’s not get too involved here, and 
then takes off, running. 


$9 


To a possible 
daughter 


On the headland at Manly the grass grows 
in 
tufty clumps. For years now 
I have imagined in moments of contentment 
if 
sat there between the wind- 
shapen bushes in summer airs a hundred 
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and more feet above the outspread 
aprons of archaic rock where the intrepid 
fisher- 
men cast their nylon lines 
into the continuous lines of waves — Or, at 
times of sorrow and failure, 
I have huddled, inwardly there while the 
breaking 
season sent up and about me 
great salty gusts and far off, hastening 
from the horizon 
the great grey-black banks of storm cloud 
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Hops are an important factor in lager Flavor 
The best Australia can produce are used forKB 


NCE UPON A TIME every bottle of Lager 

consumed in Australia came from abroad. 

Certain Continental countries, and Germany 
in particular, had excelled in the brewing of Lager 
to a degree that gave them practically a monopoly of 
its supply to the world’s markets. Even when Australian- 
brewed Lagers had made their appearance, the imported 
articles still remained to a very large extent the choice 
of the connoisseur. Its votaries still regarded it as 
something quite apart in character and palate-attractions 
from any local beverage offered under a Lager label. 


The production of K.B. Lager was the result of 
the decision of Tooth & Co. Ltd. to cater for Australian 
Lager needs with a beverage of the true Continental 
type, and with the decision came action on a scale and 
of a thoroughness characteristic of Tooth’s methods. 

First, the services were engaged of a noted 
Continental micro-biologist who had expert knowledge 
of the strictly scientific side of Lager production, as 
well as complete experience of its practical side. For 
before the art of the brewer may be called into play 


many factors must be considered, which are really gap 
in the realm of micro-biology. Thus the character (MSamm 


of the yeast utilised in a brew will vitally affect the 
character of the resulting beverage. 

The water used in making a Lager must 
possess certain elements and so on. 

Seconding the efforts of their micro-biologist 
were the full resources of Tooth & Co. Ltd. in 
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staff and equipment. Neither effort nor expenditure 
was spared to reproduce in detail the exact conditions 
essential to Lager brewing such as prevail in Continental 
centres of production. Of the endless research and 
experiment, of the difficulties encountered and overcome 
space will not permit the recounting. Nor is it 
practicable to give in detail here the story of the 
mastery of the intricate processes, of the 24-hour-a-day 
vigilance at every stage, from the selection of the micro- 
scopic yeast cell and its subsequent propagation 
through the various processes of fermentation, to that 
stage when the brew is stored in huge glass-lined tanks 
in underground refrigerated chambers, where the tem- 
perature must remain unvaried all the year round. 
Sufficient it is to say that at long last success was 
attained-—an Australian-brewed Lager was evolved 
which could compare favourably with the very finest 
produced anywhere in the world. K.B. had arrived. 

That K.B. justified the efforts incidental to its 
production is shewn in the instant popularity it achieved 
and its growing popularity ever since its introduction. 
Today the sales of K.B. far exceed those of any other 
brand of Lager sold in New South Wales, and the 
circle of appreciation has extended far beyond the 
bounds of the Mother State. Its ever-increasing vogue 
is a desirable development, for K.B. as a true Lager 
is far more a refreshing beverage than an intoxicating 
liquor. For home use, for the picnic hamper, as an 
accompaniment to the “Feast of Reason and Flow 
of Soul’, as a drink for all the year round, Tooth’s 
K.B. Lager meets requirements as only a True Lager 
can. Very probably you will have come to realise 
that K.B. is one of the minor notes that help to 
make up the harmony of existence. And remember 
that your friends are very likely to hold similar 
views. For the sake of your reputation as a host, 
always have on hand a supply of K.B. for their 


“A True 
Lager 


Brewed ec Bottled by TOOTH «CO. Ltd. 
Kent Brewery Sydney. 
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have come over the swelling, 
darkened ocean and all the bastioned land 
shuddered above the colder 
engendered waters bursting upon and 
swilling 
over the bleak surfaces of rock. 


Now I know another time in which I shall 
inhabit that exile’s watch-tower: 
neither at spring’s height nor autumn’s 
fullness yet of both insofar 
as each concerns beginnings that have not 
begun or endings that have not 
ceased. Of the timeless overseeing of all 
one’s 
life in terms of love’s losses and findings 
I think I shall be there upon the headland 
alone and accompanied by living 
memories forever now — the sea, wild or 
calm, 
the sky, blue-white or grey; 
the line of cliffs, the coastal sphinxes with 
their paws of sandstone in the Pacific, 
their age-and-weather-battered profiles 
facing 
out always towards eternity, 
stretching northwards into the sea-mists 
and sun-hazes of distance. 
All about me forever now and evermore 
my childhood’s dreaming and oceanic 
wakings to the thump and roar of tide- 
change or the big sea’s beach poundings. 


To my left there would have been, there will 
be in my vigil, a beachfront full 

of dark green foliaged seventy foot Norfolk 
Pines, three quarters of a mile 

of resinous and massive trunked entities 
semi-circling a beach of fawn and gold. 

But I am not here to remember or recount 
these things, some of which and others 

have gone and will not return, anymore 


than I can recall the scenes and persons 
of most of my childhood. I have come here 
in 
this non-season to bear witness 
to what you and I must learn and 
ultimately know as part of the truth 
of living: each one of us is alone with his 
or her memories of what has gone before. 
With the knowledge that hopes are at best 
enjoyable fantasies. I will become 
on my headland a numb profile, a smaller 
version of an Easter Island statue. 
Perhaps then the other me who moves in 
the 
streets and through rooms may learn 
not to hurt anybody. I am so tired of 
touching : 
in anger those I love. 


I think I may look your way when the sky 
lets through the sun in tones 
of living brown and I can imagine there, 
yes there is the color of your hair 
and those, yes those are your eyes — but 
where 
am I to find such lively lips and a nose 
as round as yours? No, these are hopes and 
may be written down but hardly 
indulged. 


I had never left the headland 
since first I went there in my imagination 
twenty or was it thirty years ago. Delius’s 
Song of Summer. | 
is one aspect of it but nobody that I know of 
has written of the vigil that I have in 
mind. 
BRUCE BEAVER 


Bruce Beaver, from Manly, NSW, has had 
several volumes of verse published. 


Another 
museum 


From the soon-to-be-published novel, Homesickness, by 
MURRAY BAIL, published by Macmillan. Mr Bail returned 
to live in Sydney in 1975 after several years overseas. 


vo ee out-of-the-way museums 
often contain a wealth of bits and 
pieces, bric-a-brac, well worth a 
detour. An amateur has happened 
upon some object, or the _ broad 
subject, and before long his nose 
develops into a classifying mania (that 
pale Dane with the catalogue raisonné 
of Sardine Tin labels: what’s his 
name?) And sheds are tacked on to 
garages; annexes on to houses; disused 
warehouses, odeons and empty 
churches are seized and converted. 
The overwhelming desire is to be 


definitive, to corner the subject. Even 
without achieving this, results can be 
impressive: a _ lifetime’s work, one 
man’s’ preoccupation, arrayed. It 
cannot be ignored. And what had 
seemed like junk in the early days in 
turn becomes valuable, sought after 
by others. Almost inevitably these 
collectors acquire an inflated idea of 
their collections’ worth, a kind of 
blindness. A small town, a city, or the 
collector’s distraught widow is “left” 
the entire collection and the atten- 
dant problem of housing, preservation, 
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lighting, insurance and security, for 
these donors invariably insert the 
clause, ‘said items to remain intact, 
under the one roof, for the benefit 
of one and all” (the Patrick Hill 
collection, in New Orleans, of shovels 
and spades. There is a Moustache 
Museum in Prague). More often than 
not a poorly painted sign on the edge 
of town points to these museums, and 
the custodian is a man without a tie, 
interrupted from his lunch or sleep. 

In the guide book, the Corrugated 
Iron Museum seemed like a _ col- 
loquialism for the building itself, its 
shape, color and size; and who could 
tell what interesting things were 
arranged inside? In fact, when at last 
they found it in the hinterland of 
Yorkshire, it had the appearance of a 
familiar shed, low and long, tradition- 
ally unpainted, its roof and walls of 
galvanised iron. It stood astride a 
moor, both in silhouette: the moor like 
a grey sandhill a half mile back, and 
the single sick ghost gum, Eucalyptus 
panciflora, near the front doors, which 
were also of corrugated iron, seemed to 
have been planted there for shade; 
CLICK! Kaddok took that picture. 
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Built appropriately from corrugated 
iron, the one-and-a-half-million dollar 
(dollars?) museum housed a _ superb 
collection of corrugated iron: history 
of, uses, abuses. Many items were 
steeped in unusual history’ or 
possessed special significance. Admis- 
sion by silver coin. 

“Mr Cecil Lang,’ the spokesman 
explained, a young man in an 
open-necked shirt and _ straight- 
combed hair, “Mr Cecil Lang spent his 
early years in the goldfields of hum, 
Western Australia. Made his fortune; 
where, incidentally, he became good 
friends with Herbert Hoover, there as 
an engineer.” 

“What, the American president?” 
Hofmann asked. 

Kaddok of course knew. “He was in 
Kalgoorlie in the early 1900s.” 

“That’s something,” Ken Hofmann 
told his wife. “I didn’t know that.” 

But Louisa, her arms folded, was 
glancing at Borelli. 

“Hoover was there twice,” Kaddok 
added, “for long periods.” 

They stood at the end of a long 
room as functional and as atmospheric 
as a shearing shed. It had plain iron 
walls. On rough tables, scattered, as if 
waiting to be classified, various objects 
were illuminated by beams of natural 
light, and from a distance most of the 
things also appeared to be grey. A few 
other people were sauntering around 
the end tables. 

The conductor waved his hand. 

“Cecil Lang was rather influenced 
by the hum, pioneering landscape 
down there. Out on the Nullarbor 
Plain, and _ so forth. Are you 
Australians? Then you would 
understand. He always said — you'll 
excuse me — it put muscles in his shit. 
Ha, Ha. Yes, he said that.” 

Glancing at Mrs Cathcart, he 
reddened. He’d sunburn easily. 

“He was another Rhodes, a plain 
man but a dynamo-personality. He 
created this Trust, a_ kind of 
monument, hum. The site he chose 
personally. It is slightly out of the 
way, perhaps inconvenient, but that is 
part of the point. It’s like Australia. 
I’m his grandson.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Wayne.” 

“Go on, 
Cathcart. 

“So, I say, what impressed Cecil 
Lang was the rough-and-ready, the 


Wayne,’ said Mrs 


getting of things done. Such a 
practical, plain life purged him. He 
was extremely impressed, terribly 


impressed. The museum is a memorial 
to that, ah hum, quality of life.” 
“Hear, hear,” said Doug. 
So they moved forward. 
A plaster of paris globe identified 
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the most heavily concentrated areas of 
corrugated iron in the world. Clusters 
of the tin-like substance protruded 


Murray Bail, also an art critic, is 
on the council of the National Gallery. 


here and there, miniature cities, 
almost entirely in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It had been employed 
widely along the coast of China, 
throughout East Africa, as well as 
isolated regions of South America. 
New Zealand had an extremely high 
ratio, too. But Australia, New Holland, 
Van Dieman’s land: that white 
continent had become grey with bits of 
the metal, even the so-called ‘Dead 
Centre” (spotted all over’ with 
corrugated iron, ultimately a sign of 
life), with further significant concen- 


Retrospect 


Thought has grown somewhat weary recalling that old weariness, 
the wasting moonlight hours beside a square green table 

where the affected voices tangle in mutual babble 

or are as vapidly silenced in the intenser dreariness 

of concentration confronting the arbitrary value 


a red card has over a black or vice-versa. 


or one black over another .. . Follow suit, you fool, you! 
and you shouldn’t have led that ace until their trumps got scarcer. 


Yet there were also games, which justice will remember, 
where nobody smiled sourly when skill faced luck and lost, 


and nobody was polite either to guest or host 


to the extent of being nasty. Nor did the players encumber 

bidding with a sterile science that partners must reach after — 

raked from a pack where hazard still hides deep, as a relic — 

but dealt from cut and shuffle a heart-clearing laughter 

or flicked away cares with cards which fluttered youth like a frolic. 
ROBERT D. FIrzGERALD 


R. D. FitzGerald worked for many years as a surveyor and 
was stationed in Fiji for some time. His poetry has won 
many awards and he has also written works of criticism. 


trations along the northern towns and 
cities, and heavy deposits in Lang’s 
western goldfields. 

At the first table on which lay a 
piece of galvanised iron the guide 
pirouetted, Oxbridge-modulated: “He 
paid a fortune for some of these rare 
pieces; and of course when they knew 
it was Cecil Lang buying they held out 
and quadrupled the prices, the sods. It 
is almost impossible to acquire fine 
examples these days. The Australian 
Government, like so many _ other 
countries, won’t allow their heritage to 
be removed. We understand that. In 
any case, we now have most of what 
we want. Do you wish to buy your 
catalogues or shall we get them later?” 

They were all staring at the table. 
Sheila stood close to Garry but he had 
his arm around Violet’s waist. 

“I have it on the garage and side- 
fence at our place,” said Doug. “It does 
a good job. But it’s heavier than this.” 

“Fourteen gauge,” Kaddok said. 

“But what is’ this?” Gerald 
Whitehead asked. 

Yes! An irregular-shaped sheet 
painted silver, it had small striations 
and a row of rivet holes along three 
edges: an unusual example of the 
material. 

Wayne gave a chuckle. 

“It makes you wonder, eh? I should 
say, even here we tend to forget its 
uses were not restricted to elementary 
shelter — roofing and such. In fact, 
what we have here is a section of the 
fuselage of the first Qantas aircraft —” 

“The Avro 504K, 1920,” Kaddok 
told them, and quickly shot off two 
pictures (but only caught the guide’s 
neck and combed head). 

“A ruddy good airline,” Doug put 
in. 
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what struck Mr Lang: 
corrugated iron- is adapted, yes 
adapted is the word, down there for a 
whole variety of hum, tasks. There’s a 
self-help quality about the stuff.” 
Garry shrugged and the young guide 
gave a cough. “Sadly missing, one 
feels, in our present day and age.” 

A sepia photograph showed nine 
workmen in shorts, navy singlets and 
boots standing on a sheet placed 
between two beer barrels. The single 
sheet had a slight dip — only about 
four inches. 


“The importance of the cor- 
rugations,” Wayne pointed unneces- 
sarily... “When a flat surface is 


hammered into a bulge — like the 
monocoque construction of racing cars 
and aeroplanes, and the ordinary egg 
— its strength, its rigidity, is multiplied 
something like fivefold. How much 
would all these working-men weigh? 
God knows. Certainly its durability 
must be a_ factor which has 
contributed to corrugated _iron’s 
popularity.” 

“T love these old photographs,” 
Louisa whispered to Borelli, “don’t 
you?” 

Alongside, Kaddok misunderstood. 
“The early photographers are our 
archeologists.” 

“A galvanised iron aeroplane... 
Borelli still seemed to be turning the 
idea over in his mind. To Louisa he 
said, “It’s machismo, isn’t it? It’s too 
strong and plain. Corrugated iron 
must be boring to you.” 

Watching her, he_ raised his 
eyebrows. Slowly smiling she turned 
her head: provided a profile. 

“And observe the picture frame,” 
the guide was saying. “See the soldered 
corners? It was bought at an auction 
in Brisbane in the 1950s. Again it 
illustrates the practical, no-nonsense 
nature of the people who lived with 
corrugated iron. A_ grazier’s wife 
wanted a picture framed, perhaps an 
old calendar, and they used the most 
familiar material at hand.” 

Garry Atlas lit a cigarette and as he 
shut the Zippo winked at Sheila. 
Others too had noticed: either she had 
a new lipstick or more of the old, much 
more. It didn't suit her. 

As they went towards the next long 
table, Violet and others looked up at 
the roof and frowned. 

“It’s not raining, is it?” asked Mrs 
Cathcart. “It never stops. It was 
lovely this morning.” 

And glancing at them all, beaming, 
the young man unable to contain 
himself began slapping himself and 
laughing. A thin load of gravel seemed 
to be pouring on to the roof, soothing 
them. 


> 
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“So this illustrates very effectively a 
the way | 


How, from the spit-bitter winter of Moscow. 
| in aland of the talland the proud— __ 

_ walk back with her refugee pushcart 

piled high with old speeches, forty years 
spent —e' aad withering like her old 


| How, from the pit- bitter winter of Moscow, 
does she ee across that bla at Iran, 


of sweet and st sour, passion again renewed, 
and reconciliation? Perhaps, in the old age 

_ of a nation, this can be. In this my young 

and much- loved couniny which I see around 


John Griffin, a teacher by profession, 
lives in Adelaide and is poetry editor 


: ~ Dolores Ibarruri, 
da Pasionaria — 


and iethomber every bullet and knife on two 


sides, 


| Ronda and Guerpice, and a mone gone 


mad? 


<3 


me 


disappearing daily from our view, there 


never was 


enough of pessoa, and enough to reconcile. 


“ OHN GRIFFIN 


of the Adelaide Advertiser. He has 
had two volumes of his verse ‘published. 


“Tt’s a tape,” he explained. “Pretty 
good, eh? Quite the most marvellous 
sound.” 

The “rain” turned heavy and he 
had to raise his voice, almost shouting. 
He soldiered on. 

“IT must say I have never slept 
under a tin roof — to my shame — but 
I believe it is absolutely first-rate. Am 
I right?” 

Some of them nodded, watching 
him. 

“When Cecil Lang returned to 
England, he replaced a perfectly sound 
thatch with corrugated iron so he 
could lie in bed when it rained. 
‘Antipodean drumming’ he called it. 
For him, it undoubtedly produced a 
flood of memories!” 

One or two nodded, imagining. 

“Where is that?” asked Gerald. 

“Oh, a lovely little place in the 
Lake District. All hell broke loose. The 
National Trust ordered the thatch to 
be replaced.” 

“The bastards,” said Garry. 

“Some of our finest homes have — ”’ 

The guide held up a lily-white 
hand. 

“Look, I couldn’t agree with you 
more. Our museum illustrates the 
point. The Roofing Section is one of 
the very best endowed.” 

Against the wall, a row of 
evenly-spaced vertical sheets demon- 
strated the power of rust and/or the 
fighting qualities of galvanised iron: 
beginning with glittering argentine 
(brand new sheet); turning to dull grey 
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Thoughts in an 
airplane 


Look after yourself, you said. For you, for 
me? 

For voyages, for a mountain, for the moon? 

Look after what — this quiet flesh lying in 
the dark, 

An effigy that disbelieves the imminent 
light 

Knowing dogs chase the shadows with 
delinquent bark, 

Lifting their sullen muzzles to the sky? 

Look after lung and brain, the querulous 


pulse 

And blood that hesitates between the 
tissues 

Then stumbles, seeps and_ stops, the 


tyrannous blood? 


Better wish me the ending of the long dry 
season: 

That blood reconstitute to bloody rain, 

The riverbed reshape to dreams of flood, 

Wish banks to brim with weed and fish and 
fern 

And that whoever squats over me in a tower 
of iron and ice 

Lean down and burn 

The crust from the closed wound. 


I mark from two miles up where you live 
now 

(Sending your treacherous wishes) with 
rocks and trees 

Where crows go lurching by 

A horse that rolls and flourishes his hooves, 

And lounging cattle and the old scummed 
wells. 


So I will this great machine to fall and 
flutter 
As a flower or a feather on your roof 
To end your wishing. I will not deny 
Flight of the bird of paradise, nor forgo 
My last sight of the leaping unicorn. 
ELIZABETH RIDDELL 


New Zealander Elizabeth Riddell came 
to Australia in 1930. She is now one 
of our most distinguished journalists 
and editors. She has written a number 
of volumes of verse as well as prose. 
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after 12 months; one showing orange 
freckles; the next’ slaked with 
beer-colored streaks; and so on to 
overall russet, darkness spreading; 
until the last was a scaly brown, 
diseased, a hidden powerful lamp 
showing it riddled with pinholes of 
light. 

“Rustic charm,” North murmured 
to Borelli. 

“The Hindoos say everything has a 
life of its own. That must include 
corrugated iron.” 


Islands 

Islands which have 

never existed ; 

have made their way 
_on to maps nonetheless. 


And having done so | 
have held their place, 
quite respectably, 
sometimes for centuries. 


Voyages of undiscovery, deep 
into the charted wastes, 
were then required 

to move them off. 


The Auroras, for instance. 
Beneath Cape Horn. 

Sighted first in 1762 

and confirmed by | 
Captain Manuel de Oyarvido 
thirty years later. 


But since the voyage of 

someone whose name 

escapes me, on a date 
I can’t quite remember — 

they are now known 

not to exist. 


Cartographers — hands high 
in the frail rigging of — 
latitudes and longitudes — 
wiped them out, reluctantly. 


And so, some mariners, 

who pushed beyond the pale, 
forfeit the names they left 

in lonely seas. 


- Remember them. 
Respect their enterprise. 
It takes a certain 
kind of boldness 
to have seen such 
islands first of all. 


In the mind’s atlas, 
footnotes, like broken rules, 
are not without importance. 


Who found America? 


Those canny trawlers, 
absent for months, 
fishing the depths, 
must have been somewhere 
with their sealed lips. 
NICHOLAS HASLUCK 


A Perth solicitor, Nicholas Hasluck 
has a new novel due out shortly. 
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Only Hofmann had gone up close to 
the sheets, touching one with a finger. 
“These are like modern American 
paintings. Louisa, isn’t this one like 
that Olitski we wanted?” 

The guide cleared his throat. 

“In the Oxford dictionary, you'll 
find ‘corrosive’ is the word before 
‘corrugated.’ Is that a coincidence? 
We think not. The association is true 
to life.” 

Samples here taken from city and 
country; seaside and snow; the rain 
forest and below sea-level; and in pride 
of place, sand-blasted and _ pale 
outback. Neatly labelled, dated. 

Sasha asked a question. 

He shook his head. “I haven’t been 
yet. It certainly is hum, one of my 
ambitions to go after Austria and, 
oddly enough, Yugoslavia.” Pointing 
for the benefit of the others he smiled, 
“Still on roofing.” 

A roughly cut rectangle of faded 
red stood on the table at 45 degrees, 
“PLEASE TOUCH” neatly lettered 
beside it. 

“Youch!” Sasha squealed. 

The guide looked around at them 
all, smiling. 

Garry and the others who had 
laughed, crowded forward. 

TAKEN FROM KALGOORLIE, 
SUMMER 1932, the documen- 
tation explained. A TYPICAL 
IRON ROOF. THE TEM- 
PERATURE HAS BEEN PRE- 
SERVED FROM THE MO- 
MENT OF REMOVAL AND 
MAINTAINED TO THIS DAY 
(DAY AND NIGHT) BY MEANS 
OF ELECTRICITY AND A 
THERMOSTAT; A GLIMPSE 
OF THE CONDITIONS UNDER 


WHICH OTHER PEOPLE 
EXIST. 
“Well, you should touch!” cried 


Sasha, sucking her little finger. “It’s 
like an iron.” Looking hurt at Phillip 


North, who was gently amused, she_ 


grabbed his hand. 

“Cecil Lang worked under such 
conditions,” the young man commen- 
ted. “Very rough indeed.” 

“Come off it.” 

“Yes.” 

And they told him, several talking 
at once. 


“When I had Glenys,” said Mrs 
Cathcart, “it was 107. Remember, 
Doug?” 


“It’s not iron,’ Kaddok suddenly 
corrected. Again, slightly misunder- 
standing: “To be exact, it’s mild steel.” 

“T believe you’re right,” the guide 
turned. “Even the name has a 
charming incongruity.” 

“He’s a real smart bastard,” Garry 
said. “You’ve only got to look at him.” 

“Shhhhh,” said Violet. 
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Here were large photographs of 
familiar buildings. The guide discreet- 
ly stepped aside. Spanning a broad 
spectrum of architectural styles, each 
building had a corrugated iron roof. 
Factories and barns, warehouses with 
Architects’ Society citation (“Rarely 
has the material been used with such 

”), tram sheds, tractor garage, the 
country race-track grandstand, abat- 
toirs (the original bloodshed), were 


Two poems about light 
I Sources 
Chairs have a hotter, harder skin, like cars. 
If it were a question of where the light falls 


I could comprehend the problers but the : 
light . 


falls always at all & dean’ t stop eons “— _ 


the sun or moon stops or all human: a ee : 

& all its tongues thrive more too as sit 

it fell from them, & I indeed do also 

although nothing that should be extin- 
guished 

under such conditions ever is (extinoulshed) : 

& in fact good things do grow. Why not then 

provide some other value for the light 

to which the problem is used. The glow 

gathers together in grains like contrasts 

in taste on a loaded tongue. It is not 

a question of where the light falls, but 

of lost, soft, trying chair-skin, & to test © 

shining suites in unsweeter stars. Light’s 
tongues 

shine hotter, harder, flesh-like cars. 

JENNIFER MAIDEN 


II In an Edwardian photograph | 
They stand together. Taller, 
his hand is in her hair — 
which is endless & burnished 
even in black & white. — 

His hand is below her ear 

& the tips of his fingers 

& all his thumb 

plunge in her deep hair 

& are moveless 

as orgasmically airless 

as if his hand were young 

& died simply in play. 


Her sleeve is at her side 

& his hand lifts her hair 
rather, as well, so that 

she would feel part of the hand 
but be eased by some coo! air. 
If she moved & his grip 
clenched harder, harder 

it could snare her in a cry. 

She seems solemn & admires 
but he admires, adroit. 
His hand is in her hair 
& her hair is in the light. | 
JENNIFER MAIDEN 


: Jennifer Maiden, from Mt Druitt, NSW, 


has published six volumes of verse, is 
completing a novel and has just : 
written four short plays. Her work 
has won a number of literary prizes. 
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each represented. Again, the idea was 
to underline the metal’s flexibility, 
how it can “get a job done.” God, here 
a cathedral had a fine belfry, turrets 
and many ogivals of stained glass — 
with a corrugated iron roof. A 
marriage of the old world and the 
pragmatic new; but the rusting iron 
didn’t seem somehow _ properly 
God-like. Abo humpies flung out to 


edges of towns by some centrifugal, 


force had it collaged with flattened 
kero tins (“The poor things” — Sasha). 

But the houses, the gracious old 
spacious homesteads: the iron blended 
in. The diminishing straight lines of 
the corrugations sharpened the roof’s 
perspective, even falsified it in some 
cases, flattening one roof, making it 
shallow, giving it clarity; and hooped, 
it formed long verandahs, the stone 
walls there pierced with French 
windows for the westerly. At the sight 
of those verandahs: their ohhs and 
ahhs. | 

“T tell you what, they make the 
London places we’ve seen look pretty 
sick.” 

Gerald snorted. “Id better dry up,” 
he said to North. 

“Oh,” said Sheila, matter-of-fact, 
“they've got our place.” 

And they all stopped. 

She pointed: large low homestead, 
white, shaded and stately. It was the 
grandest of them all. 

Garry whistled, “Ver-ee nice.” 

“But Sheila, that’s lovely.” 

They turned to the guide: they 
wanted to show him. He should see. 


But he had already come over. 

“What d’you think of this?” Garry 
asked, jutting his jaw. 

The young man nodded. “So you’re 
a grazier’s daughter? It looks a very 
nice little place. You call them 
homesteads, I believe. That’s a fine 
piece of roofing.” 

“Jesus!” Garry groaned. 

“Family property?” Wayne asked. 

“T have a manager. And I have my 
uncle living there.” 

“How lovely,” Sasha sighed. 

Garry turned to them, showing his 
familiarity. “She’s never there though. 
Are you Sheila?” 

He shouldn’t have said that. She 
fumbled. “I’m fond of it, but it’s 
quiet.” 

“Tll have it,” said Violet, grim; and 
they laughed. Sheila looked around, 
characteristically startled. 

They moved on, altered somewhat. 
They relaxed, talking among them- 
selves more. It felt good to have Sheila 
in their midst. Garry acted familiar, 
like an old family friend, and others 
wanted to ask her questions. The 
guide had to stop several times in 
mid-sentence to have their attention. 

“Uh-hum. As I say. Now how did 
this marvellously dextrous metal 
handle the vast historical forces of the 
day, eh?” 

“Dear,” Mrs Cathcart broke in, 
never one for fancy ideas, “what’s he 
on about?” 

Corrugated iron had given them a 
peculiar relaxation, superiority even. 
Young Wayne had to use a firm hand. 


STUART McCRAE 


PICNIC 
CARADISE 


PENALTY $100 


De WoT LITTER. 


“Off hand Id say it’s an Earthlings’ nesting site.” 
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Xanthorrhoea 


for Robert Juniper 


1. THE OLD GRASSTREES 


Think of music. Think of music hunched 

into a chord. The monody has hunched 

into branches, slow, late. Think of sound 

alone, before branches. Out there 

in the place of the sky that stretches a long 
way 

in the place of grass fidgeting 

many notes one after another 

out in that country of grasstrees 

think back to music as one note. 

Which note do you remember? And the 
next? 

Think of the surprise of that first note, 

the moment long before any _ grasstree 
remembers 

you try to think of that. Nobody remembers 
one note. 

When the grasstree breaks into a chord 

and we try to remember the first sounding 
together 

two notes, three notes, 

that is when the place of grasstrees instructs 
us. 

Before we were here 

before we brought the names for sound 

grasstrees hunched, making not listening 

they were spreading the sky that stretches a 
long way 

they were drinking the wind up 

one note one note one note 

they were coiling energy in layers 

they were licking salt 

and the moisture that sometimes comes 
with the wind. 

Deep in their coils they were inventing the 
circle, music. 

We came. We heard the remembering, 

the surprise of that first note, and the next. 

When we came in the place of grasstrees we 
marvelled 

and leaned on our axes a moment. 


2. SEEDS 


They say 

the spikes of grasstrees 

open the stars. 

Many buds 

open along the shaft, 

stars. 

You have been surprised 

each time. 

Silence is always a surprise. 
Sound surprises. 

You have been watched, looking. 
You have been opened, like a star. 
Nothing you have known 

opens the stars. Spikes 

of grasstrees open. 

You were wrong: nothing 

is forbidden. 


3. THE FLAT CLIFF 


We live cautiously, as if rules came first. 
We live on the flat. That 

should be the map we’re at. Sand flat. 
It feels right. Yet 

heat quivers, a warp, not tight 

but tight right over us a wrap 

in the skidmark of light 
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as light pulls us in circles. Our neat 
survey pegs split 

along the curve of their tree spirit. 
The flat cliff scrambles away from us. 


Near those clifftop caves that grasstree. 

Like seeds, our dreaming splits 

and the curves are scattered 

prising high rocks. The silence is awkward. 

We scramble back to our planning, 

not looking. When we achieve our highway, 
straight, 

black, we’ll have laid down rules. So that 
seeds 

will blow dead 

onto bitumen. 


4. BUSHFIRE GRASSTREES 


Song of black. Song of something like black. 

Song of blackened grasstrees after fire. 

Song of grasstrees burned hard, biting hard 

to be still gripping. Grasstrees toothless 

biting into a sharp blue morning. Black 
gums 

of grasstrees, stumps in a broken mouth. 

Blue morning, sharp as if it could be 
yesterday. 

Blue morning sharp as salt, sharp as frost 
sting. 

As if it were yesterday. 

As if yesterday were the same as this sharp 
blue morning, 

Yesterday was the same morning, blue, salt 
sting biting. 

The afternoon of bushfire, done in an hour, 
morning. 

The afternoon of bushfire, done in an hour, 
done 

in half an hour, ten minutes. 
waiting, 

the waiting hunched into its one place, 
without time, 

too busy concentrating, waiting. The time 
of waiting 

was feel, place, immediate .location. The 
grasstree 

opens its blackened mouth to the blue 
morning. The event 

is over, the waiting is over, there is only salt 
blue 

of morning. Song of grasstrees, blackened, 
gripping 

to bite, swallow, gulp pieces 
morning. 

Song of something like black, something like 
knowing 

that again it is morning. 


Not the 


of blue 


THOMAS SHAPCOTT 


Queenslander Thomas Shapcott worked 
for many years as a public accountant. 
He is now a full-time writer and lecturer. 


“I mean, of course, the Second 
World War,” he said almost shouting, 
and pointed at a table. “How did it 
stop the world becoming engulfed in 
fascism?” 

Good question. It took a second 
before the example made sense. 

“In the defence of Australia, 
corrugated iron played a vital role. 
Thousands of square yards — of 
roofing — were painted thus in these 
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camouflage tones, painted by the 
leading artists of the day. Many a roof 


was signed. A sheet like this” — a 
corner of an enormous olive-green and 
brown abstract — “is worth a 


considerable sum in its own right. 

They are of course parts of an 

artificial landscape. Collectors and 

certain unscrupulous dealers have had 

sheets ripped off old buildings, mainly - 
from the Darwin area, and gilt-framed. 

This one is signed ‘R.D. 1943.’ Our 

curator thinks it is either Drysdale or 

Roy Dalgarno.” 

“T don’t know Dalgarno,” said 
Hofmann, interested. “Drysdale paint- 
ed The Drover’s Wife.” 

The young man smiled, “That’s 
right...” 

Suddenly he bent forward and 
swore. “For Pete’s sake. Who would 
have done this? A vandal’s been here.” 

“Don’t look at us.” Garry held up 
both hands. 

“It has been done today,” said 
Wayne, smoothing it with his fingers. 
“T can tell.” 

It glittered, now that he mentioned 
it. Along the left-hand corner freshly 
scratched in caps: BHP’S TOUGH AS 
NAILS. 

Borelli began laughing. 

Kaddok said, “Ah, yes, that’s our 
steel company, the biggest in the 
southern hemisphere. They make the 
corrugated iron.” 

“IT bought BHP shares when they 
were under $5,” Cathcart told North, 
hitching up his daks. And he briefly 
rolled back his lips to expose both rows 
of teeth, satisfied. 

“Tl say this,” Garry joined in, “it’s 
a bloody good company. By any 
standards.” 

Talking seriously with Louisa, 
Hofmann remained in front of the 
painted sheet, perhaps’ deciding 
whether they’d acquire one. 

Their guide resumed but kept 
staring at the few visitors drifting 
down the end of the museum. A family 
in identical duffle-coats climbed in 
and out of the corrugated iron 
caravan; but they were English. 
Interesting fact (he resumed): sheets 
were dropped by aeroplanes during the 
war to foil enemy radar. Lethal unless 
done over water. Interesting fact 
(lesser known): estimates suggest the 
antipodes has more. sheets. of 
corrugated iron than Merino rams. 
And what other nation — pointing to 
glass case — has corrugated iron 
buildings proudly printed on one of 
their banknotes? Research showed: no 
other. 

They then saw one horribly twisted 
and torn sheet, knotted into a ball; it 
was like a neurotic’s handkerchief: a 
roofing sheet found outside a northern 
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town after a devastating cyclone. “It 
illustrates again, if illustration is 
needed, the extraordinary dexterity of 
the metal.” 

The guide went on quickly. 

“Now here is a curious specimen, 
hum, rather macabre I would have 
thought.” 

Those in front craned towards the 
sheet lying flat on the table, and some 
angled their heads horizontally to 
fathom it out. Except for a few dents 
along the leading edge it could have 
been unused. 

They turned to him. 

He pointed. “Along the bottom 


R. A. Simpson, one-time poetry editor 
of The Bulletin, lectures in art at 
the Caulfield Institute of Technology. 


The survivors 


After almost a century 
of luxury and destruction 


we're drifting in this boat 
toward the hazy end: 


smoke coming from the horizon — 
pumped up slowly, faintly — 


could be someone signalling. 
And in our wake the ghosts; 


hands disappearing into water. 
But ah — such music, painting 


back there defying cloud 
and rain and even night. 


Yet distant smoke intrigues: 
if someone's waiting (hoping 


for provisions?), on what island 
mud-flat or new continent? 


Not expecting much 
we now attend our boat 


and stop the water breaking in 
this hull eight decades thin. 
R. A. SIMPSON 
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there. The dried blood. And you can |, 
see bits of hair. The sheet was loose 


and it killed a cyclist, a ‘Tasmanian 
postman.” 

Garry gave a slow whistle. 

Now they stared again at the sheet. 

“A working-man with five children. 
It decapitated him. A windy day in 
Hobart.” 

“The poor devil.” 

And a sad clicking sound came from 
several tongues. 

Bending down, the guide read the 
sentence beneath the _ caption, 
KILLER SHEET! “An act of God. A 
Mr Clem Emery, uninsured, was 
struck while riding his red bike. Out of 
the blue, from nowhere. Father of five 
little ones. Uncommitted religious 
views. March 3l1st, 1968.” 


perfect,” North murmured. 

It was quite a relief then to pause 
at the unpainted water tank, its 
cylindrical surface striated, and cold 
to touch. It had the usual cone-top 
and a tight brass tap. You can play 
tunes down its sides to test its level. 

Doug raised the enamel mug. 

“Good old rain water. You can’t 
beat it. We’ve got one of these tanks at 
home.” | 

“Do you really?” the Englishman 
said, but glanced away. 

“T remember we used to have a 
tank at home,” Violet was telling 
Sheila. They had scarcely spoken 
before. “It was under a trellis and 
water spiders used to come out of the 
tap.” 

And Sasha had joined North and 
Gerald Whitehead, glancing at one then 
the other. Gerald was laughing and it 
reddened his ears and face. “All we 
need next,” North had said, “are some 
red ants and a few thousand flies.” 

No!! Abrupt crash behind the tank, 
and then tin-clattering like notes on a 
wild xylophone. They found Kaddok 
on all fours, the clumsy tourist, his 
camera Swinging on its strap. 

“For Pete’s sake! Why doesn’t 
someone look after him?” 

Leaving someone to lft Kaddok to 
his feet, the guide collected the 
corrugated iron knives and_ forks 
scattered around the concrete floor, 
lifted the trestle table up. He stood up, 
red in the face, and “set” the table. 

“Come on then. I was about to go 
through this next anyway. Is he all 
right? Removed from civilisation, it 
was necessary to make-do. Small 
comforts require ingenuity. A 
stubborn, down-to-earth people grew. 
We saw it_ reflected in your 
architecture. A miner, hum, made this 
cutlery set from corrugated iron as a 
silver anniversary present for his 
wife.” 


| Youletthefiredie = 
down & crumble the orange 


with one raw leather glove 


| & a tap of your tongs. 


You strip to your jocks 

& run outdoors into the cold 

you belt away from your body 

with your sledgehammer thudding down 


on concrete, concrete that cracks 


through lead & wooden handle 


like electric shocks — 


up your arms & 
strapped around 
your back. 


| A few hunks & mostly gravel now. Inside 
you drop a long light twist of mallee 


onto the greying orange embers & 


_ cool down while the flames 
“Corrugated iron obviously isn’t } pie? er eee oe 


with gas hissing out of 


this instrument without a name 


almost a cry of pain. 


Tomorrow & 

outside cold again & you 

lift the sledgehammer with bare hands 

& your bones are filled with cold sweet fire 


| & your fingers are filled 


& your back is filled 
with bones. 
GRAHAM ROWLANDS 


| Graham Rowlands was born in 


Brisbane but moved in 1971 
to Adelaide, where he has 
worked at Flinders University. 


North picked up one of the forks. 

“T think we now know,” the guide 
suddenly laughed, “what Oscar Wilde 
meant in The Importance of Being 
Earnest. Marvellous play. Ha, ha. 
Cecily says to Algernon: ‘I don’t 
think you will require neckties. Uncle 
Jack is sending you to Australia’.”’ 

“Fair go,’ said Garry quietly. 
“We're not the backwoods, you know.” 

Shuffling of feet; silence. 

“That’s right,” pouted Doug. 

“T don’t know,” said Borelli. “What 
about a corrugated iron necktie?” 

Garry put down a knife and turned. 
“You’re not knocking the place, are 
you? What’s wrong with Australia?” 

Their young English guide had to 
clap and clear his throat. Frowning, he 
seemed to be wondering if his delivery 
was at fault. Seizing the initiative, he 
asked loudly and informally, “Anyone 
musical here?” 

No one responded. They watched 
him. 

Muttering to himself he bent down 
to pick up the next exhibit. It was 
secured to the table by a chain which 
he had to unlock. After considerable 
rattling he held it up, a_— grey 
homemade violin. 

“Mr Lang brought this back. It was 
his first acquisition. Not exactly in the 
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Stradivarius class, you might say, but 
it has rather a good hum, tone.” 

Resting it under his chin he held 
up his hand. 

“Quiet.” 

He played a few notes. 


And he sat as he watched 
and waited till his 

billy boiled 

who'll comea... 


“Very good!” they clapped. 

“The construction is certainly quite 
remarkable,” said North, leaning 
forward. 

Sasha laughed — for no reason at 
all. 

Others smiled a bit and nodded, out 
of respect or embarassment. 

Now it was God Save the Queen, 
and Kaddok involuntarily came _ to 
attention. 

The violin’s stubborn appearance 
had made some of them want to 
laugh; perhaps it was nervous 
admiration of it. 

But something worried Doug. 
Keeping his eye on the guide he said to 
Garry out of the corner of his mouth, 
“What d’you make of this place?” 

“I think it’s a bloody disgrace. It 
should be pulled down.” 

“T thought so,” said Doug, looking 
around at the walls. 

They were joined by Sheila and 
Violet. Only two or three tables 
remained. 

“This way,’ Wayne was calling, 
stretching his neck: ostrich, emu. Wet 
patches had spread under his arms, a 
litmus test. He was rushing it, losing 
his calm. 

“An outside dunny?’ Garry 
laughed. “I thought it was, from back 
there.” 

Somehow this put him in a better 
mood. He kept grinning, looking at the 
others. And they smiled, too, re- 
cognising it, a kind of fond respect. 

But it was Mrs Cathcart who 
asked, ‘““What is this here for?” 

The guide frowned. He pointed to 
the tin roof which appeared to have 
been loosened by a wind, and the 
dunny’s dented corrugated sides in a 
mixture of green and faded brick-red, 
in places peeling. It had a wooden door 
held by a piece of fencing wire hooked 
on a nail. 

“When it arrived, we thought it a 
Guard’s box” — the young Englishman 
began hiccuping at the thought — 
“until we opened the door. We had 
never, hum, seen one of your dunnies 
before. Of course, we think it ab- 
solutely first rate.” 

God, this bloke spoke through his 
nose. 

“So we think we know where the 
term ‘rude shelter’ originated.” 
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“Corrugated 
called out. 

“Ha, ha ha. I say, that’s very good. 
IT must make a note of that.” And 
shaking his head, keeping his mouth 
open as if he had something caught in 
his eve, he pulled out a notebook: 
“Corrugated iron sheet...” 

“Ah, we're a rough people,” North 
decided. “As rough as bags.” 

And Kaddok made continuous 
sorties on the edge of the group or 
suddenly in the front, and they 
watched as he suddenly fumbled and 
found a flashbulb, and aimed inside 
the dunny. 

“We're stuck with it,” Violet 
shrugged. “It has its advantages.” 

“What has?” 

“Our rustic charm,’ Borelli 
answered. “We have the rest of the 
world often laughing, and that isn’t 
easy.” 

“If the Greek civilisation can be 
measured by their ionic columns lying 
around, ours is by the corrugated 
iron,’ Gerald Whitehead put in. 

“Aye, steady on. What are vou 
getting at?” 

And Mrs Cathcart spoke up. “At 
least we don’t have airs. Not like other 
countries.” 

“That's right,” said Garry. “Listen, 
we've got nothing to be ashamed of. A 
lot of this talk is hogwash. It’s time 
people realised. At least we get things 
done.” 

“That’s what this museum is 
saying,’ Gerald put in. “We get things 
done — come what may.” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

“We're not fools. We don’t mess 
around,’ Borelli said to Louisa. She 
began laughing. 

Their guide hadn’t been listening. 
He’d found scratched on the side of 
the dunny: AUST — WORLD'S 
BIGGEST IRON ORE RESERVES. 

Yahoos! Bloody larrikins! 

He hurried them past the large 
country Bible fitted with a protective 
corrugated iron cover and brass lock; 
past selected ochre photographs of 
windswept sheets tangling the 
foreground of stunning’ desert 
landscape; past a remarkable cut-out 
policeman painted blue to fool 
motorists in some one-cop town. 

Standing before the last exhibit he 
glanced at his watch before talking. 
They looked up and automatically 
frowned. Ten large black-and-white 
photos: close-ups of corrugated iron 
sheets? Horizontal, trimmed to the 
same size, they were hard to tell apart. 

“It fits. It makes perfect enough 
sense,” said he. “One thinks of these as 
photographs of corrugated iron sheets. 
In fact’ — and here a slight smile 
appeared as he turned to look at them 


iron sheet,” Garry 
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— “these are close-ups of Austrahan 
foreheads, taken at random. We 
hehieve it must be the loneliness and 
harsh seasons you have, the glare and 
the flies, the distance from help and 
the rest of the world that makes a man 
— and goodness me, ladies too: that 
one is a Darwin typist, aged 22 — 
perpetually frown. The furrowed 
forehead. Cecil Lang came back wearing 
one after only seven years. By now it 
has probably established in the 


antipodean genes. Corrugated iron 
therefore matches the Australian 
psvche. So there you are.” 

He nodded at them, neat. There 
was no time to discuss his assertion. 

Pushing out, frowning, thev met an 
iron sky, the color of old roofing iron, 
dripping wet; and some _ began 
bellowing and _ hissing. It was that 
English weather again. All along it 
must have been drizzling in that part 
of England. 


AN EVENING ON 
THE COALFIELDS 


An extract from the new novel, The Cut-Rate Kingdom, 

by THOMAS KENEALLY, whose eight novels have 

won him two Miles Franklin Awards and equal first 

prize in the Captain Cook Bicentenary Awards. His 

Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith made a notable motion picture. 


©, E of the journeys we undertook 
was to the Hunter coalfields. We 
travelled bv rail, ghmpsing the 
slumbrous suburbs of Sydney when 
we changed trains at Strathfield. 
Someone had heard about Johnny 
Mulhall’s journey, for a party of smal] 
schoolchildren in State school grey 
and RC blue stood on Normanhurst 
Station. They wore little white lnen 
pouches which contained all that the 
State considered necessary (two 
halves of a tennis ball for use as ear 
stoppers, a gas mask, a tin of salve and 
a bandage) in the event of air 
bombardment. Seeing them. I 
remembered that someone had 
told me how infants in the 
convent schools prayed for the 
good Mr Mulhall, that he would 
return to the faith of his fathers. 
There was no doubt that the 
small Catholics waved with a 
ritual fervor and in better order 
than the more anarchic State 
school brats. 

In our carriage Eddie Hoare, 
the orchestrator of this journey 
to Cessnock, leaned his head 
back beneath framed photo- 
graphs of Murwillumbah and 
the beautiful Tweed Valley. 
“It’s not the Reds,” he told 
Johnny. “They can see some- 
thing for their labor — knock out 
a nugget for Stalin, you know. 
It’s the ordinary bloke you’ve 
got to watch. His old man’s 


~ holder 
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probably got dusted lungs. One of his 
uncles probably got crushed. He’s the 
one who thinks there’s no profit for 
him in any of it.” 

Johnny nodded, half asleep. Eddie 
wanted from him one of those furious 
inspirational speeches, but Johnny 
lolled back, eves half closed, cigarette 
idle in- his” slack hands, 
Savanarola between house calls. 
“And,” said Eddie, as if stung by 
Johnny’s posture, “they’re still all 
pretty cranky about what happened 
last Christmas.” 

“Last Christmas?” asked Johnny in 
a dream. 


GEORGE MOLNAR 


The last mammoth. Now mankind will starve 


to death.” 
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“When you wouldn’t talk to them, 
John. 
them.” 

They'd come to Canberra’ in 
December, Hunter River miners in 
cack-brown suits with baggy cuffs. 
And Johnny had refused to receive 
them because they were on strike. I 
remember the state he was in in those 
months, before Singapore went down 
and Mrs Masson turned up. That 
continent which he had constructed in 
his brain from bovhood, whose shores 


Leading author Thomas Keneally. 


were sculpted by the wash of his 
cerebral waters, that country, the 
generals kept telling him, could not be 
kept. Those bloody miners, shaking 
the bush, arguing terms and con- 
ditions, seemed in his great panic 
something like a sideshow. 

I could hear the reproach in the 
way Eddie Hoare reminded Johnny of 
that unfortunate month. 

I wondered what Eddie would say if 
he knew Johnny had it in his moral 
range to conscript; and I felt a 
mischievous and forsaken urge to let 
him in on the news. 

Cessnock is one of those universal 
mining towns which, like perhaps half 
its natives, seemed to suffer some 
organic disease associated with the 
extraction of coal. A’ blue black 
affliction of coal dust showed up in the 
stone and bricks of civic buildings, 
seemed to have got at the yellow 
porcelain of the tiled pubs, to have 
penetrated between the mercury and 
the glass in the mirrors in the Greek 
cafes. It was one of those places which, 
even before the European, must have 
looked like pasture land, its ancient 
forests deep under the ground, 
carbonised. The European genius had 
transformed it in 80. years from a tribal 
place of totems to a cattle-grazing 
duchy to a mining slum. 

The official party had dined at the 
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| You will” ‘pass ‘men 


When you wouldn’t talk to | 


When: you arrive thee 
they will be waiting for you, and if it is 
raining — . . 


they will lead ol 


under corrugated iron 

where you will taste the reune air 
of Roma iret, 

in suits, sweating 
shadows, | 


hurrying down streets named 


after straightlaced English women  . 


: who swam through the heat in fussy 


Victorian dresses _ 
a world away ue home. 


n all around. you 


anda rect will lead you down to the river, 
| you will see how lazy itis 

_how relaxed, a long brown thigh, ¢ a woman 
reclining on her bed waite for the cool of 


midnight, 
the moon the only whilte on her body — 


as she lies there softly breathing, entitely 


naked. 


Kevin Harr 


_Loendon- born Kevin Hart milzrated to 
| Brisbane in 1964. He wona scholarship: 


at Stanford University, California. 


Hotel Wollombi. We had got up from 
the dining table — from _ their 
half-eaten apple crumble — convivial. 
As we moved down the main street we 
grew more chastened. For you felt that 
some link with the ancient hygiene of 
the earth had been lost here. In front 
of the Catholic Church a few old 
miners, sidelined by years or lung 
troubles, waited for a St Vincent de 
Paul meeting to begin. They turned 
their eyes on our group with a 
profound lack of expectancy, and a 
few spat into balled handkerchiefs. 
“Victims of the bad days, eh?” Johnny 
muttered. “Poor old buggers.” 

There were risks of course to saying 
that sort of thing in front of Eddie. 
Risks in admitting that, from a corner 
of Hunter Street, Cessnock, the war 
and all the high questions of destiny 
which bit at Johnny looked different, 
that the mining town was a distorting 
filter. 

“There’s still plenty of it,” Eddie 
said, as I’d expected. “Silicosis, lung 
spots. Dusted lungs. . .” 

Johnny closed his eyes and shook 
his head a little, hoping he wouldn’t be 
bludgeoned with tales of lung tissue. 

Light and miners spilled out the 
doors and windows of the meeting 
place. Men from Greta, Aberdare 


Extended, from the Bellbird colliery © 


famed for explosions. From Rothbury, 
where they’d had those riots, and the 
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police had shot a man, just as if this 
were Wales or Pennsylvania. 

We neared the steps, under the 
Britannic facade of the old building, 
all painted an awful yellow and fouled 
with soot. When I heard the throb of 
miners’ voices inside the hall, my old 
nervousness of crowds came back, in 
case I was jostled off my artificial foot. 
The Cessnock constables made a way 
for us up the steps, and I saw two 
other men with them, in suits and 
porkpie hats, who must have been 
Commonwealth policemen assigned 
here by someone who had doubts 
about the miners’ welcome for 
Johnny. 

When we came into the lobby the 
scatter of clapping that had begun on 
the steps filled out to become a solid 
noise. It was just before the applause 
grew total that a voice from the 
direction of a portrait labelled “James 
Campbell, Scottish Pioneer,” cried, 
“John Mulhall, strike breaker!” 

Accusing voices from the _ floor 
could hurt Johnny harder than they 
did any other political being I ever 
met. A man like Tony Hamish could 
dismiss the interjector as an oaf fat 
with quirks, ignorance, the flatulence 
of minced meat and beer. But Johnny 
could not overlook the chance that a 
raised voice was a divine reminder. 

Whatever contusions this voice left 
they were salved away by the 
handclapping, the whistling, the 
considerable cheering as we got into 
the aisle of the hall itself. Some men 
stood up on their chairs to see Johnny 
and yell approval, and he got his 
astigmatic look of brotherhood on his 
face and waved to them. 


Eddie Hoare walked forward 
crabwise, wanting to protect Johnny. 
It was an- uncharacteristic and 


affecting posture. He shouted at me, 
more or less in an Irish whisper, as we 
went. forward. “The ones who are 
cheering are probably the bloody 
Reds. The buggers wanted to put up 
Soviet flags on the walls. Jonesy 
wouldn’t permit it.” 

I found myself by some means in a 
seat at the front of the hall, beside Jim 
Cowan, the Press secretary. Jonesy, 
the Federal Member, was in the chair. 
He had drunk more beer than any two 
of us at dinner and his face, under the 
lights and in this crowded air, had 
gone a hue of pink. 

The applause continued, and I 
could see Jim Cowan was gratified by 
it, grinning at me. Perhaps he had 
expected something worse than this. I 
was not as easy about it. Ordinary 


people will — I’m sure it’s true — 


applaud a man, whom they’ve seen 
only in newsreels and Press photo- 
graphs, for corresponding to the 
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photographs, for showing in the flesh a 
good likeness to the little they know of 
him. They are also and contradictorily 
capable of applauding him for being 
shorter than they thought he was 
from the newsreels, or taller. 

The noise began to die after Johnny 
had reached the platform and shaken 
hands with Jonesy. Men whistled 
equably at Jonesy, as if they were used 
to seeing him a bit purple-faced on the 
platform, and forgave him for it. I 
expected him to embarrass us when 
he tried to speak, but he knew what 
he was doing, there was barely a slur 
as he introduced his guest in a way 
that showed he knew the audience 
suspected Johnny of class treachery. 
Johnny, he said, had spent a lifetime 
battling for the working man. He had 
a fighting name from his days as 
executive secretary with the Railway 
Clerks Union. In his post as editor of 
the South Australian Worker, he had 
shown himself beholden to no clique. 
The Press lords might try to spread 
the word that he did not have the 
welfare of the working class close to 
his heart. Anyone who was willing to 
believe such misrepresentations, such 
downright (Jonesy mistakenly said 
“damn-right’’) lies, he had just to ask 
himself what John Mulhall was doing 
in Cessnock tonight, concerning 
himself with miners. and _ their 
happiness at a time of such great peril 
to the nation? 

But first, Mr Eddie Hoare. I realise 
that speeches have little dramatic 
value, and so can fall back on my old 
journalistic training to report what 
Eddie said. The objectives of the 
Labor Party were, that evening in the 
Hunter Valley (said Eddie), the same 
as they had ever been. But what 
chance had those objectives of being 
attained if the Australia they knew 
was swept away? There were those 
who said Mulhall’s government was 
duping the people by putting on them 
restrictions they would not have 
accepted from a Conservative gov- 
ernment. (Cries of “It’s happening, 
Eddie!” and “I’m one of them!”) This 
was the same sort of lie Mr Jones had 
mentioned earlier. 

Relying on the goodwill of the 
mining towns, the government had 
promised the US fleet and army that 
they could depend on Australian coal 
to fuel their efforts in the south-west 
Pacific zone, and as for the Australian 
forces — they had a right to expect 
coal from their kinsmen. There was 
something he could promise them, the 
miners there tonight. It was something 
he had not got Mr Mulhall’s express 
approval for, because he knew Mr 
Mulhall approved of it, he knew that 
any Labor prime minister would, and 
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John Mulhall in particular. He 
promised that when this danger 
passed, any sacrifice in terms and 
conditions they had made in the 
present would be recompensed in full. 
As well as that a special coal board 
would be set up to deal with disputes 
and work for the peace and well-being 
of miners. (All interjections drowned 
by applause.) Amongst the broad 
powers of this board would be the task 
of stimulating and supervising the 
business of coal and (long pause) it 
would emphatically have the right to 
establish and acquire coal mines. 
(Hectic acclamation, whistles, boos, 
stamping.) 


Sonnet like a jellyfish 


for Douglas Stewart 


Swims like a jellyfish in a 

sea of ideas, but doesn’t touch 

on tangibles without fatal 

wreck. So has to swim among the 

probabilities and, if some 

color is discernible, : 

is happy in that sea. Seems to 

own backbone, ribs . . . like umbrellas 

erected by the jellyfish, 

that assist them to take shape in 

the Earth’s mightiest of all 

domains, except one — the mind’s vast 

ocean which gives scope for my 

thoughts to shape this sonnet for you. 
JOHN BLIGHT 


John Blight’s poetry has won a number 
of prizes and awards, including the 
Patrick White Literary Award for 1976. 


Jim Cowan leaned close to my ear 
and whispered: “Half the buggers 
think he’s promising them judgment 
day. He sucks up to them and they 
don’t respect him for it. He should be 
telling them to get their thumbs out 
and bloody well produce some coal.” 

I nodded, as if agreeing. The noise 
was too great for subtle debate. 

When Johnny’s turn came, he 
began as ingratiatingly as Eddie had, 
repeating the lessons Eddie had 
preached at him in the express train 
from Maitland. 


“IT know,” he said in his heavy, 
emphatic style that was, for 
mysterious reasons, so_ successful, 


“that no outsider could understand 
the bitterness that has prevailed in 
your industry. In the ’20s and 30s a 
miner could be pleased if he got two 
days’ coal-cutting in the week. I 
remember how miners went to the 
Railways Commission in this State 
and to other authorities, asking them 
to spread their contracts over the 
year, so that men could get at least 
two days’ work in a week. Nobody 
cared though if miners lived’ or 
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perished, earned or went on the dole, 
and no one cared what scattered and 
pitiable little mining towns they had 
to live in without benefit of civilised 
amenities...” 

At my side, Jim Cowan did not 
wear on his face any of the cumbrous 
disapproval he’d shown when Eddie 
spoke. Yet he still disapproved of the 
soft-soap. He kept his lips set, 
ventriloquist-fashion, when he spoke 
to me. “Everyone talks to them like 
they were bloody Irishmen.” 

Johnny had got on to the miners 
who used to rise in the morning and 
wait at their kitchen tables for the 
whistle to blow, only then knowing 
one way or another if there might be 
likelihood of work that day ... He was 
stirring the wells of their historic 
griefs, he was turning to them the 
mirror surfaces of their myths. The 
applause showed it. Then, having 
forged a sword out of their lore and 
pointed it at his own heart, he turned 
the point on them. He, John Mulhall 
less than anyone, would not ask any 
miner to forget the grievous history of 
the industry. But, as Mr Hoare had 
said, that history could only be 
amended and redeemed if Australia 
remained. 

When I say he’d thrown a spell on 
them, I don’t want to claim too much 
for that power, any more than I did 
earlier for the applause. But he was 
certainly talking to their deeps, and 
using words that carried a sort of 
freight of holiness with them, words 
that had been holy in the miners’ 
Catholic and Methodist childhoods, 
words holy in the miners’ political 
present, such words as “redeemed 
history.” And he had the capacity to 
intone the nation’s name in that 
old-fashioned way of the Gilmores, 
Lawsons and Bernard O’Dowds, as if it 
were the name that stood for the only 
continent capable of redemption, the 
one nation chosen as sweet distant 
Cosmo and Utopia in the _ benign 
South Seas, the one place at whose fall 
the gods would despair, it being the 
gods’ sweet acre, potential Eden, 
experimental garden. 

Johnny had the gift to make all 
these latencies just about visible to 
people when he spoke. Jonesy tucked 
his chin and stifled the wind in his 
throat. Had he passed it, he’d have 
been heard. 

Now Johnny could say what he 
wanted. Was it just for American 
conscripts in the Solomons to have to 
suffer or perish for the sad history of 
coal-cutting in Australia? Was it just 
that Australians who had never been 
near Cessnock, Maitland, the western 
coalfields, should have to suffer or 
perish? And since what happened here 
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in the Hunter could make its mark on 
what happened in the furthest north 
Pacific, was it fair that the Soviet 
Union, already so hard beset on one 
front, should be assaulted on _ its 
Pacific shore because the harsh story 
of Australian coal-cutting deprived, 
here in August, ’42, the American fleet 
of the coal it needed in the south 


Pacific? 
He even ended by _ invoking 
austerity. Despite Pam Masson, 


austerity was still a palpable goddess 
to him; Pam Masson was the manifest 
exception who proved how frugal his 
life had been when he’d beaten the 
booze in the ’30s while living mostly 
celibate in opposition on the dismal 
back benches. 


A nomad rediscovers home 


The keening cold Pacific on our beach all night 


trees tossing 

sleep not possible 
lungs fill alternately with pain and strength 
the oldest failure once more set in train 


the world on the surface of an eye 
flowers drift among the rocks 
land crawls with starfish 


a film of skin inside my ear 
tells me the voice is yours 


as 
standing in rain I’m touched to the shape of nerves 
RODNEY HALL 


So, as usual, he preached at people 
and. got away with it. Some of them 
might have been privately dissenting 
— the Northern Lodge would go out 
before the end of the year. But any 


Rodney Hall migrated from England to Australia 
in 1948. He is a musician and actor as well 
as a poet and critic and lives in southern NSW. 


interjection would have stood out that 
night as mean as hell against the bulk 
of that oration. 

We left the hall on a tide of 
acclaim. Jim Cowan’s’ face was 
radiant, but Johnny looked dazed, like 
a man who had just been through an 
accident. 

s 

Then there were refreshments at 
Jonesy’s. Mine wives sat on Mrs Jones’ 
petit-point lounge under the Jones 
wedding photograph, Jonesy straight 
and slickhaired, before the grog got 
him. From the midst of a crush of 
people in the hallway, Johnny grinned 
at me, an earnest middle-aged miner 
talking at him and making points with 
a finger against the palm of a hand. I 
could tell Johnny was 
happy, that he thought it 
was a night of reconcilia- 
tion. Perhaps it was. 

“Keg’s on in the kit- 
chen,” someone told me. 

I found Eddie out 
there, watching through 


his thick glasses the tap-_ 


ping of the keg which 
stood on the kitchen table. 
Young miners~ with 
Brilliantined hair, who 
looked more or less like 
Jonesy in his wedding 
picture, stood around with 
empty glasses in their 
hands, waiting for the ale 
to flow. When it began to, 
there was a cheer and 
whistling. Eddie did not 
join. the queue, did not 
hold a glass in his hand. 
He, too, was a frugal man. 
The logistics diverted him, 
that was all. He winked at 
me. “This is Jonesy’s king- 
dom,” he said. “Up here. 
Imagine being able to get a 
keg these days!” 

Johnny crushed in for a 
while, the keg was the 
centre of the ceremony 
and could not be ignored. 
He was cheered and 
offered a schooner glass. 
He looked at it crookedly 
but with whimsy, as if it 
did not hold his death. “If 
you'll excuse me,” he 
said, “Ill wait for the 
tea to brew.” 

He and Eddie nodded, 
as if meeting for the first 
time that night. They 
looked naked there in 
their better suits, wrapped each in 
his separate specialness, without 
liquor in their hands. 

Two women began to push into the 
kitchen, both wearing twin-sets, both 
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carrying empty glasses and wanting to 
break up the all-male rite. One was 
tall, one short, sweet, plump. 

This little one was the rowdy one. 
She said the normal things — “Are 
mere women permitted to drink out 
here?” Middle-aged miners hinted it 
might require a_pavoff at some 
undisclosed time. ‘From these ex- 
changes I learned the little one’s 
name was Glenda. 

There was a separate and more 
solemn party of men in the corner by 
the gas stove. Their conversation went 
forward in prosaic tones. They weren’t 
willing to celebrate, or pretend that 
Johnny had changed history. Their 
laughter, when they laughed, was 
performed with a taut upper lip, they 
nodded as if they’d come to Cessnock 
Council Chambers and to Jonesy’s 
just for the sake of having their 
suspicions borne out. 

For some reason I was attracted by 
their aloofness. I made a fairly fluid 
crutch-born progress across the 
kitchen linoleum on a tangent that 
would bring me near them. On this 
course I could hear what was being 
said. 

“One-sided bloody appeals. It’s 
all you hear. When’s he going to go 
and put it to the bosses like he did to 
us? Tell ’em to forget the bloody 
history of their avarice? I mean, when 
you read it in the papers ... you just 
read it there. You'll see he’s talked to 
us like bloody kids. And the stupid 
buggers were all his way. . .” 

The group had that way of staring 
down at their beer as if it held pretty 
dismal portents. 

“One-legged bloody policies,” they 
intoned, as if they were fetching the 
words up from the deeps of beer. “Tell 
us off, and everyone’s happy. Tell the 
capitalists off and the papers yell 
bloody socialism ... Whipping boys, 
us!” 

“D’you see he’s got this cripple 
travelling round with him. Bloody 
living and _ breathing omen, that 
bugger. Sign of Mulhall’s’ bloody 
one-legged policy. . .” 

The man who'd said it had his back 
to me, but my resentment at counting 
only as a symbol of government policy 
wouldn’t be stopped by small legalisms 
like that. 

I tapped the man on the shoulder. 
Turning, he showed me a florid face. 
I said, “I’m the bloody sign, mate. And 
the sign has a name. Paperboy Tyson 
is the name...” 

“Sorry,” he said. “Didn’t see you 
there.” 

But he spoke as if the imagery he’d 
used still stood. 

I made a silly speech about how I’d 
been crippled, and he kept waving his 
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hand at me, apologising, but as if the 
whole business of the Turkish 
machine-gun in Anzac Cove was a 
private frivolity of mine that he 
wouldn’t choose to argue with. Of 
course, only part of my anger was 
really for him, the other part was for 
Johnny, for conscripting a cripple for 
the coalfields. 

All I wanted, for a peaceful end to 
the blue we were tolerating and part 
enjoying, was for him to admit I knew 
the whole book on pain and politics. 
But he was too arrogant a young 
bugger for that. And I couldn’t screw 
up the pitch of his anger to mine. 

The girl called Glenda came up. 
Her glass brimmed, she was fresh from 
the keg. 

“Don’t argue with that crowd,” she 
told me. They called friendly abuse 
back to her, they asked her where her 
husband was tonight, a question that I 
found out later had a political rather 
than an amatory meaning. 

“T’ve already apologised,” the florid 
boy went on telling her. “But he keeps 
on dragging his legs into the bloody 
argument.” 

Glenda kept jinking with her pretty 
little head. “Come on,” she said. 
“There’s better people than these to 
talk to, eh?” 

I kept arguing but found somehow 
she’d led me out on to a verandah 
closed off from the sharp night by 
striped canvas blinds. There’ she 
smiled and shook her head at me, and 
leaned a haunch against a_ blue- 
painted table. Her heels kicked by 
accident at a bucket of pegs. That was 
how members like Jonesy kept their 
seats against challenges from brighter 
and younger men, by not renouncing 
the buckets of clothes pegs on their 
back verandahs, by sticking to their 
striped awnings, by running chooks in 
the backyard. For I could hear the 
birds murmur and cackle in their sleep 
somewhere out in the dark. 

“That crowd who was slinging off 
at you... they just got tossed out of 
the Aberdare Lodge, eh. They thought 
they had a bloody life membership. 
They got pretty bitter when the 
election went the other way. That was 
six weeks back, eh.” 

“Bastards!” [ uttered between my 
teeth, but I laughed and raised the 
glass I found I had earried all 
unwitting between my thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand, even while 
the other fingers held the grip of the 
crutch. 

“You're good at that,” she said. 
“The way you can carry a glass, eh.” 
Her non-interrogative eh diverted me, 
as much as my trick with the crutch 
and the glass kept her entertained. I 
wondered where she came from. North 
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Hymn to Mary Maria 
in the name of the last bootmaker 

Mary Maria, mother 

Of us all, 

I’ve found your nameless grave in paupers’ 
ground. 

You've lain a hundred years unsung. 

Whatever I dreamed as a boy, I never 
dreamed of you — 

Dead too young and by a dynasty forgotten. 

Between decks in the Western Monarch 

Whose capes of sail billowed past Good 
Hope 

Your Lincoln eyes were chilled by hungers 
of ice 

That seized from your soaked breast your 
latest born — 

Like a cobblestone committed to a vision of 
waters 

Unabated as the River Bain’s in the village 
of your marriage, 

Where the tide gave back to the fens two of 
your first born, drowned, 

And drove you to the gangplank. 

You sailed fourteen thousand miles and died 

In a songless shanty made bv slaves — 

Was yours any less a servitude 

Than theirs that condemned the Realm that 
banished them? 


The dynasty you hegan, grew’ and 
diminished 

To my father’s awl and hammer. Those long 
lines 


Of sons who shod the landscape of my 
boyhood with best leather, 
You weren't to see delivered — distant Eve 
of dereliction. The Brishane River, 
Your bleak Bain borne to another mouth of 
magnitude, 

Rose to drench the tropical bed in which 
you starved and shivered, 

Calling husband, children, and for what 
home? — 


coast, New South Wales_ perhaps. 
Grafton, Lismore. A sweet dumpling of 
the rich mud flats of the Tweed. 

“T can only do it when I’m angry,” I 
told her. “If I tried to do it sober, 
everyone’d have to wear a raincoat.” 

We introduced each other. Her 
name was Glenda Casey. Her husband 
was one of the men who’d got the coup 
together at the Aberdare Lodge. He 
was the new union treasurer. “He’s a 
Labor man, I’m Labor too. Whatever 
Labor is, eh!” 

Trying not to sound like an 
enforcer of orthodoxy, I wondered 
what she meant by what she said. She 
began to frown. She had seen me with 
John Mulhall. I rushed in to tell her, 
“No, [Tm just interested. I never 
belonged to any party. Too much of a 
bloody infidel, eh!” 

She grinned at me in a wary way. 
There was a maternal content to the 
smile. The honest mother, dressed in a 
twin-set whose skirt didn’t quite 
accord at the waist line with the 
subtleties of her hips. The ancient 
goddess set down in the coalfields of 
New South Wales. She said, “Well, 


From world to world, for what unanswered | 
hope? 

In my father’s name I offer, 

And may you be warmed by, an act of 
dedication 

At the grave I’ve bought and named in 
paupers’ ground, 

Mary Maria, mother 

Of us all. 


Mary Maria Rowbotham 

Great-Grandmother 

Born Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 1843 

Died Brisbane, Queensland, 1876 

Aged 32 
DavipD ROWBOTHAM 


David Rowbotham is a journalist with 
the Brisbane Courier-Mail and has had 
a number of books of verse published. 


you heard that bloke ... the one who 
ribbed you. Just like he’s always 
saying. Your friend Mulhall quick 
enough conscripts workers. But when 
does he conscript wealth, eh?” 

“No one ever conscripts wealth,” I 
told her. But I laughed. It was a light 
matter to me. 

“T know that all right,” she assured 
me. “I’ve got this sister worked for 
some bloody nob in Vaucluse, eh — 
live-in maid. Well, see it this way. 
Your friend Mulhall, who gives a 
lovely spiff, I don’t deny that...” 

“Youre a Queenslander, aren’t 
you?” 

She frowned — I’d demeaned her 
coherence on the poor grounds that I 
was enchanted by her. “Queenslanders 
call speeches spiffs,” I told her. 
“That’s it,’ she said, impatient, 
wagging her head. “Marburg.” 

“Ah!” I pretended I was privy to all 
the nuances of Marburg. 

“What I was saying, your mate 
John Mulhall tells us he needs help. 
Without stint, eh. No bugger holding 
back. And then there’s Mrs Robinson 
in Vaucluse. Who does damn all 
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except keep the gin industry going. 
Can’t even get dressed without my 
sister. When do you _ think the 
manpower blokes will get round to 
sorting that one out, eh?” She sent me 
her maternal smile. “You know as well 
as I do, Paper, they never will. They 
won’t conscript wealth even that 
much. They won’t even make Mrs 
Robinson iron her’ own __ bloody 
bloomers.” 

She drained her glass and made an 
impatient little gesture, using only the 
last two fingers of her right hand. 
“Give me yours, and I’ll get another.” 

I waited for her, my hip against the 
table. Very happy in a temporary sort 
of way. It was cold out there, but only 
on the surface of the hands. As she 
came out again, frowning a little, 
juggling the two glasses, I heard them 
call after her, “Don’t get any 
chilblains out there, Glends!”’ 

When she gave me the glass I put 
my free arm on her shoulder. She 
didn’t pull away and despite the 
crutch that sloped between us, I found 
it a sweet contact. Did she believe that 
the wealthy could somehow be 
perfected by legislation? I asked, 
sipping beer and moving the crutch 
away, so that I could feel her radiant 
thigh against mine. I didn’t believe 
wealth could be overthrown even by 
revolution. Wealth was the original 
sin, it could not be rooted out. 

She said, “But you’ve got to try, eh. 
You’ve got to try, Paper. A man is 
meant to...” 

I kissed her jaw where a small crop 
of blonde furze ran out from behind 
her ear. “Johnny will only be allowed 
to save the country within limits. The 
limits are that Mrs Robinson won’t 
lose your sister. I’m sorry for your 
disappointments, Glenda. But would 
you rather Tony Hamish was running 
the show?” 

She looked straight ahead, ignoring 
my lips. “No, I wouldn’t, Paper, but 
there’s this. If Tony Hamish was 
urging us along, and not urging the 
rich, I wouldn’t feel so disappointed. 
It’d be what I’d expect of the bugger.” 

And she began to stare at her beer 
in that augurer’s way I’d seen inside 
by the stove. 

“He’s a good man,” I said. “Honest, 
Glenda. I like him better than any of 
the other buggers that whizz in and 
out, and I’ve seen most of them.” 

She was still depressed. If her name 


was Casey, she was probably an old | | 
Catholic, and to waver in faith pained | 


her. “They’re all good blokes, they’ve 
all got loads of mates,” she said. 


I could see people in the kitchen | 
beginning to make moves, as if they’d | 
come out here. It was a strange thing | 


that a private argument on a back 
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“Pity the war for oil was fought with atomic 
weapons, but at least we stopped them building 


nuclear power stations.” 


verandah, on a night when frost is on 
the cards, was capable of dragging 
others towards it, setting up its own 
field of force. I kissed Glenda full on 
the mouth, she kissed me back. There 
was a familiarity about the whole 
thing, even to the taste of her saliva, 
as if she were a forgotten love but one 
of long standing. And she had the 
grace, in responding, not to give a 
damn about the crutches, and whether 
I could retain my balance. She left the 
question of balance to me. 

‘“Where’s your husband?” I said. 

“Home,” she said. “Flu, eh!” 
“Listen,” I said. I told her that I 
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The opal n miner 


Slovenian mountains, 
where I was born, 
reaching into the sky: 

The plains of Andamooka, 
touching the horizon. 


As far as the eye can see, 

the scorched earth of the bush 

bakes in the heat of noon. 

The cold snows of Triglav Mountain, : 
reflect the dying sun. 


The melting glacier foods, | 

the crystal clear stream, _ 

where trout laugh at angler’s antics. 
But red dust, caked hard, 

my waterbag covers. 
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occupied room 19 at the 
Wollombi. She made a 
tch and shook her head. 
“Oh, Paper,” she said. 
“See, one of the kids has 
a temperature. I couldn’t 
spend any time.. .” 

“But maybe a little 
time,” I said. “A speck of 
time for an old digger.” 

The first miner to give 
in to his bladder ap- 
peared at the kitchen 
door, grunting, already 
working at the buttons 
of his waistline, em- 
bedded as they were deep 
in gut-fat. “Lovely night 
for it,’ he called, am- 
biguous but without 
malice, as he passed us. 

Not for the first time, I used my old 
wounds as a moral lever. I whispered, 
“If you're worried about ...” I nodded 
towards my shortened limbs “ ... it 
wouldn’t shock you or anything.” 

She raised her chin, almost looking 
down on me. I hung limp on the crutch 
pads. 

“T wouldn’t be worried by a thing 
like that,” she said. “It’s the kiddie 
with the fever.” 

“Does Jonesy have a back gate?” 

She went with me. I forget now the 
precise stratagems by which we 
entered the hotel in such a way that 
her name and that of John Mul- 
hall’s entourage wouldn’t suffer dam- 
age. I suppose I went in by the main 
door, while she used the lane in the 
old stable yard, where the cars of 
the Commonwealth and of various 
business travellers stood, some high as 
a haystack with those new _ gas 
bladders atop their roofs. Through 
their plentiful shadow, she got up to 
me by the back steps. 

It doesn’t work for a cripple to be 
passion’s slave. I admit I thought, 
after she’d rushed away a little after 
midnight, that I might let myself slide 
into the infatuation. If Johnny wanted 
me to travel, I'd travel on a regular 
basis to the coalfields. I don’t have to 
tell you that was idiot stuff. Millie’s 
sweet companionship could be had 
where it was needed, in our gimcrack 
capital of which I was a founding 
denizen. That, I confess, admitting 
now the meanness of the thought, 
decided me. I never saw little Glenda 
again. I wonder how the great strike of 
"49 left her sweet mothering soul. 

Jim Cowan, the Press secretary, 
told me that that night Johnny, who’d 
tended to tears anyhow, wept as he 
said goodnight to Jonesy. He did not 
know, of course, what doubts girls in 
twin-sets had uttered on his host’s 
back verandah. 
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The Bushman’s Bible 


This extract is from The Journalistic Javelin: an Illustrated 
History of The Bulletin 1880-1980, by Patricia Rolfe, 
published by Wildcat Press and distributed by Golden Press. 


As EARLY AS January 22, 1881, 
The Bulletin advised: “Every bushman 
should have The Bulletin mailed to 
him every quarter.” And a decade 
later, Scottish writer Francis Adams 
in his The Australians said that a 
backblocks shearer had told him: “If 
I'd only one sixpence left, ’d buy The 
Bulletin with it.” 

Within its first decade the paper 
had adopted the description for itself, 
the Bushman’s Bible. For example, it 
used the phrase in the issue of 
December 15, 1888. The magazine also 


regularly said: “The Bulletin’s red 
cover is equally familiar to the 
bushman of the Far North, the 


stockman of Central Australia, the 
pearl-sheller of Torres Straits, and the 
digger in the New Zealand ranges. A 
paper which is at once the most 
popular city publication and the organ 
of the intelligent bushman must 
indeed be broadly based.” 

The Bulletin was never slow to 
praise itself in those days but its claim 
was true enough. The paper began as a 
city one, full of gossip of Sydney, 
particularly Macquarie Street with its 
despised Governor and its mocked-at 
politicians. J. F. Archibald and John 
Haynes, lounging in the reporters’ 
room of the Evening News, were, in 
attitudes if not in background, city 
journalists. 

However, Archibald’s time in 
Queensland had given him new in- 
spiration, new vision. His Bulletin 
castigated people who saw Australia as 
‘“‘a small slip of land lying between Tom 
Ugly’s Point and Barrenjoey,” about 
the area the early paper covered. 

It was not a change of character, 
but only of emphasis. The paper’s 
ideal was to be read through for its 
honesty, intelligence and liveliness, by 
men and women everywhere. But 
there were practical reasons for the 
change of emphasis. Some of the best 
material was coming from the bush, 
new ground could be covered there; 
new activities — the organisation of 
trade unions, moves toward federation 
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— could more’ dramatically be 
presented against a bush background. 
If many of The Bulletin’s writers were 
there, so must be its readers. In the 
bush were many of the intelligent and 
forward-looking people. In the cities 
were the underpaid clerks and 
housemaids, sweated  piece-workers; 
unlikely customers for The Bulletin. 
Or the conservative rich of high-toady 
days; unlikely customers for The 
Bulletin. Or the sabbatarian zealots; 
unlikely customers for The Bulletin. 
The Bulletin had to compete for the 
country market with the Sydney Mail 
and the Town and Country Journal, 
and with country newspapers which 
were much more substantial in 
content than they are today. News- 
papers then were carried free of 
charge on the railways, a_ practice 
which The Bulletin was still attacking 
in 1902. From the late 1880s, with the 
spread of railways, city papers could 
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BOSS COCKIE: “Give you a job? Why, you’re 
the fellow that set fire to my grass last 
season.” 

TRAVELLER: “Yes, but surely you won’t let 
a man’s political opinions interfere.” 


begin to reach out further, providing 
more competition; in time this led to 
some decline in magazines generally. 

However, transport was slow 
enough and The Bulletin good enough 
for men in the shearing sheds and the 
mining camps to wait for it, and, so it 
was said, read each copy out of 
existence. 

In its first decade The Bulletin had 
a generally unromantic view of the 
bush. It showed its contempt for 
squatters’ greed, made innocent fun at 
the expense of the colonial-experience 


man, and gave some of _ those 
anecdotal paragraphs which show the 
hand, and sometimes. the lively 
imagination in added detail, of 
Archibald. 


From the issue of September 17, 
1881: 

Unless the Armidale correspondent of the 
Tamworth News is a very imaginative person, 
indeed — and truculently so at that — the tale 
he tells of human depravity is enough to make 
one shudder for his kind. But it is not 
sufficiently novel to allow of doubt as to its 
truthfulness; and its features, repulsive as 
they are, are too familiar in instances of a like 
class to admit of intelligent question. The 
incidents themselves are characteristic of a 
not uncommon phase of bush life. A man, 
travelling in a covered cart, purchases 
provisions at a_ station, and takes the 
opportunity to mention to the superintendent 
that his wife is very ill. On looking up his 
visitor, three days afterwards, the superinten- 
dent (having been directed to the spot by one 
of the children who unemotionally told him 
that her father was “burying a woman” some 
distance off) found him filling in the grave of 
his helpmate “with as little ceremony, and as 
unconcernedly,” says the correspondent, “as 
one would bury a dog.” This is the story, in all 
its naked deformity. Perhaps the first thing to 
strike the reader in connection with it will be 
the imperturbable coolness and_ almost 
enviable sangfroid of all parties concerned. 
Had they been Quarantine officials, they 
could not have been more different ... The 
state of things disclosed seems inseparable 
from the colonial life of the Australias. If this 
be one of the marks of its advance, it is not a 
promising prospect. 


From October 1, 1881, an item 
headed Ye Gentle Shepherde: 
The life pastoral has, when viewed from a 
distance, an air of exquisite simplicity and 
tenderness. It is like the headline of the woolly 
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items in the weekly papers; a little child with 
an arm about the lambkin’s neck: Unhappily, 
when more closely approached it deepens and 
hardens, presenting aspects whereat the good 
god Pan would retire in disgust and dismay 
. A fellow tells us that he shore a 
hundred-and-fifty thousand sheep last year, 
but this season, owing to losses through 
drought and shortness of feed, he will not put 
through more than half that number. That is 
to say, some seventy-five thousand innocent 
living creatures have starved to death beneath 
his eyes, within twelve months — dropped 
down upon the hot, parched plains, bogged in 
miry water-holes, the crows and eagles tearing 
at their eyes — perished in agony upon every 
rood of his wide domain. His only concern in 
the matter is the unfortunate pecuniary loss 
. There is one law with him that over-rides 
all others: “Thou shalt grow rich;” and if 
steaming the flocks in a cauldron, or roasting 
them in a furnace, would aid him in that 
endeavor, by the worth of one bale of wool or 
cask of tallow, he would not for a moment 
object to put them in. 


From January 20, 1883: 

It was in Northern Queensland. The haughty 
scion of an old English family was standing at 
a bush bar drinking tanglefoot. A brown-faced, 
hairy-armed butcher, who was standing beside 
him, in moving quickly round, spilled a glass of 
this over the descendant of a hundred lords. 
“What the d — do you mean by this 
impertinence, fellow? I’ve a good mind to 
bring you up before the magistrate,” he said, 
indignantly. “What in h — do you mean by 
your imperence, feller? I’m his wussip; I’m the 
majistrit,” roared the butcher, in reply. “If you 
don’t git out of this darned quick, I’ll give yer 
seven days in the jug for kintempt of kort, my 
blancked and dashed and parenthesised fine 
fellow.” The scion slid. 


And on April 14, 1883: 

Perhaps the greatest squattah on earth is De 
Jones, of Gundagai. He is a man who wears 
silk socks, and an eye-glass through which he 
couldn’t see the time by a kitchen-clock if he 
were guaranteed his salvation for doing so. 
But, for his rights as lord of the manor, he has 


issues, heavy on short stories and 


verse. 


To set down what the bush was to 
The Bulletin, much less what it was to 
its writers and readers, is a large 
question, an aspect of a subject which 
has preoccupied many Australian 
historians and critics, notably Vance 
Palmer in The Legend of the Nineties 
and Russel Ward in his’ The 
Australian Legend. At its simplest, 
you might say it was born out of a 
need to isolate something unique 
which had grown out of white 
settlement, something to act as a 
touchstone by which people could 
recognise themselves, something 
which set Australia apart from the old 
world. 


Even as they grasped this new 
world, it began to evanesce. Paterson 
and Ogilvie have constant flashes of 
regret for a world which was bright 
and new when they were young but 
which is fading, failing. With Lawson, 
who proudly claimed that he had 
prevailed on The Bulletin to adopt the 
usage of the Bush with 
a capital B, this became 
tied in with his dis- 
illusion with socialism 
and flared in his occa- 
sional outbreaks: The 
Australian worker is a 
brute. 

Often the threat was 
encroaching  civilisa- 
tion with its_ sordid, 
second-rate values. 

On January 16, 1897, 
The Bulletin had had 
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his pseudonym Tom Collins, with its 
melancholy, insistent refrain: There is 
no Up the Country for us now. 


Sing the evil days we see, and the worse that are to 
be, 
With such fortitude as sorrow will allow — 
We are crumpled side by side, in a world no longer 
wide, 
And there is no Up the Country for us now. 


For the settlement extends till there’s none knows 
where it ends — 
Spreading silently, you can’t tell when or how — 
And a home-infested land stretches out on every 
hand, 
So there is no Up the Country for us now. 


On the six-foot mountain peak, up and down the 
dubious creek, 
Where the cockatoos alone should make a row, 
There the rooster tears his throat, to announce 
with homely note 
That there is no Up the Country for us now. 


Where the emu should be seen, sounds the Army 
tamborine. 
While the hardest case surrenders with a row; 
And the church-bell, going strong, makes us feel 
we've lived too long, 
Since there is no Up the Country for us now. 
And along the pine-ridge side, where the 
mallee-hen should hide, 
You will see some children driving home a cow; 
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“the eye of an ’awk.” Not long ago, one of his : 
hands, being an exceedingly holy Roman, the bushman’s barom- 
resolved to catch some fish for Good Friday, eter: 

and hooked some fine cod accordingly. But, =] 
when Friday morning dawned, the squatter 
nosed the fish frying in the kitchen. So he went 
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in there, and he said: “All fish caught in my Get back! 
creek are my property. How dare you cook fish .2. For, next thing, the 
in my kitchen, when there is plenty of corned gates will be painted. 
beef on the table? You are discharged.” That Get back! 


morning the fish appeared on the boss’s table; 
and, after breakfast, the man came up to the 3. 
office for his money. He was, however, taken 

up again, though he received another lecture 
from the boss, who was picking his teeth with 4 
a fishbone. 


Then, clothes-lines 
instead of bushes 
Get back! 
. Then white women 
will arrive......... 
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Then a bell rings a 
you up in the morn- 
1 Get back! 
Then, if you haven’t 
shifted before, flog- 
ging comes in..... 

Get back! 


ly, prices at the Sydney produce 6. 
markets were published. Aboriginali- 
ties made its first appearance in the 
late 1880s but it was clearly impossible 7. 
to find enough material each week so 
it came and went. 

By the early 1890s the _ con- 
tributions of Archibald’s new writers 
and the trickle of their imitators gave 
the paper a_ different character, 
although the bush did not dominate, 
except perhaps in the Christmas 
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PEOPLE WE PUT ON THE LAND 
HE: “They don’t look very healthy, Emily. 
We might try feeding them. Perhaps the 
old hen hasn’t milk enough for them all.”’ 


Ana on October 3, 
1896, there was The 
Gumsucker’s Dirge, by 
Joseph Furphy, under 
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Whilst, ballooning on a line, female garniture 
gives sign 
That there is no Up the Country for us now. 


And across this fenced-in view, like our friend, the 
well-sung Jew, 
Goes the swaggy, with a frown upon his brow. 
He is cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, for the thought is 
on his mind 
That there is no Up the Country for him now. 


And the boy that bolts from home has no decent 
place to roam, 
No region with adventure to endow; 
But his ardent spirit cools at the sight of farms 
and schools, 
Hence there is no Up the Country for him now. 


Such a settling, spreading curse must infallibly 
grow worse 
Till the saltbush disappears before the plough, 
But the future, evil-fraught, is forgotten in the 
thought 
That there is no Up the Country for us now. 


Better we were cold and still, with our famous Jim 
and Bill, 
Beneath the interdicted wattle-bough, 
For the angels made our date five-and-twenty 
years too late, 
And there is no Up the Country for us now. 


Aza Briggs, in his Victorian Cities, 
points out that the communication 
of rural values depends on urban 
instruments, and adds that The 
Bulletin of the time was the main 
instrument for transmitting bush 
ideals to all Australians. More than 
that, The Bulletin’s flattering, 
unrealistic view of the bush carried 
with it a corresponding, equally 


unrealistic but unflattering view of 


the city, of what Joseph Furphy called 
“the spurious and _ blue-moulded 
civilisation of the littoral.” 

There is little doubt that Archibald 
at his desk in Pitt Street had as much 
to do with creating the romantic view 
the paper took of the bush as Breaker 
Morant and Will Ogilvie in the 
brigalow. When he went north, first to 
Maryborough, then to the Hodgkinson 
goldfields, Archibald was an_inex- 
perienced young man, fresh from an 
upbringing by female relations, a little 
journalism in Melbourne while he 
lived sedately with an uncle, then a 
spell as a public servant. In one of his 
fragmentary manuscripts in_ the 
Mitchell Library, he describes going to 
the diggings on his mare, Alice, 
accompanied by an old schoolmate, de 
Vioville, who did the cooking, while at 
times Archibald sang his only song, 
The Wearing of the Green. He 
describes the tough life, the vivid 
characters — the shanty-keepers, the 
drunken bush parson — a_ bush 
wedding. All this was new and exciting 
to him. When he got back to Sydney 
and became the aspiring boulevardier, 
a flaneur to his fingertips, he still 
retained this vision. His ideal became 
the Lone Hand, the independent min- 
ing man, who was again a dying species, 
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soon to be replaced by the 


unionised company em- 
ployee. 
“It was always,” Archi- 


bald wrote in the magazine 
the Lone Hand, “the ideal of 
The Bulletin to heed not the 
clamor immediately — sur- 
rounding, to despise the 
threats and mutterings of 
the servile crowds of the 
cities — so often ready in 
their passion and their panic 
to abrogate the forms of 
civilised law.” 

“Civilisation is a dead 
failure,” wrote’ Barcroft 
Boake. “If I could only write 
it,” he added, “there is a poem 
to be made out of the back 
country. Some man will come 
yet who will be able to grasp 
the romance of Western 
Queensland and all that 
equally mysterious country 
in Central and Northern 
Australia. For there is a 
romance, though a grim one 
— a story of drought and 
flood, fever and _ famine, 
murder and suicide, courage 
and endurance. Who reaps 
the benefit?” he demanded. 
“Not the poor bushman but 
Messrs So and So, merchant, 
of Sydney or Melbourne, or 
the Mutual Consolidated 
Cut-down-the-drover’s wages Com- 
pany Limited.” 

Randolph Bedford wrote: “Aust- 
ralia is not its cities; not its great cities 
whose preponderant population grows 
to a thing that begins to lose its 
Australianism and becomes’ an 
imitation of the tricks of older 
countries. The spirit of Australia, 
national as well as political, is of the 
bush. To learn inland Australia is to 
learn the real Australia.” 

“Bah to your cities — Bah! and 
Bah! again,” cried the very unpleasant 


Quilp in Albert Dorrington’s story of 


that name. “The human can overcome 
the brutal in the bush — can, does, 
will; because there is in the bush 
sweating work to drive forth the ani- 
mal — not now, not all at once, but 
sooner or later; and there is nature’s 
salt to keep the maggots from the 
carcass. What matter if she be fierce 
and cruel. She is sweet.”’ 

Here was double romanticism. 
These imaginative young people, 
perhaps wanting to make their lives 
and Australia more interesting than 
they seemed, were creating a city as 
they created a bush. In Victorian 
times, with the rapid growth of cities 
following the industrial revolution, it 
was common to see cities as sordid and 


Louisa Lawson, who left a bush shack 
to run her own paper in the city. 


cruel, to set down one’s volume of 
Dickens and see squalor and despair 


all around. Again, Archibald was busy 
here. In the Lone Hand, be describes 
his London: 


| was appalled in London at the unspeakable, 
incredible callousness of the rich toward the 
poor; at the denying of meals to the wan and 
hungry by the fat and fashionably-dressed; at 
the dreadful sights in the city’s centre, the 
Strand. | can never forget the procession of 
poor, shivering sandwichmen I saw tramping 
one bitter winter’s day through the London 
slush, with broken boots, to advertise the 
fatted publisher, Barabbas, who was exploiting 
— what? Let me tell you: 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, DEC. 12, 
M. 'TISSOT’S SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF 
OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR, 
JESUS CHRIST. 
The grim cruelty of it. The Life of Christ, 

the Pitiful and Compassionate, advertised in 
that city! 


A. G. Stephens set down his im- 


pressions somewhat less emotionally: 
In London and Paris the bare backs and 
hungry stomachs strike one painfully. I do not 
see how hordes of saints in brown and yellow, 
or Madonnas in red and blue, are going to 
clothe the one and feed the other. 


Pissieniies cities, some of The 
Bulletin people felt, were beginning to 
show how the old world, with its gross 
and unjust ways, was encroaching on 
this pure, untouched land; the utopia 
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Photograph courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
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HAD NO USE FOR HIM 


cocky: “Yes, Iwanta usefulman about the 
place. What cay ye do?” 

THE SEARCHER: “Well, larst place Iwas at I 
uster do the ploughin’, harrowin’, milk 
the cows, feed the calves, cut chaff, cart 
wood, etcetery, besides doin’ the workin’ 
and lookin’ after the vegetable garden, 
and if I’ad time ona Sunday I washed up 
the dishes.”’ 

cocky: “If you were so useful why did the 
boss sack you?” 

THE SEARCHER: “Well, yer see, he didn’t 
want me any more after he got married!” 
SS PE SE RI AE ae BES ERE WEIN EEE EES, 
might never be built; all would be 
smeared and spoilt, except in the Bush 
with a capital B. 

Archibald and others superimposed 
their view on a small city which, to 
visitors from the northern hemisphere, 
seemed an indolent, sunny, smiling 
place. “They look exuberantly 
healthy,” wrote Edmond la Meslee of 
its inhabitants, “and if their clothes 
are dirty and full of holes, it is due 
more to an excess of liberty than to 
poverty.” Sydney did have its child 
prostitutes, its epidemic drunkenness, 
its squalid dwellings and its exploited 
workers. But no matter how hard the 
writers tried, they could not change its 
climate: there was no vapor of yellow 
fog, no match-seller standing barefoot 
at the crossing in snow and ice. 

This city versus bush controversy 
has kept some writers busy. However, 
relating it to The Bulletin and its 
people, it is at least arguable that the 
main shock of change was not leaving 
the bush for the city, or discovering 
the bush after city living, but the mass 
movement to the suburbs which came 
after the turn of the century. 


It is hard to generalise about the 
1890s generation of Bulletin people; 
there was great variety. Perhaps you 
can isolate one type: someone who was 
first-generation Australian, or perhaps 
with one parent born in Australia, 
living his or her early life in the 
country but living in a house where 
books were loved and_ education 
sought after. Later they fled, fled the 
mining towns before the ghosts settled 
or the scrubby farm before it sank in 
despair. 

Not all of them led as settled a life 
as this. M. H. Ellis, a stalwart of the 
later Bulletin, who would have been a 
small child in the nineties, recalled: 
“Literally thousands of Australians 
lived on the road or in humpies in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Their fires blazed along the tracks, 
their concertinas and accordions made 
music. They were far from being all of 
what is called ‘the working classes,’ and 
although many of them had never 
heard of mateship, class disappeared in 
the face of adversity.” 

Stories about Bulletin people round 
out the picture: Archibald, the son of 
a country police officer, who, when he 
asks his ll-year-old son to read 
Charles Lamb, is told that the 
dissertation on roast pig is well enough 
but that the child expects to do just as 
well himself later; A. B. Paterson’s 
father bringing home a complete set of 
Scott and Dickens, and, _ being 
upbraided by his wife for extrava- 
gance, saying, “I have given them an 
education”; Mary Gilmore teaching 
Lawson how to use a _ dictionary, 
lending him Keats and_ Burns, 
Dickens, Bunyan and Defoe; Louisa 
Lawson, confident enough after 
leaving a bush shack to run her own 
paper, rising quickly in her small world 
in the city and dragging her son after 
her; Joseph Furphy reading the Bible 
and Shakespeare and able, it was said, 
to recite fluently from both at the age 
of seven. “You see,” Scottish observer 
and writer Francis Adams was often 
told, “we’ve generally nothing much to 
do in the bush but read and think — 
and we reads and thinks a lot.” 

These bright and ambitious young 
people were often Irish, Scots or Welsh 
with the strong belief those people 
may have that life will be weighted 
against their children and that, as 
there is little money to give, the best 
asset in the hands is education. They 
were a world away from the second- 
generation squatters with their sec- 
ond-hand ideas and manners and from 
the old-style farm-workers who grew 
out of convictism. The Bulletin is 
evidence that they existed. The op- 
timism and energy of the nineties are 
greater evidence. It was no golden age, 
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but a time when the shell cracked and 
the native-born emerged. 

The pages of The Bulletin were 
enlivened by a great deal of criticism 
by one bush writer of another; hardly 
anyone was thought to know the 
“real” bush well. 

A letter of Joseph Furphy to a 
friend, published in The Bulletin of 
January 16, 1935, shows his withering 
contempt for those who knew the bush 
less accurately than he, although you 
may detect his characteristic stand- 
ing-off from the opinion and the 
expresser of it, even though it is 
himself. “It would be the salvation of 
any of these men to take out a season 
in the Riverina with Matilda for 
companion,” he writes. “It is pathetic 
to see, in Lambert’s fine picture, 
Across the Black Soil Plains, that the 
wool wagon is a magnified lorry, that 
he has no lever on the ropes, and that, 
if the wool is greasy, about nine tons on 
thirteen horses, with the tracks 
axle-deep.” He goes on: “We talked 
over these things one night — half a 
dozen of us in Stephens’ lodgings; and 
I'll never forget the eager, hungry 
interest of these town fellows in 
anything connected with the grand, 
silent expanses which you and I know 
so well.” 

Henry Lawson complains that “no 
one since Minns has been able to draw 
a horse,” and jibbed at the idea of 
Norman Lindsay as an _ illustrator. 
Steele Rudd didn’t care for the 
kangaroo which Mahony drew for the 
episode, Dad’s Fight with the ’Roo, in 
On Our Selection. “Only a man reared 
in a museum wouldn’t grin at it.” 

Even a trip to the Blue Mountains 
was an adventure for Phil May, and 
for Norman Lindsay the mountains 
remained the point beyond which he 
did not care to venture. A. B. Paterson 
described taking Livingston Hopkins, 
born in the middle west of the United 


States, on a trip: 

.. he compared everything unfavourably with 
Ohio until down on the river flats, I showed 
him a crop of maize which reduced him to 
civility. He had to get out of the buggy and 
handle the maize before he would believe that 
it was real. And he said there was nothing to 
draw in this’ unspeakable _ stringybark 
wilderness until we passed an old, deserted 
woolshed built of slabs and bark, and a big 
beam sticking out through the top as a lever to 
press the bales. He said that this in itself was 
worth the trip, and he spent an hour drawing 
it, and made an etching which I wish I had 
now. 


WV hiters were not exempt from 
stricture. In 1895, In Such a Night, by 
Breaker Morant, appeared. The poem 
talked of “the drooping myall leaf,” 
“stately pines,” “massy bloodwoods” 
and ““moon-steeped box-leaves.”’ 

J. H. McCooey, a noted naturalist, 
weighed in with this: “Dear Bulletin: 
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THE ONLY ONE 

STRANGER (to old hand on the river — at 

pub): “Did you know one Ryan on the 

Darling?” 

0.H.: “Scores on ’em.”’ 

STRANGER: “Paddy Ryan?” 

O.H.: “Dozens on ’em.”’ 

STRANGER: “Quiet chap — didn’t drink?” 

O.H. (long think): “He must have died years 

ago!”’ 


The instant the Australian pote 
touches botanical or zoological sub- 
jects he becomes a massive wreck; e.g., 
The Breaker in his In Such a Night, 
His ‘drooping myalls,’ ‘stately pines,’ 
and ‘massy bloodwoods’ are boxed up 
in one impossible and indiscriminate 
jungle. In the name of the mysterious 
platypus, whom is he writing for? If 
The Breaker can show me a bloodwood 
and a myall growing in a natural state 
together, I’ll hang myself on either he 
chooses.” 

The Breaker replied that he had 
seen these trees growing together on a 
property east of Barringun in New 
South Wales. The case was argued 
back and forth with McCooey finishing 
up: “The bush pote is, from a scientific 
standpoint, a fraud, a curse and a 
delusion.” 

Eventually, some writers were 
accused of being as monotonous in 
their bush themes as the bush itself. On 
August 27, 1898, Joseph Furphy, again 
signing Tom Collins, had: 


THE BUSH POET SPEAKS 


Tell me not in future numbers 
That our thought becomes inane, 
That our metre halts and lumbers, 
When the Wattle blooms again. 
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Time may change this loyal jernal 
From religious to profane; 

But a rhythmic law eternal 
Makes the Wattle bloom again. 


Trust no Flossie, howe’er pleasant; 
Sweeps are treacherous; totes are vain; 
Banks and scrip are evanescent — 
But the Wattle blooms again. 


Cultivate no fair ideal; 
Own no country seat in Spain 
All these things must go to Sheol 
Whilst the Wattle blooms again. 


Thus, you see, austere and lonely, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

One great fact is certain only — 
That the Wattle blooms again. 


And in the May, 1899, issue of The 
Bookfellow, published as an adjunct to 
The Bulletin, R. H. Croll declared: 
Whalers, damper, swag and nosebag, johnny cakes 
and billy tea, 

Murrumburrah, Meremendicoowoke, 
budgeree, 

Cattle-duffers, bold bushrangers, diggers, drovers, 
bush racecourses, 

And on all the other pages horses, horses, horses, 
horses. 


Youlgar- 


li, some irregular fashion, the view 
of the bush by Bulletin’ writers 
progressed with the years, meandering 
from the early, pragmatic views of 
those who knew it well to the early 
glimmerings of what today’s poet Les 
Murray has dubbed the mystical wing 
of the Country Party. This experience 
ran from, say, Ernest Favenc, an 
explorer of note, to some whose view 
of the bush would not be greatly 
different from today’s bushwalkers 
and conservationists. 

But the idea of a_ special 
relationship clung on in the minds of 
some people. In 1938 a writer in a little 
magazine at the end of a_ highly 
critical article on what he saw as a 
fascist paper recalled: “Ten years ago, 
in another State I walked out one 
Sunday afternoon from a country 
farmhouse where I had had dinner. In 
a distant corner of the farm, miles 
from anywhere, I came upon an old 
cottage that was apparently used 
sometimes to store chaff. Inside I 
discovered the faded walls in the main 
room almost papered with pages and 
drawings from old issues of The 
Bulletin. | am _ thinking of that 
ramshackle cottage now as I think of 
all that The Bulletin might have been 
today.” 

Miles Franklin had recorded this 
practical aspect of The Bulletin in the 
bush. The paper in The Bulletin, she 
wrote, was strong and white and in 
favor for covering new slab walls till 
they had received the correct bought 
stuff. She recalled a “fine extent of 
wall glittering with Bulletin anecdotes 
and paragraphs — the shortest short 
stories extant.” Somewhat closer to 


our time, a rural journalist offered his 
opinion that The Bulletin’ had 
concentrated on short paragraphs 
because it was in favor in the country 
as lavatory. paper. The page was 
usually cut in four then a bundle was 
threaded through in one corner with 
string and hung by a nail driven into 
the back of the door of the outside 
lavatory. Short paragraphs meant less 
of the frustration of finding you had 
become engrossed and could not find 
how the story ended. But he must 
have it around the wrong way; The 
Bulletin was favored for this purpose 
because it had short paragraphs. 

The Bulletin par. is part of Austra- 
ha’s folklore. There is no doubt that for 
many years a great many people got 
pleasure and modest profit from 
writing for the paper in this way. Even 
today many people have some legend- 
ary grandparent who used to write for 
the Bully in the old days. 

In the early days they had to 
present a cutting to collect payment. 
This helped sales, as the writer 
generally bought another copy of the 
magazine so that he could show his 
efforts to family or friends. 

Archibald and his colleagues used a 
good deal of this amateur journalism 
although a proportion of the early 
material was written in the office by 
staff, who between them had a fair 
knowledge of the bush. More came 
from contributors who were _ profes- 
sional, if struggling, writers. 

. What is impossible is to give any 
idea of the real flavor of the multitude 
of snippets and fragments which 
appeared in the paper over so many 
years. 

However, in his The Australian 
Language, Sidney J. Baker wrote: 
“The simple facts are that the 
material on bush lore, slang and idiom, 
collected by thousands of writers in 
The Bulletin pages is absolutely 
irreplaceable ... Of course, the quality 
of it is varied. A good deal of The 
Bulletin material looks as though it 
had been carved out of the Australian 
environment with a bush-hook and 
not a pen, but good or bad the great 
bulk of it provides a magnificent 
glimpse of the Australia so few 
Australians appreciate. What in a few 
issues of the journal might appear 
trivial and unessential nonsense falls 
into its place over the period of half a 
century like a minute part of an 
immense jigsaw puzzle.” 

By the forties and fifties the bush 
had become the chewed-over, repeated 
anecdotes of a diminishing, aging part 
of the population, still sending in pars. 
to Aboriginalities, but whose bushlore 
didn’t seem to go much beyond how to 
whitewash a henhouse. 
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The material reproduced over the 
following 95 pages is a selection 
of the stories, verses and cartoons 


published in The Bulletin during 
its first 100 years. Wherever pos- 
sible, the original spelling, 


punctuation and style have 

been followed, to retain the flavor 
of the times. Some are classics; 
some you might not know. But 
all helped to make The Bulletin 
Australia’s best-known magazine. 


How it all began 


John Haynes and John Feltham Archibald, 1880-1881; William Henry Traill, 1881-1886 


January, 1880, two young journalists, John 
Haynes and John Feltham Archibald, with a 

great deal of ambition and nerve 
—"\ ) and a capital of around £150, 
founded The Bulletin. The pair at 
first had agreed to launch a new 
paper in associdtion with the Catholic Archbishop of 
Sydney; that partnership didn’t last long enough for the 
first issue to reach the streets. Within a year the paper was 
struggling, facing several libel suits and many financial 
problems. 

The general manager of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
who had got an interest in the paper through its 
printer, induced journalist William Traill to write some 
pieces to give the paper a semblance of respectability. 

So respectable was Traill that when he visited the 
harborside resort of Clontarf on New Year’s Day, 1881, 
he was shocked to the core of his stern Scottish soul by 
the carryings-on there. He wrote a piece, The Larrikin 
Residuum, for The Bulletin. The owners of the resort, 
which was in private hands, sued. They were awarded 
one farthing damages but Haynes and Archibald found 
themselves in Darlinghurst jail for non-payment of costs. 
The Bulletin became known to many people, including 
readers of the Sydney Morning Herald, who had never 
heard of it before. 

Before the pair went to jail, Traill — after the printer 
Had persuaded him to take over — had become owner of 
the dérelict Bulletin. Traill set to and pulled the paper 
through. He was magnanimous, giving Archibald and 
Haynes jobs arid, when they could afford it, a share in 
the paper again. However, Haynes, a brilliant advertising 
salesman, left the paper in 1883. Intrepid Traill took off 
for the United States, when the paper had only a couple 
of hundred pounds in the bank, and secured Livingston 


I 


Vepiiddae 


IE. Avehibald 


John Haynes 


Hopkins as cartoonist. A year or so later he went to 
England, where he got Phil May. 

Traill was a talented, honest, fearless and energetic 
journalist, although somewhat more heavy-handed than 
the mercurial Archibald or Happy Jack Haynes. He 
Campaigned vigorously for Irish Home Rule and took up 
the cause of the Sudanese during the uprising by El 
Mahdi, who fought for his country’s independence from 
Egypt; Egypt had the backing of Britain. Traill followed 
John Haynes into politics in 1886, having campaigned 
for parliamentary reforms during his editorship. He lost 
most of the money he had made from The Bulletin by 
unwise investments, remarking sadly when a farm failed 
that ‘‘on the whole, he preferred poets to pigs.’’ He died 
in Queensland in 1902. 

The Bulletin began as a magazine of political 
comment with some saucy Sydney snippets. Verse and 
stories did not make much impact for a decade. In the 
early months, a serial began, in the style of most 
Victorian magazines. This was Adrienne, a Story of the 
Lancashire Cotton Distress. |\t ran for some months then 
expired, unfinished. In 1882, Sydney journalist John 
Farrell began a narrative poem, Jenny. This ran for 
nearly a year, hammering stanza after hammering 
stanza, nearly 200 of them, before it, too, expired, 
unfinished. 

Otherwise, there were bits of verse by writers of the 
previous generation — Henry Kendall, Adam Lindsay 
Gordon — the beginnings of the bush ballad and lots of 
anonymous light verse. On March 26, 1881, what is often 
taken to be the first bush ballad, Sam Holt, by Ironbark, 
appeared. Toward the end of Traill’s editorship, a young 
Sydney man began writing under the name, The Banjo. It 
was almost a decade before his name, Andrew Barton 
Paterson, became known. 


W. H. Traill 


Photographs courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney 
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A ballad of Queensland 


Overlanding Jim apostrophiseth his quondam 
mate who hath made his pile and gone home. 


Oh! don’t you remember Black Alice, Sam 
Holt — 
Black Alice so dusky and dark — 
That Warrego gin with the straw through 
her nose, 
And teeth like a Moreton Bay shark; 
The villainous sheep-wash tobacco she 
smoked! : 
In the gunyah down there by the lake; 
The grubs that she gathered, the lizards she 
stewed, 
And the damper you taught her to bake? 


They say you’ve ten thousand per annum, 
Sam Holt, 
In England a park and a drag, 
And praps you forget you were six months 
ago 
In Queensland a humping your swag. 
Who’d think now, to see you a dinin’ in 
state 
With lords and the devil knows who, 
You were “flashin’ your dover’’* six short 
months ago, 
In a lambin’-camp on the Paroo? 


LIVINGSTON HOPKINS 


Oh! don’t you remember the moon’s silver 
sheen 
On the Warrego sandridges white? 
And don’t you remember the big bull-dog 
ants 
We found in our blankets at night? 
The wild trailing creepers, the bush-buds, 
Sam Holt, 
That scattered their fragrance around, 
And don’t you remember that broken-down 
colt 
You sold me and swore he was sound? 


Say, don’t you remember that fiver, Sam 
Holt, 
You borrowed so frank and so free, 
When the publicans landed your £50 
cheque, 
In Tambo, your very last spree? 
Luck changes some natures, and yours, 
Sammy Holt, 
Ain’t a grand one as ever I see; 
And I guess I may whistle a good many 
times, 
Fore you think of that fiver or me. 


1886 


HER MEASURE 
MR AARON SHEMARBONEE ISAACS (to Mrs Isaacs): “Vy, Rebecca, vat are you a 
doin’ of?” 
REBECCA: “Vy, Aaron, ’mameasurin’ cloth — from my right hand to the end of my 
nose is a yard.” 
MRISAACS: “Holy Abrahamsh! Only vun yard to the end of your noshe, Rebecca? Vat 
a measure to buy by!”’ 
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Oh, don’t you remember the cattle you 
“duffed,” 
And yer luck at the Sandy Creek “rush,” 
The poker you played, and the bluffs that 
you bluffed, 
And yer habit of holding a “flush?” 
Perhaps you’ve forgotten the pastin’ you 
got 
From the “Barks” + down at Callaghan’s 
store, 
When Mick Houlaghan found a fifth ace in 
his hand, 
And you'd raised him his pile upon four! 


You weren’t quite the cleanly potato, Sam 
Holt, 
And you hadn’t the cleanest of fins; 
But you lifted your pile at “The Towers,” ¢ 
Sam Holt, 
And that covers most of your sins. 
When’s my turn a-comin’? Well, never, 
perhaps, 
And it’s likely enough yer old mate 
ll be “humping his drum” on the Warrego 
banks 
To the end of the chapter of Fate. 
IRONBARK(G. H. GIBSON), 1881 


* "Taking pot-luck with a sheath-knife. 
+ Back-block vernacular for “Irish.” 
+t Charters Towers. 


Dreams 


I have been dreaming all a summer day 

Of rare and dainty poems I would 
write; 

Love-lyrics delicate as lilac-scent, 

Soft idylls woven of wind, and flower, 
and stream, 

And songs and sonnets carven in fine 
gold. 


The day ts fading and the dusk is cold; 

Out of the skies has gone the opal 
gleam, 

Out of my heart has passed the high 
intent 

Into the shadow of the falling night — 

Must all my dreams in darkness pass 
away? 


I have been dreaming all a summer 
day: 

Shall I go dreaming so until Life’s light 

Fades in Death’s dusk, and all my days 
are spent? 

Ah, what am I the dreamer but a 
dream! 

The day its fading and the dusk ts cold. 


My songs and sonnets carven in fine 
gold 

Have faded from me with the last 
day-beam 

That purple lustre to the sea-line lent, 

And flushed the clouds with rose and 
chrysolite; 

So days and dreams in darkness pass 
away. 


I have been dreaming all a summer day 
Of songs and sonnets carven in fine 
gold; 
But all my dreams in darkness pass 
away; 
The day is fading, and the dusk is cold. 
VICTOR DALEY, 1883 
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In Memoriam 
MARCUS CLARKE 


The nightwind sobs on cliffs austere 
Where gleams by fits the wintery star; 
And in the wild dumb woods I hear 
A moaning harbor bar. 


The branch and leaf are very still; 

But, now the great grave dark has grown, 
The torrent in the harsh sea-hill 

Sends forth a deeper tone. 


Some sad, faint voice is far above; 
And many things I dream, it saith, 

Of home made beautiful by Love 
And sanctified by Death. 


I cannot catch its perfect phrase; 
But ah, the touching words to me 

Bring back the lights of other days — 
The friends that used to be. 


Here, sitting by a dying flame, 

I cannot choose but think with grief 
Of Harpur, whose unhappy name 

Is as an autumn leaf. 


And domed by purer breadths of blue, 
Afar from folds of forest dark, 

I see the eyes that once I knew — 
The eyes of Marcus Clarke. 


Their clear, bright beauty shines a space; 
But sunny dreams in shadow end. 

The sods have hid the faded face 
Of my heroic friend. 


He sleeps where winds of evening pass — 
Where water songs are soft and low — 
Upon his grave the tender grass 
Has not had time to grow. 


Few knew the.-cross he had to bear, 
And moan beneath from day to day. 

His were the bitter hours that wear 
The human heart away. 


The laurels in the pit were won: 
He had to take the lot austere 

That ever seems to wait upon 
The man of letters here. 


His soul was self-withdrawn. He made 
A secret of the bitter life 

Of struggle in inclement shade 
For helpless child and wife. 


He toiled for Love, unwatched, unseen, 
And fought his troubles band by band, 
Till, like a friend of gentle mien, 
Death took him by the hand. 


He rests in peace! No grasping thief 
Of hope and health can steal away 

The beauty of the flower and leaf 
Upon his tomb to-day. 


The fragrant woodwinds sing above. 
Where gleams the grace of willow fair; 
And often kneels a mournful Love 
To plant a blossom there. 


So let him sleep, whose life was hard! 
And may they place, beyond the wave, 
This tender rose of my regard. 
Upon his tranquil grave. 
HENRY KENDALL, 1881 


PHIL MAY 


1886 


IN SYDNEY DOMAIN 
‘Are we going to play fair now, or all we know?” 


’{\) Ly-ee-Moon ()' 


“The horror of the scene was height- 
ened by the slow ringing of the ship’s 
bell as the shattered hull went down.” 
— newspaper report. 


Ah my love, my love! In the garden olden 
She said ‘‘Forever! mine own, mine own!” 
And her eyes were true, and the world was 
golden 
And the sunset swooned among roses, 
blown 
In a radiant day by an English river, 
And she said again, “I believe, I wait; 
To thy heart mine answers a_ brave 
‘Forever,’ 
And my love can triumph o’er years and 
fate.” 


We were still but children, unscarred and 
scatheless 
Of life and trial — ah me! ah me! 
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For my heart is dead and my love is 
faithless, 
And I curse the crime of the envious sea, 
And the wet skies weep and the wan waves 
shiver 
Where I wander rebellious and desolate — 
Ah, the false words said by the English 
river! 
Ah, the scornful strength of the mad, 
blind Fate! 


She had written lately, “The strife is over 
And the years have crowned us; a 
marriage-bell 
In my ear is sounding. I come, sweet lover, 
To the faithful arms that have waited 
well.” 
Waited, but to wait, through a_ bitter 
shedding 
Of tears, till they reach to her, late or 
soon — 
For the bridegroom, Death, at my darling’s 
wedding 
Laughed and tolled the 
Ly-ee-Moon! 


bell of the 
JOHN FARRELL, 1886 
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The fiery idealist 


John Feltham Archibald, 1886-1903 


remarkable Australian. 
a 
ca. ploded, from the interes- 
Bushman’s Bible, and a truly national paper with an 
Nationalism, ‘‘to affect indifference nowadays toward a 
numbers of The Bulletin form the literature of shearers’ 
bookstalls of Manila and Hong Kong, Singapore and 
in the principal towns of South Africa.”’ 
of new writers. Instead of a 
Rossi Ashton, David Souter, 
kin — jostling for space in the 
local politics and_ politicians 
ideals, of Archibald. He looked 
ing into a splendid nation. 
section — Business, Robbery /™ 
devastating look at the mining 
who became the voice of the 
sues, the paper gained a 
paper’s bitter attacks on the 


F. ARCHIBALD 223: manana: 

ee able man and a 
Under his editorship, The 
Bulletin expanded, ex- 

ting but limited paper which William Traill had produced. 

It began to acquire its legendary quality. It became the 

international reputation. “It is absurd,’ wrote a 

contemporary, Richard Jebb, in his Studies in Colonial 

journal which has become nothing less than an imperial 

institution . . . in every Australian state, ragged back 

hut and miners’ camp. The pink cover is no less familiar 

in New Zealand, and catches the traveller's eye upon the 

Colombo .. . It is sent regularly to agencies not only in 

London but also in San Francisco and Vancouver, and 

Instead of random_ verse 

and stories, there were dozens 

couple of good cartoonists, 

there were dozens — George 

George Lambert, Percy 

Spence, Fred Leist, Tom Dur- 

paper’s haphazard columns. 

Instead of Traill’s attacks on 

the paper was filled with the 

passionate striving, the fiery 

forward to an Australia, freed 

from colonial restraints, grow- 

Archibald’s Bulletin saw the 

start of the paper’s business 

Etc. and the Wild Cat column, |... 

which took a detailed and 

boomsters of the period. With 

the arrival of James Edmond, 

paper on federation, socialism, 

republicanism and _ other is- 

coherent program of reform. 

Less attractive were the 

Chinese, somewhat explicable 

at that period, but nonetheless 
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nasty. At the end of Archibald’s editorship came the 
paper’s determined opposition to the Boer War. 

Backing up Archibald was William Macleod, who 
began as a cartoonist in the first issue, became manager 
in 1887 and remained with the paper until 1927. Early in 
the new century Archibald had a breakdown in health 
and was committed to an asylum by. the hand of 
Macleod. A few years later Archibald had recovered 
completely but much of his remaining life went to waste. 
He died in 1919. 

Archibald’s editorship saw the arrival of the still- 
remembered A. G. Stephens and the founding of the 
Red Page, plus the undertaking of a major book- 
publishing program. Instead of a handful of young 
hopefuls there were dozens of men and women, whose 
ambition and confidence may sometimes have outrun 
their talent. Some of the names survive but others, now 
forgotten, still wrote good magazine fiction and the sort 
of verse popular then. ‘‘We were all children of The 
Bulletin,’’ wrote one of them, E. J. Brady, ‘‘and proud of 
our literary parentage.” 

Banjo Paterson had his first 
contribution, signed with his 
pen-name, in The Bulletin 
shortly before Archibald be- 
came editor; Henry Lawson 
came in with some early verse 
then a short story, His Father’s 
Mate, shortly after. Within a 
few years there were Barcroft 
Boake, Breaker Morant, Will 
Ogilvie and E. J. Brady among 
balladists, Ethel and _ Lilian 
Turner, Roderic Quinn, Louise 
Mack and Victor Daley among 
light-verse writers. In the late 
1880s Archibald published 
Price Warung’s Tales of the 
Convict System and Arthur 
Gayll’s History of Botany Bay. 


Le 


with his tales of the > 
Seas, Randolph Bed- 
/ ford, Barbara Baynton, Alec 
Montgomery, Mannington 
7 Caffyn. Then came_ Steele 
Rudd (Arthur H. Davis) with On 
Our Selection. 

At the end of the decade, 
Joseph Furphy, who had writ- 
ten some stories and verse for 
the paper, sent in his massive 
novel, Such is Life, which, on 
the advice of Stephens, the 
paper was courageous enough 
to publish. 


J. F. Archibald 
Photograph courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney 
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To England 
I. 


There was a time when all thy sons were 
proud 
To speak thy name, 
England, when Europe echoed back aloud 
Thy fearless fame — 


When Spain reeled shattered, helpless, from 
thy guns 
And splendid ire: 
When, from Canadian snows to Indian suns, 
Pitt’s soul was fire! 


O, that in fearless days, like these were, free 
From shame and scorn, 

Fate had allowed, benignly, pityingly, 
That I was born! 


O that, if struck, then struck with glorious 
wounds, 
I bore apart 
(Not torn with fangs of leprous, coward 
hounds) 
My bleeding heart! 


II. 

We hate you! Not because of cruel deeds 
Staining a glorious effort. They who live 
Learn in this earth to give and to forgive, 

Where heart and soul are noble, and Fate’s 

needs 

Imperious. No; nor yet that cruel seeds 


Of power and wrong you've’ sown 
alternative, 
We hate you, we, your sons, who yet 
believe 
That Truth and Justice are not empty 
creeds! 


No, but because of greed and golden pay, 
Wages of sin and death — because you 
smother 
Your conscience, making cursed all the day. 


Bible in one hand, bludgeon in the other, 
Cain-like, you come upon and slay your 
brother, 
And, kneeling down, thank God for it, and 
pray! 


Il. 
I, whom you fed with shame and starved 
with woe, 
I wheel above you, 
Your fatal vulture, for I hate you so, 
I almost love you! 


I smell your ruin out. I light and croak 
My sombre lore, 

As swaggering you go by, O Heart of Oak 
Rotten to the core! 


Look westward! Ireland’s vengeful eyes are 
cast 
On Freedom won. 
Look eastward! India stirs from sleep at 
last. 
You are undone! 


Look southward, where Australia hears 
your voice 
And turns away. 

O brutal hypocrite, she makes her choice 
With the rising Day! 
Foul Esau, you who 

birth-right 
For gilded mud — 
Who did the wrong and, priest-like, called it 
right, 
And swindled God — 


sold your high 


The hour ts gone of insult, pain, and 
patience! | 
The hour is come 
When they arise, 
nations, 
To drag you down! 


the faithful, mightier 


FRANCIS ADAMS, 1887 


AMBROSE DYSON 


1895 
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ORGAN MUSIC IN SYNAGOGUES 
A recent, frequent headlinein Melbourne papers illustrated. 
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PHIL MAY 


HE WANTED TOOLS 
FAT CAPITALIST: ‘Unemployed, are you?” 
ATTENUATED VAGRANT: “Yes, I couldn’t 
perform any work if [had it to do — Ihave 
no tools.” 

F. C.: “What tools do you want?” 

A.V.: “A knife and fork.” 


Faces in the 
street 


They lie, the men who tell us in a loud 
decisive tone 

That want is here a stranger, and that 
misery’s unknown, 

For where the nearest suburb and the city 
proper meet 

My window-sill is level with the faces in the 
street; 

Drifting past, drifting past, 

To the beat of weary feet — 

While I sorrow for the owners of those faces 
in the street. 


And cause have I to sorrow, in a land so 
young and fair, 

To see upon those faces stamped the marks 
of Want and Care; 

I look in vain for traces of the fresh and fair 
and sweet 

In sallow, sunken faces that are drifting 
through the street — 

Drifting on, drifting on, 

To the tread of listless feet, 

I can sorrow for the owners of those faces in 


the street. 

In hours before the dawning dims the 
starlight in the sky 

The wan and weary faces first begin to 
trickle by, 


Increasing as the moments hurry on with 
morning feet, 

Till like a pallid river flow the faces in the 
street; 

Flowing in, flowing in, 

To the beating of their feet — 

Ah! I sorrow for the owners of those faces in 
the street. 


The human river dwindles when ’tis past the 
hour of eight, 
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Its waves go flowing faster in the fear of 
being late, 
slowly drag the moments, 

beneath the dust and heat, 

The city grinds the owners of the faces in 
the street, 

Grinding flesh, grinding bone, 

Yielding scarce enough to eat — 

Oh! I sorrow for the owners of those faces in 
the street. 


But whilst, 


And then the only faces till the sun is 
sinking down 

Are those of outside toilers, and the idlers of 
the town, 

Save here and there a face that seems a 
stranger in the street 

Tells of the city’s unemployed upon his 
weary beat. 

Drifting round, drifting round, 

To the scrape of restless feet. 

Ah! My heart aches for the owner of that 
sad face in the street. 


And when the hours on lagging feet have 
slowly dragged away, 

And sickly yellow gaslights rise to mock the 
going day, 

Then, flowing past my window like a tide in 
its retreat, 

Again I see the pallid stream of faces in the 
street, 

Ebbing out, ebbing out, 

To the drag of tired feet, 

While my heart is aching dumbly for the 
faces in the street. 


And now, all blurred and smirched with vice 
the day’s sad pages end, 

For while the short “large hours” towards 
the longer “‘small hours” trend, 

With smiles that mock the wearer, and with 
words that half entreat, 

Delilah pleads for custom at the corner of 
the street — 

Sinking down, sinking down, 

Battered wreck by tempests beat, 

A dreadful, thankless trade is hers, that 
Woman of the Street. 


Henry Lawson, wearing an after-dinner 
smile — and an odd table napkin. 
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But ah! To dreader things than these our 
fair young city comes, 

For in its heart are growing thick the filthy 
dens and slums 

Where human forms shall rot away in sties 
for swine unmeet, 

And ghostly faces shall be seen unfit for any 
street. 

Rotting out, rotting out, 

For lack of air and meat, 

In dens of vice and horrors that are hidden 
from the street. 


I wonder would the avarice of wealthy men 
endure 

Were all their windows level with the faces 
of the Poor? 

Ah! Mammon’s slaves, your knees shall 
knock, your hearts in terror beat 

When God demands a reason for the 
sorrows of the street! 

The wrong things and the bad things 

And the sad things that we meet 

In the filthy lane and alley, and the cruel, 
heartless street. 


I left the dreadful corner where the steps are 
never still, 

And sought another window overlooking 
gorge and hill, 

But when the night came dreary with the 
driving rain and sleet 

They haunted me — the shadows of those 
faces in the street; 

Flitting by, flitting by, 

Flitting by with noiseless feet, 

And with cheeks but little paler than the 
real ones in the street. 


Once I cried: “Oh, God Almighty! if thy 
might doth still endure, 

Now show me in a vision for the wrongs of 
Earth a cure.” 

And, lo! with shops all shuttered I beheld a 
city’s street, 

And from the growling distance heard the 
tramp of many feet, 

Coming near, coming near, 

To a drum’s dull distant beat, 

And soon I saw the army that was marching 
down the street. 


And, like a swollen river that has bursted 
bank and wall, 

The human flood came pouring with the red 
flags over all! 

And kindled eyes all blazing bright with 
revolution’s heat! 

And flashing swords reflecting rigid faces in 
the street, 

Pouring on, pouring on, 

To a drum’s loud threatening beat, 

And the war hymns and the cheering of the 
people of the street. 


And so ’twill be while e’er the world goes 
rolling round its course 

The warning pen shall write in vain, the 
warning voice grow hoarse, 

But not until a city feels red revolution’s 
feet 

Shall its sad people miss awhile the terrors 
of the street, 

The dreadful everlasting strife 

For scarcely clothes and meat 

In the great mill for human bones — a city’s 
cruel street. 

HENRY LAWSON, 1888 
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AT THE “AT HOME” 
HER: “Isn’t that a falsetto voice?” 
HIM: “No. False set o’ teeth.”’ 


Clancy of ‘‘The 
Overflow” 


I had written him a letter which I had, for 
want of better 
Knowledge, sent to where I met him down 
the Lachlan, years ago, 
He was shearing when I knew hin, so I sent 
the letter to him, 
Just “on spec,” addressed as_ follows, 
“Clancy, of ‘The Overflow’.”’ 


And an answer came directed in a writing 
unexpected, 
(Which I think the same was written with 
a thumb-nail dipped in tar) 
"Twas his shearing mate who wrote it, and 
verbatim I will quote it: 
“Clancy’s gone to Queensland droving, 
and we don’t know where he are.” 


In my wild erratic fancy visions come to me 
of Clancy 
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Gone a-droving “down the Cooper” where 
the Western drovers go; 
As the stock are slowly stringing, Clancy 
rides behind them singing, 
For the drover’s life has pleasures that the 
townsfolk never know. 


And the bush hath friends to meet him and 
their kindly voices greet him 
In the murmur of the breezes and the 
river on its bars, 
And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit 
plains extended, 
And at night the wond’rous glory of the 
everlasting stars. 


I am sitting in my dingy little office, where a 
stingy 
Ray of sunlight struggles feebly down 
between the houses tall, 
And the foetid air and gritty of the dusty, 
dirty city 
Through the open window floating, 
spreads its foulness over all. 


And in place of lowing cattle, I can hear the 
fiendish rattle 
Of the tramways and the ’busses making 
hurry down the street, 
And the language uninviting of the gutter 
children fighting, 
Comes fitfully and faintly through the 
ceaseless tramp of feet. 


And the hurrying people daunt me, and 
their pallid faces haunt me 
As they shoulder one another in their rush 
and nervous haste, 
With their eager eyes and greedy, and their 
stunted forms and weedy, 
For townsfolk have no time to grow, they 
have no time to waste. 


Andrew Barton (Banjo) Paterson in later life, after being awarded a CBE. 


And I somehow rather fancy that I’d like to 
change with Clancy, 
Like to take a turn at droving where the 
seasons come and go, 
While he faced the round eternal of the 
cash-book and the journal— 
But I doubt he’d suit the office, Clancy, 
of “The Overflow.” 


THE BANJO (A. B. PATERSON), 1889 


JACK ELDRIDGE 1900 


A gentleman who feels the 
“Early Closing Bill.” 
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The man from 
Snowy River 


‘There was movement at the station, for the 


word had passed around 
That the colt from old Regret had got 
away 
And had joined the wild bush horses — he 
was worth a thousand pound — 
So all the cracks had gathered to the fray. 
All the tried and noted riders from the 
stations near and far 
Had mustered at the homestead over- 
night, 
For the bushmen love hard-riding where the 
fleet wild horses are, 
And the stockhorse snuffs the battle with 
delight. 


There was Harrison, who made his pile 
when Pardon won the Cup, 
The old man with his hair as white as 
snow, 
But few could ride beside him when his 
blood was fairly up — 
He would go wherever horse and man 
could go. 
And Clancy of ‘““The Overflow” came down 
to lend a hand — 
No better rider ever held the reins; 
For never horse could throw him while the 
saddle-girths would stand, 
He learnt to ride while droving on the 
plains. 


And one was there, a stripling on a small 
and graceful beast; 
He was something like a_ racehorse 
undersized, 
With a touch of Timor pony, three parts 
thoroughbred at least, 
The sort that are by mountain horsemen 
prized. 
He was hard and tough and wiry — just the 
kind that won’t say die; 
There was courage in his quick, im- 
patient tread, 
And he bore the badge of gameness in his 
bright and fiery eye 
And the proud and lofty carriage of his 
head. 


But still so slight and weedy one would 
doubt his power to stay, 
And the old man said: “That horse will 
never do 
For a long and tiring gallop — lad, you’d 
better stop away. 
The hills are far too rough for such as 


9 


you. 
So he waited sad and wistful, only Clancy 
stood his friend. 
“T think we ought to let him come,” he 
said; 


“T warrant he’ll be with us when he’s 
wanted at the end, 
For both his horse 


mountain-bred. 


and he are 


“He hails from Snowy River, 
Kosciusko’s side, 
Where the hills are twice as steep and 
twice as rough — 
Where a horse’s hoofs strike firelight from 


the flintstones every stride. 


up by 
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The man that holds his own is good 
enough, 
And the Snowy River riders 
mountains make their home, 
Where the Snowy flows those giant hills 
between. 
I have seen full many horsemen since I first 
commenced to roam, 
But never yet such riders have I seen.” 


on the 


So he went; they found the horses near the 
big Mimosa clump; 
They raced away towards the mountain’s 
brow, 
And the old man gave his orders: “Boys, go 
at them from the jump; 
No use to go for fancy-riding now; 
And, Clancy, you must wheel them — try 
and wheel them to the right. 
Ride boldly, lad, and never fear the spills, 
For never yet was rider that could keep the 
mob in sight 
If once they gain the shelter of those 
hills.” 


So Clancy rode to wheel them — he was 
racing on the wing 
Where the best and boldest riders take 
their place — 
And he raced his stock-horse past them, and 
he made the ranges ring 
With the stockwhip as he met them face 
to face, 
And they wavered for a moment while he 
swung the dreaded lash, 
But they saw their well-loved mountain 
full in view, 
And they charged beneath the stockwhip 
with a sharp and sudden dash, 
And off into the mountain-scrub they 
flew. 


Then fast the horsemen followed where the 
gorges deep and black 
Resounded to the thunder of their tread, 
And the stockwhips woke the echoes and 
they fiercely answered back 
From cliffs and crags that beetled 
overhead; 
And upward, upward ever, the wild horses 
held their way 
Where mountain-ash and kurrajong grew 
wide. 
And the old man muttered fiercely: 
may bid the mob good-day, 
No man can hold them down the other 
side.” 


“We 


When they reached the mountain’s summit 
even Clancy took a pull — 
It well might make the boldest hold their 
breath, 
The wild hop-scrub grew thickly and the 
hidden ground was full 
Of wombat-holes, and any slip was death; 
But the man from Snowy River let his pony 
have his head, 
And swung his stockwhip round and gave 
a cheer, 
And raced him down the mountain like a 
torrent down its bed, 
While the others stood and watched in 
very fear. 


He sent the flintstones flying, but the pony 
kept his feet; 
He cleared the fallen timber in his stride, 
And the man from Snowy River never 
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shifted in his seat — 
It was grand to see that mountain 
horseman ride 
Through stringy-barks and saplings on the 
rough and broken ground, 
Down the hillside at a racing-pace he 
went, 
And he never drew the bridle till he landed 
safe and sound 
At the bottom of that terrible descent. 


Till they halted, cowed and beaten — then 
he turned their heads for home, 
And alone and unassisted brought them 
back; 
And his hardy mountain pony — he could 
scarcely raise a trot — 
He was blood from hip to shoulder from 
the spur, 
But his pluck was still undaunted and his 
courage fiery hot, 
For never yet was mountain horse a cur. 
He was right among the horses as they 
climbed the further hill, 
And the watchers, on the mountain 
standing mute, 
Saw him ply the stockwhip fiercely — he 
was right among them still 
As he raced across the clearing in pursuit; 
Then they lost him for a moment where the 
mountain gullies met 
In the ranges — but a final glimpse reveals 
On a dim and distant hillside the wild horses 


And down by Araluen where the stony 
ridges raise 
Their torn and rugged battlements on 
high, 
Where the air is clear as crystal and the 
white stars fairly blaze 
At midnight in the cold and frosty sky, 
And where, around “The Overflow,” 
reed-beds sweep and sway 
To the breezes and the rolling plains are 


the 


racing yet wide, 
With the man from Snowy River at their The man from Snowy River is a household 
heels. word to-day, 
And the stockmen tell the story of his 
And he ran them single-handed till their ride. 


sides were white with foam, 
He followed like a bloodhound on their 
track 


THE BANJO 
(A. B. PATERSON), 1890 


PHIL MAY 
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THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW 
“Three Justices of the Peace appeared in the dock on one morning at Roma, Queensland 
— two of them charged with drunkenness.” — DAILY PAPER. 
PRESIDING BEAK: “Well, boys, before I deal with yez, tell me where ye got to afther I left yez 
lasht night.” 
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The redoubtable A. G. Stephens, 
founding editor of The Bulletin’s 
Red Page, captured by David Low. 


**Please, God, 
untie my 
bonnet-strings”’ 


One day in pensive mood I walked 
A-musing over many things, 
When on my ears there fell a voice— 
“Please, God, untie my _ bonnet- 
strings!” 


A little maid, with puckered face 
And troubled air (for trouble wings 
Its way, alas! to little hearts)— 
“Please, God, untie my _ bonnet- 
strings!” 


Down by the dusty road she knelt, 
Outwearied by her wanderings; 
Small hands were clasped, a small 
voice said, 
“Please, God, untie my _ bonnet- 
strings!” 


She turned her head to hear my step; 
The trace of childish sufferings 
Was in her eyes: she spoke once more— 
“Please, God, untie my _ bonnet- 
strings!” 


My stronger fingers soon had loosed 
The knot which caused her trav- 
ailings; 
And off the maiden gaily ran, 
While I mused over many things. 


Surely, I thought, her childish faith 
A more than childish lesson brings; 
Can older heads learn nothing from 
That little maid’s imaginings? 


Were it not well sometimes to say, 
When tired of life’s meanderings, 
“Father, we cannot find the clue— 
Please, God, untie our  bonnet- 
strings’’? 
A. G. STEPHENS, 1890 


“Fire low and lay 
them out”’ 


We soldiers muster on parade, 
“In piping times of peace;” 

The Colonel says he wants our aid 
As amateur police. 


Chorus.— 

“As amateur police, brave boys,” 
Says the Colonel, with a shout, 

‘“‘Remember both your drill and oath— 
Fire low and lay them out, brave boys, 
Fire low and lay them out!” 


The Colonel stands before the ranks, 
“Now, listen, soldiers all, 

No gammon this with cartridge blanks, 
But bona fide ball.” 


Chorus.— 

“But bona fide ball, brave boys,” 
Says the Colonel, with a shout, 

“Keep calm and cool, and mind this rule— 
Fire low and lay them out, brave boys, 
Fire low and lay them out!” 


The Colonel speaks, our hearts grow still, 
“No pity’s known in strife; 

Fire low, no matter whom you kill, 
Chum, sister, sweetheart, wife.” 


Chorus.— 
“Chum, sister, 
boys,” 

Says the Colonel, with a shout, 

“Though they be there, don’t fire in air— 
Fire low and lay them out, brave boys, 
Fire low and lay them out!” 


sweetheart, wife, brave 


Cowers Greed, in conscience-struck 
alarms; 
While Labour congregates. 

We, furtive soldiers, stand to arms 


Behind the Barrack Gates. 


Chorus.— 

Behind the Barrack Gates, brave boys, 
With our brave Colonel’s shout, 

In blood-red stains, burnt in our brains— 
“Fire low and lay them out, brave boys, 
Fire low and lay them out!” ! 


The place is reached, the meeting speeds, 
No strife is seen or heard, 

And there is not a nose that bleeds, 
And scarce an angry word! 


Chorus.— 

And scarce an angry word, brave boys, 
So our brave Colonel’s shout— 

The doom of death—was waste of breath— 
Fire low and lay what out, brave boys? 
Fire low and lay what out? . 


Let Labour mark Greed’s alphabet; 
Let Greed prepare for rout, 

For liberated slaves shall yet 
“Fire low and lay them out.” 


Chorus.— | 

“Fire low and lay them out, brave boys,” 
The tyrant and his tout, 

The landlord slugs, the robber Thugs, 
“Fire low and lay them out, brave boys, 
Fire low and lay them out.” 


THE DIPSOMANIAC 
(HENRY C. CARGILL), 1890 
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Where the dead 
men lie 


Out on the wastes of the “Never, Never,” 
That’s where the dead men lie, 

There where the heat-waves dance for ever, 
That’s where the dead men lie; 

That’s where the earth’s lov’d sons are 

keeping 

Endless tryst~not the west wind sweeping 

Feverish pinions, can wake their sleeping— 
Out where the dead men lie. 


Where brown Summer and Death have 
mated, 
That’s where the dead men lie, 
Loving with fiery lust unsated, 
That’s where the dead men lie; 
Out where the grinning skulls 
whitely, 
Under the saltbush sparkling brightly, 
Out where the wild dogs chorus nightly, 
That’s where the dead men lie. 


bleach 


Deep in the yellow, flowing river, 
That’s where the dead men lie, 

Under its banks where the shadows quiver, 
‘That’s where the dead men lie; 

While the platypus twists and doubles, 

Leaving a train of tiny bubbles; 

Rid at last of their earthly troubles, 
That’s where the dead men lie. 


East and backward pale faces turning, 
That’s how the dead men lie; 
Gaunt arms stretched with a_ voiceless 
yearning, 
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That’s how the dead men lie. 
Oft in the fragrant hush of nooning, 
Hearing again their mothers’ crgoning, 
Wrapt for aye in a dreamful swooning, 
That’s how the dead men lie. 


Nought but the hand of night can free 
them; 
That’s when the dead men fly; 


Poet Barcroft Boake, who tragically 
hanged himself at the age of 26. 
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Photograph courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney 


Only the frightened cattle see them— 
See the dead men go by; 
Cloven hoofs beating out one measure, 
Bidding the stockman know no leisure, 
That’s where the dead men take their 
pleasure, 
That’s when the dead men fly. 


Ask too, the never sleeping drover, 
He sees the dead pass by, 
Hearing them call to their friends—the 
plover, 
Hearing the dead men cry. 
Seeing their faces stealing, stealing, 
Hearing their laughter pealing, pealing, 
Watching their grey forms’ wheeling, 
wheeling 
Round where the cattle lie. 


Strangled by thirst and fierce privation, 
That’s how the dead men die 

Out on “Moneygrub’s” furthest station, 
That’s how the dead men die; 

Hardfaced greybeards, youngsters callow, 

Some mounds cared for, others fallow, 

Some deep down, yet others shallow, 
Some having but the sky. 


‘““Moneygrub,” as he sips his claret 
Looks with complacent eye 
Down at his watchchain, eighteen-carat, 
There, in the club, hard by; 
Reeks not that every link is stamped with 
Names of the men whose limbs are cramped 
with 
Too long lying in grave mould, camped with 
Death where the dead men lie. 
SURCINGLE (BARCROFT BOAKE), 1891 


Brothers 
twain 


“BOB — I will write to — Bob!” 

The sick man turned writhingly 
upon his hard pallet. There was only a 
blanket between his body and the 
bed-frame, for the mattress had been 
exchanged long since for the money 
which had fed his children for three 
days; and the withering flesh was not 
so benumbed as yet by the pressed 
fingers of approaching death that the 
roughness and rigidity of the iron 
failed to inflict pain. “Bob!” he 
quavered again when he faced the door 
instead of the wall. “Yes, I will write 
him!” Then he lifted the cane — 
solitary relic of the thousand and one 
uselessnesses which had once been 
necessaries to him — and tapped on 
the floor. 

“Yes, father?” A boy of 12 or 
thereabouts came and put his head in 
the doorway. 

“T want paper and ink, Ned. I wish 
to write a letter.” 

“A letter, father? Will it be one to 
post?” 

“Yes, Chappie. Why?” 

“We haven’t any money for a 
stamp, father — not a penny. And 
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there’s only one envelope left besides.” 


“That’s bad about the stamp, 
Chappie. And I only want one en- 
velope.”’ 

“Ain’t —.” 


“How often have I to correct you as 
to that abominable word?” 

“Ts not that wanted, father, for the 
letter to go with your article? You said 
you were goin’ to send one to THE 
AGE.” 

“Why don’t you sound your ‘g’s’? I 
am tired of telling you. You’re not an 
aristocrat and you’re not wealthy, 
therefore you cannot afford to be 
vulgar! Give me the envelope now. 
We'll see about the article by-and- 
bye.” 

“But — but — the stamp, father?” 

“You have nothing left?” 

“Nothing, father — and — father” 


“Well!” 

“The milkman says unless he can be 
paid his bill this week’s end” — 

“Yes?” 

“He'll let us have no more.” 

“Well, my lad, take this stick.” 

“To Benjamin’s, father? Oh, father, 
grandpa’s cane!” 

“Yes — do as you’re told, boy! The 
gold-head will bring 10s. — the cane is 
true Malacca — can you remember, 
Ned? — the genuine Malacca — those 
things the shops sell are only common 
cane — tell Benjamin that. He’ll know 
— and, perhaps, give you half-a-crown 
more.” 

“Oh, father — the cane — you 
always promised me! I’d rather not!” 

“Take it! I bid you. Ten shillings at 
least — twelve-and-six if you can.” 

“Father — may — I spoil the name 
— blunt it — you know?” 

“Deface the name? Well, perhaps 
so. You must do it — I have not the 
strength. Get a hammer.” 

“We have no hammer — nothing of 
that kind. But Ill bring a stone from 
the street.” 

“Be quick, then. With the money 
buy, first, a stamp, and then go and 
pay eight shillings off the rent. Be sure 
and get a receipt. Now, place the paper 
and ink near me.” 


II 

Dear Robert, — The address is 
conventional and means nothing, and, 
therefore, I use it. I don’t say “Bob,” 
for that would mean something. It 
would mean, would it not, that there 
was a savour of the old days, our very 
earliest days, when we cared for one 
another, in my nostrils? And there is 
not, Robert — not the faintest! 

As ever since elder boyhood, I hate 
you, and as you were never the one to 
change, I am sure you hate me. If I, 
who was always so variable, could be 
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constant to that one passion of hate, it 
is certain you hate me no less. 

Then, still hating you, why should I 
write to you? Not for myself, you may 
be sure! If you can answer this at 
once, your reply will be delivered by 
Wednesday. This is Monday — and by 
Thursday or Friday I shall be over the 
Boundary. So, this is not for myself. It 
is for the children! And it is not for my 
share of the children, but for her’s. 
There are two of them, and I pray you 
to recollect that they are her’s as well 
as mine. A boy, twelve, and a girl, nine 
— the boy with some rags upon him, 
the girl with scarcely any; neither has 
had a full meal for a month. I write for 
them, Bob. 

There! The old boyhood’s name has 
slipped off the nib. I did not know it, 
believe me, till it was done. I got weak 
for the moment, thinking of the 
children — there must be some link 
between the present and_ the 
tenderness of that earliest time — and 
it went down. I will let it stand. 

At the lowest ebb of the tide I write 
this — and there will be no spring to 
the tide this time. I shall have ten 
shillings — perhaps twelve-and-six — 
to-day from a certain source. Eight of 
that sum will go for arrears of rent and 
on the balance, whether it be two 
shillings or four-and-six, the children 
and myself have to live till all is over. 
When I’m beyond the Line — do you 
remember how, on the home station, 
the old assigned cook used to talk of 
dying as crossing the Boundary? and 
we lads didn’t understand him then; 
we thought he meant going beyond the 
settled districts? — parenthetical, as 
usual, every editor I have scribbled for 
says I am too parenthetical, and why 
shouldn’t I be? I am only a 
parenthesis myself slung without 
apparent motive into the page of the 
world’s life, and the style is of the 
man, you know — but the long and 
short of it is that I won’t leave enough 
to buy a clean sheet to be buried in. 
Not that it matters to me, but the 
poor children! Her’s as well as mine — 
don’t forget that. 

Brothers that we are, love never, 
since the first years, was lost between 
us. You thought when we came from 
school I was favoured in everything — 
I was given everything you coveted — 
and you had nothing, you said, but 
what you were pleased to term my 
leavings. You were always vulgar, 
Robert. If you help my children — I 
mean her’s — keep them free from that 
taint, I pray you. Yes, we hated one 
another; I you from superciliousness 
and pride because I was the favoured 
one; you me, from envy. You always 
were a mean, jealous cur, Robert. 
That is the reason you have been 
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successful, doubtless. It 1s so easy to be 
successful when one runs away from 
the conscience of a gentleman. Even 
when I won her from you, your 
jealousy generated a sharper malignity 
because with her I got Karanuk 
outstation. I could appreciate a 
wholesome hatred because I won the 
woman upon whom you had set: your 
hopes, but a love of the woman 
complicated with creek-frontages and 
lightly-timbered country I could not 
and cannot understand. 

However, that is all gone now — the 
money, and the station and the love. 
Only the hatred remains — and the 
children. 
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Perhaps I am a fool to write this 
way; perhaps not. If you are disposed 
to help the children you will do so in 
spite of this last bubbling forth of my 
contempt. And if you will not help 
them, then, if beyond the Boundary 
they know anything at all, I shall 
surely be glad I did not abandon that 
hate at the ebbing of the tide which I 
had nourished at the flood. ... 

Do you see this stain? The 
bleeding came on again while I was 
sitting up to write, and the stigma of 
the “ensanguined drops” will give you 
pleasure surely, O, my brother? They 
would to me, I declare to you, if our 
positions were reversed. They are so 
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eloquent of what even you, dear sir, 
with your M.L.C.-ship, and your 
stations, and your dummied selections 
— perjury must have been congenial to 
you, good brother Robert — and your 
flocks and your herds, will have to do: 
you, even you, will have to pass the 
Boundary! 

And the boy — he’s come back and 
says he received but nine shillings for 
the cane. The Jew, because the lad had 
defaced the engraving of the name, 
gave him that and no more. He has 
paid the rent and brought back 11d. 
and a penny stamp. Really, how 
grateful I am to Parlament for 
enacting penny postage! Now, had it 
been twopence still, the youngsters 
would have been short one penny- 
worth of milk — a full meal for 
them, O my brother, according to our 
present dietary scale. Oh, and by 
the way, you voted against that 
reduction. Had you some premonition 
of how great a blow you could inflict 
upon me could you involve me in 
double expense for postage in mine 
extremity? No, of course not; to 
suppose that would be to presume you 
had occasionally some swift vision into 
things unconnected with barbed-wire 
and the price of shearers’ rations; 
which, as old Euclid hath it, would be 
absurd. 

Yes, lld. And do you know what 
that lld. represents? Father’s gold- 
headed cane! From the earliest boy- 
hood when you rode it straddle- 
legged — I laugh now, as heartily as 
my lung will allow me, to recall how 
even your infantile steed used to trip 
you up, and so forecast the miserable 
horsemanship of your latter years — 
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Heaven! the newest jackeroo on your 
run ridicules you when you mount 


your horse — what am I writing? — 
when you are assisted to mount your 
horse I should say — I say from 


boyhoed you craved to own that cane. 
And now I have sold it — to a Jew, 
Robert, a Jew! — Benjamin, of 
Swanston-street. Perhaps you would 
like to buy it after all? He will not 
charge you surely more than 200 per 
cent. profit. | hope he won’t charge 
you less! I shall grieve Beyond the 
Line if he does, for I should lke to 
know that you had to pay 27s. — 27 
drops of your heart’s blood — for what 
you always thought should have been 
yours by right. Still, even if you pay 
27s. for it, the gold will be cheap at 
that. For you, of course, will value it 
only for the gold — you couldn’t enter 
into the sense of that subtle 
companionship which links a man to a 
cane his dead friend or foe has carried 
— at least a guinea and a half. Think 
of it, O my brother! You might make 
4s. 6d. upon an expenditure of 27s. 
Look at the gain! 

So — my strength will not suffice to 
write another five lines even if I had 
paper — I close. Dear Robert, believe 
that in death as in life I am 

Your hating and hated 

CHARLIE 

P.S. — I have strength yet to strike 
out “Bob.” And I do it. Still — 
remember the children for her sake. 


IT] 

“Father, here’s a gentleman to see 
you.” 

“A gentleman! Surely not! Oh, it is 
you, Robert! It is a natural mistake of 
the lad’s. He has not sufficient 
knowledge of the world yet to perceive 


that a man may wear fine clothes and 
a gold cable for a watch-guard, and 
own a gold railway-pass, and still not 
be a gentleman! So you got my letter? 
I am sorry that I cannot offer you a 
seat. We have been doing without 
chairs for some time.” 

“Any further insults?” 

“At present — none! Chappie, this is 
your uncle!” 

“Boy, here are two sovereigns. Go 
and buy back the cane you sold two 
days ago!” 

“Ah — Robert — you do value it, 
then? I thought I could not err in my 
judgment. But are you not indiscreet 
in giving so loose a commission? He 
might give more than the twenty- 
seven shillings!” 

“Never mind that. I could not spare 
the time to go for it myself. I came 
here as speedily as I could — and 
youre. obviously too near’ the 
Boundary, as you say, for me to leave 
you now.” 

“Robert — you’re positively kind! 
And you’re come to do something for 
the children?” 

“Before I answer that let me 
remind you that once I swore I would 
have that cane before you died, and 
that I would flog you with it. Do you 
remember?” 

“Surely, O my brother, yes!” 

“T am glad of it. Now I will answer 


you. I shall do nothing for your 
children!”’ 
“Then — why, if it is not im- 


pertinent, did you come here?” 

“I cannot flog you with that cane 
now. But I can spurn you with it when 
you are carrion. I came for that — and 
to see you die!” 


Prick WARUNG (WILLIAM AsTLEy) 1891 


The cast-iron 
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ese oko Hae -HE firm of Sloper and 


Dodge, book-publishers 
and printers, was in 
great distress. These two 
enterprising individuals 
had worked up—= an 
enormous business in 

; time-payment books, 
which they sold all over Australia by 
means of canvassers. They had put a 
lot of money into the business — all 
they had, in fact. And now, just as 
everything was in thorough working 
order, the public had revolted against 
them. Their canvassers’ were ill- 
treated and molested by the country 
folk in all sorts of strange bush ways. 
One man was made drunk, and then a 
two-horse harrow was run over him; 
another was decoyed out into the 
desolate ranges on pretence of being 
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Canvasser 


shown a gold-mine, and then his guide 
galloped away and left him to freeze 
all night in the bush. In mining 
localities, on the appearance of a 
canvasser, the inhabitants were called 
together and the canvasser was given 
ten minutes to leave the town alive. If 
he disregarded the hint he would as 
likely as not fall accidentally down a 
disused shaft. The people of one 
district applied to their member of 
Parliament to have  canvassers 
brought under the “Noxious Animals 
Act,” and demanded that a reward 
should be offered for their scalps. 
Reports were constantly published in 
the country press about strange 
gigantic birds that appeared at remote 
free selections, and frightened the 
inhabitants to death — these were 
Sloper and Dodge’s agents, wearing 
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the neat, close-fitting suits of tar and 
feathers, with which their enthusiastic 
yokel admirers had presented them. In 
fact it was too hot altogether for the 
canvassers, and they came in, crippled 
and disheartened, and handed in their 
resignations. ‘To make matters worse, 
Sloper and Dodge had just got out an 
atlas of Australia on a great scale, and 
if they couldn’t sell it, ruin stared 
them in the face; and how could they 
sell it without canvassers! 

The two members of the firm sat in 
their private office. Sloper was a long, 
sanctimonious individual, very reli- 
gious and very bald — “beastly, 
awfully bald.” Dodge was a little, fat 
American, with bristly black hair and 
beard, and quick, beady eyes. He was 
eternally smoking a reeking black pipe, 
and swallowing the smoke, and then 
puffing it out through his nose in great 
whiffs, like a locomotive on a steep 
grade. Anybody walking into one of 
those whiffs was likely to get 
paralysed, the tobacco was so strong. 

As the firm waited, Dodge puffed 
nervously at his pipe and filled the 
office with noxious fumes. The two 
partners were in a very anxious and 
expectant condition. 

Just as things were at their very 
blackest, an event had happened 
which promised to relieve all their 
difficulties. An inventor, a genius, had 
come forward, who offered to supply 
the firm with a patent cast-iron 
canvasser, a figure which he said when 
wound up would walk about, talk by 
means of a phonograph, collect orders, 
and stand any amount of ill-usage and 
wear and tear. If this could indeed be 
done, then they were saved. They had 
made an appointment with the genius 
to inspect his figure, but he was 
half-an-hour late, and the partners 
were steeped in gloom. 

Just as they despaired of his 
appearing at all, a cab rattled up to 
the door, and Sloper and Dodge 
rushed unanimously to the window. A 
young man, very badly dressed, 
stepped out of the cab, holding over 
his shoulder what looked like the 
upper half of a man’s body. In his 
disengaged hand he held a pair of 
human legs with boots and trousers 
on. Thus equipped he turned to the 
cab-man to ask his fare, but the man 
with a yell of terror whipped up his 
horse, and disappeared at a _ hand- 
gallop; and a woman who happened to 
be going by, went howling down the 
street, saying that “Jack the Ripper” 
had come to town. The man bolted in 
at the door, and toiled up the dark 
stairs tramping heavily under his 
hideous load, the legs and feet which 
he dragged after him making an 
unearthly clatter. He came in and put 
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TOMMY: ““My word, Cis, ’m glad I’m not rigged out like that.’”’ 


cIs: “Why?” 


TOMMY: “ Just think how it would be if I was in for a spanking.” 


his burden down on the sofa. 

“There you are, gents,” 
“there’s your canvasser.”’ 

Sloper and Dodge _ recoiled in 
horror. The upper part of the man had 
a waxy face, dull, fishy eyes, and dark 
hair; he lounged on the sofa like a 
corpse at ease, while his legs and feet 
stood by, leaning stiffly against the 
wall. The partners looked at him for a 
while in silence, and felt like two men 
haunted by a cast-iron ghost. 

“Fix him together for God’s sake,” 
said Dodge. “Don’t leave him like that 
— he looks awful.” 

The genius grinned, and soon fixed 
the legs on. 

“Now he looks better,” said Dodge, 
poking about the figure — “looks as 
much like life as most — ah, would 
you, you. brute!” he _ exclaimed, 
springing back in alarm, for the figure 
had made a violent swing at him. 


he said; 
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“That’s all right,” said the genius, 
“that’s a notion of my own. It’s no 
good having his face knocked about, 
you know — lot of trouble to make 
that face. His head and body are all 
full of concealed springs, and if 
anybody hits him in the countenance, 
or in the pit of the stomach — 
favourite place to hit canvassers, the 
pit of the stomach — it sets a strong 
spring in motion, and he fetches his 
right hand round with a swipe that’ll 
knock them into the middle of next 
week. It’s an awful hit. Griffo couldn’t 
dodge it, and Slavin couldn’t stand 
against it. No fear of any man hitting 
him twice. And he’s dog-proof too. His 
legs are padded with tar and oakum, 
and if a dog bites a bit out of him, it 
will take that dog the rest of his life to 
pick his teeth clean. Never bite 
anybody again, that dog won’t. And 
he’ll talk, talk, talk, like a_ pious 


23 


conference gone mad; his phonograph 
can be charged for 100,000 times, and 
all you’ve got to do is to speak into it 
what you want him to say, and he’ll 
say it. He’ll go on saying it till he talks 
his man silly, or gets an order. He has 
an order-form in his hand, and as soon 
as anyone signs it and gives it back to 
him, that sets another spring in 
motion, and he puts the order in his 
pocket, turns round, and walks away. 
Grand idea isn’t he? Lor’ bless you, I 
fairly love him.” 

Evidently he did, for as he spoke 
the genius grinned affectionately at 
his monster. 

“What about stairs?” said Dodge. 

“No stairs in the bush,” said the 
inventor, blowing a speck of dust off 
his apparition; “all ground-floor 
houses. Anyhow, if there were stairs 
we could carry him up and let him fall 
down afterwards, or get flung down 
like any other canvasser.”’ 

“Ha! Let’s see him walk,” 
Dodge. 

The figure walked all right, stiff 
and erect. 

“Now let’s hear him yabber,” 
the next order. 

Immediately the genius touched a 
spring, and a queer, tin-whistly voice 
issued from the creature’s lips, and he 
began to sing, “Little Annie Rooney.” 

“Good!” said Dodge; “he'll do. 
We'll give you your price. Leave him 
here to-night, and come in to-morrow, 
and we'll start you off to some place in 
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the back country with him. Have a 
cigar.” 
And Mr. Dodge, much elated, 


sucked at his pipe, and blew out 
through his nose a cloud of nearly 
solid smoke, which hung and floated 
about the door, and into which the 
genius walked as he sidled off. It fairly 
staggered him, and they could hear 
him sneezing and choking all the way 
down stairs. Then they locked up the 
office, and made for home leaving the 
figure in readiness for his travels on 
the ensuing day. 


‘INEMILE was a quiet 


little place, sleepy 
beyond description. 
When the mosquitoes 


they 

usually went to sleep, and 
forgot to bite him. The climate was so 
hot that the grasshoppers used to 
crawl into the hotel parlors out of the 
sun. There they would climb up the 
curtains and go to sleep, and _ if 
anybody disturbed them they would 
fly into his eye with a great whizz, and 
drive the eye clean out at the back of 
his head. There was no likelihood of a 
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SHE: “It must be dreadfully dangerous to 
be a nurse at the seat of war.” 

HER: “Isuppose itis. But perhaps the Boers 
won’t ill-use women.” 

SHE: “Oh, I don’t know. Isaw the other day 
that they were threatening Ladysmith.” 
HER: “And they had seized Harrismith.” 
SHE: “How dreadful. Have they still got 
him and how does his poor mother feel 
about it?” 


public riot at Ninemile. The only thing 
that could rouse the inhabitants out 
of their lethargy was the prospect of a 
drink at somebody else’s expense. And 
for those reasons it was decided to 
start the canvasser in this forgotten 
region, and then move him on to more 
populous and active localities if he 
proved a success. They sent up the 
genius, and a companion who knew 
the district well. The genius was to 
manage the automaton, and the other 
was to lay out the campaign, choose 
the victims, and collect the money, 
if they got any, geniuses being 
notoriously unreliable and loose in 
their cash. They got through a good 
deal of whisky on the way up, and 
when they arrived at Ninemile, they 
were in a cheerful mood, and disposed 
to take risks. 

“Who'll we begin on?” said the 
genius. 

“Oh, d — it,” said the other, 
start on Macpherson.” 

Macpherson was the big bug of the 
place. He was a gigantic Scotchman, 
six feet four in his socks, freckled all 
over with freckles as big as_half- 
crowns. His eyebrows would have 
made decent-sized moustaches even 
for a cavalryman, and his moustache 
looked like horns. He was a fighter, 
from the ground up, and, moreover, he 
had a desperate “down” on canvassers 
generally, and on Sloper and Dodge’s 


“‘let’s 
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canvassers in particular. This eminent 
firm had once published a book called 
“Remarkable Colonials,’ and Mac- 
pherson had written out his own 
biography for it. He was intensely 
proud of his pedigree, and his grand 
relations, and in his narrative made 
out that he was descended from the 
original Pherson or Fhairshon who 
swam round Noah’s Ark with his 
title-deeds in his teeth. He showed 
how his people had fought under 
Alexander the Great and Timour, and 
had come over to England some 
centuries before the Conqueror. He 
also proved that he was related in a 
general way to one emperor, 15 kings, 
25 dukes, and earls and lords and 
viscounts innumerable. He dilated on 
the splendour of the family estates in 
Scotland, and the vast wealth of his 
relatives and progenitors. And then, 
after all, Sloper and Dodge managed 
to mix him up with some other fellow, 
some lowbred Irish ruffian who drove 
a corporation cart! Macpherson’s 
biography gave it forth to the 
astonished town that he was born in 
Dublin of poor but honest parents, 
that his father when a youth had lived 
by selling matches, until one day he 
chanced to pick up a cigar-end, and, 
emboldened by the possession of so 
much capital, had got married, and the 
product was Macpherson. 

It was a terrible outrage. Mac- 
pherson at once became president for 
the whole of the Western districts of 
the “Remarkable Colonials” Defence 
League, the same being a fierce and 
homicidal association got up to resist, 
legally and otherwise, paying for the 
books. Also, he had sworn by all he 
held sacred that every canvasser who 
came to harry him in future should 
die, and he had put up a notice on his 
office-door, “Canvassers come in here 
at their own risk.” He had a dog which 
he called a dog of the “hold ’em” 
breed, and this dog could tell a 
canvasser by his walk, and would go 
for him on sight. The reader will 
understand, therefore, that when the 
genius and his mate proposed to start 
on Macpherson, they were laying out a 
capacious contract for the cast-iron 
canvasser, and were taking a_ step 
which could only have been inspired 
by a morbid craving for excitement, 
aided by the influence of backblock 
whisky. 

The genius wound the figure up in 
the back parlour of the pub. There 
were a frightful lot of screws to tighten 
before the thing would work, but at 
last he said it was ready, and they 
shambled off down the street, the 
figure marching stiffly between them. 
It had a book stuck under its arm and 
an order-form in its hand. When they 
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“Letus gather up thesunbeams 
Lying scattered round our path.” 


arrived opposite Macpherson’s office 
(he was a land-agent and had a 
ground-floor room) the genius started 
the phonograph working, pointed the 
figure straight at Macpherson’s door, 
and set it going, and then the two 
conspirators waited like Guy Faux in 
his cellar. 

The figure marched across the road 
and in at the open door, talking to 
itself loudly in a hoarse, unnatural 
voice. 

Macpherson was writing at his 
table, and looked up. 

The figure walked bang through a 
small collection of flower-pots, sent a 
chair flying, tramped heavily in the 
spittoon, and then brought up against 
the table with a loud crash and stood 
still. It was talking all the time. 

“T have here,” it said, “a most 
valuable work, an atlas and geography 
of Australia, which I desire to submit 
to your notice. The large and 
increasing demand of bush residents 
for time-payment works has induced 
the publishers of this — ” 


“My God!” said Macpherson, “it’s a 
canvasser. Here, Tom Sayers, Tom 
Sayers!” and he whistled and called 
for the dog. “Now,” he said, “will you 
go out of this office quietly, or will you 
be thrown out? It’s for yourself to 
decide, but you’ve only got while a 
duck wags his tail to decide in. 
Which’! it be?” 

‘“ — works of modern ages,” said the 
canvasser. “Every person subscribing 
to this invaluable work will receive, in 
addition, a flat-iron, a railway-pass for 
a year, and a pocket-compass. If you 
will please sign this order —”’ 

Just here Tom Sayers, the bulldog, 
came tearing through the office, and, 
without waiting for orders, hitched 
straight on to the calf of the 
canvasser’s leg. ‘To Macpherson’s 
intense amazement the piece came 
clear away, and Tom Sayers rolled 
about the floor with his mouth full of 
some sticky substance which seemed 
to surprise him badly. 

The long Scotchman paused awhile 
before this mystery, but at last he 
fancied he had got the solution. “Got a 
cork leg, have you?” said he — “well, 
let’s see if your ribs are cork, too,” and 
he struck the canvasser a terrific blow 
on the fifth button of the waistcoat. 

Quicker than the lightning’s flash 
came that terrific right-handed 
cross-counter. It was so quick that 
Macpherson never even knew what 
happened to him. He remembered 
striking his blow, and afterwards all 
was a blank. As a matter of fact, the 
canvasser’s right hand, which had 
been adjusted by the genius for a high 
blow, landed just on the butt of 
Macpherson’s ear and dropped him 
like a fowl. The gasping and terrified 
bulldog fled from the scene, and the 
canvasser stood over his fallen foe and 
droned on about the virtues of his 
publication, stating that he had come 
there merely as a friend, and to give 
the inhabitants of Ninemile a chance 
to buy a book which had already 
earned the approval of Dan. O’Connor 
and the Earl of Jersey. 

The genius and his mate watched 
this extraordinary drama through the 
window. They had kept up their 
courage with whisky and_ other 
stimulants, and now looked upon the 
whole affair as a wildly hilarious joke. 

“By Gad! he’s done him,” said the 
genius aS Macpherson went down, 
“done him in one hit. If he don’t pay as 
a canvasser I’ll take him to town and 
back him to fight Joe Goddard. Look 
out for yourself; don’t you handle 
him!” he continued as the other 
approached the figure. “Leave him to 
me. As like as not, if you get fooling 
about him, he’ll give you a smack in 
the snout that’ll paralyze you.” 
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SUGGESTED WAR TAX 
Amongst the various suggestions made to 
NSW Government for means to provide 
for the cost of despatching the contingent 
[to the Boer War] is one by Mr Armstrong 
for the issue of a special half-penny 
postage stamp to be attached to all letters 
(not to newspapers). 

HOP’S UNDERSTUDY BEGS TO SUGGEST A DESIGN 
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So saying, he guided the automaton 
out of the office and into the street, 
and walked straight into — a 
policeman. 

By a common impulse the genius 
and his mate at once ran rapidly away 
in different directions, and left the 
figure alone with the officer. 

He was a fully-ordained sergeant — 
by name Aloysius O’Grady: a squat, 
rosy little Irishman. He hated violent 
arrests and all that sort of thing, and 
had a faculty of persuading drunks 
and disorderlies and other fractious 
persons to “go quietly along with 
him,” that was little short of 
marvellous. Excitable revellers, who 
were being carried along by their 
mates, struggling violently, would 
break away from their companions, 
and prance gaily along to the lock-up 
with the sergeant, whom, as likely as 
not, they would try to kiss on the way. 
Obstinate drunks who would do 
nothing but lie on the ground and kick 
their feet in the air, would get up like 
birds, serpent-charmed, and go with 
him to durance vile. As soon as he saw 
the canvasser, and noted his fixed, 
unearthly stare, and listened to his 
hoarse, unnatural voice, he knew what 
was the matter — it was a man in the 
horrors, a common enough spectacle 
at Ninemile. The sergeant resolved to 
decoy him into the lock-up, and 
accosted him in a friendly and 
free-and-easy way. 
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“Good day t’ye,” he said. 

‘“_ Most magnificent volume ever 
published, jewelled in fourteen holes, 
working on a ruby roller, and in a glass 
case,” said the book-canvasser. ‘‘The 
likenesses of the historical personages 
are so natural that the book must not 
be left open on the table, or the 
mosquitoes will ruin it by stinging the 
faces of the portraits.” 

It then dawned on the sergeant 
that he was dealing with a_book- 
canvasser. 

“Ah sure,” he said, “f’what’s the use 
of tryin’ to sell books at all, at all, 
folks does be peltin’ them out into the 
street, and the nanny-goats lives on 
them these times. I sent the childher 
out to pick ’em up, and we have ’em at 
my place now — barrow-loads of ’em. 
Come along wid me now, and I’ll make 
you nice and comfortable for the 
night,” and he laid his hand on the 
outstretched palm of the figure. 

It was a fatal mistake. By so doing 
he set in motion the machinery which 
operated the figure’s left arm, and it 
moved that limb in towards its body, 
and hugged the sergeant to its breast, 
with a vice-like grip. Then it started in 
a faltering, and uneven, but dogged 


way to walk towards the steep bank of 


the river, carrying the sergeant along. 

“Immortial Saints!” gasped the 
sergeant, “he’s squazin’ the _ livin’ 
breath out of me. Lave go now loike a 
dacent sowl, lave go. And oh, for the 
love of God, don’t be shpakin’ into my 
ear that way”; for the figure’s mouth 
was pressed tight against the 
sergeant’s ear, and its awful voice 
went through and through the little 
man’s head, as it held forth about the 
volume. The sergeant struggled 
violently, and by so doing set some 
more springs in motion, and _ the 
figure’s right arm made terrific swipes 
in the air. A following of boys and 
loafers had collected by this time. “Bly 
me, how he does lash out!” was the 
admiring remark they made. But they 
didn’t altogether like interfering, 
notwithstanding the sergeant’s frantic 
appeals, and things would have gone 
hard with him had his subordinate, 
Constable Dooley, not appeared on 
the scene. 

Dooley, better known to the town 
boys as “the Wombat,” from his sleepy 
disposition, was a man of. great 
strength. He had originally been 
quartered at Redfern, Sydney, and 
had fought many bitter battles with 
the “Bondi Push,” the “Black Red 
Push,” and the “Surry Hills Push.” 
After this the duty at Ninemile was 
child’s play, and he never ran in less 
than two at a time; it was beneath his 
dignity to be seen capturing a solitary 
inebriate. If they wouldn’t come any 
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other way, he would take them by the 
ankles and drag them after him. The 
townsfolk would have cheerfully 
backed him to arrest John L. Sullivan 
if necessary; and when he saw the 
sergeant in the grasp of an inebriate he 
bore down on the fray full of fight. 

“Tll soon make him lave ye go, 
sergeant,” he said, and he tried to 
catch hold of the figure’s right arm, to 
put on the “police twist.” Unfor- 
tunately at that exact moment the 
sergeant’s struggles touched one of the 
springs in the creature’s breast with 
more than usual force. With the 
suddenness and_ severity of a 
horse-kick, it lashed out with its right 
hand, catching the redoubtable 
Dooley a regular thud on the jaw, and 
sending him to grass, as if he had been 
shot. For a few minutes he “lay as only 
dead men lie.” Then he got up bit by 
bit, and wandered off home_ to 
the police-barracks, and mentioned 
casually to his wife that John L. 
Sullivan had come to town, and had 
taken the sergeant away to drown 
him. After which, having given orders 
that if anybody called that visitor was 
to be told he had gone out of town 
fifteen miles to serve a Summons on a 
man for not registering a dog, he 
locked himself into a cell for the rest 
of the day. 
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IN THE GLOAMING 
MR FIGGINS “You angel! Let me love and 
protect you all my life.” 
MISS JONES: “Oh, this is so sudden. Do not 
take advantage of my weakness. Please 
give me time.” (Then she whispered a little 
Yes.) 
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Meanwhile, the canvasser, still 
holding the sergeant tightly clutched 
to its breast, was marching straight 
towards the river. Something had 
disorganised the voice-arrangements, 
and it was now positively shrieking at 
the sergeant’s ear, and, as it yelled, the 
little man yelled louder: “I don’t want 
yer accursed book. Lave go of me, I 
say!” He beat with his fists on its face, 
and kicked at its shins without the 
slightest avail. A short, staggering 
rush, a wild shriek from the officer, 
and the two of them toppled over the 
steep bank and went souse into the 
depths of the Ninemile Creek. 
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Ve beng) AT was the end of the 
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matter. The genius and 
his mate returned to 
town hurriedly, and lay 
low, expecting to be 
indicted for murder. 
Constable Dooley drew 
3 up a report for the Chief 
of Police, which contained so many 
strange statements that the depart- 
ment concluded the sergeant must 
have got drunk and drowned himself, 
and that Dooley saw him do it, but 
was too drunk to pull him out. Anyone 
unacquainted with Ninemile would 
have expected that a report of the 
occurrence would have reached the 
Sydney papers. As a matter of fact the 
storekeeper did think about writing a 
report, but decided that it was too 
much trouble. There was some idea of 
asking the Government to fish the two 
bodies out of the river, but about that 
time an agitation was started in 
Ninemile to have the Federal Capital 
located there, and the other thing was 
forgotten. The genius drank himself 
to death; the “Wombat” became 
Sub-Inspector of Police; and a vague 
tradition about “a bloke who came up 
here in the horrors, and drownded 
poor old O’Grady,” is the only memory 
that remains of the cast-iron 
canvasser. 

As for the canvasser itself there 
is a rusted mass far down in the waters 
of the creek, and in its arms it holds a 
skeleton dressed in the rags of what 
was once a police uniform. And on 
calm nights the passers-by sometimes 
imagine they can hear, rising out of 
the green and solemn depths, a husky, 
slushy voice, like that of an iron man 
with mud and weeds and dishcloths in 
his throat, and that voice is still urging 
the skeleton to buy a book in monthly 
parts. But the canvasser’s utterance is 
becoming weak and used up in these 
days, and it is qnly when the waters 
are low and the air is profoundly still 
that he can be heard at all. 

THE Bano (A. B. Paterson), 1891 
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The drover’s wife 
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VHE contains two 
- < rooms; is built of raqund 
JS =) timber, slabs, and stringy- 
x {XZ bark, and floored with split 
slabs. A big bark kitchen stands at the 
end, and is larger than the house itself. 
Bush all round — bush with no 
horizon, for the country is flat. No 
ranges in the distance. The bush 
consists of stunted, rotten “native 
apple trees.”’ No undergrowth. 
Nothing to relieve the eye, save the 
darker green of a few she oaks which 
are sighing above the narrow, almost 
waterless creek. Nineteen miles to the 
nearest civilisation — a shanty on the 
main road. 

The drover — an ex-squatter — is 
away with sheep. His wife and children 
are left here alone. 

Four ragged, dried up-looking 
children are playing about the house. 
Suddenly one of them yells: “Snake! 
Mother, here’s a snake!” 

The gaunt, sun-browned — bush- 
woman darts from the kitchen, 
snatches “the Baby” from the ground, 
holds it on her left hip, and reaches for 
a stick. 

“Where is it?” 

“Here! gone into the wood-heap!”’ 
yells the eldest boy — a sharp-faced, 
excited urchin of eleven. “Stop there, 
mother! [ll have the —!” (he swears 
like a trooper) “I'll have the —!” 

“Tommy, come here, or you'll be 
bit. Come here at once when I tell you, 
you little wretch! D—— you (that I 
should say such a thing!), come here!”’ 


‘“house”’ 


she shrieks. Her voice is not very’ 


musical. 

The youngster swears beneath his 
breath, and comes reluctantly, 
carrying a stick nearly as big as 
himself. Suddenly he yells, trium- 
phantly: 


“There it goes, under the house!”’ 
and darts away, with club uplifted. At 
the same time, the _ big, black, 
yellow-eyed dog-of-all-breeds, who has 
shown the greatest interest in the 
proceedings, breaks his chain and 
darts after the snake. He is a moment 
late, however, and his nose reaches the 
crack in the slabs just as the end of the 
snake’s tail disappears. Almost at the 
same moment the boy’s club comes 
down and skins the aforesaid nose. 
The dog takes small notice of this and 
proceeds to undermine the building; 
but he is subdued after a struggle and 
chained up. They can’t afford to lose 
him. 

The drover’s wife makes the 
children stand together near the 
dog-house while she watches for the 


snake. She gets twa small dishes of 
milk and sets them down near the wall 
to tempt the snake out; but an hour 
goes by and it does not show itself. 

- It is near sunset, and a_thun- 
derstorm is coming. The children 
must be brought inside. She will not 
take them into the house, for she 
knows the snake is there and may at 
any moment come up through the 
cracks in the rough slab floor. So she 
carries several armfuls of firewood 
into the kitchen, and then takes the 
children there. The kitchen has “no 
floor,” or rather an earthen one called 
a “ground floor” in this part of the 
bush. There is a large, roughly-made 
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“MOTHER, I WON’T NEVER GO DROVIN’.” 
A copy of Frank P. Mahony’s illustration for “The now. child? C 
Drover’s Wife” in Henry Lawson’s book, While the Billy 


Boils (1896). 


table in the centre of the place. She 
brings the children in and makes them 
get on this table. They are two boys 
and two girls — mere babies. She gives 
them some supper, and then, before it 
gets dark, she goes into the house, and 
snatches up some pillows’ and 
bed-clothes — expecting to see or lay 
her hand on the snake any minute. 
She makes a bed on the kitchen-table 
for the children and sits down beside it 
to watch all night. 

She has an eye on the corner, and a 
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green sapling club laid in readiness on 
the dresser by her side; also her sewing 
basket, and a copy of the Youne Laptgs’ 
JOURNAL. She has brought the dog into 
the room. | 

Tommy turns in under protest, and 
says he’ll lay awake all night and 
smash that nameless snake. 

His mother asks him how many 
times she has told him not ta swear. 

He has his club with him under the 
bed-clothes, and the child next to him 
protests: 

“Mummy! Tommy’s skinnin’ me 
alive wif his club. Make him take it 
out.” 

Tommy: “Shet up, you little —! 
D’yer want to be bit with the snake?”’ 

Jacky shuts up. 

“If yer bit,” says Tommy, after a 
pause, “you'll swell up, 
an’ smell, an’ turn red an’ 
green an’ blue all over till 
you. bust. Won't he, 
mother?” | 

‘““Now then, don’t frigh- 
ten the child. Go to 
sleep,” she says. 

The two younger child- 
ren go to sleep, and now 
and then Jacky complains 
of being “‘skeezed.”’ More 
room is made for him. 
! Presently Tommy says: 
j , . “Mother! listen te them 
(adjective) little possums. 
I’d like to screw their 
blanky necks.” 

And Jacky 
drowsily. 

“But they don’t hurt 
us, the little blanks!” 

Mother: “There, I told 
you you’d teach Jacky to 
swear.” But Jacky’s re- 
mark makes her smile. 
Jacky goes to sleep. 

Presently, Tommy 
\ asks:— 

Ny) “Mother! Do you think 
~ they'll ever extricate the 

(adjective) kangaroo?” 

“Lord! How am I to 
o to sleep.” 

“Will you wake me if 
the snake comes out?” 
“Yes. Go to sleep.” 
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: IN Y, EAR midnight. The children 
“ NY are asleep and she still sits 
NS there, sewing and reading by 
OVNes~ turns. From time to time she 
glances round the floor and, whenever 
she hears a noise, reaches for the stick. 
The thunderstorm comes on, and the 
wind rushing thro’ the cracks in the 
slab wall threatens to blow out her 
candle. She places it on a sheltered 
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part of the dresser, and fixes up a 
newspaper to protect it. At every flash 
of lightning, the cracks between the 
slabs gleam like polished silver. The 
thunder rolls, and the rain comes 
down in torrents. 

“Alligator” (the dog) les at full 
length on the floor, with his eyes 
turned towards the partition. She 
knows by this that the snake is still 
there. There are large cracks in that 
wall opening under the floor of the 
dwelling house. 

She is not a coward, but recent 
events have shaken her nerves. A little 
son of her brother-in-law was lately 
bitten by a snake, and died. Besides, 
she has not heard from her husband 
for six months, and is anxious about 
him. 

He was a drover and_ started 
squatting here when they’ were 
married. The drought of 18— ruined 
him. He had to sacrifice the remnant 
of his flock and go droving again. He 
intends to move his family into the 
nearest town when he comes back, and 
in the meantime his brother, who lives 
on the main road, comes over about 
once a month with provisions. The 
wife has still a couple of cows, one 
horse, and a_ few’ sheep. The 
brother-in-law kills one of the latter 
occasionally, gives her what she needs 
of it, and takes the rest in return for 
other provisions. 

She is used to being left alone. She 
once lived like this for 18 months. As a 
girl she built, we suppose, the usual 
air-castles, but all her girlish hopes 
and aspirations are dead. She finds all 
the excitement and recreation she 
needs in the Younc LapbiEs’ JOURNAL, 
and, Heaven help her, takes a pleasure 
in the fashion-plates. 

Her husband is a native, and so is 
she. He is careless, but a good husband 
enough. If he had the means he would 
take her to the city and keep her there 
like a princess. They are used to being 
apart, or at least she is. “No use 
frettin’,’ she says. He may forget 
sometimes that he is married, but if he 
has a good cheque when he comes back 
he will give most of it to her. When he 
had money he took her to the city 
several times — hired a_ railway 
sleeping compartment, and put up at 
the best hotels. He also bought her a 
buggy, but they had to sacrifice it. 

The last two children were born in 
the bush — one while her husband was 
bringing a drunken doctor, by force, to 
attend on her. She was alone on this 
occasion, and very weak. She had been 
ill with a fever. She prayed to God to 
send her assistance. God sent “Black 
Mary,” the “whitest” gin in all the 
land. 

One of her children died while she 
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was here alone. She rode nineteen 
miles for assistance, carrying the dead 
child. 
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UN ) 
9 I o'clock. The fire is burning low. 
(SX Alligator lies with his head 
4.°t resting on his paws, and 
watches the wall. He is not a very 
beautiful dog to look at, and the light 
shows numerous old wounds where the 
hair will not grow. He is afraid of 
nothing on the face of the earth or 
under it. He will tackle a bullock as 
readily as he will tackle a flea. He 
hates all other dogs — _ except 
kangaroo-dogs — and has a marked 
dislike to friends or relations of the 
family. They seldom call, however. He 
sometimes makes friends’ with 
strangers. He hates snakes and has 
killed many, but he will be bitten some 
day and die; most snake-dogs end that 
way. 

Now and then the bushwoman lays 
down her work and watches, and 
listens, and thinks. She thinks of 
things in her own life, for there is little 
else to think about. 

The rain will make the grass grow, 
and this reminds her how she fought a 
bush-fire once while her husband was 
away. The grass was long, and very 
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HISTORICAL 
The while she bent her dainty head, 
Her mouth a maddening mystery. 
She told me that her former kiss 
Belonged to ancient History; 
But then, my spirits to revive, 
She added with demureness sweet — 
The time might yet perhaps arrive 
When history would itself repeat! 

E. VINCENT 
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dry, and the fire threatened to burn 
her out. She put on an old pair of her 
husband’s trousers, and beat out the 
flames with a green bough till great 
drops of sooty perspiration stood out 
on her forehead and ran in streaks 
down her blackened arms. The sight of 
his mother in trousers greatly amused 
Tommy, who worked like a little hero 
by her side; but the baby howled 
lustily until his mother appeared in 
skirts again. The fire almost mastered 
her, but four excited bushmen arrived 
just in time. 

She thinks how she fought a flood 
during her husband’s absence. She 
stood for hours in the drenching 
downpour, and dug a drain to save the 
dam across the creek. But she could 
not save it. There are things that a 
bushwoman cannot do. Next morning 
the dam was broken, and her heart 
was nearly broken too, for she thought 
how her husband would feel when he 
came home and saw the result of 
months of labour swept away. She 
“cried” then. 

She also fought the _ pleuro- 
pneumonia, dosed and bled the few 
remaining cattle, and wept again when 
her two best cows died. 

Again, she fought a mad bullock 
that besieged the house for a day. She 
made bullets and fired at him thro’ 
cracks in the slabs, with an old 
shotgun. He was dead in the morning. 
She skinned him, and afterwards got 
7s. 6d. for the hide. 

She also fights the crows and eagles 
that have designs on her chickens. Her 
plan of campaign is very original. The 
children cry “Crows, mother!” and she 
rushes out and aims a broomstick at 
the birds as though it were a gun, and 
says “Bung!” The crows leave in a 


hurry; they are cunning, but a 
woman’s cunning Is greater. 
Occasionally a bushman in the 


“horrors,” or a villainous-looking 
“Sundowner,” comes and scares the life 
out of her. She generally tells the 
suspicious-looking stranger that her 
“husband and two sons are at work 
below the dam,” for he always 
cunningly enquires for “the boss.” 
Only last week a gallows-faced 
swagman — having satisfied himself or 
been informed that there were no men 
on the place — threw his swag down on 
the verandah, and demanded tucker. 
She gave him something to eat, and 
then he expressed his intention of 
staying for the night. It was sundown 
then. She got a batten from the sofa, 
loosened the dog, and confronted the 
stranger — holding the batten in one 
hand and the dog’s collar with the 
other. “Now you go!” she said. He 
looked at her and at the dog, said 
“Allright, mum,” in a cringing tone, 
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and left. She was a determined-looking 
woman, and Alligator’s yellow eyes 
glared unpleasantly. Besides, the dog’s 
chawing-up apparatus greatly resem- 
bled that of his namesake. 
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Y of as she sits here alone and 
watches for a snake. All days 
are much the same to her; but on 
Sunday afternoon she dresses herself, 
tidies the children, smartens-up baby, 
and goes for a lonely walk along the 
bush-track, pushing an old peram- 
bulator in front of her. She does this 
every Sunday. She takes as much care 
to make herself and the children “look 
smart” as she would if she were going 
to “do the block” in Sydney. There is 
nothing to see, however, and not a soul 
to meet. You might walk for 20 miles 
along this track without being able to 
fix a point in your mind, unless you 
are a bushman. It is because of the 
madding, everlasting sameness of the 
stunted trees, the quality that makes a 
new-chum long to break away and 
travel as far as trains can go, and sail 
as far as ships can sail — and further. 

But this bushwoman is used to the 
loneliness of it. As a girl-wife she hated 
it, but now she would feel strange 
away from it. 

She is glad when her husband 
returns, but she does not gush or make 
a fuss about it. She gets him 
something good to eat and tidies up 
the children. 

She seems contented with her lot. 
She loves her children, but has no time 
to show it. She seems harsh to them. 
Her surroundings are not favourable 
to the development of the womanly or 
sentimental side of nature. 
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US 
[" must be near morning now, 


a but the clock is in the other 
room. Her candle is_ nearly 
done; she forgot that she is out 
of candles. Some more wood must be 
got to keep the fire up, and so she 
shuts the dog inside and hurries round 
to the woodheap. The rain has cleared 
off. She seizes a stick, pulls it out, and 
— crash! the whole pile collapses, and 
nearly frightens her to death. 
Yesterday she bargained with a 
stray blackfellow to bring her some 
wood, and while he was at work she 
went in search of a missing cow. She 
was absent an hour or so, and the 
black made good use of his time. On 
her return she was astonished by 
seeing a great heap of wood by the 
chimney. She gave the black an extra 
fig of tobacco, and praised him for not 
being lazy. He thanked her, and left 
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The kiss of 
Dolly Day 


Did she marry Brown, I wonder? 
Nasty, opulent old beast; 

He’d a brow as black as thunder, 
And was fifty-five at least. 

I have heard no tidings of her 
Since she left me in a pet, 

But in dreams I'm still her lover, 
And I taste her kisses yet. 


Lives there any other woman — 
Wily widow, wife, or miss — 

With that subtle, superhuman, ° 
Soul-enthralling kind of kiss? 

I have found some lips as willing, 
Hot, and eager for the fray, 

But their touch was not as thrilling 
As the kiss of Dolly Day. 


She would shut her eyes and shiver 
When my cheek encountered hers; 
To the sigh I used to give her 
She replied with gentle purrs, 
Like the purring of a leopard 
Feasting fondly on its prey — 
Nectar, spiced and cayenne-peppered, 
Was the kiss of Dolly Day. 


‘Tis a memory that lingers 

Though a score of years have fled; 
To the tips of all my fingers 

I shall feel it when I'm dead, 


Of the raptures love- begotten 
Which have come and gone for aye 
There is one I’ve ne’er forgotten — 
That’s the kiss of Dolly Day. 


And was crabby Brown her chosen — 
Did she marry wealth and ease — 

Was her nature chilled and frozen, 
Like the former Mrs. B.’s? 

Yes, of course — the old, old story, 
She is gentle, good, and gray, 

And the world has lost the glory 
Of the kiss of Dolly Day. 


EDMUND FISHER, 1892 


with head erect. But he built the 
wood-heap hollow. 

She is hurt now, and tears spring to 
her eyes as she sits down again by the 
table. She snatches up a handkerchief 
to wipe the tears away, but pokes her 
eyes with her bare fingers instead. The 
handkerchief is full of holes, and she 
finds that she has put her thumb 
through one, and _ her forefinger 
through another. 

This makes her laugh suddenly, to 
the surprise of the dog. She has a keen, 
very keen sense of the ridiculous; and 
sometime or another she will amuse 
bushmen by relating this incident. 

She was amused once before in a 
manner similar in some respects. One 
day she sat down “to have a good cry,” 
as she said — and the old cat rubbed 
against her dress and “cried, too.” 
Then she “had to laugh.” 


fc. Jo oie ois of 


oat] fe T must be near daylight now. 
oy, _ The room is very close and hot 
af because of the fire. Alligator 

* “ — still watches the wall. Sudden- 
ly he becomes greatly interested; he 
draws himself a few inches nearer the 
partition, and a thrill runs through his 
body. The hair on the back of his neck 
begins to bristle, and the battle light is 
in his yellow eyes. She knows what 
this means, and lays her hand on the 
stick. The lower end of one of the 
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partition slabs has a large crack on 
each side of it. An evil pair of small, 
bright, bead-like eyes glisten at one of 
these holes. The snake — a black one — 
comes slowly out, about a foot, and 
moves its head up and down. The dog 
lies still, and the woman sits as one 


fascinated. The snake comes out a foot 


further. She lifts her stick, and the 
reptile, as though suddenly aware of 
danger, sticks his head in through the 
crack on the other side of the slab, and 
hurries to get his tail round after him. 
Alligator springs, and his jaws come 
together with a snap. He misses this 
time, for his nose is large, and the 
snake’s body close down in the angle 
formed by the slabs and the floor. He 
snaps again as the tail comes round. 
He has the snake now, and tugs it out 
eighteen inches. Thud, thud, comes 
the woman’s club on the ground. 
Alligator pulls again. Thud, thud. 
Alligator pulls some more. He has the 
snake out now — a black brute, five 
feet long. The head rises to dart about, 
but the dog has the enemy close to the 
neck. He is a big, heavy dog, but as 
quick as a terrier. He shakes the snake 
as tho’ he felt the curse of Toil in 
common with mankind. The eldest 
boy wakes up, seizes his stick, and 
makes to get out of bed, but his 
mother forces him back with a grip of 
iron. Thud, thud; the snake’s back is 
broken in several places. Thud, thud; 
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the head is crushed, and Alligator’s 
nose skinned again. 

She lifts the mangled reptile on the 
point of her stick, carries it to the fire, 
and throws it in. Then she piles on the 
wood and watches the snake burn. The 
boy and dog watch, too. She lays her 
hand on the dog’s head, and all the 
fierce, angry light dies out of his 
yellow eyes. The younger children are 
quieted, and presently go to sleep. The 
dirty-legged boy stands for a moment 
in his’ shirt, watching the fire. 
Presently he looks at her. He sees the 
tears in her eyes, and, suddenly 
throwing his arms round her neck, 
exclaims: 

“Mother, I won’t never go drovin’; 
blast me, if I do!” 

And she hugs him to her worn-out 
breast and kisses him, and they sit 
thus together while the sickly daylight 
breaks over the bush. 

Henry Lawson, 1892 


A. J. FISHER 
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PLEASANT IMAGININGS 

FIRST DEADBEAT: “What'd yer say if they 
came out an’ chucked a hunk of that 
weddin’ cake at us? 
SECOND DITTO: “Blime, make a man singin 
is sleep! Eh?” 


Laying on the 


SCrew 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
WOOL-TRADE 


You can dunnage casks o’ tallow, you can 
handle hides an’ horn, 

You can carry frozen mutton, you can 
lumber sacks o’ corn, 

But the queerest kind o’ cargo that you’ve 
got to haul an’ pull 
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Is Australia’s “staple product” — is her 
God-abandoned wool. 
For it’s greasy an’ it’s stinkin’, an’ them 
awkward, ugly bales, 
Must be jammed as close as herrings in a 
ship afore she sails. 
So you yakker, yakker, yakker, 
For the drop o’ beer an’ ’bacca, 
For to earn your bloomin’ clobber an’ the 
bit o’ “tuck” you eat, 
When you’re layin’ on the screw, 
With the boss a-cursin’ you, 
An’ the sweat runs like a river, an’ you’re 
chokin’ with the heat. 


Yes, “there’s someone got to do it,” as I’ve 
often heard ’em say, 
But it means a lot o’ graftin’ for a very little 
pay, . 
An’ I aint a bit contented with my bloomin’ 
earthly lot, 
An’ I'd take an easy billet — oh, I’d jump it 
on the spot. 
For it’s greasy an’ it’s stinkin’, an’ [’m 
getting pretty full 
Of this everlastin’ sweatin’ over blarsted 
bales o’ wool; 
An’ they stow ’em close together, 
An’ they never ask you whether 
There is room enough to stand in, or a 
blessed breath o’ air 
When you’re layin’ on the screw, 
When you’re haulin’ on the screw, 
An’ the captain starts performin’ and the 
boss begins to swear. 


With the trollies all unloadin’, an’ the press 
upon the go, 
You can bet they keep us at it, like the 
devil, down below, 
You can take your affidavy that the 
foreman at the hatch, 
When the tally clerk is busy, makes the 
talent toe the scratch. 
When the “double dumps” are comin’, an’ 
the winch begins to grind, 
They will raise a “shanty” forrard of the 
stevedorin’ kind: 
“I’m goin’ down to Tennessee, 
Oh, take me love and come with me;” 
Or, it’s “Cheer up, Missus Riley,” or “Blow 
my Bully Boys, Blow” — 
When you're layin’ on the screw, 
When you’re haulin’ on the screw, 
In the fluffy, dirty darkness of them 
anchored hells below. 


Oh! they say that Labour’s noble; but I’d 
rather be a toff, 
An’ I'd wear a “double-breaster,” an’ I’d 
never take it off. 
I can do me pint o’ tangle, an’ a pipe afore 
the bar, 
But I wouldn’t sniff at sherry an’ a bloomin’ 
fine cigar. 
Costs me just a “sprat’’ for dinner — meat 
an’ tea an’ spuds for that 
I’d prefer a taste o’ turkey, nicely browned, 
O Lord! an’ fat. 
For it’s twist the screw and turn it, 
And the bit you get you earn it, 
You can take the tip from me, sir, that it’s 
anything but play 
When you’re layin’ on the screw, 
When you're draggin’ on the screw, 
In the summer, under hatches, in the middle 
o’ the day. 
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If Australia’s “staple product” is her glory, 
an’ her pride. 
An’ the makin’ of her future, an’ a lot o’ 
things beside, 
Then I reckon I’m assistin’ for to build the 
nation up, 
While I’m graftin’ on the product for me 
bloomin’ bite and sup. 
An’ Id strike for ’igher wages if I thought I 
"ad a show; 
I would down me hook this minnit, an’ I’d 
up the hatch an’ go, 
But there’s plenty of ’em prayin’ 
For a chance to graft an’ sayin’ 
That the times is somethin’ dreadful, an’ 
they stand a’ lookin’ on 
When you're layin’ on the screw, 
When you’re toilin’ on the screw, 
An’ they’d jump the job an’ keep it soon as 
ever you was gone. 


So it’s “re a ria rally,” an’ another tier 0’ 
bales 
For the glory o’ the Hempire, an’ the good o’ 
New South Wales, 
But they’re stinkin’ an’ they’re heavy, an’ 
they’re awkward for to lift, 
An’ the place you’ve got to stow ’em — w’y, 
there isn’t room to shift, 
But you’re “‘broadenin’ out the channels of 
our great an’ growin’ trade,” 
An’ you’re helpin’ make our progress though 
it isn’t yours when made; 
So it’s yakker, yakker, yakker, 
For the drop o’ beer an’ ’bacca, 
For the blessed doss an’ tucker, an’ a 
“crown” to treat the gel, 
That you’re layin’ on the screw, 
That you’re haulin’ on the screw, 
At a bob an ’our for ever in an iron-plated — 


HELL. Epwin J. Brapy, 1893 


D. H. SOUTER 
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RECIPROCITY 
HE: “We can all find something to admire 
in each other. For instance, I admire your 
beauty. What do you find to admire in 
me?” 
SHE: “Your good taste.” 
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The Little 
Duchess 


Sea) / — was the clerk of 
Koh a Be the cash tramway, 
NC 4 eanie S% and when the roll- 

: eF, Ing balls gave him a 
ve moment’s leisure, 
bi oes a Ne ¥ used to look down 

QSFOR <AS9, from his high perch 
at the big show beneath his feet. 

Lately there had come to the place 
a slight, grey-eyed girl, who wore her 
black dress with such grace, and held 
her small head with such dignity, that 
he whimsically had named her to 
himself ““The Little Duchess.” He liked 
to look down and catch a glint of her 
hair’s sunshine when his brain was 
dulled with calculating change, and 
his fingers ached with — shutting 
cash-balls and despatching them on 
their journeys. And he used to wonder 
greatly how any customer could 
hesitate to buy silks and satins when 
their lustre and sheen were displayed 
by her slim little fingers, and the 
quality descanted on with so _ per- 
suasive a smile. There were hand- 
somer girls in the shop, girls with 
finer figures and better features; but 
to the boy in his mid-air cage there 
were none with the nameless dainty 
charms that made the little Duchess 
so lovable. 

For, of course, he did love her. In 
less than two months he had begun to 
watch for her cash-ball with a 
trembling eagerness, to smooth out 
and stroke gently the bill her fingers 
had written, and to wrap it and its 
change up again with a careful 
tenderness that, I may promise you, 
no one else’s change and bill received. 
He had spoken to her half-a-dozen 
times in all; twice at the door on 
leaving — weather-remarks to which 
she had responded graciously, once or 
twice about bills that she had come to 
rectify at the desk, and once he had 
had the great good fortune to find and 
return a handkerchief she had 
dropped. Such a pretty, ridiculous 
atom of muslin it was, with a fanciful 
“Nellie” taking up one quarter, and 
some delicate scent lending a subtle 
fascination that had made it a real 
wrench for the lad to take it from his 
breast-pocket and proffer it to her. 

So great a wrench, indeed, that 
he proffered his love, too, humbly 
but fervently, and received a very 
wondering look from the grey eyes, a 
badly-concealed smile, a “Thank you” 
for the handkerchief, and a “No, thank 
you!” for the love. 
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He had kissed her, though, and that 
was some consolation afterwards to 
his sore spirit, kissed her right upon 
the sweet scarlet lips which had said 
“No” so decidedly, and then, bold no 
longer, had fled the shelter of the 
friendly packing cases and beaten a 
retreat to his desk aloft. 

That was nearly a fortnight ago; 
not once since had she spoken to him, 
and to-day he was feeling desperate. 

It had been a very busy morning, 
and he had found hardly a second to 
raise his eyes from his work; the once 
that he had looked down she had been 
busy with a customer, a girl prettily 
dressed and golden-headed like herself. 
That had been at about 10 o’clock; 
before 12 her cash-box, with the notch 
upon it that his pen-knife had made, 
rolled down its line and he opened it as 
he had opened it twenty times that 
morning, but this time it bore his fate. 
Besides the bill there was a little 
twisted note with “John Walters, 
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private,” upon it, and the 
boy’s very heart leaped at the sight. 
Down below customers wearily waited 
for change, and anxiously watched for 
their own particular ball while the 
deus ex machina read again and again 
with eager eyes, “Please will you meet 
me at lunch-time on the Strand. Do, if 
you can. I am in trouble. You said you 
loved me.” Then, as he began 
mechanically to manipulate’ the 
waiting balls, he looked down to the 
accustomed place of the — little 
Duchess. She was pale, he saw, and her 
lips trembled oddly now and again; 
there was a frightened look in her grey 
eyes, and once or twice he thought he 
noticed a sparkle as of tears. 

At lunch-time he actually tore 
through the shop and away down to 
the appointed place. She was there, 
still pale, still nervous and fluttering. 

“Let us go to the Gardens, it’s 
quieter,’ he said, putting a great 
restraint upon himself; then, when at 
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last they were within the gates, “God 
bless you for this, Nellie!” 

“What?” said the girl uncertainly, 
but not looking at the dark, rugged 
face that was all aglow with love for 
her. 

“For telling me about the worry — 
asking me to come. Oh, God bless you, 
Nellie, now tell me.” 

She sat down on a seat and began 
to cry quietly and miserably till the 
boy was almost beside himself. At last, 
between the sobs, he learned her 
trouble, which was grave indeed. She 
and her sister had very much wanted 
to go to a certain ball, and more than 
that to have new dresses for it, of soft 
white Liberty silk, such as she cut off 
daily for fortunate customers. But her 
purse was empty, so in_ their 
emergency the sisters had hit upon a 
plan, questionable indeed, but not 
dishonestly meant. The sister came to 
the silk counter and purchased 30 
yards of silk, paying 15s. for it instead 
of £3 15s. 

“That was on account; I was only 
taking a little credit like other 
customers,” said the little Duchess 
with a haughty movement of the head. 
“On Saturday I was going to make out 
a bill for an imaginary customer and 
send the £3 up to the desk to you. 
Don’t imagine I would really wrong 
the firm by a halfpenny.” 

“Oh, no,” cried the boy, eagerly, 
“t’s all right.” 

“That’s not all.” The girl began to 
cry again, hopelessly, miserably. “I 
had no money to get the dresses made, 
and the next customer paid £2 10s., 
and — and — I only sent 10s. up to you 
— I] wanted to make it just £5 I had 
borrowed. I thought I might borrow 
enough as I was borrowing — don’t 
forget, I would rather have died than 
have stolen the £5, Mr. Walters.” 

“Of course, of course, I under- 
stand,” said the cash-clerk, seeing it 
was a worse fix than he had imagined, 
but longing to take her in his arms and 
kiss away the tears. 

“And then that horrid Mr. Greaves, 
who signed first in a hurry, asked for 
my book and took it for something, 
and then sent it up to the desk, and 
the figures are all confused, and the 
check-leaf isn’t the same as I sent to 
you. I hadn’t time to make it right, 
and when the books are compared 
to-night it will be noticed, and I shall 
get into trouble, and, oh, I am so 
miserable.” The little Duchess was 
sobbing pitifully. 

He kissed her this time in earnest, 
on the lips, the cheeks, the hair, the 
tear-wet eyes. I think he would be 
kissing her still, only a_ gardener’s 
form, and_ especially his _ smile, 
obtruded themselves upon _ their 
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notice, and they sat apart looking 
foolish till the two o’clock bells made 
them hurry back to the shop. 

“Tll put everything right — don’t 
you worry,” he said, and she smiled 
relievedly and went to her counter. 

That afternoon he did what all the 
other years of his life he had deemed 
impossible for him to do. He made a 
neat alteration in his books so that the 
£5 in question would not be missed. 
To-morrow, he resolved, he would take 
£5 of his own and pay it into the 
account of the firm. The little Duchess 
should be his debtor and run no more 
risks. But alas for the morrow! 

Ere he had fairly taken his seat in 
the morning, before Nellie had 
finished fastening at her neck the 
violets he had brought her, some 


words were said at his elbow, and he 
slowly became aware that he — surely 
it was a dream! — was being arrested 
for defalcations in his accounts. He 
learned that for some time past the 
firm had been aware of considerable 
discrepancies in the books and had 
placed a detective-accountant in the 
office. Last night, for the first time, 
the man _ had _ discovered, as_ he 
thought, a clue, and had convinced the 
firm that in Walters he had found the 
offender. 

The lad was ashen-pale, horror- 
stricken, as he realised how these 
things must go against him. He could 
not drag in the name of the little 
Duchess — even if he did it would not 
avail him much; he certainly had 
altered his book, and to mention the 
girl’s share would only be to have two 
of them brought to trial and perhaps 
to gaol. The little Duchess in gaol! 
That hair catching the prison-yard 
sunshine! That slender form clad in 
the garments of shame! The boy drew 
a deep breath, gave one very wistful 
glance at the silk counter, and then 
walked straight to the manager’s 
room, followed by the policeman. 


“T took the five pounds yesterday 
and brought it back to-day. On my 
oath before God, sir, I have never 
misapplied one other farthing of my 
moneys.” 

His voice trembled in its eagerness, 
the deepset eyes gleamed, and the 
white lips worked. 

“Your purpose, Walters?” 
manager looked hard, disbelieving. 

“Direst need; oh, believe me, sir, I 
have served you three years honestly 


The 


as man can serve — yesterday I 
borrowed this money and brought it 
back this morning — don’t ruin my 


whole life for that one act.” 

“Your pressing need yesterday?” 

John drew a deep breath again. “I — 
can’t well tell you.” 

Then the heads of the firm came in, 
indignant at their mis-used trust, and 
they scorned his story. The defal- 
cations amounted to almost £50 in all, 
and he had confessed to £5 which had 
been found upon him. Of course, he 
and no other was the offender, and 
they must teach their employees a 
lesson. So John walked down that long 
shop by the side of the official, his 
head very erect, his face pale and his 
knees shaking; all his life he would 
remember the glances of pity, curiosity 
and disdain that met him on every 
side. As he passed the silk counter the 
little Duchess was measuring a great 
piece of rose-red, sheeny satin that 
gleamed warm and beautiful beneath 
her hands. She was very white, and in 
her eyes was a look of abject horror 
and entreaty; his eyes re-assured her, 
and he passed on and out of the door. 
Yes, all his life he would remember 
that rose-red satin and its brilliant, 
glancing lights. 

After the trial everyone thought 
him fortunate to get only two years, 
and the little Duchess, who had grown 
thin and ancient-looking, breathed 
freely as she read the account in the 
papers and saw that her name was not 
even mentioned in connection with 
the matter. He wrote to her a loving, 
boyish letter, and told her she must be 
true to him till he came out, and that 
then they would be married and 
go away where this could never be 
heard of. 

It was no small thing he had done 
for her, he knew, and as he was not 
more than human he expected his 
reward. And the little Duchess had 
cried quietly over the letter, and for 
several days cut off silk and satin with 
a pensive, unhappy look that quite 
touched her customers — those few 
among them who realised that it was 
human flesh and blood at the other 
side of the yard-measure. 

kk 
Twenty months 


later the little 
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Duchess was at the same counter 
measuring silk and satin for the 
stock-taking, when a note was brought 
to her in a writing she remembered too 
well. 

“T got out to-day. Nellie, come 
down to the Gardens in_ the 
lunch-time.” 

She hesitated when the time came, 
but, you see, he might come to the 
shop and that would never do. So she 
put her hat on thoughtfully and set 
out for the Domain. 

He was awaiting her on the seat 
where, two years ago, the gardener had 
smiled at them. He stood up as she 
came slowly toward him, and for a 
minute they gazed at each other 
without speaking. 

She was in black, of course, but 
fresh and dainty-looking, with a bunch 
of white chiffon at her throat, with her 
little tan shoes, and her hair showing 
golden against the black of her lace 
hat. 

For him, his face had altered and 


hardened, the once thick, curling hair 
was horribly shorter, his hands were 
rough and unsightly, his clothes hung 
awkwardly upon him, and his linen 
was doubtful. 

“The little Duchess!” he said, 
dully; then he put out his hand, took 
her small gloved one and looked at it 
curiously. 

“IT — I am glad you’re out,” she said, 
carefully looking away from him. 

“Yes — we must be married now, 
Nellie, that’s all I’ve had to think 
about all this awful time.” His face 
flushed a little under its tan and his 
eyes lightened. 

“It’s good not to see the walls,” he 
added, looking round at the spring’s 
brave show, then away to the blue 
sparkle in the bay and the glancing 
sails. 

“We mustn’t talk of that time 
though ever, eh, Nellie.” 

“No,” she said, regarding her brown 
shoes intently. 


roundness of her cheek, the delicate 
pink that came and went, the turn of 
the white neck. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me, 
Nellie?” he said, slowly, and he drew 
her a little strangely and awkwardly 
to him. 

Then she spoke. 

“T knew it wouldn’t be any use, and 
you'd never have any money or get a 
place after this. We couldn’t be 
married on nothing, and it would only 
drag you down to have me, too. I’m 
not worthy of you.” 

“Well, little Duchess,” he said, 
softly, as she stopped and faltered; a 
slow sme crept over his face and his 
deep-set eyes lighted up with 
tenderness. 

Not worthy, his little Duchess! 

Then the crimson rushed into her 
face and she flung up her head 
defiantly. 

“JT married the new shop-walker, 
four months ago.” 

ETHEL S. Turner, 1894 


The doctor’s 


wife@ 


“QHO!” said Lagisiva, the widow, 
tossing her hair back over her 
shoulders, as she raised the heavy, 
fluted tappa mallet in her thick, 
strong right hand, and dealt the tappa 
cloth a series of quick strokes — 
“Oho!” said the dark-faced Lagisiva, 
looking up at the White Man, 
“because I be a woman dost think me 
a fool? I tell thee I know some of the 
customs of the papalagi — the white 
foreigners. Much wisdom have ye in 
many things; but again I tell thee, O 
friend of my sons, that in some other 
things the people of thy nation, ay, of 
all white nations, they be as the beasts 
of the forest — the wild goat and pig — 
without reason and without shame. 
Tah! Has not my eldest son, Tui Fau, 
whom the white men call Bob, lived 
for seven years in Sini (Sydney), when 
he returned from those places by New 
Guinea where he was diver? And he 
has filled my ears with the bad and 
shameless customs of the papalagi. 
Tah! I say again thy women have not 
the shame of ours. The heat of desire 
devoureth chastity even in those of 
one blood.” 

“In what do they offend, O my 
mother?” 

“Aue! Life is short; and, behold, 
this piece. of siapo is for a 
wedding-present, and I must hurry; 
but yet put down thy gun and bag and 
we shall smoke awhile, and thou shalt 
feel shame while I tell of one of the 
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papalagi customs — the marrying of 
brother and sister.” 

“Nay, mother,” said the White 
Man, “not brother and sister, but only 
cousins.” 

“Tah!” and the big widow spat 
scornfully on the ground, “those are 
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When we drew close to her 
we saw it was the woman in 
the picture — his sister!” 


words, words. It is the same; the same 
is the blood, the same is the bone. 
Even in our heathen days we pointed 
the finger at one who looked with the 
eye of love on the daughter of his 
father’s brother or sister — for such did 
we let his blood out upon the sand. 
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And I, old Lagisiva, have seen a white 
man brought to shame through this 
wickedness.” 

“Tell me,” said the White Man. 


PF 


“He was a foma’l (doctor) and rich, 
and came here because he desired to 
see strange places, and was weary of 
his life in the land of the papalagi. So 
he remained with us and hunted the 
wild boar with our young men and 
became strong and hardy and like 
unto one of our people. And_ then, 
because he was forever restless, he 
sailed away once and returned in a 
small ship and brought back trade and 
built a store and a fine house to dwell 
in. The chief of this town gave him, for 
friendship, a piece of land over there 
by the Vaitamilo, and thus did he 
become a still greater man; his store 
was full of rich goods, and he kept 
many servants, and at night-time his 
house was as a blaze of fire, for the 
young men and women would go there 
and sing and dance, and he had many 
lovers amongst our young girls. 

“T, old Lagisiva, that am now fat 
and dull, was one. Oho, he was a man 
of plenty! Did a girl but look out 


between her eyelashes at a piece of 


print in the store, lo! it was her’s, even 
though it measured twenty fathoms in 
length — and print was a dollar a 
fathom in those days. So every girl — 
even those from parts far off — cast 
herself in his way, that he might 
notice her. And he was generous to all 
alike — in that alone was wisdom. 


EE 

“Once or twice every year the ships 
brought him letters. And he would 
count the marks on the paper, and tell 
us that they came from a woman of 
the papalagi — his cousin, as you 
would call her — whose picture was 
hung over his table. She was forever 
smiling down upon us, and her eyes 
were his eyes, and, if he but smiled, 
then were the two alike — alike as are 
two children of the same birth. When 
three years had come and gone a ship 
brought him a letter, and that night 
there were many of us at his house, 
men and women, to talk with the men 
from the ship. When those had gone 
away to their sleep, he called to the 
chief and said: 

“ “In two days, O my friend, I set 
out for my land again; but to return, 
for much do I desire to remain with 
you always. In six months I shall be 
here again. And there is one thing I 
would speak of. I shall bring back a 
white wife, a woman of my own 
country whom I have loved for many 
years.’ 

“Then the chief, who was my 
father’s father and very old, said, ‘She 
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shall be my daughter, and welcome,’ 
and many of us young girls said also, 
‘she shall be welcome’ — although we 
felt sorrowful to lose a man so good 
and open-handed. And then did the 
foma’i call to the old chief and two 
others, and they entered the store and 
lit lamps, and presently a man went 
forth into the village and cried aloud, 
‘Come hither, all people, and listen!’ 
So, many hundreds came, and we all 
went in. The floor was covered with 
some of everything that the white man 
possessed. And the chief spoke and 
said: 

“ “Behold, my people, this our good 
friend goeth away, that he may bring 
back a wife. And because many young 
unmarried girls will say “Why does he 
leave us — are not we as good to look 
upon as this other woman?” does he 
put these presents here on the ground 
and these words into my 
mouth — Out of his love 


to you which must be a ALF VINCENT 


thing that is past and 
forgotten, the wife that 
is coming must not 
know of some little 
things — that is papa- 
lagi custom.’ 

“And then every girl 
that had a wish took 
whatever she fancied, 
and the white man 
charged us to. say 
naught that would 
arouse the anger of the 
wife that was to come. 
And so he departed. 


FJ) 

“One hundred and 
ten fat hogs killed we 
and roasted whole for 
the feast of welcome. I 
swear it by the Holy 
Ones of God’s Kingdom 
— one hundred and ten. 
And yet this white lily 
of his never smiled — 
not even on us young 
girls who danced and 
sang before her, only she 
clung to his arm and, 
behold, when we drew 
close to her we saw it 
was the woman in the 
picture — his sister! 

“And then one by 
one all those that had 
gathered to do him 
honor went away in 
shame — shame that he 
should do this, wed his 
own sister, and many 


a friend.” 


— was brought and placed by his 
doorstep, but no one spake, and at 
night he was alone with his wife, till he 
sent for the old chief, and reproached 
him with bitter words for the coldness 
of the people and asked ‘why is this?’ 


PF) 


“And the old man pointed to the 
picture over the table, and said ‘Is this 
she — thy wife?’ 

“ “Ay, said the white man. 

“ ‘Is she not of the same blood as 
thyself?’ 

““Eiven so,’ said he. 

“ “Then shalt thou live alone in thy 
shame,’ said the old man; and he went 
away. 

“So, for many months, these two 
lived. He found some to work for him, 
and some young girls to tend his sister, 
whom he called his wife, whilst she lay 
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MRS RILEY: “ ’Ere, wot are you standin’ there for?” 
REV. GENT.: “Weare just conversing, madam, and waiting for 


women said worse of yrs ritzy: Well, jest get. Me ’usband’s at work, and I don’t 


her. But yet the feast — 


the hogs and yams and ’ouse.” 


want to git torked about ’avin’ fellers ’anging’ round me 
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ill with her first child. And the day 
after it was born, someone whispered, 
‘He is accursed! the child cries not — it 
is dumb.’ For a week it lived, yet never 
did it cry, for the curse of wickedness 
was upon it. Then the white man 
nursed her tenderly, and took her 
away to live in Fiji for six months. 
When they came back it was the same 
— no one cared to go inside his house, 
. and he cursed us, and said he would 
bring men from Tokelau to work for 
him. We said naught. Then in time 
another child was born, and it was 
hideous to look upon, and that also 


died. 
ZF) 


“Now, there was a girl amongst us 
whose name was Suni, to whom the 
white woman spoke much, for she was 
learning our tongue, and Suni, by 
reason of the white woman’s many 
presents, spoke openly to her, and told 
her of the village talk. Then the white 
woman wept, and arose and spoke to 
the man for a long while. And she 


came back to Suni and said, ‘What 
thou hast told me was in my own 
heart three years ago; yet, because it is 
the custom of my people, I married 
this man, who is the son of my father’s 
brother. But now I shall go away.’ 
Then the white man came out and 
beat Suni with a stick. But yet was his 
sister, whom he called his wife, eaten 
up with shame, and when a ship came 
they went away and we saw her not 
again. For about two years we heard 
no more of our white man, till he 
returned and said the woman was 
dead. And he took Suni for wife, who 
bore him three children, and then they 
went away to some other country — I 
know not where. 


PF) 


“I thank thee; many, many times, 

O friend of my sons. Four children of 

mine here live in this village, yet not a 

one of them ever asks me when [| 

smoked last. May God walk with thee 
for this stick of tobacco.” 

Louis Breckeg, 1893 


Starting the Selection 


T’S twenty years ago now 
mes since we settled on the 
& Creek. Twenty years! I 
remember well the day we 
came from Stanthorpe, 
on Jerome’s dray — eight 

\\ ~ of us, and all the things 
— eid tubs, a bucket, the two cedar 
chairs with the pine bottoms and 
backs that Dad put in them, some 
pint-pots and old Crib. It. was a 
scorching hot day, too — talk about 
thirst! At every creek we came to we 
drank till it stopped running, 

Dad didn’t travel up with us: he 
had gone some months before, to put 
up the house and dig a waterhole., It 
was a slabbed house, with shingled 
roof, and space enough for two rooms; 
but the partition wasn’t up. The floor 
was earth; but Dad had a mixture of 
sand and fresh cow-dung, which he 
used to keep it level. About once every 
month he would put it on; and 
everyone had to keep outside that day 
till it was dry. There were no locks on 
the doors: pegs were put in to keep 
them fast at night; and the slabs were 
not very close together, for we could 
easily see through them a_ person 
coming on horseback. 

The day after we arrived Dad took 
mother and us out to see the paddock 
and the flat on the other side of the 
gully that he was going to clear for 
cultivation. There was no fence round 
the paddock, but he pointed out on a 
tree the surveyor’s marks, showing the 
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boundary of our ground. It must have 
been fine land, the way Dad talked 
about it! There was very valuable 
timber on it, too, so he said; and he 
showed us a place, among some rocks 
on a ridge, where he was sure gold 
would be found, but we weren’t to say 
anything about it. Joe and I went back 
that evening and turned over every 
stone on the ridge, but didn’t find any 
gold. 

No mistake, it was a real wilderness 
— nothing but trees, “goannas,” dead 
timber, and bears; and the nearest 
house — Dwyer’s — was three miles 
away. I often wonder how the women 
stood it the first few years; and I can 
remember how mother, when she was 
alone, used to sit on a log, where the 
lane is now, and cry for hours. Lonely! 
It was lonely. 

Dad soon talked about clearing a 
couple of acres and putting in corn — 
all of us did, in fact — till the work 
commenced. It was a delightful topic 
before we started; but in two weeks 
the clusters of fires that illumined the 
whooping bush in the night, and the 
crash upon crash of the big trees as 
they fell, had lost all their poetry. 

We toiled and toiled clearing those 
four acres, where the haystacks are 
now standing, till every tree and 
sapling that grew there was down. We 
thought then the worst was over; but 
how much we knew of clearing land! 
Dad was never tired of calculating and 
telling us how much the crop would 
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fetch if the ground could only be got 


ready in time to put it in; so we 
labored the harder. 
With our combined male and 


female forces and the aid of a sapling 
lever we rolled the thundering big logs 
together in the face of Hell’s own fires; 
and when there were no logs to roll it 
was tramp, tramp, the day through, 
gathering armfuls of sticks, while the 
clothes clung to our backs with a 
muddy perspiration. Sometimes Dan 
and Dave (they were the oldest — 17 
and 15) would sit in the shade beside 
the billy of water and gaze at the small 
patch that had taken so long to do; 
then they would turn hopelessly to 
what was before them and ask Dad 
(who would never take a spell) “What 
was the use of thinking of ever getting 
such a place cleared?” And when Dave 
wanted to know why Dad didn’t take 
up a place on the plain, where there 
were no trees to grub and plenty of 
water, Dad would cough as if 
something was sticking in his throat, 
and then curse terribly about the 
squatters and political jobbery. He 
would soon cool down, though, and get 
hopeful again. 

“Look at the Dwyers,” he’d say; 
“from ten acres of wheat they got £70, 
last year, besides feed for the fowls; 
they’ve got corn in now, and there’s 
only the two.” 

It wasn’t only burning-off! When- 
ever there came a short drought the 
water-hole was sure to run dry; then it 
was take turns to carry water from the 


Photograph courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney 
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springs — about two miles. We had no 
draught-horse, and if we had there was 
neither water-cask, trolly, nor dray; so 
we humped it — and talk about a drag! 
By the time you returned, if you 
hadn’t drained the bucket, in spite of 
the big drink you’d take before leaving 
the springs, more than half would 
certainly be spilt through the vessel 
bumping against your leg every time 
you. stumbled in the long grass. 
Somehow, none of us liked carrying 
water. We would sooner keep the fires 
going all day without dinner than do a 
trip to the springs. 

One hot, thirsty day it was Joe’s 
turn with the bucket, and he managed 
to get back without spilling very 
much. We were all pleased because 
there was enough left after the tea had 
been made to give each a drink. 
Dinner was nearly over; Dan had 
finished, and was taking it easy on the 
sofa, when Joe said: 

“T say, Dad, what’s a nater-dog 
like?” Dad told him. ‘“Yellow,. sharp 
ears and bushy tail.” 

“Those muster bin some then thet I 
seen — I don’t know "bout the bushy 
tail — all th’ hair had comed off.” 
“Where'd y’ see them, Joe?” we asked. 
“Down ’n th’ springs floating about — 
dead.” 

Then everyone seemed to think 
hard and look at the tea. I didn’t want 
any more. Dan jumped off the sofa 
and went outside; and Dad looked 
after mother. 
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At last the four acres — excepting 


Compromise 


I pencil glaring wings of Right 
With Wrong’s sedater black; 

And rushing Freedom’s crotchets with 
Resurgent minims slack. 


I paralyse the hand of God 
When He would loose at last 

The cataract of vengeance, due 
For age old crimes of caste; 


For forward Duty hesitates 
When wrongs grow vested rights, 
And squealing Pity wards the blow 
Relentless Justice smites. 


The limpid clarity of Truth 
I phosphoresce with lies, 
And put sophistic hectics on 
The pallor of the Wise. 


Insipid grace of Love I lead 
To Lust’s lips’ hydromel; 

Or twine the snow-cold Heaven with 
The glowing limbs of hell. 


DANTON (BERNARD O’Dowpb), 1895 


the biggest of the iron-bark trees and 
about fifty stumps — were pretty well 
cleared; and then came a_ problem 
that couldn’t be worked-out on a 
draught-board. I have already said we 
hadn’t any draught horses; indeed, the 
only thing on the selection like a horse 
was an old “tuppy” mare that Dad 
used to straddle. The date of her 
foaling went further back than Dad’s I 
believe; and she was shaped something 
like an alderman. We found her one 
day in about 18 inches of mud, with 
both eyes picked out by the crows, and 
her hide bearing evidence that a 
feathery tribe had made a roost of her 
carcase. Plainly, there was no chance 
of breaking up the ground with her 
help. We had no plough, either; how 
then was the corn to be put in? That 
was the question. 

Dan and Dave sat outside in the 
corner of the chimney, both scratching 
the ground with a chip and not saying 
anything. Dad and mother sat inside 
talking it over. Sometimes Dad would 
get up and walk round the room 
shaking his head; then he would kick 
old Crib for lying under the table. At 
last mother struck something which 
brightened him up, and he called 
Dave. 

“Catch Topsy and —” He paused 
because he remembered the old mare 
was dead. 

“Run over and ask Mister Dwyer to 
lend me three hoes.”’ 

Dave went; Dwyer lent the hoes; 
and the problem was solved. That was 
how we started. 

STEELE Rupp (ArrHuR H. Davis), 1895 


AMBROSE DYSON 1900 


A DIFFERENCE 


CUSTOMER: “You Christian, John?” 
CONVERTED JOHN: “No feah — Plesbytelian 
me!” 


Poet John Le Gay Brereton, Professor of 
English at the University of Sydney. 


A reflection on 
Lawson’s poems 


Seasons bloom and seasons wither; dark or 
bright, they cannot last. 

Must we try with floods of bitter tears to 
vivify the past? 

Vainly chase the brown and 
blossoms blown along the blast? 


broken 


Shall we scorn the flowers around us — red, 
or blue, or white as snow — 

Flowers giving loads of fragrance unto all 
the winds that blow? 

Must we hide our eyes and falter: 
days of long ago!” 


“QO, the 


Never stop to look behind you, if the blaze 
of glory there 

Blinds you to the splendour stretching 
round about and everywhere. 

True, the past was pleasant, Lawson, but 
the present is as fair. 


I, too, love the days when heroes, seeking 
treasure, seaward sped; 

Days of Drake, when’ English 
followed where their leaders led; 

Days when Marlowe trod the glowing 
clouds, that thundered to his tread. 


sailors 


Even then, though, there were cowards, 
traitors, swindlers, “business men,” 

Plot and murder, slave and master, secret 
sneer, and wounding pen; 

And the poets thought the present vile and 
barren even then. 


And their comrades were no better than 
some modern mates we meet — 

Even though they don’t go wearing tights 
and feathers in the street; 

And the girls are dear as ever, and their 
kisses just as sweet. 


Sing the present; drop the drivel of the 
“days evanished,” please! 
Though you pray until your pants are burst 
or baggy at the knees, 
You can’t bid the sun go backward — no, 
not even ten degrees. 
J. LE GAY BRERETON, 1896 
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Harry Morant, executed in South Africa 
in 1902 for shooting a prisoner. 


In such a night 


A flood of moonlight from the sky, 
Where far stars faintly twinkle; 

And, softened by the night-wind’s sigh, 
Is heard the horse-bell’s tinkle. 


A bove — the drooping myall leaf; 
Below — the fire-log glowing; 

And stately pines in swart relief 
Against the light sky showing. 


The massy bloodwoods 
shake, 
The moon-steeped box-leaves glisten; 
And e’en the wild hawk’s nestlings 
wake 
In wonderment to listen 


sway and 


To lullabies (more tuneful far 
Than any song of Morning!) 
That night-winds sigh when moon and 
star 
The heavens are adorning. 


Young hearts may know a music rare, 
When Springtide dawns are breaking, 
Whilst boughs are dew-gemmed 
everywhere 
And wanton birds are waking. 


But dusky Night! — when hopes lie 
dead, 
And summer dreams have faded, 
When darkened are those lights which 
led, 
Ere following steps grew jaded. 


Her melodies the power possess, 
When days drag lone and dreary; 

To lull the heart’s own bitterness, 
And soothe a soul world-weary. 


THE BREAKER (HARRY MORANT), 1895 


Oh, a weird, wild road is the Wallaby Track 
That is known to the bushmen only, 
Stretching away to the plains out back 
And the big scrubs lorn and lonely; 
Dawn till dark they are passing there, 
Over the hot sand thronging, 
Shouldering burdens of Doubt and Despair, 
Passion and Love and Longing. 


There are pearls of dew on the Wallaby 
Track 
For the maiden Day’s adorning, 
And blush-clouds ‘beating the night-shades 
back 
In the van of the golden morning; 
There are glories born of the sinking sun 
In the splendid eve’s lap dying, 
A glitter of stars lit one by one, 
And a rustle of night-wings flying. 


There are long bright days on the Wallaby 
Track, 
With a blue vault arching over, 
And long, long thoughts that are drifting 
back 
To the waiting wife and lover; 
There are horse-bells tinkling down the 
wind 
With a thousand rippling changes, 
And the boom of the team-bells intertwined 
From the far-off mulga ranges. 


There are stars of gold on the Wallaby 
Track, 

And silver the moonbeams glisten; 

The great Bush sings to us, out and back, 
And we lie in her arms and listen; 

Our dull hearts quicken their rhythmic beat, 

For a wild swan’s southward flying, 
And gather old memories sadly sweet 
From a wind-swept pine-bough’s sighing. 


There are lone graves left on the Wallaby 
Track, 
And the bush-grass bends above them — 
They had no white hands to wave them 
back, 
Perhaps — no hearts to love them! 

But none the less will their sleep be sound 
For the Hope and the Love denied them; 
They will hear no tramp on the thirsty 

ground, 
Though our path runs close beside them. 
GLENROWAN (WILL OGILVIE), 1896 


Scottish-born poet Will Ogilvie. 
Photograph courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
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A Bush 
Tanqueray 


THE coach stole round a path hewn 
out of the grey sandstone, to the road 
that ran white and bare over the 
summit of a hill. The driver pulled up. 
Away down in the smoke-laden hollow 
a number of men gathered and sent up 
a faint cheer. Then a shirt of many 
colors, supported by yellow moles, rose 
solemnly from the box-seat and made 
some parabolic gestures in return. The 
driver touched his leader tenderly on 
the flank, and the coach wound 
through lichen-covered boulders into a 
dingy mulga background. Simul- 
taneously the crowd below adjourned 
to the pub. A’ mottle-faced old 
“whaler” peeped in at the door to 
remark, for the fifth time, that “water 
was bad, and the road too stinkin’ for 
anything.” No one noticed him until, 
pressed by a great thirst, he hazarded 
another cast of the die: 

“Anybody want to ’ear a song — a 
real blanky song without funny 
business? Ever ’eard, ‘When Molly 
marries the Ringer’? I’d sing ‘Billy, the 
Boundry,’ only I’m gone in the ’igh 
notes through sleepin’ in the wet 
without a bluey.” 

A derisive, withering reply sent him 
hobbling to the kerb to examine 
further the grey ridges that bounded 
an everlasting plain, and the question 
of his life — the road. Conversation in 
the bar turned upon Benjamin Stokes, 
the man who had just left by coach for 
Sydney. Everybody admitted that Ben 
was too reserved and sullen. In the 
first place, his life had been spent 
beyond the enlightening influence of 
his fellow-townsmen, in long night- 
watches with stamping herds and 
vicious colts. “And the result,” said 
Tackler, the schoolmaster, “is a 
product as rough as Nature — his god. 
Gentleman,” continued Tackler, 
seizing a gin-and-peppermint, “the 
man Stokes is a heathen idolator.” 
And Mottle-face went lamely over the 
hill, his tattered clothes flapping 
weirdly through a vista of white dust. 


als ale als 
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Ben’s trip was to last a month, and 
each week of his absence was duly 
notched off on the post outside the 
pub. When the notches grew to ten, 
and he did not’ return,’ the 
circumstance was referred to in the 
DerEP CREEK DABBLER. 

Ben had never seen a train before; 
his ideas of city life had been drawn 
from the rough word pictures of 
bushmen. The cause of his prolonged 
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absence was explained in the first page 
of his new pocket-book — 


Stoping two teeth, one ginny. Millysent Lee -- 
cab — mattrvmonal agency, 3£ 2s. 6d. 


One afternoon the coach dropped 
them at the door of a hut near the 
creek. The driver shook hands with 
Ben, winked at. Ben’s wife, and flogged 
his horses over the wooden bridge to 
the township. A tabby cat brought out 
several blind kittens for inspection, 
exhibiting a sinful pride which led to 
painful consequences, for a few 
minutes later an anxious mother 
mewed piteously near the tank, while 
Benjamin did strange things with her 
blind offspring in a bucket of water. 
Millicent threw herself wearily on a 
biscuit-box and slowly took out her 
hat-pins. The room was stuffy and 
dark; the tiny window and the little 
tin mirror filled her with a profound 
astonishment. In a corner was a 
narrow bed that met the requirements 
of a long, single man, and its presence 
plainly indicated that the whole 
wedlock business was unpremeditated. 
A sporting print on the wall depicted 
“Jimmy the Biff” going sweet and 
fresh after ten hard rounds with “Mick 
the Nipper” from Bendigo. 

Through a large hole in the wall 
near the fireplace Ben apologised for 
the speckled condition of the nuptial 
chamber — due, he explained, to the 
goats and fowls. By-and-bye he might 
nail up the hole with a bag; it was 
getting too big. Some night an 
enterprising cow would squeeze 
through and breathe over a married 
couple — he’d nail it up now. He 
rushed away, and there were sounds of 
aman chopping wood. 

The following day was Sunday, and 
the new wife hinted weakly about 
going to church. “Right, Mill,” said 
Ben, dropping the saw he was greasing, 
“we'll go now, though P’ve never been 
before. Put on your grey dress and the 
hat with the big black feather.” 

He chose a seat directly under the 
pulpit. “Keep yer ’ead agin the maho- 
gany, Mill; they’ll be dyin’ to see yer 
face when they come in; don’t let ’em.” 

The church at this time was empty; 
but it filled -- filled to overflowing. 
“Don’t forgit the mahogany, Mill,” 
whispered Ben behind his hand. 

Their pew remained as sacred as a 
Hindu cow. The coach-driver pointed 
them out from a crowded porch, and 
his audience appeared spasmodically 
grateful for the information concer- 
ning Mrs. Ben. The driver admitted 
regretfully that his” friend, Sam 
Hopkins, knew her pretty well, thanks 
— “wished he knew her as well.” Still, 
it wasn’t for him to take away the 
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character of a respectable married 
woman. Heard that she could cook as 
blanky good a feed as anybody in 
Pyers, and if — . The organ took it up, 
and sent out a moaning “Adeste 
Fideles.” 

The minister thundered at his stoic 
congregation, and charged the air with 
strange, charitable precepts. At the 
end he waved a calm benediction over 
his respectable flock: “Go in peace and 
sin no more.” 

The men leered at Ben and Mill as 
they passed out; young girls gathered 
up skirts and scattered; obese wives 
and mothers cannoned in circling, 
agitated groups. 

“Thank God the roof didn’t fall 
upon us this blessed day! The idea!” 

Ben lifted his head and eyed the 
hostile gathering; some of them had 
known him for years — since the time 
when he used to drive about Pyers in a 
billy-goat tandem. A shout of mocking 
laughter followed them to the gate. 
Ben shut his mouth; an unknown 
shame spread to his neck and face; 
something gripped his arm, and a word 
hummed in his ear that an ordinary 
woman never uses In her life. 

So they tramped along, voiceless 
and sullen, through paddocks where 
flowers nodded to a caressing wind, 
while the sun warmed perfumes from 
the moist Spring earth. Mill’s right 
hand bruised her breast savagely; the 
other held his sleeve. 


ate ate at, 
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She glanced furtively at him across 
the room — his head down, his chin 
resting in the heel of his palm. 

“Did I ever say that I was a good 
girl, Ben? I ain’t, Gawd ’elp me!” 

She thrust herself beside him, 
shaking and trembling. Then Ben- 
jamin Stokes listened, almost for the 
first time in his life, to the commonest 
story in the world — a betrayal, a little 
shame, a- gradual hardening, a 
world-defiance. 

“The old woman at the boardin’- 
house said she’d clear me out unless I 
was obligin’ and civil to the gentlemen. 
So there was presents for Mill, and 
yloves planted in my bed... . It all 
helped to take my head away from the 
damned ’ard scrubbin’. I ain’t old — 
seventeen ain’t very old, is it? Gimme 
a chance, Ben — gimme a chance!” 


Something simmered in the fire- 
place; plates clattered; a shadowy 
girl moved about him all the afternoon 
in a dull, half-frightened way. He 
stumbled outside to the wood-heap, 
and the soft-eyed collie hung at his 
heels for a word. 

The sun dropped to the edge of the 
plains, drenching the far-off hills with 
yellow mists. A rush of cool air 
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brought the clang of bells; he raised a 
rough and haggard face and spoke a 
word to the night — a word he used 
when punching cattle through an 
overflow. The dog fawned joyously — 
“Away, you beast!” — and a savage 
kick sent it howling down the track. 

A candle flickered in the little 
bedroom, throwing a shape across the 
chintz curtain. “That bell again!” He 
walked a short distance from the 
house. How everyone knew; how 
everyone guessed the truth! What had 
happened at the church to-day would 
happen again with sickening regu- 
larity. He might force the men to re- 
spect him with his fists, but that cack- 
ling brood in the porch... ! He struck 
a match and groped into the room to 
fling a word of hate at this Magdalen 
— and fell into a chair, silenced. The 
face was so pretty, so weak — prey for 
every libertine. The minister had said 
something about a woman who wiped 
the feet of Christ with her long meshes 
of hair; nobody believed it, of course; 
if they did, why was Mill treated as 
she had been? He sat through the long 
night, heavy-browed and_ brooding, 
until a grey light from the east 
whitened the window-pane. 

“Mill!” She smiled sleepily at the 
word. 

“Mall!” The sound of his voice made 
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AT THE CORNER 

TOMMY ATKINS (to stranger): “My good 
man, I can read your thoughts; I know 
what you would like — why to be a 
soldier bold, and go fight the Boers. 
Now, wouldn’t you?” 

STRANGER: “You’re another! ’'m waiting 
for the blanky tram, that’s all.’’ 
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her crouch on the rough pallet; she 
stared at the white haggard face in the 
half-light. 

“Don’t be frightened, Mill — don’t 
be frightened; I shan’t hit yer. I’ve 
been thinkin’; and we ain’t goin’ to 
church again to let ’em worry us. I'll 
build another place over at Red Point 
on the hundred-acre patch; if they 
come over there to carry on I'll be 
about to receive ’em.” 

Her face was hidden from him, but 
her hand crept into his big palm. 
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A few hours later Ben led a bay 
horse to the front and hopped into the 
saddle. She came to the door, her 
white arms splashed with milk and 
flour. 

“It’s a long way to the Point, ain’t 
it, Ben?” 

“Yeh!” 

She stole nearer — obviously to 
examine the horse. He threw himself 
forward and kissed her on the lips. 

ALBA DOoRION 
(ALBERT DorRINGTON), 1896 


A song of winds 


Woe to the weak when the sky is shrouded, 
And the wind of the salt-way sobs as it 
dies! 
Woe to the weak, for a great dejection 
Droops their spirits and drowns their 
eyes; 


Woe to the weak who tire of fetters, 
Of grim life-fetters that gall and bind! 
For the sea tells stories of death made 
lovely, 
And a siren sings in the nor’-east wind. 


Rod Quinn lays a wreath on the grave of 
friend and fellow poet, Henry Kendall. 


It wanders the coast like a tombless spectre, 
And drips dank dew on the drooping leaf; 
And the soul grows pensive with dim 
suggestions 
Of grey, old troubles and ancient grief. 


Tis grave and low, and with woeful plaining 
Sighs death-notes under a sky of grey, 

And who hath an ear may hear the voices 
Of pale men dead on its streaked sea-way. 


In fading twilights o’er sullen seascapes, 
A lost, wan wind ’neath a dead, grey sky, 
It swoons to land like a weary swimmer, 
Sobs and falters and turns to die. 


Seeking a tomb in dark, coast caverns, 
Where the wet rust reddens the fretted 
stone, 
The wandering sea-thing sinks to silence — 
Sinks and dies with a last low moan; 


A last low moan and deadly stillness, 
Then the sudden crash of a league-long 
sea, 
And fresh from his den in the white ice 
region 
The wolf of the South is speeding free. 


Cleaving the air with his chill, 
shoulders, 
And trampling the sea to foam beneath, 
The wolf of the South goes howling nor’ard, 
A mastless hull in his long, white teeth. 


grey 


And flying high, a far, faint phalanx 
Wings its way to a northern clime, 

Sending feathers of sad sound downward, 
Singing songs of an evil time: 


An evil time, for the black night chases 
And darkness swallows the trailing flock; 
An evil season of wild, white weather, 
And foam and tumult on reef and rock; 


Of yellow floods on the northern rivers, 
And fierce waves swaying from crest to 
trough; 
Of creaking schooners wearing seaward, 
And signals crying — Stand off! stand off! 


Of frothy flakes on the wild waste flying, 
And anxious faces and fateful news; 
Of close-reefed topsails and _ battened 
hatches, 
And straining engines and racing screws. 


Of pumice-stone and brown weeds riven, 
Riven and flung on the hissing sand; 
Of the squadroned waves and their mighty 
charging 
And the stern repulse of the frowning 
land. 
Of whipped, white faces faring stormward 
With smothered words and wrecked 
replies; 
Of trees blown down on the windy ridges, 
And stormy shoutings and tempest cries; 


Of eyes that dance to the wild wind’s music, 
Of strange sweet thrills through the 
calm-sick form; 
Of storm, throned king on the mad, white 
ocean, 
Of Storm the Monarch — all hail to 
Storm! 


RODERIC QUINN, 1896 
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The tramp 


¢ yy HE laid the stick and 
~ her baby on the grass 
, while she untied the 
\rope that tethered the 
_ calf. The length of the 

xeG) Tope separated them. 
t+ The cow was near the 
calf, and both were lying down. Every 
day she found a fresh place to tether it 
— since tether it she must, for there 
was no one to go after it but herself. 
She had plenty of time, but then there 
was baby; and if the cow turned on her 
out on the plains, and she with baby — 
She was afraid of the cow; she had 
been a town girl, only she did not want 
the cow to know it. She used to run at 
first when the cow bellowed its protest 
against the penning-up of its calf. This 
suited the cow, also the calf, but the 
woman’s husband was wroth, and 
called her — the noun was cur. It was 
he who forced her to run and meet the 
advancing cow, brandishing a stick 
and uttering threatening words till the 
enemy turned tail and ran. “That’s the 
way!” the man said, laughing at her 
white face. In many things he was 
worse than the cow, and she wondered 
if the same rule would apply to him. 

It was early for the calf to go “to 
bed” — nearly an hour earlier than 
usual; but she felt so weirdly lonely. 
Partly because it was Monday, and 
her husband had been home for 
Saturday night and Sunday. He had 
gone off before daylight this morning; 
he was a shearer, and fifteen miles as 
the crow flies separated them. She 


- knew of no one nearer, unless the 


tramp. Ah! that was why she had 
penned the calf up so early. She feared 
more from the look of his eyes, and the 
gleam of his teeth, as he watched her 
newly-wakened baby beat its im- 
patient fists upon her covered breasts, 
than from the knife that was sheathed 
in the belt at his waist. 

Her husband, she had told him, was 
sick. She always said that when she 
was alone and a tramp came — and she 
had gone in from the kitchen to the 
bedroom and asked questions and 
replied to them in the best man’s voice 
she could assume. But this tramp had 
walked round and round the house, 
and there were cracks in some places, 
and after the last time he had asked 
for tobacco. She had none to give, and 
he had grinned, because there was a 
broken clay pipe near the wood-heap 
where he stood, and if there were a 
man inside there ought to have been 
tobacco. Then he asked for money, but 
women in the bush never have money. 

At last he had gone, and _ she, 
watching through the cracks inside, 
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saw him when about a-quarter of a 
mile away turn and look back at the 
house. Then he went further in the 
direction that she would have him go; 
but he paused again, turned and 
looked behind him, and, apparently 
satisfied, moved to the left towards 
the creek. The creek made a bow 
round the house, and when he came to 
it she lost sight of him. Hours after, 
watching intently in that direction for 
signs of smoke, she saw the man’s dog 
chasing some sheep that had gone to 
the creek for water, and saw it slink 
back suddenly, as if the man _ had 
called it. 


More than once she thought of 


taking her baby and going to her 
husband, but as yet she had not set 
her will against his as with the cow, 
and so dared not. Long before nightfall 
she placed food in the kitchen, and a 
big brooch that had been her mother’s 
she put upon the table, because, if the 
man did come back and robbery were 
his object, it was the only thing 
valuable that she had. And she left the 
kitchen door open — wide open; but 
this was not wise. 

How she fastened the doors inside! 
Beside the bolt in the back one she 
drove in the steel and the scissors; 
against it she piled the stools and the 
table. Beside the lock on the front 
door she forced the handle of the 
spade, under the middle bar, and the 
blade between the cracks in the 
flooring boards. Then the prop-stick, 
cut into lengths, held the top as the 
spade held the middle. The windows 
were little more than port-holes; she 
had nothing to fear through them. 

She ate a few mouthfuls of food 
and drank a cup of cold milk, for she 
lighted no fire, and when night came 
no candle, but crept with her baby to 
bed. Sas 

What woke her? The wonder was 
that she had slept: she had not meant 
to, but she was young, very young. 
Perhaps the shrinking of the 
galvanised roof — yet hardly, that was 
too usual. Something had set her heart 
beating wildly, and the very air she 
breathed seemed fraught with terrible 
danger, but she lay quite still — only 
she put her other arm over her baby. 
Then she had both round it, and she 
prayed: “Little baby — little baby — 
don’t wake!” 

She saw one of the open cracks, 
quite close to where she lay, darken 
with a shadow — for the moon’s rays 
shone on that side. Then a protesting 
growl reached her; and she could 
fancy she heard the man turn hastily: 
she plainly heard the thud _ of 
something striking the dog’s ribs, and 
the long, flying strides of the animal as 
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it howled and ran. Still watching, she 
saw the shadow darken every crack 
along the wall: she knew by the 
sounds that the man was trving every 
position that might help him to see in; 
but how much he saw she could not 
tell. She thought of doing many things 
that might deceive him into the idea 
that she was not alone, but the sound 
of her voice would wake baby, and, as 
though that were the only danger that 
threatened her, she dreaded it. If baby 
cried she felt as if she, in turn, must 
betray her weakness, and instinctively 
cry to her protector fifteen miles 
away. So she prayed: “Little baby, 
don’t wake! don’t cry!” 


be seen. He was trying every slab, and 
was very near to that with the wedge 
under it. Then, even while hoping, she 
saw him find it; and heard the sound 
of the knife as bit by bit he began to 
cut away the wooden barrier. 

She waited still, with her baby 
pressed tightly to her; though she 
knew that in another few minutes this 
man with the cruel eyes, lascivious 
mouth and gleaming knife would be 
able to enter. One side of the slab 
tilted; there was nothing to do now 
but cut away the remaining little end, 
when the slab, unless he held it, would 
fall inside or out; and then — 

She heard his jerked breathing as it 


Very stealthily the man crept kept time with the cuts of the knife, 
about. She knew he had 
his boots off, because of 
ALF VINCENT 1900 


the vibration that his 
feet caused as he walked 
along the verandah, and 
gauged the width of the 
little window in her room 
and the resistance of the 
front door. Then he went. 
to the other end, and the 
uncertainty of what he 
might be doing was fear- 
ful: she had felt safer, far 
safer, while he was close, 
and she could watch and 
listen. But now! Oh God! 
It was terrible. She felt 
she must watch, and 
again the great fear of 
wakening baby assailed 
her. And there’ was 
another thing: on that 
side of the house one of 
the slabs had shrunk in 
length as well as in 
width, and had once 
fallen out. It was only | 
held in position by a | 
wedge of wood under- 

neath. What if he should 

discover that! The un- 

certainty increased her 

terror. She felt she must 

rise: and now, how she 

prayed as she gently 

raised herself with her 
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little one in her arms, 
held tightly to her 
breast! 

The vital parts in 


her child’s body she tried 
to shield with her hands 
and arms as she thought 
of the knife: even its 
little feet she covered 
with its white gown, and 
baby never murmured — 
it liked to be held so. 
Noiselessly she crossed 
to the other side, and 
stood where she could 
see and hear, but not 
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SHE DID 


HE: “Now, Miss Frivol, nobody seems to have guessed what 
character you represent this evening, so you'll have to give 
us alla little surprise.” 

LADY IN WHITE: “Do you mean to tell me you can’t really 
guess what book I represent — why, I’m the ‘Beautiful 


White Devil’!”’ 
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and heard the brush of his clothes as 
they rubbed the walls with his move- 
ments, for she was so still and quiet 
that she did not even tremble. And she 
knew when they ceased, and wondered 
why. She stood well concealed; she 
knew he could not see her and that he 
would not fear if he did; yet she heard 
him move cautiously away. Perhaps he 
expected the slab to fall. Still, his 
motive puzzled her: his retreat was a 
pretence, she felt sure; and she moved 
even closer and bent her body the 
better to listen. Ah! what sound was 
that? “Listen! Listen!” she bade her 
heart — her heart that had kept so still 
hitherto, but now bounded with 
tumultous throbs that dulled her ears. 
Nearer and nearer came the sounds, 
till the welcome thud of horse’s hoofs 
rang out clearly. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God! Oh, God!” she 
cried; for they were very close before 
she could make sure, and then there 
was the door so locked and barred with 
many bars. The age it took to tear 
away its fastenings! 

Out she darted at last, and, tearing 
madly along, saw the horseman far 
beyond her in the distance. She called 
to him in Christ’s name, in her babe’s 
name, still flying like the wind with 
the speed that deadly peril sends; but 
the distance grew greater and greater 
between them, and when she reached 
the creek her prayers turned to wild 
shrieks, for there crouched the man 


she feared, with outstretched hands |(P3Rayage 


that had caught her ere she saw him. 
She knew he was offering terms if she 
ceased to struggle and cry for help, 
though louder and louder did she cry 
for it; but it was only when the man’s 
hand gripped her throat that the cry 
of “Murder!” came from her lips; 
and when she fell the startled curlews 
took up the awful sound, and flew over 
the horseman’s head shrieking “M-u-r- 
der! M-u-r-d-e-r! M-u-r-d-e-r!” 


“By God!” said the boundary-rider, 
‘it’s been a dingo right enough. Eight 
killed up here, and there’s more down 
in the creek — a ewe and lamb, I’ll bet; 
and the lamb’s alive.” And he shut out 
the sky with his hand and watched the 
crows that were circling round and 
round, nearing the earth one moment 
and the next shooting skyward. By 
that he knew the lamb must be alive. 
Even a dingo will spare a lamb 
sometimes. 

Yes, the lamb was alive, and after 
the manner of lambs of its age did not 
know its mother when the light came. 
It had sucked the still-warm breasts 
and laid its little head on her bosom 
and slept till the morn came; then, 
when the wee one looked at the 
swollen, disfigured face with the 


starting eyes, and clenched teeth that 
had bitten through the tongue and 
stained the bodice crimson, it wept 
and would have crept away but for the 
hand that still clutched its little gown. 
Sleep was nodding its golden head and 
swaying its small body, and the crows 
were close, so close, to the other’s 
wide-open eyes, when the boundary- 
rider galloped down. He reeled in his 
saddle when he saw the two, and, 
covering his eyes, cried, “Jesus 
Christ!” And he told afterwards how 
the little child held out its arms to 
him, and how he was forced to cut the 
portion of its gown that the dead hand 
held. 


A few miles further down the creek 
a man kept throwing an old cap into 
the water. The dog would bring it out 
and lay it on the opposite side from 
where the man stood, but would not 
allow the man to catch him, though it 
was only to wash the blood of the 
sheep from his mouth and throat, for 
the sight of blood made the man 
tremble. 
But the dog also was guilty. 
BARBARA BAyNrTON, 1896 
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THE DIFFERENCE IS THE SEQUEL 
MICK (at 6.30 am): “Well, Pat, how are ye 
feelin’ after last night’s spree?” 

PAT: “Just as if Iwas going to be hanged.” 
MICK: “How’s that?” 

PAT: “Oh! As soon as the bolt’s drawn I’m 
going to have a drop!”’ 


On our Selection 


Jack or Cranky Jack 


iT was early in the day. 
1} «Traveller after travel- 
ler was trudging by 
Shingle Hut. One who 
carried no swag halted 
at the rails and came 


in. He asked Dad for a job. “I dunno,” 


Dad answered — “what wages would 
you want?” The man said he, wouldn’t 
want any. Dad engaged him at once. 

And such a man! Tall, bony, 
heavy-jawed, shaven — apparently 
with a reaping hook. He had a thick 
crop of black hair — shaggy, unkempt, 
and full of grease, grass and fragments 
of dry gum-leaves. On his head were 
two old felt hats — one sewn inside the 
other. On his back a shirt made from a 
piece of blue blanket, with white 
cotton stitches striding up and down it 
like lines of fencing. His trousers were 
gloom itself — they were a problem 
and bore reliable evidence of his 
industry. No ordinary person would 
consider himself out of work while in 
them. And the newcomer was no 
ordinary person. He seemed to have all 
the woe of the world upon him. 

In the yard was a large heap of 
firewood — remarkable truth! — which 
Dad told him to chop up. He began. 
And how he worked! The axe rang 
again — particularly when it left the 
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handle — and pieces of wood scattered 
everywhere. Dad watched him 
chopping for awhile, then went with 
Dave to pull corn. For hours the man 
delved away without once looking at 
the sun. Mother came out. Joy! She 
had never seen so much wood cut 
before. She was delighted. She made a 
cup of tea and took it to him, and 
apologised for having no sugar to put 
in it. The man paid no attention to 
her; he worked harder. Mother waited, 
holding the tea in her hand. A lump of 
wood nearly as big as a shingle flew up 
and shaved her left ear. She put the 
tea on the ground and went in search 
of eggs for dinner. (We were out of 
meat — the kangaroo-dog was lame. 
He got “ripped” the last time we 
killed.) The tea remained on the 
gsround. Chips fell into it. The dog saw 
it. He limped towards it eagerly, and 
dipped the point of his nose in it. It 
burnt him. An aged rooster strutted 
along and looked sideways at it. He 
distrusted it and went away. It 
attracted the pig — a sow with nine 
young ones. She waddled up, and 
poked the cup over with her nose; then 
she sat down on it, while the family 
joyously gathered round the saucer. 
Still the man chopped on. 

Mother returned — without any 
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eggs. She rescued the crockery from 
the swine and turned nervously to the 
man. She sald, “Why, you’ve let them 
take the tea!” No answer. She 
wondered. Suddenly, and = for the 
fiftieth time, the axe flew off. The man 
held the handle and stared at the 
wood-heap. Mother watched him. He 
removed his hats, and looked inside 
them. He remained looking inside 
them. Mother watched him closer. His 
lips moved. He said, “Listen to them! 
They're coming! I knew they’d 
follow!” 

“Who?” mother asked, trembling. 

“They're in the wood!” he went. on. 
“Ha! ha! Pve got them. They’!ll never 
get out; never get out!” 

Mother fled, screaming. She ran 
inside and called the children. Sal 
assisted her. They trooped in like 
wallabies — all but Joe. He was away 
earning money. He was getting a 
shilling a week, from Maloney, for 
chasing cockatoos from the corn. 

They closed and barricaded the 
doors, and Sal took down the gun, 
which mother made her hide beneath 
the bed. They sat listening, anxiously 
and intently, to every sound. The wind 
began to rise. A lump of soot fell from 
the chimney into the fireplace — where 
there was no fire. Mother shuddered. 
Some more fell. Mother jumped to her 
feet. So did Sal. They looked at each 
other in dismay. The children began to 
cry. The chain for hanging the kettle 
on started swinging to and_ fro. 
Mother’s knees gave way. The chain 
continued swinging. A pair of bare legs 
came down into the fireplace — they 
were curled round the chain. Mother 
collapsed. Sal screamed, and ran to the 
door, but couldn’t open it. The legs left 
the chain and dangled in the air. Sal 
called “Murder!” 

Her cry was answered. Joe — who, 
as already related, had been over at 
Maloney’s making his fortune — came 
to the rescue. He dropped out of the 
chimney and shook himself. Sal stared 
at him. He was calm and covered from 
head to foot with soot and dirt. He 
looked round and said, “Thought yuz 
could keep me out, did’n’ y’?” Sal 
could only look at him. “I saw yuz all 
run in,’ he was saying, when Sal 
thought of mother and sprang to her. 
She shook her and slapped her and 
threw water on her till she sat up and 
stared about. Then Joe stared. 

Dad came in for dinner — which, of 
course, wasn’t ready. Mother began to 
cry, and asked him what he meant by 
keeping a madman on the place, and 
told him she knew he wanted to have 
them all murdered. Dad_ didn’t 
understand. Sal explained. Then he 
went out and told the man to “clear.” 
The man simply said “No.” 
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“Go on, now,” Dad said, pointing to 
the rails. The man smiled at the 
wood-heap as he worked. Dad waited. 
“Ain’t y’ going?” he repeated. 


“Leave me alone when I’m 
chopping wood for the missus,” the 
man answered; then smiled and 
muttered to himself. Dad left) him 


alone and went inside wondering. 
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Sixteen years have passed since 
then, and the man is still at Shingle 
Hut. He’s the best horse ever Dad had. 
He slaves from daylight till dark; 
keeps no Sunday; knows no com- 
panion; lives chiefly on meat and 
machine-oll; domiciles in’ the barn, 
and has never asked for a rise in his 
wages. His name we never knew. We 
call him “Jack.” The neighbors call 
him “Cranky Jack.” 

STEELE Rupp 
(Arruur H. Davis), 1897 
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Oh, garden, garden! Yes, evermore, 


Awake or sleeping, or passed or 
passing 
The secret gateways of Death’s 
demesne, 


My heart shall haunt thee for joy thou 
lost thee; 

My soul shall 

vanished pain. 


search thee for 


Oh, garden, garden! The gate ts closed, 
And locked and barred with an ivy’s 


tendrils 
Till none can see where the door was 
set. 
And all forget that this waste was 
garden, 


But I, waste place, I do not forget. 


Oh, garden, garden! The early morning 
Throws tender green on your yellow 
grasses, 
But lark, and lilac, and rose are 
done. 
The white queen cactus is chained with 
LvY, 
Thou art too large, and too late, kind 
sun, 


A sun there was that was small and 
near, 
A flower and sun that could bloom, and 
shine, 
When all the garden was winter-wet, 
And life was lonely, and work was 
worthless. 
It sank, dear garden! and our suns 
set. 


And now I wonder if lark and lilac, 
And gleaming cactus, and white 
pear-blossom, 
Were ever shining in these grey ways. 
Or were her whispers the gay lark’s 
trilling, 
Her eyes the lilac of other days! 
LOUISE MACK, 1897 
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How M’Dougal 
topped the score 


A peaceful spot is Piper's Flat. The folk that 
live arouhd — 

They keep themselves by keeping sheep and 
turning up the ground. 

But the climate is_ erratic; 
consequences are 

The struggle with the elements is everlasting 
war. 

We plough, and sow, and harrow — then sit 
down and pray for rain; 

And then we all get flooded out and have to 
start again. 

But the folk are now rejoicing as they ne‘er 
rejoiced before, 

For we've played Molongo cricket, and 
M’Dougal topped the score! 


and the 


Molongo had a head on It, and challenged 
us to play 

A single-innings match for lunch — the 
losing team to pay. 

We were not great guns at cricket, but we 
couldn’t well say No, 

So we all began to practise, and we let the 
reaping go. | 

We scoured the flat for ten miles round to 
muster up our men, 

But when the list was totalled we could 
only number ten. 

Then up spoke big Tim Brady: he was 
always slow to speak, 

And he said — “What price M’*Dougal, who 
lives down at Coopevr’s Creek?” 


So we sent for old M’Dougal, and he stated 
in reply 

That “he’d never played at cricket, but he'd 
half a mind to try. 

He couldn’t come to practice — he was 
getting in his hay, 

But he guessed he’d show the beygars from 
Molongo how to play.” 

Now, M’Dougal was a Scotchman, and a 
canny one at that, 

So he started in to practise with a paling for 
a bat. 

He got Mrs. Mac. to bowl him, but she 
couldn’t run at all, 

So he trained his sheep-dog, Pincher, how to 
scout and fetch the ball. 


Now, Pincher was no puppy: he was old, 
and worn, and grey; 
he understood M’Dougal, 

accustomed to obey — 

When M’Dougal cried out “Fetch it!” he 
would fetch it, in a trice, 

But, until the word was “Drop it!” he would 
grip it like a vyce. 

And each succeeding night they played until 
the hght grew dim; 

Sometimes M’Dougal struck the ball — 
sometimes the ball struck him! 

Each time he struck, the ball would plough 
a furrow in the ground, 

And when he missed the impetus would turn 
him three times round. 


But 


and — 


The fatal day at length arrived — the day 
that was to see 

Molongo bite the dust, or 
knocked up a tree! 

Molongo’s captain won the toss, and sent 


Piper’s Flat 
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his men to bat, 

And they gave some leather-hunting to the 
men of Piper’s Flat. 

When the ball sped where M’Dougal stood, 
firm planted in its track, 

He shut his eyes, and turned him round, and 
stopped it — with his back! 

The highest score was twenty-two, the total 
sixty-six, 

When Brady sent a yorker down that 
scattered Johnson’s sticks. 


Then Piper’s Flat went in to bat, for glory 
and renown, 

But, like the grass before the scythe, our 
wickets tumbled down. 

“Nine wickets down for seventeen, with 
fifty more to win!” 

Our captain heaved a heavy sigh, and sent 
M’ Dougal in. 

“Ten pounds to one you lose it!” cried a 
barracker from town; 

But M’Dougal said ‘“T’ll tak’ it, mon!” and 
planked the money down. 

Then he girded up his moleskins in a 
self-reliant style, 

Threw off his hat and boots, and faced the 
bowler with a smile. 


He held the bat the wrong side out, and 
Johnson with a grin 

Stepped lightly to the bowling crease, and 
sent a “‘wobbler” in; 

M’Dougal spooned it softly back, 
Johnson waited there, 

But M’Dougal, crying “Fetch it!” started 
running like a hare. 

Molongo shouted “Victory! He’s out as sure 
as eggs,” 

When Pincher started through the crowd, 
and ran through Johnson’s legs. 

He seized the ball like lightning; then he ran 
behind a log, 

And M’Dougal kept on running, while 
Molongo chased the dog. ) 


and 


They chased him up, they chased him down, 
they chased him round, and then 
He darted through a slip-rail as the scorer 


shouted “Ten!” 

M’Dougal puffed; Molongo swore; ex- 
citement was intense; 

As the scorer marked down twenty, Pincher 
cleared a barbed wire fence. 

“Let us head him!” shrieked Molongo. 
“Brain the mongrel with a bat!” 

“Run it out! Good old M’Dougal!” yelled 
the men of Piper’s Flat. 

And M’Dougal kept on jogging, and then 
Pincher doubled back, 

And the scorer counted “Forty” as they 
raced across the track. 


M’Dougal’s legs were going fast, Molongo’s 
breath was gone — 

But still Molongo chased the 
M’Dougal struggled on. 

When the scorer shouted “Fifty” then they 
knew the chase could cease; 

And M’Dougal gasped out ‘Drop it!” as he 
dropped within his crease. 

Then Pincher dropped the ball, and as 
instinctively he knew 

Discretion was the wiser 
disappeared from view. 

And as Molongo’s beaten men exhausted 
lay around 

We raised M’Dougal shoulder-high, and 
bore him from the ground. 


dog — 


plan, he 


We bore him to M’Ginniss’s, where lunch 
was ready laid, 

And filled him up with whisky-punch, for 
which Molongo paid. 

We drank his health in bumpers, and we 
cheered him three times three, 

And when Molongo got its breath, Molongo 
joined the spree. 

And the critics say they never saw a 
cricket-match like that, 

When M’Dougal broke the record in the 
game at Piper’s Flat. 

And the folk are jubilating as they never 
were before; 

For we played Molongo cricket, 
M’ Dougal topped the score! 


and 


THOMAS E. SPENCER, 1898 
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REGGY: “I — ah — will take a — ah — mouthful of beah, my deah.” 
THE DEAH: “I can’t give you a bigger glass than this.” 
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cae — 
Bill, the 
ventriloquist 
rooster 
WE had a rooster at our place, named 
Bill, said Mitchell. A big mongrel of no 
particular breed; though the old lady 
said he was a “brammer” — and many 
an argument she had with the old man 
about it too; she was just as stubborn 
and obstinate in her opinion as the 
governor was in his. But, anyway, we 
called him Bill and didn’t take no 
particular notice of him till a cousin of 
some of us came from Sydney on a 
visit to the country, and stayed at our 
place because it was cheaper than 
stopping at a pub. Well, somehow this 


chap got interested in Bill and studied 
him for two or three days, and at last 


he says: 

“Why, that rooster’s a ventrilo- 
quist!” 

“A what?” 


“A ventriloquist!”’ 

“Go along with yer!” 

“But he is. I’ve heard of cases like 
this before; but this is the first I’ve 
come across. Bill’s a_ ventriloquist, 
right enough.” 

And so he was, and, as it turned 
out, he was an “unconscious” one at 
that, as the Sydney jackeroo said. 
Then we remembered that there 
wasn’t another rooster within five 
miles — our only neighbor, an 
Irishman named Page, didn’t have one 
at the time — and we'd often heard 
another cock crow, but didn’t think to 
take any notice of it. We watched Bill, 
and sure enough he was a 
ventriloquist. The “ka-cocka” would 
come all right, but the “co-ka-koo-oi- 
00” seemed to come from a distance. 
And sometimes the whole crow would 
go wrong and come back like an echo 
that had been lost for a year. Bill 
would stand on tiptoe, and hold his 
elbows out, and curve his neck, and go 
two or three times as if he was 
swallowing nest-eggs, and nearly break 
his neck and burst his gizzard; and 
then there’d be no sound at all where 
he was — only a cock crowing in the 
distance. 

And pretty soon we could see that 
Bill was troubled about it. He was in 
great trouble about it. You see, he 
didn’t know it was himself — thought 
it was another rooster challenging 
him, and he wanted badly to find that 
other bird. He would get up on the 
wood-heap, and crow and listen — 
crow and listen again — crow and 
listen, and then he’d go up to the top 
of the paddock, and get upon the 
stack, and crow and listen there. Then 
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down to the other end of the paddock, 
and get up on a mullock-heap, and 
crow and listen there; then across to 
the other side and up on a log among 
the saplings, and crow ’n’ listen some 
more. He searched all over the place for 
that other rooster, but, of course, he 
couldn’t find him. Sometimes he’d be 
out all day crowing and listening all 
over the country, and then come home 
dead tired, and rest and cool off in a 
hole that the hens had scratched for 
him in a damp place under the 
water-cask sledge. 

Well, one day Page brought home a 
big white rooster, and when he let it go 
it climbed up on Page’s stack and 
crowed, to see it there was any more 
roosters round there. Bill had come 
home tired; it was a hot day, and he’d 
rooted out the hens, and was having a 
“spell-ho” under the cask when the 
white rooster crowed. Bill didn’t lose 
any time getting out and on to the 
wood-heap, and then he waited till he 
heard the crow again; then he crowed, 
and the other rooster crowed again, 
and they crowed at each other for 
three days, and called each other all 
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Henry Lawson, complete with hat and walking stick, in a caricature by David Low. 


the wretches they could lay their 
tongues to, and after that they 
implored each other to come out and 
be made into chicken-soup and feather 
pillows. But neither’d come. You see, 
there was three crows — there 
was Bill’s crow, and the ventriloquist 
crow, and the white rooster’s crow — 
and each rooster thought that there 
was two roosters in the opposition 
camp, and that he mightn’t get fair 
play, and consequently both were 
afraid to put up their hands. 

But at last Bill couldn’t stand it 
any longer. He made up his mind to go 
and have it out, even if there was a 
whole agricultural show of prize and 
honorable-mention fighting-cocks in 
Page’s yard. He got down from the 
wood-heap and started off across the 
ploughed field, his head down, his 
elbows out, and his thick, awkward 
legs prodding away at the furrows 
behind for all they were worth. 

I wanted to go down badly and see 
the fight, and barrack for Bill. But I 
daren’t, because I’d been coming up 
the road late the night before with my 
brother Joe, and there was about three 


panels of turkeys roosting along on the 
top rail of Page’s front fence, and we 
brushed ’em with a bough, and they 
got up such a blessed gobbling fuss 
about it that Page came out in his 
shirt and seen us running away; and I 
knew he was laying for us with a 
bullock whip. Besides, there was 
friction between the two families on 
account of a thoroughbred bull that 
Page borrowed and wouldn’t lend to 
us, and that got into our paddock on 
account of me mending a panel in the 
party fence, and carelessly leaving the 
top rail down after sundown while our 
cows was moving round there in the 
saplings. 

So there was too much friction for 
me to go down; but I climbed a tree as 
near the fence as I could and watched. 
Bill reckoned he’d found that rooster 
at last. The white rooster wouldn’t 
come down from the stack, so Bill 
went up to him, and they fought there 
till they tumbled down the other side, 
and I couldn’t see any more. Wasn’t I 
wild? I’d have given my dog to have 
seen the rest of the fight. I went down 
to the far side of Page’s fence and 
climbed a tree there, but, of course, I 
couldn’t see anything, so I came home 
the back way. Just as I got home Page 
came round to the front and sung out, 
“Insoid there!” And me and Jim went 
under the house like snakes and 
looked out round a pile. But Page was 
all right — he had a broad grin on his 
face, and Bill safe under his arm. He 
put Bill down on the ground very 
carefully, and says he to the old folks: 

“Yer’e rooster knocked the stuffin’ 
out o’ my rooster, but I bear no malice. 
"T'was a grand foight.” 

And then the old man and Page had 
a yarn, and got pretty friendly after 
that. And Bill didn’t seem to bother 
about any more ventriloquism, but the 
white rooster spent a lot of time 
looking for that other rooster. Perhaps 
he thought he’d have better luck with 
him. But after that Page was on the 
look-out to get a rooster that would 
lick our rooster. Did nothing else for a 
month but ride round and enquire 
about roosters, till at last he borrowed 
a game-bird in town, left £5 deposit on 
him, and brought him home. And Page 
and the old man agreed to have a 
match — about the only thing they’d 
agreed about for five years. And they 
fixed it up for a Sunday when the old 
lady and the girls and kids were going 
on a visit to some relations about 15 
miles away — to stop all night. The 
guvnor made me go with them on 
horseback, but I knew what was up, 
and so my pony went lame about a 
mile along the road, and I had to come 
back and turn him out in the top 
paddock, and hide the saddle and 
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bridle in a hollow log, and sneak home 
and climb up on the roof of the shed. 
It was a awful hot day, and I had to 
keep climbing backward and forward 
over the ridgepole all the morning to 
keep out of sight of the old man, for he 
was moving about a good deal. 

Well, after dinner, the fellows from 
roundabout began to ride in and hang 
up their horses round the place till it 
looked as if there was going to be a 
funeral. Some of the chaps saw me, of 
course, but I tipped them the wink, 
and they gave me the office whenever 
the old man happened around. 

Well, Page came along with his 
game-rooster. Its name was Jim. It 
wasn’t much to look at, and it seemed 
a good deal smaller and weaker than 
Bill. Some of the chaps were disgusted, 
and said it wasn’t a game-rooster at 
all. Bill’d settle it in one lick, and they 
wouldn’t have any fun at all. 

Well, they brought the game one 
out and put him down near the 
wood-heap and roused Bill out from 
under his cask. He got interested at 
once. He looked at Jim, and got up on 
the wood-heap and crowed and looked 
at Jim again. He reckoned this at 
last was the fowl that had been 
humbugging him all along. Presently 
his trouble caught him, and then he’d 
crow and take a squint at the game 
un and crow again, and have another 
squint at gamey, and try to crow and 
keep his eye on the game-rooster at 
the same time. But Jim _ never 
committed himself until at last he 


happened to gape just after Bill’s 
whole crow went wrong, and Bill 
spotted him. He reckoned he’d caught 
him this time, and he got down off 
that wood-heap and went for the foe. 
But Jim ran away — and Bill ran after 
him. 

Round and round the wood-heap 
they went, and round the shed, and 
round the house and under it, and 
back again, and round the wood-heap 
and over it and round the other way, 
and they kept it up for close on an 
hour. Bill’s bill was just within an inch 
or so of the game-rooster’s tail 
feathers most of the time, but he 
couldn’t get any nearer, do how he 
liked. And all the time the fellers kept 
chyakin Page and singing out. “What 
price yer game ’un, Page? Go it, Bill! 
Go it old cock!” and all that sort of 
thing. Well, the game-rooster went as 
if it was a go-as-you-please, and he 
didn’t care if it lasted a year. He didn’t 
seem to take any interest in the 
business, but Bill got excited, and 
by-and-by he got mad. He held his 
head lower and lower and his wings 
further an’ further out from his sides, 
and prodded away harder and harder 
at the ground behind, but it wasn’t 
any use. Jim seemed to keep ahead 
without trying. They stuck to the 
wood-heap towards the last. They 
went round first one way for a while 
and then the other for a change, and 
now and then they’d go over the top to 
break the monotony; and the chaps 
got more interested in the race’ than 


Poet Christopher Brennan, from 
a drawing by Lionel Lindsay. 


I am shut out of mine own heart 
because my Love is far from me 
nor in the wonder have I part 
that fills its hidden empery; 


the wildwood of adventurous thought 
and lands of dawn my dream had won, 
the riches out of Faerie brought 

are buried with our bridal sun; 


and I am in a narrow place 

and all its little streets are cold 
because the absence of her face 
hath reft the sullen air of gold. 


My home is in a broader day 

— sometimes I catch it glistening 
thro’ the dull gate, a flower’d play 
and odour of undying spring; 


the long days that I lived alone, 

sweet madness of the springs I miss’d 
are shed beyond and thro’ them blown 
clear laughter and my lips are kiss’d 


— and here from mine own joy apart 
I wait the turning of the key: 

I am shut out of mine own heart 
because my Love is far from me. 


CHRIS BRENNAN, 1898 
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they would have been in the fight — 
and betted on it too. But Bill was 
handicapped with his weight. He was 


_done up at last; he slowed down till he 


couldn’t waddle, and then, when he 
was thoroughly knocked up, that 
game-rooster turned on him and gave 
him the father of a hiding. 

And my father caught me when I’d 
got down in the excitement, and 
wasn’t thinking, and he gave me the 
step-father of a hiding. But he had 
a lively time with the old lady 
afterwards, over the cock-fight. 

Bill was so disgusted with himself 
that he went under the cask and died! 

Henry Lawson, 1898 
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were merely bad. 
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persistently denied 
The rest of them 
_ prove wey were ea 


| I called the other: mo. ning; | 
of lamentation, 
‘He growled about 
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If] were King 


I would build a marble palace by a patch of 
golden shore; 

I’d hang a reconstructed banker by the 
golden door; 

If anyone said “blanky” in all my wide 
domain 

I’d fine him — and I’d hang the miscreant if 
he blanked again; 

I would build a noble capital beside a river 
wide; 

And white-winged fleets would float upon 
that river’s glassy tide, 

And beauty, art, and culture to this country 
would I bring — 

If I were King. 


On the pavements of my capital none would 
expectorate; 

I’d suspend the man who did so at the city’s 
brazen gate; 

I’d oil the wheels of industry to ease life’s 
toil and fret; 

The income-tax I’d double to pay off the 

Public Debt; 

civil servant’s 

multiplied by three; 

I would send a swift assassin to look up the 
Absentee; 

And from my palace tower his skull would 
dangle on a string — 

If I were King. 


The wages would be 


The arid wastes and deserts I would widely 
irrigate 

(If the person from Kyabram didn’t pay his 
water-rate 

I would hang him in the morning — in the 
morning cool and grey, 


ALEX SASS 1902 
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THE FINAL APPEAL 
BEAT (cadging the price of a plug of 
tobacco): “Don’t be ’ard on a bloke, 
Guv’nor; I ain’t ’ad a smoke for a week; 
been doin’ me seven days ’ard, and Is’pose 
you know wot that is!”’ 


And his bones would be a warning at the 
breaking of the day). 

And he who wrote a drama re a father old 
and bent, 

And a daughter who was Lost, likewise a 
Missing Document 

And a villain with a large cheroot — he’d 
from a gibbet swing — 

If I were King. 


I’d abolish lanes and alleys, and I’d purify 
the slum; 

I would slay the miscreant early who 
compounded bogus rum; 

I would run the country with a single House 
of Parliament; 

On cool evenings I would slaughter him who 
raised the widow’s rent; 

The importer man would moulder in a 
lonesome winding-sheet; 

His belltopper would be jumped upon by 
beggars in the street; 

And many sour and cranky preachers I 
would bury in the Spring — 

If I were King. 

My armed minions would go_ swiftly 
through the highways after dark, 

And the Push would lie at day-break in the 
bye-ways stiff and stark; 

The pigeon-shooting person, and the bookie, 
and the pug 


Would be slain in secret places by the 


~empire’s Public Thug. 

I’d build dwellings for the aged, and the 
widows, and the blind; 

The Outcast and the Orphan would in me a 
father find; 

And homeless dogs would to me as a friend 
and helper cling — 

If I were King. 


He who toiled at evening up a hill in my 
imperial town, 

Might note something like a pumpkin that 
rushed past him going down, 

And he’d know it was the severed head of 
the nefarious gent, 

Who lent money to the poor at several 
hundred pounds per cent. 

And if, when he had breathlessly ascended 
to the top, 

He chanced to find a body lying dead he 
needn’t stop; 

He’d understand it was a sweater, and he’d 
go his way and sing — 

If I were King. 


He who sought to borrow money for the 
development 

Of our “natural resources” 
dungeon pent. 

And the Public Thug would take him who 
made Patent Medicine 

To the sea, and tie a kedge to him, and 
firmly drop him in. 

I’d abolish wooden shanties, broken fences, 
and the like; 

Likewise the evil-minded cove who scorches 
on a bike; 

Also all things that were smellful, ugly, foul 
and mouldering — 

If I were King. 


would be in a 


The blessed light of Heaven — of sun and 
moon and stars — 

Should never shine again on him who 
vended bad cigars. 
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And all who took home liquor, in a bottle or 
a jug, 

Should be bailed up on the highway by the 
empire’s Public Thug; 

If the liquor proved inferior the cash would 
be returned, 

And the hostelry that sold it to a pile of 
ashes burned, 

And the license cast into the tip as an 
infected thing — 

If I were King. 


But at night I hang my crown upon a nail 
fixed in the wall; 

And authors would hold revel within my 
palace hall; 

And bards and sculptors bring the Beer 
from underneath the Throne, 

While intoxicated artists “neath the table 
would lie prone. 

Each man of all that gathering would hold 
his jewelled mug 

With champagne to be replenished by the 
gladsome Public Thug; 

And the shouts of the Bohemians would 
make tower and turret ring — 

If I were King. 
J AMES EDMOND, 1902 


Mulligan ’s S Shanty 


Things is just the same as ever 
On the outer Never-Never, 
And you look to find the stock of liquor 
scanty, 
But we found things worse than 
ordin’ry, | 
And in fact a bit extraordin’ry, 
When myself and Bill the Pinker struck 
the shanty. 
“Shanty,” says you. “What shanty?” 
Why, Mulligan’s shanty! 


I says “Whisky”; Bill says “Brandy”; 
But there wasn’t either handy, 
For the boss was out of liquor in that 
line. 
“Weill, Pil try a rum,” says Billy. 
“Got no rum,” he answers, chilly, 
“But I'll recommend a decent drop o’ 
tine.” 
— “Tine?” says Bill; ‘ 
“Why, eirpenne: YY 


‘what tine?” 


“Blow me blue! !” says Bill the Pinker, 
“Can't yer give us a deep-sinker? 
Ain't yer got a cask o’ beer behind the — 

screen?” 
Bill was getting pretty cranky, 


Say. the landlord. “Why not ny a drop 
0’ sene?”” 
“Sene?”’ says Bill; “what sene?” 
“Why, kerosene!” 


Well, we wouldn’t spend a tanner, 
: But the boss’s pleasant manner 
All our cursing couldn't 

: demolish. 

Says he, “Strike me perpendic’lar 

But you beggars are partic'lar, 

| Why, the squatter in the parlor’s 
_ drinking polish!” 

“Polish?” says Bill, “what polish?’ e 

“Why, furniture -polish! " 

W. T. Gooner, 1898 


easily 
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Sheedy was dying 
Grey as a rising ghost, 

Helpless and dumb; 
This he had feared the most — 

Now it had come; 
Through the tent door, 

Mocking, defying, 
The Thirsty Land lay, 
_ And Sheedy was dying! 


_Why should he ever 

Keep turning, keep turning 

All his thoughts over 
To quicken their burning? 

Why should the North wind speak, 
Creeping and crying? 

— Who else could mourn for him? 
Sheedy was dying! 


ALF VINCENT 1900 


4 
Y ‘ail 
yey f 


*THE HOLY TRUTH” 
BENEVOLENT OLD LADY: “Now, if I give you 
a shilling will you promise me not to 
waste any of it?” 

HOPELESS BILL: “Yes, lady; not a drop.” 


While sands of 


Eternity run 


Hark! A thrush, on a bough, thro’ the leaves 
Lets float his round note to the dome 

Of the world overhead. And the trees 
Shed sweet scented tears on the loam. 


The pale Moon is a maiden that loves, 
And the sea sighs over the sand, 

And the cote it is dumb of its doves, 
And the wings of the world expand. 


And my darling sleeps in the earth 
In silence, awaiting the rain, 

Which will bring her in sweet second birth 
To me, as a lily, again. 


And I, from my cypress-gloomed grave, 
Will rise like a rose in the sun, 

And will throw her my kisses, and wave 
While sands of Eternity run. 


TROUVERE (HUGH McCCRAB), 1901 
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Ay! he had travelled far — 
Homeless, a rover; 

Drunk his good share, and more 
Half the world over; 

So now had ended 
All toiling and trying; 

Out in his tent alone 
Sheedy was dying! 


Never a priest to say 
Where he is going; 
Ah! he shall take the road, 
As he is knowing. 
So! — to his rest — 
And the North wind is crying: 
Who else should mourn for him? 
— Sheedy was dying! 


Kind, in a surly way, 
Somewhat rough-spoken; 

Truth to his fellow-men 
Keeping unbroken; 

With a strong man’s contempt 
For the world and its lying — 

Now, on his bunk alone, 
Sheedy was dying! 


Birds of the Thirsty Land 
In the dull grey ... 

Mist of the even-time 
Floating away... 

Still did the North wind speak, 
Creeping and crying: 

White, with his mouth agape, 
Sheedy was dying! 


JOHN SHAW NEILSON, 1901 


Hugh McCrae (left) and Leon Gellert, a caricature by George Finey. 
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The great White Australian 


James Edmond, 1903-1915 


joined The 


AMES EDMON Bulletin in 
1886 and was editor 
> w- from the beginning of 


1903 until 1915, when 
he left the job because of ill-health. He continued to 
contribute until just before his death in 1933. 

Glasgow-born Edmond came to The Bulletin via the 
Rockhampton Bulletin, wnere he got a job as a reader, 
although all he knew of that calling was learnt in one day 
in a public library. With not much more journalistic 
experience, he came to the Sydney Bulletin and became 
an extraordinarily prolific and versatile journalist. He 
wrote quantities of leading articles — many more than 
his mentor, J. F. Archibald. He founded the Wild Cat 
column, although he had no knowledge of finance when 
he did so. He also wrote many theatre reviews, enough 
short stories to make a collection, and quantities of light 
verse. 

By Edmond’s day William Macleod, who did cartoons 
for the first issue of The Bulletin and who became, at 
Archibald’s invitation, manager in 1887, had financial 
control of the paper. Macleod stayed until 1927. He had 
a great deal to do with the prosperity of the paper and, it 
is said, with its increasing conservatism. 

It was in Edmond’s editorship — on May 7, 1908 — 
that ‘‘Australia for the White Man’’ replaced ‘‘Australia 
for the Australians’ below the masthead. The line 
remained there until the paper was sold to Australian 
Consolidated Press in 1960. In Archibald’s time Edmond 
had had a great deal to do with promoting the idea of 


federation and what shape it should take. He expounded 
his ‘‘no-borrowing”’ financial policies aimed at making 
Australia self-sufficient, although in a fairly narrow way 
by today’s standards. : 

Above all, he expounded his belief in a White Australia, 
a belief which was shared by a great many of. his 
fellow-Australians at that time. 

Edmond’s editorship, coming soon after the 
beginning of a new century, marked a new beginning in 
writing. Henry Lawson continued to submit. work in 
quantities but, sunk as he was in drink and despond, his 
best days had gone. Paterson and most of the Bush 
balladists had finished with Bush themes although 
Charles Souter, ‘a South Australian country doctor, 
continued writing attractive ballads, mainly about small 
settlers, until the 1930s. The redoubtable critic, A. G. 
Stephens, left The Bulletin in 1906 and the Red Page, his 
creation, lost some of its fire and surprise. One or two 
writers, such as John Shaw Neilson, broke off their 
connection with the magazine because of Stephens’ 
departure. 

However, there were many new writers, some of 
whom also did work for the new Bulletin monthly 
magazine, The Lone Hand, first published in 1907 but 
not an outstanding success. Newcomers’ included 
light-verse writers John O’Brien and C. J. Dennis. There 
were also Dorothea Mackellar, David McKee Wright, 
Mary Gilmore, Louis Esson, Hugh McCrae and Jack 
McLaren. The Bulletin could still claim to have 
something near a monopoly of certain types of 
Australian writing. 


James Edmond 
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The shunter 


The engine-bars are splashed and starr’d — 
They've killed a shunter in the yard. 


‘He never seeh how he was struck, 
And he died sudden,” someone said. 
The driver coughed — “That flamin’ 
truck 
Come on the slant and struck him 
dead.” 
The fireman choked and growled “Hard 
luck!” 
As he was carried to the shed. 


The engine whistles short and low 
(His blood is on her “catcher-bars’’). 
We had to let his young wife know . 
His soul had passed beyond the stars, 
Where he will hear no engines blow, 
Nor listen for the coming cars. 


She stared and stared — until he came, 
On four men’s shoulders, up the hill. 
She sobbed and laughed and called his 

name, 
And shivered when he lay so still — 
She had no cruel words of blame — 
She bore no one of us ill-will. 


They’ve washed the rails and sprinkled 
sand. 
(Oh! hear the mail go roaring on!) 
And he was just a railway hand — 
A hidden star that never shone — 
And no ohe seems to understand — 
Her heart is broken! He is gone! 


The engine-bars are cold and hard — 
They've killed a shunter in the yard. 
WILL LAWSON, 1903 


Will Lawson, whose writing covered 
life in Australia and New Zealand. 
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The unburied past 


‘HERE is not a more 
® respectable man _ in 
Northern Victoria than 
Abraham Spoker, Esq., 
Deacon of the Church, 

wees’ = Worshipful Master of 
the i O. L. ., and President of the local 
Reform League. Yet this aggressively 
right-thinking ratepayer can never be 
individually detached from the Abe 
Spoker who, in earlier life, was my own 
fellow-prodigal on the Native Cat 
claim; nor can his ostentatious 
rectitude of walk and conversation 
ever annul the fact that I have seen 
him edge round a tree like a goanna, or 
vanish down a hole like a wombat, 
when his apprehensive eye caught sight 
of the approaching local policeman. 

We held a claim in the forty-foot 
ground on the Native Cat, Golconda 
District, El] Dorado Division. Our two 
mates had just taken the _ track, 
leaving the atmosphere electric with 
their opinion of the whole diggings; 
but our blind confidence in No. 309 
remained unshaken. We even found 
comfort in our mates’ departure; 
though four is a larger number than 
two, a half is more than a fourth. 

After some days spent in coyoting 
good-looking dirt out of pockets in the 
workings below, we cleaned-up for 
about three “weights.” Abe, with this 
gold in his pocket, started for the store 
on the Rocky Lead — where we were 
not owing anything — while I made 
preparations for a square banquet. 

I waited for Abe till midnight, then 
turned in, and went to sleep. When I 
woke in the morning he was in his 
bunk. He handed me the match-box 
containing our gold, and I hurried to 
the Rocky for stores. After breakfast 
he took me into his confidence. 

It appeared that on his way to the 
store Abe had noticed the whole 
population of the Rocky gathered in a 
bunch, and, joining the crowd, had 
found two duly-appointed arbitrators, 
under the supervision of an umpire 
elected by themselves, measuring a 
dead snake to decide a bet. Just then 
the crowd suddenly melted and 
disappeared, and a large hand was laid 
on Abe’s shoulder — the hand of 
Senior-Constable M’Bride. 

M’Bride was stationed at the 
Golconda, about half-a-mile from the 
Rocky, and a mile from the Native 
Cat. The glory of the Golconda had 
long departed, and at this time the 
township consisted chiefly of Mac’s 
quarters, the office of the Mining 
Registrar, and the pub, where the 
fortnightly Court was held. The 
administration of justice at this centre 
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was, perhaps, cumbersome. After the 
sitting of each Court, Mac had to 
communicate by letter with El 
Dorado; and in due tiine a policeman 
would come with a Spring-cart, to 
collect the harvest of transgressors, 
and garner them at El, where they 
would put in their time — seven days, 
or twenty-four hours, or whatever it 
might happen to be. The usual option, 
of course, was a mere matter of form 
and courtesy, aS money was a great 
deal too precious to be wasted in 
payment of fines, even if the culprit, 
through some extraordinary fluke, had 
the requisite amount. 

YT ought also to explain that Mac 
always made a point of having a good 
charge-sheet waiting for the Warden’s 
fortnightly visit. Hence he sustained 
the reputation of a zealous and 
vigilant guardian of law and order; a 
man, in the best sense of the phrase, 
worthy of stripes. But as he was 
strongly averse to the trouble of 
catering for people in gaol, the two or 
three hundred diggers within his 
sphere of influence were welcome to 
make disturbances at pleasure, or 
“sleep it off” anywhere with impunity, 
for the first ten or twelve days of every 
fortnight. These were Mac’s unofficial 
holidays; and he devoted them partly 
to playing cards in the Mining 
Registrar’s office, and _ partly to 
playing quoits at the pub. 

But a trooper’s life is not all poetry; 
the prose came in when the Warden’s 
visit began to cast its shadow before. 
Then Mac put away childish things, 
and shifted himself. Then the careless 
Prince Hal hardened into a _ stern 
potentate whose rule was to play 
strictly for keeps, and shut the gates of 
mercy on mankind. But, though 
inexorable by the very necessities of 


‘his situation, he remained so superior 


to anything like covetousness that his 
procedure was to defer ledgering up his 
takings till the morning of the Court, 
so that, in case of obvious superfluity, 
he could let the overplus loose, with a 
fatherly caution. Mac made many 
friends in this way. 

Now, Abe knew as well as anybody 
that there was a time to mooch and a 
time to watch. He knew also that the 
following Tuesday was Court day, 
when Mac would come _ rejoicing, 
bringing in his sheaves; and he should 
have kept his eyes open when he was 
within the radius of the constabulary 
maelstrom, now beginning its periodi- 
cal spasm of suction. 

It was dark by the time he was 
ushered into Mac’s Chateau d’If. He 
struck a match, and inspected the 
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fortifications. The lock was simply out 
of the question. Ceiling, walls, and 
floor showed a uniform facing of 6 x 1 
hardwood; and, of course, the building 
was weatherboard outside. Stone walls 
do not a prison make in places like the 
Golconda. 

But along the back of the cell, the 
flooring ended with a 3 x 1 board. Abe 
immediately addressed himself to the 
edge of this narrow piece with his 
knife, and soon made an aperture large 
enough to admit the fingers of both 
hands. Then followed the cracking and 
ripping of seasoned messmate, and the 
squeaking of nails drawn slowly from 
the solid, for Abe was a muscular 
Agnostic, and something had to go. 
When sufficient space had _ been 
cleared in one corner of the cell, it was 
an easy matter to bandicoot a hole 
under the back wall, big enough to 


worm through. This done, Abe 
returned home in the dark, as has been 
related. 


The inevitable forest ferns, which 
grow like Jonah’s gourd, but don’t 
perish like that Assyrian vegetable, 
pervaded Mac’s premises so as to hide 
the outlet from observation. But this 
concealment of the depredation, 
though it suited Abe for the time, in 
reality aggravated an offence which 
amounted to nothing less’ than 
constructive contempt of court. The 
crime has a portentous Latin name, 
which I cannot call to mind at the 
present moment. 

Toward midday, on Monday, I was 
scraping a few colors out of the cracks 
of the tom with an old file, when Abe 
called me in a hurried, suppressed 
tone. I looked up, and saw him 
standing on the top slab, inside the 
logging, his head level with the brace. 


“Here, Tom; lower me _ down, 
quick!” 

“But there’s two feet of water on 
the plat.” 


“Never mind! Lower me down!” 

I did so. As I was landing the 
bucket of water which had met him on 
the way, I heard the clatter of a 
horse’s feet behind me, and a stern 
voice demanded:— 

“Who’re ye lowerin’ down that 
shaft, Collins?” 

“Nobody, Sergeant. I’m_ baling. 
Only labor conditions, I’m sorry to 
say. Two of our chaps is gone for 
good.” 

“Fwhere’s Shpawker?”’ 

“Gone away somewhere down the 
Mosquito, to try a bit of shallow 
ground that he’s been laid on to. Any 
message for him?” 

‘““Messidge, is 1d? Messidge, begog! 
May Oi niver sin, bud Oi’d give a 
for-poun’-nawt to git a howlt o’ the 


divil!’” (Here I manfully 
quelled an insidious desire 
to sell Abe for cash.) 
“Gorra, Ojid taich a 
ghassoon loike him to 
disthroy Hur Majesty’s 
flure, the  tundherin’ 
gallusburd!” 

The law-abiding air 
with which I listened to 
this burst of righteous 
choler induced the 
descendant of Irish kings 
to enter into detail. With 
unabated warmth of feel- 
ing and opulence of accent 
he informed me that, on 
Saturday evening, the 
exercise of his duty had 
led to the arrest and 
incarceration of Abe 
for obscene and abusive 
language. He had heard 
sounds in the cell an hour 
or two afterward, but that 
was a usual thing, and he 
had taken no notice, rely- 
ing on the sacredness of 
the institution and the 
strength of the lining 
boards. 7 

“Now, what ought to /. 
be done to an outlaw like 
that?” I demanded with a 
look as expressive as pos- 
sible of strong reproba- 
tion for Abe, and a still 
stronger sympathy with 
his captor. The latter, 
susceptible to blarney as 
any child, presently dismounted and 
sat down on the edge of the receiver to 
fill his pipe. Two considerations 
— Mac’s unusual condescension, and 
the present state of his cell — relieved 
me from immediate fear of arrest; and 
I stood before him in the attitude of a 
Kuropean courtier, whilst he went on 
to disclose the far reaching conse- 
quences which had attended Abe’s 
outbreak. 

Some hours later on the Saturday 
evening (according to Mac’s account), 
one of his constituents, who “wasna’ 
fou,” but just had plenty, had passed 
along the road crooning “Ye Banks 
and Braes” in a manner calculated to 
lead to a breach of the peace; and 
Mac, before going to bed, had rounded 
up this citizen and fined him into the 
cell to keep Abe company. The silence 
of the place at that time had made 
him think his penultimate prisoner 
was asleep. On Sunday, Mac, filled 
with the desire of being his brother’s 
keeper, had gone out into. the 
highways and hedges and compelled 
them to come in. Altogether, during 
the day, he had_ secured = and 
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CONDENSED WARDROBE 

HE: “May I ask what kind of sweets you have in that 
parcel?” 
SHE (well-known in the front row of the ballet): “Oh! They 
are not sweets at all — it’s only my costume for tonight.” 
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warehoused five fairly presentable 
respondents to the charges’ of 
‘Gnsultin’ behavor,’” “drunk an’ 
disorderly,” and ‘“‘tarin’ me uniform” — 
but what was the good? Each captive, 
in rotation, as his eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, had 
simply gone out the back way and 
crept off under cover of the ferns, 
thinking, no doubt, that he had as lief 
have the foppery of freedom as the 
morality of imprisonment. In fact, 
they had their exits and_ their 
entrances, and that was the full scope 
of their experiences for the time being. 
And the sting of the loss lay in the fact 
that Mac knew nothing of his own 
insolvency till he looked in on Monday 
forenoon with a bucket of water and a 
couple of mildewed loaves, and found 
all his pretty ones gone at one fell 
scoot. Then his trained faculties put 
that and that together, and he started 
in search of Abe. 

The ensuing Court was an abject 
failure. Mac grimly reported “pace an’ 
quiteness” throughout his dominions; 
and the Warden had his seventy miles’ 
travelling for two paltry debt cases, 
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both already paid with the foretopsail, 
and one jumping dispute, which was 
amicably settled outside the Court. 

And, though there were several 
competent carpenters amongst Mac’s 
clients, it happened that he never got 
a chance of capturing one of them till 
the next Court day was at his very 
heels, and an arrested civilisation was 
making melancholy atonement for 
default of police arrest. Indeed, the 
whole district seemed in some way to 
lose its grip on Magna Charta whilst 
that cell was closed, pending: recon- 
struction. 

Following upon this profanation, I 
saw Mac more frequently than before, 
and, of course, I almost continually 
saw Abe; but the two were never in 
sight at the same time. Abe’s sin was 
finding him out, and it took him all his 
time to prevent Mac doing the same 
thing in a supplementary way. But the 
relative resources of the two men’s 
positions were so unequal that it was 
easy to guess which of them would tire 
first. 

Three or four weeks of it satisfied 
Abe. His face began to wear a hunted 
look, and the general breaking up of 
his constitution seemed to be but 
poorly balanced by that abnormal 
improvement in sight and _ hearing 
which enabled him to see Mac before 
Mac saw him. It became more and 
more evident that nothing but change 
of scenery would meet his ease; so, 
laying aside all sentiments’ of 
manhood and self-respect, he slunk 
ignominiously back to his paternal 
home, as per well-known parable. It 
was six months since he struck No. 
309, with twenty notes in hand; now 
he left the claim, carrying nothing but 
a rather dirty blanket and _ his 
delinquency. 

Tom Co..ins (JOSEPH FurpuHy), 1904 


1904 


Q DEATH, 


HUGH McCRAE 


Se c Mo Cree 04: 
JUST SAVED HIMSELF 
MICHAEL HINNISEY: “Faith! It’s to sleep 
oi nearly wint. Heaven forbid! An’ me 
insomnia mid’cine to be tuk in two, t’ree 
hours’ time.” 
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Spring song ofa 
bloke 


The world ’as got me snouted jist a treat; 
Crool Forchin’s dirty left ’as smote me 
soul; 
An’ all them joys o’ life I ’eld so sweet 
Isup the pole, |, 
For, as the poit ses, me ’eart ’as got 
The pip wif yearnin’ fer — I dunno wot. 


I’m crook; me name is Mud; I’ve done me 
dash; 
Me flamin’ spirit’s got the flamin’ ’ump! 
I’m longin’ to let loose on somethin’ rash . . . 
Aw, I’m a chump! 
I know it; but this blimed ole Springtime 
craze 
Fair outs me, on these dilly, silly days. 


The young, green leaves is shootin’ on the 
trees, 
The air is like a long, cool swig o’ beer, 
The bonzer smell o’ flow’rs is on the breeze, 
An’, ’ere’s me, ’ere, 
Jist moochin’ round like some poor, barmy 
coot, 
Of ope, an’ joy, an’ forchin’ destichoot. 


I’ve lorst me former joy in gettin’ shick, 
Or ’eadin’ browns; I ’aven’t got the ’eart 
To word a tom; an’, square ’n’ all, I’m sick 
Of that cheap tart 
Oo chucks ’er carkis at a feller’s ’ead 
An’ mauls ’im ... Ar! I wisht that I wus 
dead! ... 


Ther’s little breezes stirrin’ in the leaves, 

An’ sparrers chirpin’ ‘igh the ‘ole day 
long; 

An’ on the air a sad, sweet music breaves 
A bonzer song — 

A mournful sorter choon thet gits a bloke 

Fair in the brisket ‘ere, an’ makes ‘im 
choke... 


Wot is the matter wif me? ... I dunno. 
I got a sorter yearnin’ ’ere inside, 

A dead-crook sorter thing that won’t let go 
Or be denied — 

A feelin’ like I want to do a break, 

An’ stoush creation fer some woman’s sake. 


The little birds is chirpin’ in the nest, 
The parks an’ gardings is a bosker sight 
Where smilin’ tarts walks up an’ down, all 
dressed 
In clobber white. 
An’ ’as their snowy forms goest steppin’ by, 
It seems I’m seekin’ somethin’ on the sly. 


Somethin’ orsomeone — I don’t rightly know; 
But, seems to me, I’m kind er lookin’ for 
A tart I knoo a ’undred years ago, 
Or, maybe, more. 
Wot’s this I’ve 
thing? ... 
Geewhiz! 
Me idee] bit o’ skirt! That’s wot it is! 


*eard them call that 


My ideel tart! ... An’, blime, look at me! 
Jist take a squiz at this, an’ tell me can 
Some square an’ honist tom take this to be 

"Er own true man? 
Aw, Gawd! I'd be as true to ’er. I would — 


As straight an’ stiddy as... Ar, wot’s the 


good? 


Me, that ’as done me stretch fer stoushin’ 
Johns, 
An’ spen’s me leisure gettin’ on the shick, 
An’ ’arf me nights down there, in Little 
Lons., 
Wif Ginger Mick, 
Jist ’eadin’ em, an’ doin’ in me gilt. 
Tough luck! I s’pose it’s ow a man is built. 


It’s ow Gawd builds a bloke; but don’t it 
*urt 
When ’e gits yearnin’s fer this ’igher life, 
On these Spring mornin’s, watchin’ some 
sweet skirt — 
Some fucher wife — 
Go sailin’ by, an’ turnin’ on his phiz 
The glarssy eye — fer bein’ wot ’e is. 


I’ve watched ’em walkin’ in the gardings 
vere — 
Cliners frum orfices an’ shops an’ such; 
The sorter skirts I dursn’t come too near, 
Or dare to touch. 
An’ when I see the kind er looks they 
CATSt... 
Gorstrooth! Wot is the use o’ me, I arst? 


Wot wus I slung ’ere for? An’ wot’s the good 
Of yearnin’ after that ideel tart?... : 
Ar, if a bloke wus only understood! 
"E’s got ’eart: 
"E’s got a soul inside ’im, poor or rich. 
But wot’s the use, when Gawd ’as crool’d 
‘is pitch? 


I tells meself some day I’ll take a pull 

An’ look eround fer some good, stiddy job, 
An’ cut the push fer good an’ all; I’m full 

Of that crook mob! 
An’, in some Spring the fucher ’olds in store, 
Pll cop me prize an’ long in vain no more. 


The little winds is stirrin’ in the trees, 
Where little birds is chantin’ lovers’ lays; 

The music of the sorft an’ barmy breeze... 
Aw, spare me days! 

If this ’ere dilly feelin’ doesn’t stop 

I’ll lose me block and stoush some flamin’ 
cop! : 

DEN (C. J. DENNIS), 1913 


The dryads of 
the blue gums 


The bush has many dryad-bands, and all 
are meet for love, 

From the golden-headed little. maids that 
haunt the wattle-grove 

To those proud, sad-hearted dwellers in the 
sheoaks dark and tall — 

But the dryads of the blue gums are the 
fairest of them all. 


A few are brown as Tongan girls, but most 
are whiter far, 

With a luminous, smooth whiteness, than 
our mortal women are. 

And Oh! the woods are full of them; for 
only yesterday 

I sat alone a little while and watched them 
at their play. 
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Photograph courtesy the Mitchell Library, Sydney. 


Dorothea Mackellar, OBE, 
who died in 1968. 


My trampling through the fern had scared 
them silent, and they drew - 

Around their bodies, slim and pale, their 
filmy scarves of blue 

(But are those soft scarves blue or pink or 
purple, who can say? 

They change beneath our very eyes from 
violet to grey, 

Elusive as that shadow-dance of lavender 
which falls 

From tossing branches, in the spring, upon 
smooth, whitened walls. ) 


But soon those nymphs forgot me quite and 
thought they were alone, 

For they were still and very still but I was 
still as stone; 

So they began to dance again, with milky 
arms upflung 

And murmured magic singing in their own 
sweet unknown tongue. 


Now, blinded with their beauty’s light, how 
can I tell it plain, 

Their swaying, stooping, soaring grace I fain 
would watch again? 

Though close they leaned, their veils 
half-dropped, and I could see their eyes 

That are as green as beryl-stones, as grey as 
rainy skies, 

I cannot bring the wonder home, nor keep it 
clear and free, 

A talisman of green and grey — it fades in 
spite of me. 


At night when all the wild things wake, 
these dryads are not shy 

(They have small need for any sleep, their 
days go softly by). 

Across the clearness of the sky, with small 
pale stars bestrewn, 

Above a silver forest lone there rides the 
naked moon. 

The dryads of the blue gums all are dancing 
in her light — 

Oh wistful, laughing, 
radiantly white, 
Clear let me keep the sight of you to guard 

me as a charm. 
A green and silver talisman to hold my 
heart from harm! 
DOROTHEA MACKELLAR, 1914 


lovely ones, so 


The Sentimental 
Bloke 


VIII — THE PLAY 


‘“‘Wot’s in a name?” she ses ... An’ then she 
sighs, 

An’ clasps ’er little ’ands, an’ rolls ’er eyes. 

‘“‘A rose,” she ses, “be any other name 

Would smell the same. 

Oh w’erefore art you Romeo, young sir? 

Chuck yer ole pot, an’ change yer moniker!” 


Doreen an’ me, we bin to see a show — 

The swell two-dollar touch. Bong-tong, yeh 
know. 

A chair apiece, wif velvit on the seat; 

A slap-up treat. 

The drarmer’s writ be Shakspeare, years 
ago, 


. About a barmy goat called Romeo. 


“Lady, be yonder moon I swear!” ses ’e. 

An’ then ’e climbs up on the balkiney; 

An’ there they smooge a treat, wif pretty 
words, 

Like two love-birds. 

I nudge Doreen. She whispers, ‘“Ain’t it 
grand!” 

’Er eyes is shinin’, an’ I squeeze ’er ’and. 


“Wot’s in a name?” she ses. ’Struth, I 
dunno. 

Billo is jist as good as Romeo. 

She may be Juli-er or Juli-et — 

’E loves ’er yet. 

If she’s the tart ’e wants, then she’s ’is 
queen. 

Names never count ... 
“Doreen!” 


But, ar, I like 


A sweeter, dearer sound I never ’eard; 
Ther’s music ’angs around that little word. 
Doreen! ... But wot was this I starts to say 
About the play? 

I’m off me beat. But when a bloke’s in love 
"Is thorts turns ’er way, like a ’omin’ dove. 


This Romeo ’e’s lurkin’ wif a crew — 

A dead tough crowd o’ crooks — called 
Montague. 

"Is cliner’s push, wot’s nicknamed Capulet, 

They ’as ’em set. 

Fair narks they are, 
back-street clicks, 

Ixcep’ they fights wif skewers ’stid o’ bricks. 


jist lke them 


Wot’s in a name? Wot’s in a string o’ words? 

They scraps in ole Verona wif the’r swords, 

An’ never give a bloke a stray dog’s chance, 

An’ that’s Romance. 

But when they deals it out wif bricks an’ 
boots 

In Little Lon., they’re low, degraded broots. 


Wot’s jist plain stoush wif us, right ’ere, 
today, 

Is “valler” if yer fur enough away. 

Some time, some writer bloke will do the 
trick 

Wif Ginger Mick, 

Of Spadger’s Lane. ’E’ll be a Romeo, 

When ’e’s bin dead five ’undred years or so. 


Fair Juli-et, she gives ’er boy the tip. 
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Ses she: “Don’t sling that crowd o’ mine no 
lip; 

An’, if you run agin a Capulet, 

Jist do a get.” 

"E swears ’e’s done wif lash; 
clean. 

(Same as I done when I first met Doreen.) 


ell chuck it 


They smooge some more at that. Ar, strike 
me blue! 

It gimme Joes to sit an’ watch them two. 

"E’d break away an’ start to say good-bye, 

An’ then she'd sigh. 

“Ow, Ro-me-o!” an’ git a strangle-holt. 

An’ ’ang around ’im like she feared ’e’d bolt. 


Nex’ day ’e words a gorspil cove about 

A secrit weddin’; an’ they plan it out. 

"E spouts a piece about ’ow ’e’s bewitched; 
Then they git ‘itched... 

Now, ’ere’s the place where I fair git the pip! 
She’s ’is fer keeps, an’ yet ’e lets ’er slip! 


Ar! but ’e makes me sick! A fair gazob! 

’E’s jist the glarsey on the soulful sob. 

’"E’ll sigh, an’ spruik, an’ ’owl a love-sick vow 
(The silly cow!) — 

But when ’e’s got ’er, spliced an’ on the 
straight, 

’E crools the pitch, an’ tries to kid it’s Fate. 


Aw, Fate me foot! Instid of slopin’ soon 

As ’e was wed, off on ’is ?oneymoon, 

"Im an’ ’is cobber called Mick Curio, 

They ’ave to go 

An’ mix it wif that push o’ Capulets. 

They looks fer trouble; an’ it’s wot they 
gets. 


A tug named Tyball (cousin to the skirt) 

Sprags ’em, an’ makes a start to sling off 
dirt. 

Nex’ minnit there’s a reel ole ding-dong go — 

"Arf round or so. 

Mick Curio, ’e gits it in the neck. 

“Ah, rats!” ’e ses, an’ passes in ’is check. 


Quite natchril, Romeo gits wet as ’ell. 

“Tt’s me or you!” ’e ’owls, an’ wif a yell 

Plunks Tyball through the gizzard wif ’is 
sword. 

’Ow I ongoored! 

“Put in the boot!” I ses. “Put in the boot!” 

“’Ush!” ses Doreen ... “Shame!” ses some 
silly coot. 


Then Romeo, ’e dunno wot to do. 

The cops git busy, like they allwiz do. 

An’ nose around, until ’e gits blue funk, 

An’ does a bunk. 

They wants ’is tart to wed some other guy. 

“Ah, strike!” she ses. “I wisht that I could 
die!” 


Now, this ’ere gorspil bloke’s a fair 
shrew-’ead. 

Ses ’e, “Ill dope yeh, so they’ll think yer 
dead.” 


(I tips ’e was a cunnin’ sort, wot knoo 
a thing or two.) 

She takes ‘is knock-out drops up in ’er 
room: 

They think she’s snuffed, an’ plant ’er in ’er 
tomb. 


Then things gits mixed a treat an’ starts to 
whirl. 


"Ere’s Romeo comes back, an’ finds ’is girl 
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Tucked in ’er little coffing, cold an’ stiff 
An’ in a jiff 

"E swallers lysol, throws a fancy fit, 
’*Ead over turkey, an’ ’is soul ’as flit. 


Then Juli-et wakes up an’ sees ‘im there, 
Turns on the water-works an’ tears ’er ’air. 
‘Dear love,” she ses, “‘I cannot live alone!” 
An’, wif a moan, 
She grabs ’is little knife, an’ ends ’er cares. 
“Peanuts or lollies!” ses a boy upstairs. 

C. J. DENNIS, 1914 


C. J. Dennis, creator of the immortal 
folk character, the Sentimental Bloke. 


Also... 


The blare of bugles, and men talking 


big; 

And waving flags, and hurried medals 
struck; 

And vinous quarrels, and much corner 
chat, 

And “Rule Britannia” and “Vive 
L’Angleterre,” 

“Advance Australia,” and some heated 
prate 


Of dying for one’s country. This is War. 


Lean babes a-whimper in an unroofed 
house; 

Thin curls of smoke above its blackened 
tree; 

A Something swinging from a pallid 


limb, 

With dangling boots and livid mouth 
agape; 

A blazing hillside and a screaming 
horse 


Gun-tortured on a starlit battlefield; 
Or wounds gangrening in a slow, cold 
rain. 


And someone piling money overseas 

From rotten stores and bayonets made 
of lead; 

And someone praying “Peace” (and 
loading guns), 

And bloated birds of prey, and starving 
men 

And ravished women .. 
War. 


. This ts also 


M. FORREsT?T, 1914 
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The internationals 
at the Café Eff 


IN Melbourne, excellently well 
situated between a lugubrious blue 
church and a tombstone yard full of 
granite angels, is all that piece or 
parcel of land containing 2 roods 3 
perches, and bearing the gloomy 
double front, the long, rambling din- 
ing-room and the asphalt yard of the 
Café Eff. The scenery in the yard is 
of asphalt and bricks, with a large, old 
weepful willow tree left centre, and a 
bit up stage. This willow tree has an 
intermission of ten minutes in its 
trunk, and the frugal Italian holders 
have wiped out the invading pest by 
filling the rift with cement — as they 
keep those 500-year-old olive trees 
alive with cement and bands of iron on 
the road to Monte Amiata, first 
turning after Archidosso, between the 
cemetery and Santa Fiora walls. 

There is a pianola there and a 
piano, a mandolin with a_ black 
moustached Spanish attachment, and 
a very plump, very _ black-eyed, 
ever-laughing woman who uses the 
mandolin’s “tink-a-tank” as accom- 
paniment. 

Minnie and Winnie, eight Italians, 
four Australians, a Servian, a librarian 
and an oil merchant made up the 
party the other night. The librarian 
was interested in war literature. One 
of the Australians — by name Oscar — 
was benevolently drunk, so that he 
ordered wine for all men, friends, 
strangers and _ pilgrims, carefully 
ignoring the fact that his funds were 
limited to one and fourpence and a 
rupee. 

He was a hard-faced man with a 
perpetual and good-humored grin 
which did not leave his face even when 
he passed deadly insults to the fish-oil 
merchant who, in the East End of 
London, had been a great flag-flapping 
patriot, and had killed Kruger several 
times by tearing the English language 
to pieces with his loose mouth. This 
patent sneak, slant-eyed as a Pong, 
found his marvellous dignity stricken 
to death early in the meal. In a new 
accession of patriotism he _ had 
requested the company to sing the 
‘““Marseillaise,” and in the event Oscar 
had ruled him out of order for that he 
had sung the immortal music of 
Rouget de Lisle with the well-known 
English translation of the words, 
which are: — 

Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! 
Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! 
Ra! Ra! Ra! 


Linguistic ignorance being thus 


attacked, the fish-oil merchant 
departed, sorely wounded in the 
vanity. 


“Squibkins, the Village Fatsmith, 
leaves us,” said Oscar. “Now we will 
let her go! Give’s another bottle of 
wine — two bottles of wine, Angelico.” 

“Si, Signore.” 

“Bring four bottles er wine!”’ 

“Si, Signore.” 

‘“Righto! Vass 
gratata, Billski.” 

“My name,” said the Servian, as he 
passed the grated cheese, “is nodt 
Beelski.” 

‘“'Tomski, then! Give me a bit of 
that salame, 'T‘omski.”’ 

“My name ees nodt Tomski — but I 
will the sossich pass.” 

“Well, Maryanski, then. Thanks. 
Put a bottle over by Maryanski, my 
little angel. Luck, Maryanski.” 

“The fortificazione off Firenze,” 
said one of the Italians, with his hands 
on the table and his vertically-held 
knife and fork making a fascine to 
guard his meat, “is of much aitch. He 
is builded by Mickel Angiolo — he is so 
wide, so largs, so much high above the 
gardens extra mura. It is so — it shall 
be. If the Tedeschi shall come to 
Firenze — eh! belle piese, Firenze — he 
will himself be tired before he shall 
take the fortificazione.” 

“Milano,” said another, “shall be 
the place more beautiful. Oh, belle 
Milano! belle citta!” 

“Give’s two more 
beautiful little angel!” 

“Si, Signore.” 

“Make it four bottles!”’ 

“Si, Signore.” 

“Drink up, lads! Now Minnie, sing 
about Spring unclosing, and [ll 
unclose another bottle. Pipe her up, 
Minnie — let her go! Sing seconds, 
Winnie! What did God give you that 
beautiful voice for?” 

The plump woman sang it softly 
with her eyes fixed immovably on the 
cruet, as if the words were printed 
there. When she finished Angelico 
returned from the little cellar with 
the wine, and Vincenzo, the old, 
white-moustached, blue-eyed, cheerful 
Piedmontese began to talk about 
fighting with Garibaldi, his eyes 
brightening and then glazing as the 
wine got in its work on him. 

“Ah! the fighting! With Garibaldi 
in Calabria — the fighting! Never have 
I been so dangerous and so pericoloso 
of my life, than it is in the fighting.” 

His friend interrupted him. “I have 


the formaggio 


bottles, my 
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seen you so more pericoloso in 
Daylesford when you are half a tight 
an’ turn the tap of the wine casks in 
the cellar so that you wife find you up 
to you ankle in the spilled hock wine. 
That time your life is pericoloso, 
certamente.” 

“Ja! It is nothing. It is in Calabria 
with the Garibaldi — shoot! shoot! 
shoot! sempre the shoot — kill stranger 
— forestieri — you have not been 
introduce, you know him not, yet you 
kill him! Ecco! So 1s.” 

“Is it not that the Tedeschi shall 
lose their warship in the Nord Sea? Is 
it not? Say no? Perche shall the Banco 
di Inghilterra charge so litt-el — so 
littel for the monna of exchange?” 


“I’d pay anything for money,” said 
Oscar, “anything. I’d even give Minnie 
away to a pirate if I could get a tenner 
by doing it. Fill ’em up, boys! Drink 
with me! Angelico?” 

“Si, Signore,” with a suggestion of 


eagerness. 

“Three more bottles of wine, 
Angelico.” 

“Si, Signore,” said without any 


enthusiasm. 

“But if the German shall lose the 
warship in the Mare du Nord why 
shall the Bourses of Londra and of 
Parigi be not unclose? Why shall they 
make for the ower of debt a 
moratorium?” 

“For the saf-ety of poor pipple,” 


NORMAN LINDSAY 


1906 


"German Charlie tells me them strangers are on good gold.” 
Don’t yer b’lieve it, Bill. They worn’t up at the pub larst night.” 
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replied Vincenzo. “So that poor pipple 
shall not lose all the dam mortgagee.” 

“Good enough, too,” said Oscar, his 
eyes glazing as his ears listened to the 
music of the wine, saying “gurgle, 
gurgle! pop!” from the bottle-neck to 
the glass, “Pro — pro — oh, damn it! 
Pro-teck the poor with the morahora- 
torium.” 

“T hope the war shall not come to 
Milano! or Venezia — oh! so beautiful! 
so belle piese Milano — mos’ 
beauteefull city in the world.” 

“No! No! Firenze!” 

“Roma.” 

“Paris.” 

“Torino.” 

“Footscray,” gurgled Oscar. “Nurra 
borellerwine, Angelico mio.” 

“Si... Signore.” 

“Milan — mos’ beauteefull.” 

“No. Paris — or Vienna.” 

‘““No — Roma.” 

“No, no. Firenze.” 

“Excuse,” said the Servian, 
depositing two chop bones in the 
librarian’s plate. ‘“‘Excuse! Not 
Parees, not Wien, not Milano, not 
Rom, not Foreen, not Flor-ence, not 
the Footerscray. There is but one 
beautiful city of the world — it is my 
city — the so beautiful su-pairb city of 
Belgrard.” 

‘“Belgrade!”’ echoed Oscar, drunken- 
ly and with differentiations. “That’s 
where they kill all the dam kings an’ 
queens — that’s a city of ass-ass-ass- 
ass — oh, damn it — ass-assinators!”’ 

“By Gott!” said the Servian. “You 
shall not say my beauteeful Belgrard 
is city of asasseen. Servia, my 
countree, keep armee — pay armee — 
give armee the foods. Why shall they 
pay armee, feed armee, give armee the 
clothes of soldiers but that is that the 
armee shall kill pipple? So?” 

“Ecco!” 

“But if it ees that there shall not be 
pipple to be killed, it is that the armee 
shall do no work. Earn not the 
waitches. So the armee is loafere. So! 
It is arrainch-ed that the armee shall 
get the worrk; kill the King Alisandre 
and the Queen Dragh. So! Good! The 
King he is not king, but toy — the 
Queen she is not queen, but servante 
that Alisandre shall give’ the 
promotement. She is but donna della 
monde, and he is toy — found offen by 
police in house of assassination — the 
house of ill-famine. So the armee is 
told to kill Dragh and Alisandre.” 

“But,” gurgles Oscar. “Why did 
you asinate the King?” 

“T tell you just this time — he is toy 
— armee has not the work — so we say 
to armee, kill Alisandre.” 

“But look here, damn it, old 
toucher! Why did you — why did you 
as — why did you asinate the 
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Ki-queen? Asserme — 
that?” 

“Did I not tell! That Dragh is not 
queen but servante promote to be 
donna della monde? So the armee kill 
Alisandre — then kill Dragh. It is not 
murder — it is execution. The king 
belong to the pipple, the armee to the 
pipple — bofe is the property of the 
pipple — an’ the pipple order one 
property to execute the other.” 

“But, look here! That’s all very fine 
and large. See! But why did you 
asinate — the — the — Why did you 
asinate the — the quink?”’ 

“We are exycutors — not asasseen — 
we kill — it is our right. 

“Yes, you kill,” said Vincenzo. “It is 


answer me 


not busyness of us, but most 
beauteeful citta of the world is 
Milano! Ah! the cattedrale, the 


Galleria Umberto, the Poldo Pezzoli, 


the Salon of the Caryatides! Ah! 
bellezza.” 
‘“Belgrard,” said the Servian 


stubbornly, as he folded his napkin, “‘is 
the most beauteeful of the world. Ah! 
if but I could make the return — see 
my beauteeful Belgrard and my 
mother before she die. But I cannot — 
no! my friends! No!” 


“Editeur — of five newspapere — 
two newspapers Socialeest, two 
Anarcheest, one Republicaine. If I 
should back return to Belgrard I will 
get seex year in the prison — one year 
for each newspapere — one year for 
myself.” 

He rose and left the table; the 
others followed him. Oscar of the 
glazed eye dozed among his many 
bottles. 

“How much?” said Oscar, fingering 
one and fourpence and a rupee. 

Angelico made up Falstaff’s bill of 
costs on the back of an envelope and 
gravely announced the total as one 
pound one shilling. 

‘“Whassat?”’ 

“Twelve bottel wine, eighteen 
shilling; four vermout, one shilling; 
two fernet branca — litt-el glass, afeter 
dinnaire — sixpens; dinnaire, one 
shilling and six pens. Total, one pound 
one shilling.” 

“T say, I on’y got that, ole chap.” 

“What? One shilling four pens an’ 
one rupee — no good here. You are 
lofaire. What you mean? By 
Cristoforo Colombo, now I shall send 
the poleece.” 

Oscar breathed heavily upon him 


“But for why?” and uttered a terrible threat. 

“In Belgrard I am redacteur.” “If you insul’ me,” he said very 

“Wass that?” grandly, “I’ll just stay here in y’r dam 
D.H. SOUTER 1912 


“a 


THE LOST ONES 
“’m going home!” —“So’mI!” 
“Where d’y live?” — “IT forget!” 
So d’I!” —“Let’s go home together!” 
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place an’ wait till those larrikins come 
over, and then I'll sing the ‘Watch on 
the Rhine’.” 

“Here! For the Love of God, 
mistaire — you go away. Never mind 
the fernet; never mind the vermouth; 
never mind the twelve bott-el; give me 
the shilling, fourpence for dinnaire.” 

“T won’t, there! [ll give you the 
dashed rupee. Take it — now — or I'll 
sing ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’ right 
now!” 

“For God’s sake give, then — an’ 


go.” 
“There’s the rupee. For the drinks 
I’ve declared a mora-hora-torium. The 
larrikins are all coming over here. Go 
in and sing the ‘Marseillaise’.”’ 

He lurched down the street as the 
Patriots came to _ destroy’ the 
kindliness of men. Angelico, muttering 
“Per Baccho! I wish he is caught for 
German spy,” put the “Marseillaise”’ 
record in the pianola: — 

Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! 

Ra! Ra! Ra! Ra! 

Ra! Ra! Ra! 
sang the Patriots in Footscray 
French; or that which is worse, the 
English of South Yarra. 


RANDOLPH BeEpForp, 1914 


Cut-throat Alley 


A fiddler was Guido, dark and small, 
He lived, where pushes rally, 

In a weatherboard hovel, about to fall, 

With leaky roof and rotten wall, 
Alone, in Cut-throat Alley. 


He met a maid, she looked divine, 
Madonna of the ballet, 

He bowed, he asked her out to dine, 

Gave her flowers, and a bottle of wine, 
Red wine, in Cut-throat Alley. 


Oh, she was fine, and she was fair, 
A lily of the valley, 

With innocent eyes and red-gold hair; 

He loved; and he lodged her then and there, . 
His joy, in Cut-throat Alley. 


Next when he strummed flash kens within, 
A slave chained to the galley; 

Operas, rag-time — through the din 

He pined, till he cased his violin, 
For his “piece” in Cut-throat Alley. 


And he smiled last night at the drizzling 
rain, 
Though forth he had to sally, 
And smiling, peered through his window- 
pane 
A man stole out of the narrow lane 
By the back, in Cut-throat Alley. 


Now round the door they grin and gloat, 
Julia’s neighbors pally, 
And “D’s” walk in and make a note; 
For the Dago cut her traitor throat 
Last night, in Cut-throat Alley. 
LOUIS ESSON, 1914 
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The decline of the Bush 


Samuel Henry Prior, 1915-1933 


was primarily a_ financial 
journalist. He joined the 
paper in 1903, having 
been editor of the 


NSE Barrier Miner at Broken 
Hill at the age of 21. He 


came to The Bulletin as finance editor when James 
Edmond moved into the editor's chair on Archibald’s 
retirement. Prior became assistant editor in 1912 and 
editor on Edmond’s retirement in 1915. In 1914, Archibald 
sold out his shareholding in the company to Prior. When 
William Macleod retired as managing director in 1927, 
Prior took over that job as well as the editorship until his 
death in 1933. From 1927 until 1960, the Prior family had 
financial control of The Bulletin. 

Prior had some of the versatility of Edmond. He wrote 
verse and short stories but does not seem to have taken 
these efforts with great seriousness. Mainly he was 
concerned with the smooth running of the paper and the 
company. But he was a _ sufficiently sympathetic 
sub-editor to satisfy the notoriously prickly Henry 
Lawson. He controlled the policies of the paper but 
leaders in his time were often the work of a committee. 

The Bulletin was now a more sedate and settled 
paper; so was Australia a more sedate and settled place. 
As the Bush, which The Bulletin had in part created, 
declined in importance, the cities spread. Early Bulletin 
writers had often lived within a couple of blocks of the 
paper's offices and had pursued some_ sort of 
bohemianism. Now the staff lived in the suburbs and 
carefully pruned their mortgages and their roses. By the 
1920s, the suburbs were the same sort of subject for 
cartoonists as the swaggies and squatters had been a 
generation before. 


S. H. Prior 


The paper was now noticeably more conservative in 
politics although there is evidence that S. H. Prior in his 
youthful days as a Barrier journalist was a friend and 
supporter of the struggling trade unions. His Bulletin was 
as staunchly for White Australia as Edmond’s had been. 
Otherwise, it mulled over Australia’s seemingly insoluble 
problems: endless payments of interest to London for 
loans long since spent, the lack of secondary industry, 
the dryness of the continent, the massive problems of 
defence and related subjects. 

S. H. Prior undoubtedly had more than the average 
finance writer's Knowledge of and love for writing. He 
began The Bulletin’s novel contests in 1928 and 1929 
when, as he predicted, the country was on the verge of 
depression. This showed courage and got results. The 
first contest attracted 536 manuscripts, the second, 275. 
Prizewinners included Marjorie Barnard and Flora 
Eldershaw, Katharine Susannah Prichard and Vance 
Palmer. 

After A. G. Stephens left, there was a succession of 
Red Page editors in Prior’s time, the longest-lasting 
being Irishman David McKee Wright. In the 1920s, there 
was an interesting series of pieces by Christopher 
Brennan on a variety of world literary figures. Young 
writers whose names appeared in the Red Page in the 
1920s included Kenneth Slessor, Brian Penton, Alice 
Jackson and Norman Lindsay’s son, Jack. By 
coincidence, the _ first three later worked for 
Consolidated Press, Slessor as leader writer, Penton as 
editor of the Daily Telegraph, and Jackson as editor of 
the Australian Women’s Weekly. There were also 
reviews, by Vance and Nettie Palmer, Louis Esson and 
others, of some of the newest writing by people such as 
T. S. Eliot, James Joyce and Virginia Woolf. 


Photograph courtesy the 
Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
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Prisoner of war 


O talking in the ranks 
there!” shouted the 
dusty sergeant as 
the weary lines of 
men tramped along 
the hot bush road. 
They were between 

their khaki-clad guards — Germans on 

their way to the concentration camp, 
where they would be interned until the 
war was over, and naturally they 
weren't elated at the prospect. Oc- 
casional sullen mutterings were over- 
heard by the sergeant in charge of 
the guard, and as the road was lonely 
and the evening drawing in, he didn’t 
feel too comfortable about it. An 
escape, easy enough under the cir- 
cumstances, would probably blight his 

chances of promotion — and he was a 

very ambitious non-com. 

“That man there in the first rank — 
stop talking!” The dark man _ in 
question — “one of them sneakin’, 
dangerous cows,” the sergeant had 
mentally labelled him — tossed his 
head impatiently, clenched his fists, 
and walked on. Ever since they had 
started, two long hours ago, the fellow 
had been working himself up into 
a passion and trying to make 
inflammatory speeches in his own 
language. On two or three occasions he 
had actually tried to remonstrate in 
broken English with the sergeant 
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himself — a liberty which was fiercely 
resented with bloodthirsty threats. 

Tramp — tramp — tramp — tramp! 
On they trudged in a cloud of dust and 
flies. The sullen, unarmed men in plain 
clothes in the centre of the road, and 
the brown men of the guard with rifles 
slung striding on either side in the 
shadow of the trees. 

“Private Hammond. Tell that man 
to shut up!” 

The soldier nearest the old offender 
passed on the sergeant’s shouted 
command in a good-natured growl. 

“Cut it out, Number Four! It don’t 
do no good!” 

The man addressed spat some sort 
of reply over his shoulder. 

“That'll do!” shouted the soldier. 
“You ’eard wot I said! Cut it out!” 

A shrug of the shoulders, and the 
garrulous one relapsed into moody 
silence. 

“If all Germans was like you,” 
soliloquised the footsore guard, “this 
job wouldn’t be worth ’avin’!”’ 

And the column went stolidly on in 
silence, as though its destination was 
the Last Judgment and it possessed 
grave doubts about the chances of its 
collective soul. 

It’s a long march that has no halt. 
A quarter of an hour after the 
dark-haired prisoner had been warned 
for the very last time the concen- 
tration camp was reached, and the 
dispirited prisoners were marched in, 
lined up and delivered by the sergeant 
to superior authority with all due 
solemnity. The cool, collected officer, 
who had just come from an afternoon 
rest and had all his wits about him, 
ran his eye over the military waybill 
which had been presented to him by 
the sergeant, totted up the number of 
names mechanically, and then tallied 
the dusty squad. A shadow of doubt 
seemed to pass over his face, and he 
audited the consignment again. The 
shadow of perplexity deepened. 

“Sergeant!” 

“Yessir?” 

“By your list, Sergeant, you should 
only have twenty-two men. There are 
twenty-three in the batch! Seems to be 
a mistake somewhere.” 

From the waiting ranks came a 
heart-cry of distress. 

“Ah-h, Signor Captain! 
moment, if you pliss. I —” 

“Silence in the ranks!” thundered 
the sergeant. 

The irrepressible 
collapsed again. 

“Who is that man?” snapped the 
captain. 

“T don’t know his name, sir, but he’s 


One-a 


“dark bloke” 


been a bit of a trouble all the way — 
can’t keep him quiet, sir.”’ 

‘“What’s the matter with him?” 

“T don’t know exactly, sir. But I 
think he’s one of the argifying sort.” 

The captain ran his eye along the 
ranks. “Fall out, Number Four — yes, 
you with the grievance.” 

Number Four stepped out at once 
and stood writhing with anticipation. 

“Well — what’s your trouble?” 

The formal invitation issued, 
Number Four fairly burst and bubbled 
over with soft, liquid speech. ‘Ah, 
Signor Captain, I am-a no dir-rty 
German, ah-h no! I am Italiano! I 
sella the ica-crim an’ make beeg profit 
till this fool-soldier he see me away 
from my car-rt an’ say ‘Fall-a in you! 
Falla in there!’ an’ I think-a no har-rm 
at all, an’ I falla in, an’ — ah, my God 
— we march an’ we march, an’ every 
time I try-a to tell heem he say ‘Shoot 
up, you!’ an’ this othair man he say 
‘Cut it out!’ an’ we march an’ we 
march, an’ all the time I am thinking 
‘My poor ica-crim! I shall not see you 
again!’ an’ I try to tell heem I will losa 
all my ica-crim, an’ he only say ‘Shoot 
up!’ alla the time to-ah me — 
Italiano!” He_ stretched imploring 
hands to the officer. “Oh-h-h!” 

The sergeant choked, wrenched his 
eyes off the squad and spat in the dust 
where his pride lay bleeding. 

KODAK (ERNEST O’FERRALL) 1915 


Promotion 


“SIT down, Slithers,” said the general 
manager of that enormously wealthy 
firm, Trusts Amalgamated, as, filled 
with nervous dread and dire fore- 
bodings, I entered, in obedience to 
a tap on the bell, his cosy and 
sumptuous private office. 

“As boy and man, Slithers, you 
have been with us about sixteen and a 
half years, I think?” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, my legs trem- 
bling. 

_ “And we have found you at all 
times attentive to your duties, 
Slithers, even when tempted by street 
processions and sounds of revelry 
outside the office to be entirely 
otherwise.” 

“Yes, sir,” I assented, modestly. 

“You differ noticeably, Slithers, 
from the rest of our employees, most 
of whom seem to regard the office as a 
sort of social club,” continued the 
g.m., almost managing to smile, but 
restraining himself in time. “You 
appear to be tireless, Slithers. You 
work all day. You are an earnest 
fellow; not one of those who leave 
immediately the clock strikes and 
forget their work until the next day. 
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You often le awake at night, I am 
sure, thinking things over.” 

“Yes, sir, often,” I answered. 

“And only the fact that this office 
closes at five o’clock prevents you, 
Slithers, from working all night as well 
as all day!” 

“Of course, sir, yes,” I stammered. 

“You do not stay away from work, 
on the pretence that you are ill, in 
order to go fishing, nor do you steal 
away for an hour or two at a time in 
the morning with a newspaper or 
magazine concealed beneath your 
waistcoat, as certain other members of 
our staff are in the habit of doing. You 
are very conscientious, Slithers. You 
love work. You are _ industrious, 
persevering and efficient; an _ in- 
genuous fellow, unafflicted by that 
precocious pessimism so_ prevalent 
nowadays among young men who have 
to work for a living. You neither drink, 
smoke nor swear, and when you leave 
the office — most reluctantly — work 
being over for the day, you go straight 


home. At least, I hope you do, 
Slithers.” 

“Yes, sir, always,” I replied, 
blushingly. 


“In short, Slithers,” continued the 
g.m., “you are the ideal employee, the 
kind of employee, if I may say so, that, 
with the exception of yourself, we 
have looked for all the years that we 
have been in business. But in vain, 
Slithers, always in vain.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,’ 
with a pleased smile. 


’ I said 


The watcher at the: 


dance 


| Laok how she ginice across the 
floor, 
_Forgetful of each minute as it dies. 
She does not see me standing by the 
i door, 2 
Watching an alien life with anguished 
eyes. | _ 
And so_ she toirts. blue-ribboned, : 
wondrous fair, __ 
Nor feels the nearness of the terrible 
note - 
That ends the dance, when fevered 
| handswilltear _ . 
Her little heart, and fierce es find her 
throat. : 


y me 


Here from the dovbnces where the grey . 
_ windswhine, . | 
T see swift powdered arms, ha 
ince, — 
And steadfast choosing eyes s that wait 
_and shine; 
And so I turn and wander rom ‘th 2 
place, : - 
Not knowing that the fiercest eyes are 
ES mine, ee oe 
Or why the lithe night shudders | in m 
ie : 
LEON GELLE 


“And though I am the general 
manager, Slithers, and receive a 
thousand a year, while you are merely 
one of the slaves,” he continued 
affably, “I realise, nevertheless, that 
your essential needs are no different 
from mine. You would like to dress 
well, Slithers, like me. You would like 
to live where you could breathe fresh 
air instead of dust. You would like 
to be able to spend a shilling, some- 
times, on an evening’s entertainment, 
without having to walk several sec- 
tions night and morning all the rest 
of the week. You would like, no doubt, 
to marry and become the father of a 
very large family, Slithers. You would 
like to possess a gramophone as well, 
and an allotment of land somewhere 
for your reclining years, and to bank a 
little money now and then. Am I right, 
Slithers, in thinking that you would 
like to do these things?” 

“Yes, sir, quite,” I 
fervently. 

“Then you can commence doing 
them from next Friday afternoon,” 
said the g.m. with another miss-fire or 
still-born smile, “for we have decided 
to advance you, Slithers. Wishing to 
prove ourselves your friends, we have 
decided to raise your salary to the 
minimum prescribed by law for the 
kind of work that you are engaged 
upon.” 

There are times when one is only 
able to control oneself with the very 
greatest difficulty. 


answered 


Les Rosinson, 1919 
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Poetic licence 


WHEREAS apprenticeship to Verse 
Is at its best a ticklish venture, 

I’ll take a tolerant Muse to nurse, 
As herein witness the Indenture:— 


INDENTURE 
I, KENNETH SLESSOR, of uncertain mind, 
And hereinafter named as the CONTRAC- 
TOR, 
Having this moment duly sealed and signed 
High bond with my Parnassian benefac- 
tor, 


Do vow to keep (for some convenient time) 
All Items of the MUSE’ stipulation, 

PROVIDED ALWAYS that to wrench a rhyme 
I may employ my own interpretation. 


The MUSE in turn (as will by this transpire) 
Doth vow by all the Gods and Little 
Fishes 
To help the said CONTRACTOR twang the 
Lyre, 
PROVIDED he respects her stated wishes. 


IN PROOF WHEREOF these presents do appear, 
(Signed) KENNETH SLESSOR and (by 
proxy) THALIA; . 
This 1st of April, goodness knows the year, 
At Kirribilli, New South Wales, Australia. 


ITEM.— 
The said CONTRACTOR shall, on no excuse, 
Write anything without he introduce 
Upon a most precarious verbal] stilt 
The word “Lilt.” 
As, for example, the following sample: 


“The loving lilt of laughing life 

And the laughing Jit of living love, 
All with alliteration rife, 

I could permute as the aboye, 
And lilt them round about again, 

To the lilting last of factorial n.”’ 


ITEM.— 
The said CONTRACTOR shall at every 
chance 
Delight in such Poetic Elegance, 
Such Nice embodiment of the Genteel, 
And such reel 
Extravaganza, as in the stanza: 


“Oh, the balmy wet dewdrops bespangled 
the sward, 
And an odorous zephyr breathed over the 
dale, 
And the reeds of the meads danced about in 
the ford, 
To the prance of the prawns (circumstan- 
tially stale) 
And the smells of bluebells in the sweet 
balmy dells 
Were wafted like onions and fips in the 
gale. 
(Though exactly what ‘dales,’ 
so on may be 
I have no more idea than a petrified 
flea.)”’ 


‘meads,’ and 


ITEM.— 
The said CONTRACTOR shall in every case 
Pen bilious lyrics to the Populace, 
And preach the (Copyright) Doctrine of 
the Smile 
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On each dial, 
As you may see in the following paean: 


“Keep a smiling face, lad, whatever be the 
sky, 

Sme-ile about the place, lad, and never 
murmur Die, 

Whatever be the weather, let us all sme-ile 
together, 

Let us all with a 


sme-ile together, 


(Copyright) Smile, 
In the callow, hollow, Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
style.” 


KENNETH SLESSOR, 1919 


Another poet-journalist, Ken Slessor was 
a member of the “Bohemians” group. 


Of language 


How now, Horatius! Hath language hours? 
Sleeps it awhile, to wake again renewed, 
As chrysalids pupate the many-hued? 


Or aging, man-like, hath it mellowed 
powers? 

Sometimes (I dream) language, like Time, 
devours 


The end that earliest it urgent wooed, 

Changing its dandling to still stranger brood 

As flowers will change to seed, and seed to 
flowers! 


Mary Gilmore, Dame Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 
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And this crude speech of ours we use to-day, 

Crude as new must, Time-ripened may seem 
fine 

As anything we heard great Sidney say, 

Or Shakspeare plunder from the muses 
Nine; 

While future times may, even here, unpack 

All that these few poor words, so halting, 
lack! 


II 
Flower turns to seed, and seed returns — a 
flower. 
One seed makes many flowers, one flower 
much seed. 


Thus from a word shall mighty thinking 
breed, 

And single thoughts to words increase the 
dower. 

Are not all words old thought new-set to 
power, 

Late-visible where we, late-come, may read, 

Losing in them the habit of the weed, 

And climbing where, unlearned, we still 
must cower? 


Speak not of history in stone! For I 
Can show you history written deeper yet — 
The simple words nor youth nor age forget, 
Passed lip to lip as centuries went by; 
The caravans of years these leave behind, 
Shards from which man made ladders for 
the mind. 
MARY GILMORE, 1919 


The adventurer 


Over my soul the wind of adventure is 
blowing. 
(Oh, the vast sweep of the sky where the 
newly-born moon 
Hangs like a silver knife, symbol of beauty 
and peril, 
And all the unrisen stars will attend on 
her soon! ) 


Wonder at wait on my right hand and 
wonder before me, 
Terror, and danger and loveliness blinding 
as flame; 
Abysses of death and of night, and the 
summits of living 
Where the heart shudders and blooms at 
the breath of a name. 


Downward they plunge — the sheer, sable 
gulf of disaster; 
Upward they soar — the _ starpointed 
heights of desire. 
Life is a precipice-pathway, though we walk 
blinded, 
And the strong wind of adventure blows 
by us like fire. 


All the wild hooves of all time sweep past on 
its blowing — 
Flight and pursuit and the screaming of 
valkyrie steeds; 
Reek of fired cities, altar-smoke, incense 
and slaughter; 
Savour and sound of an infinite wreckage 
of deeds. 


Mighty emotions that soar like shadowy 
eagles, 
Hazards that crouch in the pathway, like 
leopards at wait — 


Oh, was there ever a beauty like these, or a 
peril, 
Here, where the path climbs the knees of 
blind wonderful Fate! 


Blind? Though the eyes are blank as a 
marble-hewn idol’s, 
Though the cold, unseen hands move like 
hands groping in sleep, 
That which made Fate is behind it, sleepless 
and living; 
That which drew life, death and love from 
its infinite deep. 


Why should we fear It, we, the adventurers, 
faring 
Upward ’twixt wonders and glooms where 
the wind from the past 
Blows like blown flame towards the future? 
We from its wisdom 
Came forth like all things and there shall 
return at the last. 
DULCIE DEAMER, 1920 


The Old 
Ten-Twelve 
Shebang 


She never had no side-doors, and she never 
had no screen, 

Such things were not invented when they 
built that old machine; 

The paint is none too clever, and her lines is 
none too flash, 

She’s ugly as a bag of mice with that 
four-cornered dash; 

Her back seat’s like a pulpit, and her hood’s 
no masterpiece, 

She’s knock-kneed in the hind wheels, and 
her dif. is leakin’ grease; 

And every dead-beat motor yarn, as fur as I 
can see, 

Is trotted out by some durned goat, and 
tacked on her and me. 

The cove that drives the limousine that’s 
standin’ by the kerb 

(A “thirty” job with wire wheels and 
finishin’s superb), 

He wears a cute, sarcastic sort of damned 
annoyin’ smile 

To hear me chug along on three, mis-firin’ 
all the while; 

But, ’struth, he’ll be a hen-roost lookin’ silly 
in the sun 

Before he notches up the miles that this ’ere 
car has done. 

We've scoured the bush from end to end, 
together, her and me, 

And sampled every sort of road from 
Hillston to the sea. 

I’ve filled her up with mountain snow to 
keep her rady cool, 

And boiled her dry in black-soil mud along 
be Carrathool. 

From Bega out to Broken Hill, from Forbes 
to Dederang, 

They’ve heard of Lightnin’ Charlie and the 
Old Ten-Twelve Shebang. 


“Lightnin’ Charlie’! Spare me days, but 
give a bloke his due, 

For Charlie earned the moniker when that 
old truck was new. 
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The first car in the district, lad! You should 
have seen the fuss 

The evenin’ Charlie hit the town a-drivin’ 
that there ’bus! 

You should have seen the mob go mad! You 
should have heard the noise — 

The tootin’ horn, the wild delight of all the 
dogs and boys! 

At every window in the street you’d see a 
head appear, 

The thirsty blokes at Mrs Flynn’s ran out 
and left their beer. 

This joker in the limousine, with all his 
swank and power, 

He don’t know what it’s like to be the hero 
of the hour, 

To have the crowd cofoodlin’ 
dumbfounded at the show, 

And cockies gawkin’ underneath to see what 
makes her go; 

He don’t know what it’s like, he don’t, to 
take the girls for drives, 

And get them in a motor for the first time in 
their lives; 

To open out and let them have the thrill 
that beats the band, 

And hear them do their heads and say “Ah, 
Charlie, ain’t it grand!” 

He never drove a Governor, but this old 
gasophone 

It held his Nibship ’fore he had a motor of 
his own. 

It’s dinkum what I’m tellin’ you: you 
recollect the year 

They opened up the ’orspital, and all the 
nobs was here. 

The squatters with their spankin’ pairs were 
four and five abreast, 

And every snob was at the train, and hopin’ 
for the best. 

No charnce! They slipped a cog that day — 
the blinkin’ head serang 

He drove with Lightnin’ Charlie in that Old 
Ten-Twelve Shebang. 


round 


She’s noisy in the timin’, and she’s wobbly 
in the wings, 

She’s got a knock in every joint and 
song-birds in the springs; 

But when the ’bus was pullin’ sweet and 
jugglin’ with the load, 

The headlights larkin’ with the moon, and 
pickin’ out the road. 


The tree-trunks swishin’ as we went, the 
song of steel to steel, 

A sporty, rorty party up, and Charlie at the 
wheel, 

"T'was great to hear them rise them tunes I 
knew when I was young — 

The sort that get you all the more the more 
you hear ’em sung. 

I'd listen like a bloke entranced, and feel me 


spirit soar, 

The engine revvin’ like a top, and firin’ on 
the four, 

And all the outfit joinin’ in and helpin’ 
things along, 


The tappets keepin’ bonzer time and 
vampin’ to the song — 

They’d start the feelin’s in me hair, and race 
"em past control; 

They’d send ’em tremblin’ through me 
blood, and sparkin’ in me soul; 

And meltin’, too, the hearts of them that let 
the world go bang, 

When ridin’ out with Charlie in the Old 
Ten-Twelve Shebang. 


The first car in the district, yes! and still left 
in the hunt, 

Three figures on her number-plate, and 
bucket-seats in front; 

She rattles like a tin of bolts, but yet when 
all is said, 

’T was her and me that done the bit to shove 
the game ahead. 

We paved the way for slap-up jobs like this 
ere limousine, 

With gadgets round her dashboard like a 
blinkin’ submarine. 

Fool-proof, with sweet-engagin’ clutch, the 
ladies drive ’em now, 

But stuck, and findin’ out mistakes, ’twas 
Charlie showed ’em how. 

And when, at swell club-dinners met, the big 
guns of the trade 

Puff out their chests and speechify about 
the progress made, | 

Because some mad, well-meanin’ bloke has 
stonked the fast express, 

And chopped the standin’ record down by 
half a shake or less, 

They drink his health and pull his leg, and 
skite of what he done 


(On metal roads, with engine faked, and 
gearin’ three to one). 


But if they got the figures right, they’d 
handy them bookays 
To blokes who pulled the mot’rin’ on in 
pioneerin’ days, 
Before the service station came with stock 
of parts complete, 
When George the blacksmith helped you 
with the job that had you beat — 
The blokes who gave to later blokes the 
comforts they enjoy, 
And proved the car was somethin’ more 
than just a rich man’s toy; 
Then when they tumbled to themselves, 
they’d stow the wild harangue, 
And sling a cheer for Charlie and the Old 
Ten-Twelve Shebang. 
JOHN O’BRIEN 
(PATRICK J. HARTIGAN), 1923 


Monsignor Patrick J. Hartigan 
(John O’Brien) bush priest 
and engaging humorist. 


A matter of 
honor 


HORPE, manager of 
Traders, Ltd., one of 
the big New Guinea 
firms, had resolved 
that the task before 
him called for the 
exercise of consider- 


able diplomacy. 

For some time past Traders, Ltd., 
had been endeavoring to purchase the 
copra station of Harry Grenville, on 
D’Entrecasteaux Island — a station in 
so commercially strategic a position 
that in the hands of an enterprising 
company it could be worked up into a 
very large business. But though 


Traders, Ltd., had several times 
written offering a handsome price 
for the property, Grenville’s com- 
munications in reply contained 
nothing more definite than that he 
was “considering the matter.” This 
“considering” continued for so long 
that at last Thorpe concluded that 
either the trader was negotiating with 
another firm for the sale of the place 
and pitting the one against the other, 
or that years of living on an isolated 
island had developed in the man a 
certain unpracticality. Wherefore, 
thinking the “personal touch” might 
succeed where letters -had failed, 
Thorpe boarded one of the firm’s 
schooners and went to D’Entrecas- 
teaux. He would humor the man, he 
told himself, find out what it was that 
prevented him accepting the firm’s 
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offer, and then, with the difficulty 
clearly before him, overcome it. 

So it was that, when he was seated 
with the trader on the station 
verandah, he with much  circum- 
locution worked toward the purpose of 
his visit. It was a long verandah, so 
deeply shaded by a lattice of 
jungle-canes that the interior of the 
house was in semi-darkness. 

Grenville, a frank-faced man of 
maybe forty years, with skin much 
yellowed by fevers and eyes that had 
in them more than a suggestion -of 
tiredness, sat with his back to the 
doorway, and for a time listened in 
silence. Then he broke in: 

“You’ve come about buying the 
property — is that it?” 

Thorpe nodded. “It’s a very good 
price, too — enough to keep you 
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comfortable for the rest of your life, if 
you invested it with reasonable care.” 

As he spoke he happened to glance 
at the open doorway and glimpsed the 
white of a woman’s dress just within 
the half-darkness of the house. 

“T know,” said Grenville jerkily. “It 
would pay me to take it. And I’d like 
to take it, too! By God, I would!” An 
impassioned note entered his tone. 
“T’m fed up with this life, Thorpe! Fed 
up to the neck with it. The fever and 
isolation are getting me down. It’s a 
time-wasting life. I’m dying to get 
away from it, and return to civilisation 
and the bright lights and comforts, 
and live a white man’s life. I’ve had 
enough of the Islands to last me for 
ever. Your money would enable me to 
get away” — 

“Then why don’t you take it?” 
Thorpe put in. 

“Don’t tempt me! Ever since I got 
your first letter about selling the place 
I’ve thought and thought — I found 
out what temptation was.” 

A native servant placed before 
them whisky, a siphon and glasses. 
Grenville poured himself a drink and 
swallowed it. Then he put down the 
glass and stared straight before him, 
the lines of trouble creasing his face. 

“Why don’t you take it?” Thorpe 
asked again. 

“Because,” Grenville answered at 
length, “because of Olama.”’ 

“Olama?” 

“My wife.” 

Thorpe looked again at the doorway. 
The dress had moved a little closer. 

“What’s she got to do with it?” he 
asked. 

“Kverything,” said the trader. “If I 
went away it would mean leaving her 
behind. I can’t fancy myself settling 
down to city life with a half-savage 
wife.” 

Thorpe looked at him in surprise. 

“You mean that you have such a 
great affection for her that” — 

“No,” Grenville interrupted. “It 
isn’t that. See here, Thorpe. Many a 
man would jump at your offer and 
clear out, deserting his native wife — 
particularly when he’s only married in 
the native fashion, as I am. A native 
wife wouldn’t stop him.” He gripped 
the arm of his chair tensely. “But I 
can’t do it. A white man’s a fool to 
take a native wife. It’s a terrible mis- 
take. But that doesn’t relieve him of 
his responsibilities. Olama is my wife. 
Her father, from whom I bought her, 
is dead. I’m all she’s got. It would 
break her heart if I deserted her. I can 
picture her sitting on the beach day 
after day, looking out across the sea, 
hoping against hope I would return. 
No, Thorpe, I’m dying to clear out; 
but I reckon I'll have to carry on as 
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I’m doing. It’s up to me to play the 
game.” 

“T see,” said Thorpe, and for a 
moment was silent. Then he asked: 
“Have you sounded her as to how she 
would take it if you went away?” 

“Once — when I got your first 
letter. I put it to her in the most 
off-handed fashion. She became 
greatly agitated at once, asking when I 
thought to go, and if I meant never to 
come back. I was sorry I had spoken, 
so pretended I was joking. But I didn’t 
allay her suspicions. Later I heard her 
asking one of the houseboys if he had 
heard I was going away, and many 
times she’s been at me since, trying to 
find out. I just kept telling her the 
whole thing was a joke, and that she 
wasn’t to think any more about it. 
Poor little kid! It was no use making 
her alarmed for nothing.” 

Thorpe looked at him quizzically. 

“So you’re turning down my offer 
just because of a native girl!” There 
was more than a hint of disgust in his 
tone, Thorpe being one who didn’t 
allow matters of private morality to 
interfere with material advancement. 
“And you sick of this country and 
anxious to get away! I think your 
sense of honor is a little too acute.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Grenville. 
“It’s just that I happen to be built 
that way.” 

A hail coming from the compound, 
he glanced through the lattice towards 
the storeroom, which stood among the 
coconut-palms a little distance from 
the house. He rose. 

“If you’ll excuse me a few minutes, 
I’ll go and attend to some natives I see 
coming to trade,” he said, and went 


along the verandah and down the 
steps. 

Thorpe poured himself another 
drink. His task was proving harder 
than he had thought. He had not 
calculated on the difficulty being the 
man’s quixotic nature. He doubted 
whether he would be able to overcome 
a difficulty like that. Frowning, he put 
down his emptied glass. 

Then, at the sound of bare feet on 
the verandah boards, he _ looked 
towards the doorway. Out on the 
verandah had stepped a native girl, 
pleasing of features, clad in a one-piece 
white dress — the usual garment of 
native wives of white men and 
something in the nature of a badge of 
their raised estate — with a scarlet 
band about her waist and another in 
the frizzed blackness of her hair. 

“T am Olama,” she said in the island 
tongue, which Thorpe understood. 
“Yours is not the boat that comes for 
the copra. Do you bring stores?” 

“No,” Thorpe answered. 

“Then what do you do here?” 

“TI — I come on business with your 
husband.” 

“What kind of business?” 

“Oh — about selling him a schooner. 
Yes; that is it — selling him a 
schooner.” 

She fixed him steadily with her 
eyes. They were big eyes, brown, and 
filled with a deep intentness. 

“Are they true words you speak? 
Listen, I was by the door when you 
and Harry, my husband, were talking. 
I know a little of the white man’s talk. 
A little — not much. Maybe I did not 
properly understand. Maybe I made a 
mistake. But” — she stopped and it 
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seemed to Thorpe that the intentness 
of her eyes had deepened. 

“But what?” he asked, though he 
guessed what she was about to say. 

“It seemed to me that you were 
asking Harry to sell this place — this 
house, the land from here to the 
village. Is that true?” 

Thorpe made no answer; and she 
went on: “It seemed to me also that 
Harry wished to sell it all, so that he 
could go away to the land of white 
men, that he was tired exceedingly of 
these islands and wished to live in 
them no more. Is that true? And it 
seemed to me that he said he would 
not go, for the reason that he feared I 
would grieve for him. Why do you not 
speak?” she cried as Thorpe remained 
silent. “Oh, that I properly understood 
the talk of the white men! Then would 
I know for myself. Tell me — does 
Harry want to go away?” The words 
were rushing from her. “I must know! 
I must! For long have I thought that 
maybe it was so. Once he made to 
speak to me of it, and then said he 
joked. Maybe he did not joke.” She 
glanced through the lattice. “Quick! 
He comes back. Tell me before he 
comes!”” And she laid a brown hand 
upon his arm. 

Pitying her, Thorpe nodded. “Yes. 
He wants to go, but is afraid of grieving 
you. You heard rightly as you stood 
there by the door.” 

“Onl” 

At once a strange excitement came 
to her. The intentness in her eyes gave 
place to an unwonted brightness, and, 
to Thorpe’s astonishment, she cried in 
a tone as of relief; “It is true. True!” 
Then, running, she went along the 
verandah to the trader, who had 
ascended the steps and was coming 
toward them. 

“Harry, my husband — you want to 
go away! He has told me. You want to 
go away!” 

“She overheard us,” said Thorpe in 
response to a frown from Grenville. 

The trader put an arm about the 
girl. 

“Do not be alarmed, Olama,” he 
said soothingly. “It is true that I want 
to go. But it is true also that I never 
will go. I will stay with you always. 
Never will I leave you to grieve for me. 
I have told that white man so. Do not 
be alarmed.” 

She pulled away from him and 
laughed. The scarlet band had fallen 
from her hair, and with her toe she 
kicked it from her. 

“But I want you to go!” she cried. 
“IT would not grieve! No! I would 
rejoice. I want you to go.” 

“You want” — the trader began, 
astonished, and was interrupted by her 
laugh, the joyous laugh of one who is 


suddenly rid of a heavy trouble. 

“When you bought me from my 
father I did not want you for my 
husband. I wanted Koto. For long had 
we been sweethearts. But my father 
said you had asked for me, and that I 
must go to you. You had many things 
with which to buy me. Koto had but 
few. I had to obey my father, as is the 
fashion of native girls, though it made 
my heart sore and the heart of Koto 
sore.”’ 

She began to fumble with the 
buttons at the neck of her one-piece 
dress. 

“So I became your wife without 
wanting to become your wife, and 
many times did the young man Koto 
come to me asking that I should run 
away with him. But I told him no. 
Though I loved the young man Koto 
and wanted him always, and though 
my father was dead and there was 
none to say me nay, I could not go. 
Some girls would have gone. But not I. 


I was your wife. I could not do that 
which would cause you to grieve.” 

Her dress was open at the neck 
now, and she was wriggling her arms 
out of the sleeves. 

“Tt is strange,” she cried. “It makes 
me laugh. Each of us wished to go, and 
each feared the other would grieve. 
Now we know that neither would 
grieve. Harry, you go back to the land 
of your people and be happy.” 

Her arms were free now of the 
sleeves, and the dress, with its scarlet 
waist-band, dropped about her feet, 
revealing her clad only in_ the 
loins-to-knees fibre skirt of her race. 

“And I will go back to my people — 
and Koto — and be happy.” 

And with a quick, light walk she 
went along the verandah and down 
the steps, to vanish in the direction of 
the village showing brown amid the 
green and silver of the palms along the 
beach. 

JACK McLAREN, 1924 


The piebald’s bell 


S|} ARGREAVES | cursed 
lj the truant horse as he 
strode back along the 
dew-marked tracks. 
Dawn splashed a 

3 maf granite peak with 
crimson bars. The Rocky Range was 
still a wall of gloom. A colony of 
starlings had awakened and proceeded 
to arouse the whole bush side. Damp 
grass surrendered its scent to the air. 

Hargreaves was relieved that the 
rogue’s. tracks proved _ him - still 
hobbled. Otherwise he’d not stop until 
he had reached his birthplace, the 
Coen, eighty miles south. This daily 
tracking was irksome. 

Presently the distant bell clanged 
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jerkily. The piebald was plunging 
southwards in between bites. Five 
miles from camp the horse stood. 

Before saddling-up, Hargreaves 
walked along the deep gully beside 
which he had camped. He fancied that 
gully. Its bedrock was of blue slate, 
crossed by bars; the wash of ironstone 
boulders and quartz and a hint of 
porphyry. It was dry except for the 
rock-hole which had given him water. 

With a light prospecting pick he 
chipped at a_ pebble-filled crevice 
running across a bar. He’d try a 
prospect, anyway. Handfuls of the 
gravel he threw in the dish, scraping 
deep into the crack with the long 
pick-point. Presently his eyes dilated 
and his mouth opened. He drew a long 
breath, peering into the crack which 
held wedged a glistening yellow speck. 
No need to wash a dish. The gully 
carried coarse gold! 

He hurried along’ the © gully, 
chuckling aloud. He was quite alone 
and had found gold, virgin gold. Heavy 
payable gold. The joy of discovery 
must be worked-off first. 

Back at the crevice he scraped it 
out with shaky hands, placing each 
grain of sand carefully in the dish. 
Experience whispered that the crevice 
was a “natural catch.” The dish would 
glisten yellow when he’d panned it off. 
Carefully he swirled the dish, and the 
water licked the gravel away in layers. 
Soon his waiting ear caught the 
scratch of something solid rolling on 
the dish bottom. He chuckled at the 
diminishing sand. The yellow pellets 
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began peeping up. And the gully was 
his very own. 

Hargreaves put the dish aside and 
laughed quietly into his hands, then lit 
the pipe, and, clambering the steep 
bank, strolled into the bush — just 
thinking. For two miles his unleashed 
brain ran riot in gold! He stumbled 
upon a wide creek with still water. Not 
the graceful beauty of hanging vines, 
of creeper-trailed palms and drooping 
orchid, but the practical use of the 
water brought him to his senses. 

The very thing! Water to wash the 
dirt. It could be horsepacked here and 
put through. The “boys” and _ their 
horses could camp here. Abruptly he 
turned, intent on pegging a reward 
claim and hurrying back to the Coen 
to report. 

At the gully he hesitated. His six 
horses were quietly grazing; the packs 
lay in the grass just as he’d unsaddled 
the night before. To make certain, he’d 
try a few dishes all along the gully, 
then start for the Coen first thing 
tomorrow morning. 

No sense in starting a local rush if 
the gully were not rich enough to 
justify it. That evening, when too dark 
to see the gold in the pannings, he 
boiled the billy, ravenously hungry, 
but not the least bit tired. The day 
had been far too short. After tea he 
smoked, staring straight into the fire, 
thinking clearly at last. He had proved 
the gully gold-bearing for a mile. The 
head was by far the richest, just where 
two ravines junctioned. Each carried 
gold and the rains of centuries had 
concentrated both deposits at the 
junction. Roughly he estimated £6000 
of gold there alone. About ten men’s 
ground. The prospector was entitled to 
five men’s ground. Ten men’s ground! 
Five men’s’ ground! That meant 
halving the gold. His share would be 
half! Above and below the gully was 
payable, but not nearly so rich as at 
the junction. 

Hargreaves’s pipe cooled out. An 
owl hooted from the _ precipitous 
darkness astride the coastal range. A 
mate answered, melodiously, from 
distance. The stars glinted as a 
thousand specks of gold. The piebald’s 
bell, night-softened, foretold that he 
was yet again starting for the Coen. 
Hargreaves stared at the dulling fire. 

For three weeks following Har- 
greaves worked at stoning the gully, 
breaking rock-bars, clearing fallen 
timber, loosening the gravel bed. 
Another month and the wet season 
would flood the gully with running 
water. Then the rushing waters would 
carry away the gully gravel, leaving 
behind the heavier gold. He would 
clean-up a little fortune. Himself! 
Then report to the Coen. They could 
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have all the rest of the gully. 

One wet season would sluice away 
ground that otherwise would mean 
twelve solid months’ toil with pick and 
shovel. And he’d clean up £6000, not 
£3000. He carried ample tucker. He 
had the bush to himself. 

He worked from streak of dawn to 
gloom of night. 

One dawn, Hargreaves was return- 
ing with the persevering piebald. He 
secretly enjoyed each morning trip 
now. It gave him something to growl 
at. The days were far too busy, the 
nights too full of golden dreams to 
leave any room for grousing. Except 
for the piebald, the unaccustomed 
luxury would have been denied him. 
And then he _ heard __ pickblows! 
Muffled, but distinct, regular and 
systematic from the hidden depths of 
the gully. He dropped the _ piebald’s 
halter and stood very still, quick-eyed, 
something clutching his heart. 

The Coen boys had tracked him! 
They’d rushed the gully! He peered 
down the steep banks at the junction, 
and sighed with thankfulness on 
seeing the ground within his own pegs 
lay untouched. Walking above the 
bank anger gripped him, for around 
the first bend worked a line of men, 
their backs bent, shovel-blades 
flashing in the sun. Around the 
following bends still, he heard the 
thud of picks. Chinamen! 

“Get to hell out of this, you yellow 
swine!” Hargreaves roared along the 
bank, shaking fists at the men, who, 
without straightening their backs, 
gazed up impassively. 

“What! You won’t go? By hell!” He 
jumped down the bank, his foot turned 
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on a loose stone and bounced him in a 
heap to the bottom. Madly, he rushed 
the two nearest Chinamen, who 
immediately loped up _ the gully, 
gathering their comrades as they ran. 
They flew around the first bend and 
Hargreaves turned panting on the men 
who still watched from behind. 

They fled, pursued by the white 
man’s flaming words of wrath. He 
turned once again, his boots crunching 
heavily in the loosened gravel. The 
pick-thuds still vibrated without a 
pause. Around the bend and _ the 
shovelmen scattered before him, this 
time scaling the gully walls. 
Hargreaves ignored them, and with 
clenched hands advanced on_ the 
pick-swingers. One by one they 
dropped their tools and walked before 
him. He snatched a pick and rushed. 

They ran, their bare feet pattering 
upon the loose gully stones. With wind 
fast failing he chased them around the 
further bend. Here worked another 
line of patient shovelmen. The pick- 
men clambered the gully-sides and 
disappeared. The shovelmen, one by 
one, dropped their tools and walked, 
then ran, before him. He chased them 
until they, too, clambered the steep 
sides and the gully stretched empty 
before him. Drawing the _ painful 
breath of exhaustion he climbed the 
bank. He was near done. He’d have a 
billy of tea before commencing work. 
He’d cleaned them all up, anyway. 

Chows! Chows rushing a new 
gold-find! Against the mining laws and 
against all white men’s laws. How had 
they found him? He’d thought he was 
all alone in the great Peninsula bush. 

Raking the fire together he paused, 
listening like an animal who _ has 
baffled the hounds only to hear their 
baying again. From the gully floated 
the dull, methodical blow of picks, the 
muffled scraping of shovels thrust 
through sand. Clenching a_ blazing 
firestick, he rushed down amongst the 
Chinamen. They scattered and hopped 
up both banks like monkeys, to 
impassively watch the white man race 
down the gully. As he disappeared 
around the nearest bend, they quietly 
dropped back. 

A mile down the gully Hargreaves 
gasped against a slate bar. He’d 
cleaned them up again! This was the 
limit of the gold run and there would 
be none of the yellow rats down 
further. With head leaning gratefully 
against the cool stone, he strove to 
ease the fury within him. Curse it, his 
beating heart was mocking him as 
with the distant thump of pick-blows. 

With the easing of his breathing his 
ears tingled. It was pick-blows. From 
away up the gully came _ softly, 
“thud-thump, thud-thump.” 
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Hargreaves walked back, something 
very like a sob at his throat. 

The Chinamen this time scrambled 
partly up the banks, waited until he 
passed, then slipped to work again. He 
walked to the very gully-head then, 
laughing queerly at the work-sounds 
breaking out behind him, climbed the 
bank and reached camp. Grasping a 
cartridge-belt he returned. At the 
nearest man below he levelled the rifle 
and shouted, “Go quick! I shoot!” 

All within the bend ceased working, 
looked up, then quickly bent to work. 
Hargreaves’s finger eased on the 
trigger, a curiously baffled feeling 
choking his rage. Along his rifle-sights 
the yellow digger swung his_ pick 
slowly. Hargreaves just simply 
couldn’t be a murderer. Almost 
whimpering he fired at a rock beside 
the toiling figure. The bullet flattened 
and its ricochetting fragments 
shrieked along the gully. Rapidly he 
fired and the tortured lead whizzed in 
the enclosed space. The Chinamen 
dropped tools and_ fled. Smiling 
happily, the white man followed along 
the bank, firing into the gully where 
between bends toiled figures. Once 
again he cleaned the gully up and 
laughed triumphantly as he gazed 
down at the rock on which he had 
leaned exhausted not an hour before. 

From away up the gully came the 
sound of picks at work. Hargreaves 
toyed aimlessly with the trigger. He 
was beaten. 


He sat overlooking his own claim, 
wishing for any Chinaman to put a 
pick within his ground. He knew he 
could shoot a man for jumping — it 
was the unwritten law of gold. But the 
80 yellow diggers never in any way 
interfered with the marked-off ground. 
It was ready loosened and stoned now, 
waiting only for the thunderstorms to 
sweep the debris away. 

The Chinamen waited for no 
storms. Discovery for them meant 
finis. Forty men picked, then shovelled 
off the loose wash; the remainder 
scraped the rockbottom as clean as a 
housewife sweeps the floor, and in 
baskets carried the dirt to Har- 
greaves’s creek. He glanced towards 
the winding pad already worn by the 
loping feet. With tireless energy they 
were working up the gully; and when 
the wet did come, with the running 
water’s aid they would sweep the 
bedrock as clean as a new pin and 
disappear as silently as they had come. 
And the whites at the Coen would 
miss a good gully! Hargreaves didn’t 
dare ride and warn them. He guessed 
what would happen to his own rich 
ground with 80 men working it day 
and night. He was helpless. 

Came the distant clang of the bell 
of the piebald sneaking Coen-wards as 
usual. Hargreaves stiffened. A smile 
stole across his face. He strode to the 
camp, discarded the rifle, and, 
snatching a halter, set out. He crossed 
a ravine running into the big creek and 
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halted, for the bank was undermined. 
Close by was an abandoned camp 
littered with empty ginger-jars. 

He understood then. A couple of 
Chinese fossickers had been trying the 
ravine when he had found the gully. 
They had simply spied, then hurried 
away back to the Palmer. Their 
friends had gathered like hawks to the 
feast. Even through his _ anger 
Hargreaves admired that swift bush 
trek with heavy baskets of rice. 

He caught the _ piebald and, 
hurrying back, picked up his own 
riding-horse. He’d chase the piebald 
a good rousing start-off, anyway. 
Hitching both horses to:a tree he 
slipped off the piebald’s bell and 
disappeared within the tent, where he 
wrote a note stating all that was 
occurring at the gully. Wrapping the 
note in canvas he lashed it to the 
tongue of the bell. It was protected as 
within a metal case. Grinning hugely, 
he restrapped the bell around the 
piebald’s neck. | 

The horse would make straight for 
the Coen, be at once recognised, the 
dumb bell noticed and examined. He 
slipped the halter off the piebald and 
saddled his own horse. His foot slipped 
in the stirrup-iron as sinewy yellow 
hands grasped the bridle rein. Amazed, 
Hargreaves started at the score of men 
who had stepped from nowhere. One. 
slipped away with the rifle. 

Hargreaves sprang for the saddle, 
but was jerked’ sprawling, the 
frightened horse being pulled aside 
and unsaddled. He roared mockingly 
as the scared piebald lit-out with tail 
mast-high, the freed saddlehorse 
galloping at his heels. Hargreaves 
punched and kicked and bit and 
scratched. Ten men rolled atop of him. 
He was pommelled until his exhausted 
body felt a pulp. Through all his 
berserk rage he dumbly wondered that 
he could not struggle up. Somehow he 
had never realised that Chinamen 
possess pugnacious strength the same 
as other men. 

They left him there. Evidently they 
were determined to work the gully out 
without interference. He shaded his 
eyes from the sun and laughed. 

A week later, Hargreaves from the 
gully bank watched the blue ribbon of 
smoke that rose straight up from his 
galley fire. On a razorback spur, 
clearly silhouetted, sat a statuesque 
horseman. Hargreaves hurried to the 
fire and stirred denser the column of 
smoke. Along the spur, at a canter, 
wound an increasing file of horsemen. 

As if holding the joke of a century, 
Hargreaves walked to the gully-bank 
and laughed down at the sweating 
men below. 

Ion IprRiEss, 1926 
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The cooboo 


HEY had been mustering 
‘all day on the wide plains 
of Murndoo station. Over 
the red earth, black with 
* Jjronstone pebbles, through 
mulga and curari bush, across the 
ridges which make a blue wall along 
the horizon. And the rosy, garish light 
of sunset was on plains, hills, moving 
cattle, men and horses. 

Through red dust the  bullocks 
mooched, restless and scary still, a 
wild mob from the hills. John Gray, in 
the rear with Arra, the boy who was 
his shadow; Wongana, on the right 
with his gin, Rose; Frank, the 
half-caste, on the left with Minni. 

A steer breaking from the mob 
before Rose, she wheeled and went 
after him. Faint and wailing, a cry 
followed her, as though her horse had 
stepped on and crushed some small 
creature. But the steer was getting 
away. Arra went after him, stretched 
along his horse’s neck, rounded the 
beast and rode him back to the 
mob, sulky and blethering. The mob 
swayed; it had broken three times that 
day, but was settling to the road. 

John Gray called: “Yienda (you) 
damn fool, Rosey. Finish!” 

The gin, on her slight, rough-haired 
horse, pulled up scowling. 

“Tell Meetchie, Thirty Mile, 
to-morrow,” John Gray said. ‘Miah, 
new moon.” 

Rose slewed her horse away from 
the mob of men and cattle. That 
wailing, thin and hard as hair-string, 
moved with her. 

“Minni!”’ 

John Gray jerked his head towards 
Rose. Minni’s bare heels struck her 
horse’s belly; with a turn of the wrist 
she swung her horse off from the mob, 
turned, leaned forward, rising in her 
stirrups, and came up with Rose. 

Thin, dark figures on their wiry 
station-bred horses, the gins rode into 
the haze of sunset towards the hills. 
The dull, dirty blue of the trousers 
wrapped round their legs was torn; 
their short, fairish hair tousled by the 
wind. But the glitter and tumult of 
Rose’s eyes — Minni looked away. 

At a little distance, when men and 
cattle were a moving cloud of red dust, 
Rose’s anger gushed after them. 

“Koo!” 

Fierce as the cry of a hawk flew her 
last note of derision and defiance. 

A far-away rattle of laughter 
drifted back across the plains. The 
men had heard and were laughing at 
her. 

The women walked their horses 
across country. Alone they would have 
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been afraid, as darkness coming up 
behind was hovering near’ them, 
secreting itself among the low, writhen 
trees and bushes. Afraid of the evil 
spirits who wander over the plains and 
stony ridges when the light of day is 
withdrawn. But together they were 
not so afraid. Twenty miles away, over 
there, below that dent in the hills 
where Nyedee Creek made a sandy bed 
for itself among white-bodied gums 
was Murndoo homestead and the uloo 
of their people. 

There was no track; and in the first 
darkness, which would be thick as 
wool after the glow of sunset faded, 
only their instinct would keep them 
moving in the direction of the 
homestead and their own low, round 
huts of bagging, rusty tin and dead 
boughs. 

Both were Wongana’s women; 
Rose, tall, gaunt and masterful; Minni, 
younger, fat and jolly. Rose had been 
a good stockman in her day; one of the 
best. Minni did not ride or track 
nearly as well as Rose. 

And yet, as they rode along, Minni 
pattered complaisantly of how well 
she had worked that day; of how she 
had flashed, this way and_ that, 
heading-off breakaways, dashing after 
them, turning them back to the mob 
so smartly that John had said, “Good 
man, Minni!” There was the white 
bullock — he had rushed near the 
yards. Had Rose seen the chestnut 
mare stumble in a crab-hole and send 
Arra flying? But Minni had chased the 
white bullock, chased him for a couple 
of miles, and brought him back to the 
yards. No doubt there would be 
nammery for her and a new gina-gina 
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when the men came in from the 
muster. 

She pulled a pipe from her belt, 
shook the ashes out, and with reins 
looped over one arm stuffed the bow] 
with tobacco from a tin tied to her 
belt. Stooping down, she struck a 
match on her stirrup-iron, guarded the 
flame to the pipe between her short, 
white teeth, and smoked contentedly. 

The scowl on Rose’s face deepened, 
darkened. That thin, fretted wailing 
came from her breast. | 

She unslung from her neck the rag 
rope by which the baby had been held 
against her body, and gave him a 
sagging breast to suck. Holding him 
with one arm, she rode slowly, her 
horse picking his way over the rough, 
stony earth. 

It had been a hard day. The gins 
were mustering with the men at 
sunrise. Camped at Nyedee well the 
night before, in order to get a good 
start, they had been riding through 
the timbered ridges all the morning, 
rounding up wild cows, calves and 
young bullocks, and driving them 
down to the yards at Nyedee, where 
John Gray cut out the fats, left old 
Jimmy and a couple of boys to brand 
calves, turn the cows and calves back 
to the ridge again while he took on the 
mob for trucking at Meekatharra. The 
bullocks were as wild as birds — needed 
watching all day. And all the time that 
small, whimpering bundle against her 
breast had hampered Rose’s move- 
ments. 

There was nothing the gins liked 


better than a muster, riding after 
cattle. And they could ride, were 
quicker in their movements, more 


alert than the men; sharper at picking 
up tracks. They did not go mustering 
very often nowadays when there was 
work to do at the homestead. Since 
John Gray had married, and there was 
a woman on Murndoo, she found 
plenty of washing, scrubbing and 
sweeping for the gins to do; would not 
spare them often to go after cattle. 
But John was short-handed. He had 
said he must have Rose and Minni to 
muster Nyedee. And all day her baby’s 
crying had irritated Rose. The cooboo 
had wailed and wailed as she rode with 
him tied to her body. 

The cooboo was responsible for the 


| wrong things she had done all day. 


Stupid things. Rose was furious. The 
men had yelled at her. Wongana, her 
man, blackguarding her _ before 
everybody, had called her ‘‘a hen who 
did not know where she laid her eggs.” 
And John Gray, with his “Yienda, 
damn fool, Rosey. Finish!” had sent 
her home like a naughty child. 

Now, here was Minni jabbering of 
the tobacco she would get and the new 
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gina-gina. How pleased Wongana 
would be with her! And the cooboo, 
wailing, wailing. He wailed as he 
chewed Rose’s empty breast, squirming 
against her; wailed and gnawed. 

She cried out with hurt and im- 
patience. Rage, irritated to mad- 
ness, rushed through her; rushed 
like waters coming down the dry 
creek-beds after heavy rain. Rose 
wrenched the cooboo from her breast 
and flung him from her to the ground. 
There was a crack as of twigs breaking. 

Minni glanced aside. “Wiah!” she 
gasped with widening eyes. But Rose 
rode on, gazing ahead over the rosy, 
garish plains and wall of the hill8, 
darkening from blue to purple and 
indigo. 

When the women came into the 
station kitchen, earth, hills and trees 
were dark; the sky heavy with stars. 
Minni gave his wife John’s message — 
that he would be home with the new 
moon, in about a fortnight. 

Meetchie, as the blacks called Mrs. 
John Gray, could not make out why 
the gins were so stiff and quiet — why 
Rose stalked scowling and _ sulky- 
fellow, sombre eyes just glancing, and 
away again. Meetchie wanted to ask 


about the muster; what sort of 
condition the bullocks had on; how 
many were on the road; if many calves 
had been branded at Nyedee. But she 
knew them too well to ask questions 
when they looked like that. 

Only when she had given them 
bread and a tin of jam, cut off hunks 
of corned beef for them, filled their 
billies with strong black tea, put sugar 
in their empty tins, and they were 
going off to the wloo, she was surprised 
to see Rose without her baby. 

“Why, Rose,” she exclaimed, 
““where’s the cooboo?” 

Rose stalked off into the night. 
Minni glanced back with scared eyes, 
and followed Rose. 

In the dawn, when a cry, remote 
and anguished, flew through the clean 
air, Meetchie wondered who was dead 
in the camp by the creek. She 
remembered Rose: how she had looked 
the night before. And the cooboo — 
where was he? 

Then she knew that it was Rose 
wailing for her cooboo in the dawn; 
Rose cutting herself with stones until 
her body bled; Rose screaming in a 
fury of unavailing grief. 

KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD, 1927 


The gateway 


JOHN PHILLIPS huddled a little 
closer to the great involuted trunk of 
the Moreton Bay fig beneath which he 
was sheltered. The Domain was full of 
slinking shapes, quivering shadows — 
shadows that danced and _ leapt 
grotesquely in the light of the sway- 
ing arc-lamps; shadows that were 
suddenly blotted out when the ghostly 
wraith of a rain squall crept over the 
harbor, enwrapping everything with a 
misty vagueness and shrouding the 
lights in a pale, luminous halo. 

Pulling the collar of his coat a little 
higher John cursed the thin, driving 
rain. Every gust of wind set the leaves 
stirring. Like castanets, he thought; or 
a Dance Macabre of the Leaves: 
thousands of leaves rattling, dancing; 
tiny skeletons, in an infernal, ghoulish 
symphony, its rhythm punctuated by 
the soft plop of a falling fig on the 
sodden grass, or the vague, hurried 
swoop of a bat. Queer how familiar 
things took on a sinister aspect in the 
night; slinking shapes assumed a 
jungle-like, predatory significance, 
though he knew well that they were 
nothing but poor devils like himself, 
seeking a bit of shelter. 

The mist seemed to be creeping into 
his very lungs; thousands of tiny 
seeking fingers; fingers cold as ice, 
tickling his throat, tearing his scarred 


lungs with devilish malice. Under his 
shoulder-blade was the old, stabbing 
pain: red-hot knives searing, twisting. 
Damn the rain! 
Nothing very 


solid about a 


“Herald” when it was considered as a. 


blanket, he reflected. Irony in the 
thought that this journalistic pillar of 
the established order should descend 
to warming the outcasts of the system 
it upheld! Ah, well—— 


Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


Not bad to be able to quote 
Shakspeare in the Domain. Old Bill 
was always a democrat! 

Queer, too, the last time he had 
heard that quoted. Young Peter 
Marks — that Turkish sniper got him a 
few minutes later, just after dawn. 
Young Pete ... always laughing, with 
that insatiable zest in living; for whom 
being alive had always seemed a 
marvellous adventure. Pete naked, 
bronzed, plunging into the rock-pool 
at Wattamalla; Pete quivering, eager 
in that black, eager hour when they 
waited the order to embark for the 
landing. And Pete doubled up in the 
trench, with a queer, twisted grin on 
his face, grey and drawn against the 
mass of red hair! Dawn breaking over 
the scarred, barren hills in a terrible 
poignant splash of gold. 

He could never bear to watch the 
dawn since then. There are some 
things a man needs to forget. Nearly 
fifteen years ago! Good God! Fifteen 
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HUGH McCRAE 1921 


A PERFECT INSULATION 
SHIM: “Charley says I’m so cold. You don’t 
think I’m cold, do you?” 
HIM: “You couldn’t be. You’re so wrapped 
up in yourself.” 


years to-morrow since they’d landed! 
He’d forgotten till someone of his 
fellow-dossers had told him that there 
was a free dinner for all unemployed 
Anzacs at the Town Hall to-morrow. 
It was better to think of Pete going 
out cleanly like that than to think of 
him welcoming the anniversary of 
their Great Adventure because it 
would provide him with a free meal, 
particularly when one _ had _ not 
touched food for two days. 

A stabbing pain in his shoulder held 
him for a few moments; when it 
passed, his cough racked till it seemed 
that his chest must burst with the 
strain. In the sickening nausea that 
followed he felt faint, dizzy; and there 
was a sticky, sweet warmth in his 
mouth. 

A gust of anger shook him, a sense 
of the terrible futility of life, the bitter 
mockery. Fifteen years ago! The 
arrogant, passionate ecstasy of being 
alive; the ineradicable' sense _ of 
Destiny leading them inexorably to 
some splendid realisation. The zest, 
the almost savage intensity, of living; 
the vibrant pulsing of adventure; 
dreams, secret, wild, untamed; dreams 
but vaguely formulated from nebu- 
lous, intense hopes; inchoate, yet 
subtly stirring and significant as the 
formless leaf-shadows quivering on the 
sodden grass. 

The wind-stirred silence quivered; 
the singing chorus of the leaves 
became pregnant with meaning. 
Whispering; hushed laughter; calling 
voices — voices strangely familiar, 
far-off, yet growing every moment 
louder; the air was vibrant with 
restless expectancy. ; 

The mist had lifted and, of a 
sudden, John realised that the heavy 
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shadows were crowded with hurrying 
figures. There was a_ strange 
luminosity in the air, as though dawn 
were not far off; yet the chime of the 
G.P.O. clock as it struck two had just 
sounded. Rustling, whispering, a great 
stirring among the trees! What could 
it mean? Whence came these hurrying 
figures in stained khaki? Where were 
they bound, eager, searching eyes 
watching each passing face, pausing 
often to greet someone of the long 
line! | 

Impelled by some irresistible force, 
John stepped from his shelter. It 
seemed that the shadowy depths of 
the great trees quivered with a light, 
crescive and prophetic as that of the 
early dawn. In its warmth he felt 
strangely well; the stabbing pain had 
gone, and he stepped buoyantly over 
the lawns to a group that had halted 
for a moment — all old 13ths, judging 
by their colors. Queer, after all these 
years, what a responsive thrill the two 
blues stirred in a man! Perhaps there 
was a Midnight Parade, some Com- 
memoration Ceremony news of which 
had not penetrated to the outcast 


JIM BANCKS ~. 1922 


WEDDED 


* *Struth, missus, who did it?” 
"Im as ’as the best o’ right to — me 


3 99 


’usbin’. 


democracy of the Domain. 

As he breasted the old 13th group 
they turned with one accord. A sense 
of elation, of fellowship, flooded his 
heart. Here was the true spirit! Men 
he had not seen for years welcoming 
him, greeting him. No one there he 
had seen of late; some he had not met 
since they left the troopship; others 
since that bitter, weary retreat from 
Gallipoli. Men whose faces were 
familiar but whose names he had 
forgotten; clad in their stained, 
mud-caked khaki, there were no 
invidious distinctions of dress; there 
were no questioning glances at his 
threadbare, patched clothes, such as 
he had learned to expect from more 
successful men. 

“Old Johnno, by Jove!”’ 

The welcoming words brought a 
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lump to his throat; he had thought 
that the fellowship built up in those 
perilous, wild and infinitely precious 
days had gone for ever. 

“In civvies, too! Been in hospital?” 

He nodded, too excited to speak, 
and a laughing “Lucky beggar!” in a 
voice terribly familiar made him turn 
with his heart suddenly leaping. For a 
moment the hurrying, luminous scene 
danced before him, and he felt a 
sickening tightening of his throat. It 
was impossible. Such things could 
not be, some remnant of rationality 
passionately denied within his 
stupefied brain. 

And yet the fact was so obvious 
that denial, unbelief, died before it. 
Tom O’Halloran! There could not be 
another raw-boned Cornstalk with 
such a merry smile — a smile that not 
even the red scar from temple to chin 
could utterly mar. There was no man 
alive who could say “Johnnie lad!” 
with just that trace of brogue. 

No man alive? The thought struck 
him with a sense of mockery. He 
wanted to shout hysterically in frantic 
negation of the fact. For he had last 
seen Tom O’Halloran, with half his 
head blown away, dead upon the 
wind-swept, scarred hills of Gallipoli! 

Even the grip of gnarled hands, the 
comforting pressure of arms across his 
shoulders, the chorus of “Glad to see 
you, old chap! It’s great to have you 
with us!” could not dispel the sense of 
sickening incomprehension. Within 
him something was shouting, with a 
last attempt to clutch reality: “But 
you're dead, Tom! My God, you’re 
dead!”’ 

He gazed wildly around at the 
others. Did they see nothing? Was he 
alone in that ghastly knowledge? 
Their faces were quiet, unquestioning. 
Perhaps he was wrong. The miracles of 


modern surgery — anything was 
possible! 

They swept in hurrying, eager 
crowds, these war-stained men — 


scarcely a day older than when they 
had parted, he realised with a pang, 
while his hair was nearly white. There 
was a buoyant eagerness in this 
surging spate, a sense of passionate 
vitality. Even he was infected with it. 
In the thrill of this meeting it seemed 
that he had cast off the shell of his 
racked, tortured body and had been 
born anew. 

As they passed over the grass and 
crossed the winding paths, he saw that 
the road that led from the city, past 
the gardens, was seething with hurry- 
ing uniformed figures. As far as he 
could see the hurrying procession came; 
with a sudden chill he realised that 
their heavy, mud-caked boots moved 
soundlessly over the pavements. 


“Why are they in such a hurry?” he 
asked a man beside him, whose tunic 
was stained from shoulder to waist 
with a dull, brownish patch. 

“They are looking for friends, 
revisiting old places,’ he answered, 
never slackening the long, regular 
stride. “There is so much to do, so 
much to see, and so little time!” 

“But there is all to-morrow,’ John 
began, and stopped as his companion 
turned pitying eyes upon him. 

“For us there is no to-morrow.” 

“No to-morrow!” The words rang in 
his ears. What did he mean? 

And suddenly, as though a dazzling 
light had shone into his purblind soul, 
he knew. It was no surgical miracle 
that brought Tom O’Halloran from 
the solitary hills of Gallipoli to walk 
beside him with swinging, tireless step. 
Now he knew the meaning of those 
brown stains upon the tattered tunics, 
of the hurrying, soundless footsteps. 

Whither were they bound, these 
eager ghosts? 

Without realising where they had 
been going, he found himself out upon 
the bay’s edge. The black water 
gleamed where the reflection of a 
mast-head light fell and the air 
quivered with the soft, swirling lap of 
the rising tide. 

Woolloomooloo Bay! Once they 
had marched along these streets on a 
warm spring night, when the air was 
filled with the myriad scents floating 
from the Gardens and such another 
gibbous moon floated over’ the 
undulating headlands of the harbor. 
But then the streets had resounded 
with the tramp, tramp of heavy boots, 
their hearts were warm with high 
hopes, heavy with the sorrow of recent 
partings — curious’. blending of 
happiness and sadness; before them 
the allure of the unknown. 

And now for them there was no 
to-morrow! 

All around him was the surging, 
eager crowd; anxious queries for 
friends who had not been found; men 
whom he had seen shot before his eyes 
gripped his hand in passing. Already 
the numbed horror of realisation was 
giving way to a wild, exultant sense of 
freedom. They were not lost, these 
friends who had passed over; they had 
come back; nor had they forgotten. 

But had they come back? Perhaps. 
A fantastic thought gathered strength 
in his mind. Where was the frail, 
tortured body that had lain, racked by 
pain, in the chilly darkness of. the 
Domain? Stupendous thought — 
might it not be that he had gone to 
them? 

Peter! The name leapt like a flame 
in his quickening consciousness, and 
the last lingering traces of mortality 
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seemed to cast off. Each moment came 
an increasing clearness of _ vision. 
Somewhere in that restless, intent 
crowd was Peter! 

He plucked at O’Halloran’s arm; 
and “Pete?” he found courage to ask. 

“O’course! You'll find him at the 
Gates: he’s been waiting for you.” 

Waiting for him! There was a 
tightening of his throat. All those 
years — and Pete was still waiting. 

“Where are we going?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

For answer Tom pointed to the 
east, where dawn was already stirring 
with a grey light behind the broken 
cliff-line. 

“Can’t we stay?” A sudden sense of 
panic gripped him. To go out into the 
Unknown with these men who seemed 
so sure! 

“We come back only once in the 
year,” the slow reply came. “Only 
once.” 

“But why?” 

“To finish our dreams. There was 
so much undone.” 

“There are — are friends to visit, 
too,” said a boy walking beside him — 
a boy whose pink cheeks were covered 
in soft yellow down. He hesitated 
before the word “friends,” and 
blushing furiously strode away. 

O’Halloran smiled tenderly: “He 
was only seventeen when he came 
over. And there was a girl.” 

“Good heavens! And is she still 
faithful?” John exclaimed. 

“She has three children! Fat and 
stolid like their father. But the lad 
keeps his dreams. All apple-blossom 
and blue eyes, and long, long thoughts. 
Better so.” 

He pointed to another tall, lanky 
figure whose uniform was too large for 
the immature shoulders. 

“Poor Bill! He’d howl for dis- 
appointment if he didn’t feel that it 
was unbecoming at eighteen!” 

“More friends?” John asked 
tentatively. 

“Oh, no. He’s like that every year. 
Goes on hoping and hoping they’ll 
extend the cricket season so that he 
can see his old school play again. He 
was captain of the First Eleven when 
he joined up. But it’s always over 
when we come.” 

“And the dreams?” John began. His 
heart was quivering with a sense of 
futility — of frustration. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. “They 
are never finished. Had we been older 
there might have been sons.” 

“And the others? The friends?” 

“Mostly they have forgotten!” 

O God! Unfinished dreams! Friends 
who have forgotten! The mockery, the 
bitterness, the inevitability of it all! 

The great Gates through which 


they had passed so many years before 
loomed before them, etched with 
sombre definition against a paling skv. 
From beside the Gates a figure 
suddenly rushed to him. Peter! Hair 
tumbled, eyes shining, as John had 
often seen him as he came from the 
surf! Peter, with undying youth in him 
splendid as it had ever been, the sense 
of passionate adventure undimmed! 
The bitterness and the struggle of 
the past years were swept away. Once 
more the torrents of youth made 
music in John’s soul. On such a 
star-drenched night they had gone out 
in shadowy grey ships following 
adventure, some elusive ideal like a 
sinking star. The floods of life had 
gone over; they had lost for ever the 
quivering eagerness of growing things, 
the teeming earth, the ceaseless 
singing of the sea; but here at the end 
of living he had found youth once 
more, with its hunger, its divine un- 
rest. Once more there was the call- 
ing of wild, sweet music in his ears. 
There was no need for greeting. 
With a simple “I’ve been waiting for 
you, Johnno!” they went out through 
the Gateway under a sky powdered 
with -faint stars and tremulous with 
the white dawn-wind. 
Dympuna Cusack, 1930 


Hail to the bards! 


Hail to the poets who sang of our land 
In the hardy old pioneer days! 

| Men who visioned her stately and 
grand, 

And feared not to offer their praise! 


Bushmen and seamen and _ scholars 
and all — 
Men of strong hands and quick 
hearts; 
Lovers of Nature who came at her call 
From mansions and meadows and 
marts! 


Hail to the grandsires who wrought for 
their sons, : 
As they in their turn wrought for 
theirs — 
The eagle-eyed heroes of Anzac and 
Mons, 
Of Egypt, Bapaume and Pozieres! 


Hail to the singers with little to gain, 
Their scanty possessions to lose, 
Whose bodies might suffer from hunger 

and pain, 
Whose hearts no misfortune could 
bruise! 


Shall we whom they offered their 
sacrifice for 
Refuse like our fathers to stand? 
The Heroes of Peace, like the Heroes 
oWwar | 
Gave all for Our Glorious Land! — 
CHARLES HENRY SOUTER, 1930 
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Exodus Barrenhead 

Hepplebloom, dim- 

inutive, faultlessly 
attired, financial, looked at his wrist- 
watch as he walked along Pitt- 
street. He had just returned from 
the country. He paused, and, to 
the great annoyance of impatient 
pedestrians, placed the suitcase he was 
carrying squarely in the middle of the 
footpath, removed his pincenez, and 
polished the lenses vigorously with his 
silk handkerchief. Presently the dull, 
misty glasses glinted to his satisfac- 
tion, and he clipped them firmly on his 
thin, sensitive nose. Then, and only 
then, did he pick up the suitcase and 
stare about him. Eight o’clock. He was 
hungry. He was invariably so after a 
drink or two, and he had had three. It 
would, perhaps, be better to dine 
before leaving the city. After all, after 
a month’s absence from home one’s 
dear little wife, unprepared, of course, 
for one’s unexpected return, would 
hardly be expecting one. No. Indeed, 
she might be out. Yes. Mr Hep- 
plebloom nodded and smiled happily. 
Thirty days? It was nothing — she 
was used to it by now. She had 
murmured at first, naturally, but one’s 
job is one’s job — naturally. He would 
dine and then go home. 

Home! Exodus Barrenhead Hep- 
plebloom felt his blood surge, and he 
stood still again until it got a little 
sense. Why men remained single was 
quite beyond his understanding. He 
chuckled, then he laughed. There 
would be two pink candles under 
cunning shades, two softly-gleaming 
goblets — cut-glass, of course! And 
pretty, dark-haired, smiling Vi. There 
would be oysters on the shell, and a 
lobster, and an amber draught from a 
long-necked, laughing bottle. Vi would 
gently twine her lovely arms round his 
neck — and, yes, he had better dine 
and order the lobster and the oysters. 

The contented heart of Mr Hep- 
plebloom nudged at his missing rib 
(figuratively speaking, of course) as his 
dancing feet laughed softly and guided 
him with a sure hand (speaking even 
more figuratively) through the rushing 
traffic to where the lights of the Cafe 
Melange winked wickedly, invitingly, - 
mockingly, at passing Desire (I’m not 
quite sure what that means, but it is 
sufficiently fascinating for most 
people) and plain married men like 
Exodus Barrenhead MHepplebloom. 
Again he reminded himself that he 
must take home the lobster, the 
oysters and the long-necked bottle. 

Now, it is quite unnecessary to bore 
you with what Mr Hepplebloom ate, 
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for, apart from the hors-d’ouvre, the 
consomme, the fish, the entree, the 
joint, the ice and the smallest cup of 
black coffee you ever saw, he really 
consumed very little. But he did 
smoke a big cigar. It stuck out from his 
thin face just like the huge gun of the 
war-time monitor used to stick out 
from its turret, and, like the gun, it 
occasionally vanished in a coughing 
cloud of smoke. But, nevertheless, it 
was a good cigar — a Corona Sonata, I 
think. It cost ninepence, and took 
exactly an hour to exhaust itself, and 
Mr Hepplebloom. And it is precisely 
because of that — but, perhaps we’d 
better get on. 

It is a touching tribute to our 
civilisation that at the end of a dinner 
men have been known to speak to each 
other. Perfect strangers, too. Mr 
Hepplebloom hadn’t the faintest idea 
of the name, habits, occupation, or 
religion of the fair young man beside 
him. But he had first passed the salt, 
an old-fashioned mistake, and then — 


a match. That started it. In ten 
minutes, over some rather choice 
liquor, politics, bottle-ticks and 


Einstein’s theory of relativity were 
exhaustively discussed and dismissed. 
But the subject of marriage was 
different. Mr Hepplebloom knew that, 
after a year of married bliss, a man 
could speak with authority. He did. 
His rhapsody blanketed even the 
haunting strains of “Roses of Picardy” 
with which the orchestra, with 
considerable skill, reduced the patrons 
to that state when the parting with 
their money no longer hurt them. 
“But, perhaps, you, too, are 
married, sir,” came _ his’ soothing 
peroration, his sharp, slightly-Hebraic 


features registering a Pentecostal 
humility. 
The fair young man_ laughed. 


“Friend, do I look like a goat?” he 
asked. “Have another drink?” 

Mr Hepplebloom was a little hurt, 
but the erupting Corona Sonata sent a 
kindly screen across his face. 

“Thanks — that’ll do nicely. Then I 
take it you are still a bachelor? H’m. A 
pity. I would advise all men to marry. 
Look at me. I am married. I am happy. 
I love and am loved. A contented 
home and a faithful wife. Sir, mankind 
expects a lot of good things in Heaven, 
but if they get better than that they’ll 
be lucky — thanks, that’ll do.” 

The nostrils of the young man 
twitched. “They’ll be lucky to miss it,” 
he said. “There’s a woman been 
pestering me to marry her, to take her 
away from the humdrum monotony of 
life. She is dark and pretty and — but I 
beg your pardon. You are not 
interested, I’m sure. Thanks, that’s 
enough” — 
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Mr Hepplebloom’s thin, white hand 
rested gently on the other’s arm. He 
beamed through his pincenez, and 
then straightened it. The cigar, in the 
other hand, described a glowing arc, 
and narrowly missed burning a hole in 
the fair young man’s jacket. 

“Take her, sir. ’'m sure — positive, 
in fact — that you’d never regret it. A 
little more in your glass?” 

“Thanks. Oh, I don’t know. I’m 
having a decent time of it — well, that 
is, pretty good.” 

“Yes, yes — you'll never regret it.” 

“1 don't.” 

“Kr — I mean marriage. Thanks, 
just a small one.” 

“What is that thing the orchestra is 
playing? .... Thanks.” 

“Ahup — pardon! Fine thing that, 
fine thing! ‘Roses in Shicardy’ — 
pardon! ‘Roses in Picardy’! Delightful, 
isn’t it? As sweet as marriage itself, 
sir.” 


“Humph! I[ had no _ idea this 
marriage business was so decent.” 

“Delightful! Another little” — 

“Thanks.” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know, you’ve half 


convinced me.” 

“Fine — fine!” said the delighted Mr 
Hepplebloom heartily. 

“Imagine it — love, lace and 
lobsters — (ahup!). Pardon me. Why, 
sir, your glass is empty!” 

“Thanks. Now, marriage” — 

“Delightful. What champagne is to 
the head, sir, love and marriage are to 
the heart. Delightful — ahup! Pardon. 
Thanks.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Pleasure. Marriage is a lobster — 
no, no! Take lobster home — pardon. 
Thanks” — 

“Thanks. ’'m convinced. Ill go to 
her. ’ll even marry her.” 


“T knew you would — ahup!” 
“Good-bye, sir — and many 
thanks!” 


- Doubtless you have already written 
the rest of the story. Your pen has 
travelled faster than mine. Your fair 
young man has rushed from the Cafe 
Melange, burst into the unsuspecting 
Hepplebloom’s sanctuary, crushed the 
ecstatic Vi to his bosom, promised 
marriage and rushed with her down to 
a taxi. She left a note, of course. 

Well, really, the fair young man did 
nothing of the kind. He paused, 
swaying slightly, to speak to the 
grinning proprietor. 

‘‘Fine character, that man,’ he 
murmured, nodding to where Mr 
Hepplebloom sat draining the bottle. 
“If there were more married men like 
him —” 

“Like who? Oh, like Heppy, there! 
Oh yes, he’s well known here, sir.” 

“T didn’t catch his name; but his 
wife should be proud of him.” 

“She surely should,” the proprietor 
agreed, with another grin. “But Heppy 
hasn’t got a wife.” 

“But he —” 

“TI know. He always does. He’s got 
imagination, and it turns to marriage 
when he’s drunk. After the third drink 
he’ll actually make you see his beauti- 
ful wife waiting for him at home — he 
hasn’t got a home, either. Heppy’s a 
confirmed, determined bachelor, sir — 
but he gets like that. Do you think a 
married man would talk like he did?” 

The fair young man tottered away. 

“Kr — I see,” he muttered feebly. 
“Thanks.” 

As he left the cafe Mr 
Hepplebloom’s voice came faintly to 
him. “— waiter, are you, too, a married 
man?” 

E. V. TIMMS, 1931 
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ONE BY ONE 
MISS PRETTY: “There’s several men will be miserable when I marry.” 
MISS PLAIN: “Yes, dear, quite likely — but only one at a time.”’ 
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The present 


EVER since the three luggers had put 
in for shelter under the lee of the 
island a definite uneasiness had spread 
through Olroyd’s wife. Like dark 
storm-birds they were, those luggers, 
coming in from the outer sea and 
folding their wings. Yet they alone had 
not created the vague sense of 
foreboding in her. Even the night 
before she had felt it, lying awake in 
the cottage under the lighthouse and 
wondering why Charlie had gone off so 
abruptly, with nothing but a morose 
bark when she asked him what his 
errand ashore was: 

“Never you mind. You got nothing 
to do but look after the light. Can’t a 
man have a night off if he wants to? 
It’s the first time for a year.” 

She had watched the little boat 
with its outboard motor fade to a 
speck in the broken seas, knowing 
there must be some eruptive violence 
working in Charlie if he would put out 
in such weather. In spite of his years 
along the coast he was not a good 
hand with a boat, and hated to be out 
in a blow. But there had been a 
cantankerousness about him lately as 
he mooched along the beach, fiddling 
with the engine of his boat or mending 
his seine net; it had communicated 
itself to her, too — the slightest word 
and they were up to their necks in a 
quarrel, stabbing at one another, 
seeking to hurt: 

“You're always grizzling. What the 


devil did you expect when you came 


here?” 

“I don’t know. You did your level 
best to make the life look rosy.” 

“Anyway, it’s a better life than 
serving up food to canecutters in a 
third-rate pub.” 

“Is it? It don’t seem to keep you 
very cheerful.” 

Words that meant nothing but the 
working off of their inner exas- 
peration! Something had gone wrong 
with the rhythm of their lives. They 
were too much alone together, seeing 
no one, chewing the few little bones of 
news over and over, finding nothing 
fresh to think or talk about. 

And yet, now that Charlie had 
gone, the island had taken on an 
aching loneliness. Clouds the hue of 
bruised flesh gathered on the horizon 
and drove over, shedding floods of 
blinding rain. They passed, and the 


spreading sun brought an _ unreal 


greenish glitter to the palms and 
undergrowth. Compared with the high, 
solid masses of the distant mainland, 
the island seemed a bit of floating 
weed, torn from some rock and set 
adrift. 


Yet there were the luggers, lying 
just within the reef and getting shelter 
from it. They had no doubt about the 
island’s stability. Olroyd’s_ wife, 
hanging out clothes by the tank, felt 
herself tauten defensively as_ she 
watched them. She knew by their 
rakish build they were from Thursday 
Island; the mission-luggers were more 
squat and heavy. And they were 
swarming with life. Boat after boat 
put out across the water; dark forms 
darted about in the shallows near the 
shore, spearing fish; voices echoed 
across from the luggers. These natives 
seemed suddenly to have taken charge 
of the island. 

She resented it. Eighteen months 
on the island had not created a 
friendly feeling in her toward the 
lugger-boys. She had the prejudices of 
her kind; they were niggers, with a life 
remote from her own. They looked at 
her with bold eyes, and there was a 
cheeky independence in their voices 
when they greeted her. Did they know 
she was alone on the island now? 

“Hey, missus!” 

She turned to see three of them 
beside the tank, one with a fish-spear 
and the others carrying a_ varied 
assortment of heavy shells. 

“Where Charlie?” they asked her. 

She went on hanging her kero- 
sene-can of clothes on the line. 

“What d’you want him for?” 

“Charlie want to buy _ shell? 
Helmet-shell, trumpet, bailer. One tin 
tobacco each.” 

“All right. Leave them there, and 
he’ll have a look at them in the 
morning.” 

They squatted down, eyeing her 
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SPOILING THE POOR BRUTE’S CHANCES 
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got him entered for the Show.” 


curiously. She suddenly grew hot 


behind the ears. Charlie hadn’t 
noticed any change in her figure, but 
would they? 


“Charlie gone ashore, eh?” one of 
them said. 

She affected not to hear, and went 
on pegging out her clothes. 

“Charlie out in the whaleboat?” 
they repeated. 

They were silent for a_ while, 
looking at their shells. Some others 
had come up, trailing their fish-spears, 
and they began to confer together, 
arguing in  low-pitched voices. 
Suddenly one rose and came over to 
her. 

“Here, missus, you take t’ lot. Two 
tin tobacco.” 

“No,” she said definitely, “I’ve got 
no tobacco. Take them off or leave 
them till Charlie comes back.” 

There was a brusqueness in her 
voice that was meant to drive them 
away. But they went reluctantly. 
They were out of tobacco, and had 
counted on getting some from Charlie. 
Olroyd’s wife was conscious of sulky 
looks that changed to _ derisive 
laughter as they went up the beach. 

She sat down on the edge of the 
verandah, looking out towards the 
knob of mainland from which 
Charlie’s boat would come. It was a 
rotten shame for him to leave her like 
this, in her condition! Didn’t he know 
how it was with her? He ought to have 
guessed, without her telling him. But 
perhaps he had guessed and was angry. 
Wasn’t that why he had been going 
about with a smoky darkness in his 
eyes for the last few weeks, barking at 
her over his shoulder? 

““Men like him ought 
never to marry,’ she 
thought; “they’re only hap- 
py when they’re alone.” 

And, in sentimental 
Mi retrospect, she thought of 
“vay the young Italian who had 
# once made love to her at a 
| picnic up the Johnstone. He 
| was only working in a cut- 
Ye ting gang then, so she 
W@ | hadn’t let the affair go far, 
Py?) in spite of his good looks 
and passionate words. But 
;-| now he had a cane-farm of 
s£)| his own, drove a car, and 
was a member of the shire 
‘council. That was the way 
life made a joke of you! 

There were her dreams 
| of the island, too. It had 
seemed romantic and excit- 
ing when Charlie had talked 
about it in McGrath’s 
coffee-room, bringing out 
his shells, showing his 
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photos, telling tales of the lugger-boys 
and the reef. But how tame it had 
proved in reality! A square mile of 
coral sand, covered with palms and 
jungle, and quiet as a graveyard! 

Later, when she had trimmed and 
lit the light, she felt better, but there 
was still no sign of Charlie’s boat, and 
the lugger-boys had come _ ashore 
again. The lights of their lanterns 
danced like fireflies along the beach; 
their talk and laughter was blown in 
shreds across the strip of green. They 
had seized the opportunity of being 
near land to hold a corroboree. 

The prelude of wild choruses, the 
movement of shadowy figures down 
there on the beach, re-awakened the 
uneasiness in Olroyd’s’ wife. She 
visualised the dark, gleaming bodies, 
the fluttering red loincloths, faces 
contorted, eyes showing the whites. 
Once, months before, she had gone 
with Charlie to squat in the sand and 
watch the boys corroboree, and had 
been half-revolted by the way he had 
responded to it all. Almost as if he 
were as much moved as they were. 

“There’s dancing for you. Cop the 
way that big fellow in front chucks his 
weight about. Work themselves up a 
treat, these boys — not like the mission 
niggers. Don’t know what they’re 
doing half the time.” 

But she had always been scared of 
men, even white men, who didn’t know 
what they were doing. Those nights at 
McGrath’s when a cane-gang had cut 
out, and she had fled upstairs to lock 
herself in her room! 

She lay down on the sofa and shut 
her eyes. The wind had changed its 
quarter slightly, and had found a loose 
sheet of iron on the roof. 

“Gone for good ... Gone for good,” 
it was saying. 


Author-playwright Vance Palmer, one of 
the founders of Australian drama. 
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And she saw Charlie in the bar at 
Port Mahon, swaggering a little, his 
tongue loosened by drink. Dark and 
attractive he was in the first flush of a 
spree, humor flashing from his eyes, 
energy released in him. He didn’t look 
his years when that fever of life was on 
him: he was young as that Dago on 
the Johnstone, his movements swift 
and lively, his skin lit by an inner 
glow. 

She saw him surrounded by half a 
dozen of his cronies. There was a 
woman in the bar — fair-haired, 
glassy-eyed, with a complexion that 
had come out of a bottle. She laughed 
at everything Charlie said; her gold 
teeth gleamed. And her interest in him 
roused Charlie, carried him away. 
Whatever was drawn taut in him 
during those days of brooding on the 
beach snapped with a jerk. 

“T’ve had enough of it over there. It 
don’t suit me, sticking to a rock like a 
Shellfish. But when I make up my 
mind, there’s no looking ahead or 
behind with me. One slash at the rope, 
and all’s clear.” 

He had taken his shells — those 
shells he had been collecting for two 
years from the lugger-boys. Forty 
pounds he expected to get for them 
from some man he dealt with on the 
mainland. And with forty pounds in 
his pocket the world would be a wide 
one for Charlie. He knew the sea; he 
had half a dozen trades at the tips of 
his fingers. And there was that streak 
of remorselessness in him, even of 
cruelty. When he struck off on a new 
track he would have no scruples about 
what he left behind. 

Sounds of wild chanting came up 


the beach, the steady beat of a tin. 


kettledrum. For the first time Olroyd’s 
wife felt the new life flutter within her. 
But instead of strengthening her, 
filling her with vitality, it made the 
world around her dissolve like mist. 
Wave after wave of self-pity flooded 
her. 

She was on a raft, alone with the 
lugger-boys, floating out to sea. 
Ashore, far away, she could see 
Charlie, but his back was turned to her 
and he was squatting on his haunches 
chaffering with someone about his 
shells. She tried to cry out to him, but 
the boys mocked her, jeered in her 
face; she felt them crowding round 
her, shouting her down. Further and 
further away from the dark ranges of 
the mainland she was floating... 

It was a whispering that woke her, 
a sound of bare feet padding along the 
verandah. She sat up on the sofa, a 
real fear at her throat. The dark 
outside seemed full of crouching 
figures. A blank, eyeless face was 
staring in through the lighted window. 
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Bereft of all self-control, she called 
with an hysterical shriek: 

“Charlie! Charlie!” 

The door was pushed open and two 
lugger-boys entered carrying a 
dripping figure between them. They 
blinked at the light; they were shy and 
awkward in the woman’s presence, for 
she had sprung from the sofa in her 
stockings, a tangle of hair covering her 
eyes. The first boy, a big handsome 
fellow with powerful shoulders, did his 
best to reassure her as he helped to lay 
Charlie on the sofa: 

‘“He’s all right, missus. Hit his head 
when t’ boat capsize — that’s all. We 
got out as soon as we hear t’ engine 
stop. Big sea running there outside t’ 
reef.” 

Charlie was lying dazed and 
sobered, his eyes open, but his mind 
clouded by a woolly mist. Yet he knew 
quite well what he had done. In the 
dark he had missed the outer edge of 
the channel, till seeing the reef just in 
front of him he had veered at an 
abrupt angle and brought his boat 
broadside on to the swell. He was 
remorseful and a little humiliated. 
After all these years he ought to be 
able to bring the boat in, drunk and 
blindfolded. 

But he was lost in admiration at 


the way his wife took it all. 
Miraculously she had found her 
slippers, straightened her hair, 


regained her self-control. She paid 
very little attention to him, but busied 
herself with the lugger-boys, pressing 
cake and tobacco upon them, opening 
a new bottle of orangeade. From 
somewhere on the outer borders of 
space he heard her matter-of-fact 
voice, penetrated by a little flattering 
laugh: 

“You boys know how to dance, all 
right. Keep time together as if you’d 
been training for years, and put all 
you know into it. Not like those 
mission-boys.” 

After they had gone she sat down 
on the sofa beside him, her left hand 
just touching his wet hair. She was 
soft and subdued. He was, too; the 
cranky knots all smoothed out in him. 
For a long time they did not speak, 
and then the woman said quietly: 

“Feeling better, Charlie?” 

“Tm all right . . . Ought to be 
skinned, though, for mucking things 
up in front of those lugger-boys .. . 
Anyway I didn’t forget your birth- 
day.” 

“What?” 

“Kid you didn’t remember!” 

As a matter of fact she hadn’t 
remembered. For the last few weeks 
she had been thinking far ahead. 

He put his hand inside his shirt. 
The mother-of-pearl belt was there all 
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right; it was too short to go round him 
so he had fastened it with string. He 
drew it out, and the light shone on the 
silver clasp, the neat squares with 
Chinese patterns. 

“Surprised, are you?” he said with a 
teasing laugh. “What d’you think I 
went ashore for? And in weather like 
that!” 

It was pure bluff, of course. The 
date had suddenly pierced his muzzy 
brain with a white light, when he was 
writing a receipt for the shell-money. 
But that would not have mattered to 
her, even if she had guessed. She was a 
woman, and knew the use and comfort 
of lies. 

“You’re real good to me, Charlie,” 
she said with a sudden gush of feeling. 
“TI don’t know what I ever grizzle 
about. Anyhow I’m going to be as 
sweet as sugar from now on.... And 
there’s something I’ve got to tell you, 
Charlie. You’re not going to hold it up 
against me, are you? I ought to have 
told you weeks ago.” 

VANCE PALMER, 1932 


THE woman stood in the doorway of 
her wood-and-iron house and looked 
across to the big shed. If anything, the 
shed appeared rather better-finished 
than the house. But they were neither 
of them much: the buildings had only 
been there a year or two — set back a 
little from the creek, where the 
river-gums, as befitted the only trees 
for miles, smirked at their reflections 
in a dark pool; set back right on the 
edge of the ranges, on the very rim of 
civilisation. 

The slanting afternoon sun made 
the spiky, prickly tufts of spinifex 
grass look soft, luxurious: then spent 
its golden virtue in a riot of rainbow 
color over on the ironstone ridge. And 
the dry, aromatic smell of an 
uninhabited land rose fragrant to the 
nostrils. | 

Behind the house, in the brush 
lean-to serving as kitchen — it was 
cooler that way and kept the flies from 
the house — the woman could hear 
Edie and Sam at play with pots and 
cans. She would have to stop them — 
too costly and difficult to get others if 
small hands should do damage. And 
they’d be getting into the _ store- 
cupboard next — Sam was a terror for 
sugar, just like the natives! Baby 
would be awake in a few minutes, too: 
he was regular as a clock for his feed. 

Yet she continued to stand there, 
staring across at the shed. She was 
feeling restless; had she not been a 
woman of great sense and fortitude, 
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she would have called herself nervous. 

The sunlight streamed mercilessly 
on her well-worn print dress, with its 
boned bodice and ridiculous yards of 
skirt; but lightly it caressed a young 
face long since drained of color, 
tanned to golden brown. It had drawn 
early lines round a pair of blue eyes, 
too; she was for ever running out, 


hatless, into the glare after the 
children. 

All round about the few scattered 
buildings roamed the blue eyes. 


Except for little noises from the 
children and the caw-cawing of crows 
sailing over the _ killing pen, an 
unearthly silence wrapped the place. 
Not a native in sight. The kitchen gins 
had padded off to their noon camp the 
moment washing-up was over. Most 
afternoons you could stand and listen 
to the tapping of sticks or a drowsy 
corroboree chant. But to-day every- 
thing was silent. She imagined it must 
have been the silence which had 
brought her out. 

And where were little Johnnie, and 
that Lloyd? 

She didn’t like Lloyd. She had told 
John so many a time. But her husband 
just said men were difficult to get: 
Lloyd was all right, a good stockman 
and all that. But she didn’t trust the 
fellow: he was altogether too rough on 
the natives. John himself could be 
brutal enough at times, but always he 
was just; the boys respected the boss, 
liked him — his kind of brutality was 
their own, and only seen when the 
isolation of the place rendered a firm 
hand advisable. But that Lloyd — she 
could never forget seeing him set the 
dogs on to the gins one day, so the 
poor wretches ran screaming to the 
trees and scaled them like cats. 
Horrible it had been. And Lloyd had 
laughed fit to kill himself. Pity he 
hadn’t! She had told John. That time 
he had spoke to the man, said such a 
thing mustri’t happen again. And it 
hadn’t. All the same, she did wish it 
hadn’t been necessary for her husband 
to go into the port to meet their first 
mob of sheep, and so leave her and the 
children alone with Lloyd. 

The man she was thinking about 
came suddenly round the shed, little 
Johnnie at his heels. The small boy 
staggered along under the weight of a 
saddle, the man carried a knot of 
twine. The mother’s anger rose. Just 
like him! There they had _ seated 
themselves, backs to the shed, and 
Lloyd was proceeding to mend a rent 
in the leather. She would call Johnnie, 
she decided, get him to mind the 
others. She hated the way he was for 
ever trailing after Lloyd... but what 
could you expect? A little fellow of 
seven loved to be out with the men, 
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and the sooner a child learned to fend 
for itself in this hard country the 
better. 

Her lips parted for a shout which 
congealed to a strangled intake of 
breath. 

Once again round the corner came 
a figure, a painted buck. Red and 
yellow ochre and a white lime pattern 
on his body made of him a walking 
skeleton. And quicker than thought 
the long shaft of the spear already 
quivering in his womera flew out. It 
missed the little boy by inches and 
buried itself, still quivering, in the 
man’s outstretched arm. Before even 
Lloyd yelled, the native was gone. 

The woman ran across the hard 
earth, her tanned face livid yellow. 
The child flew to meet her. The man 
lay picking at the spear hanging from 
his arm; his eyes twisted, terrified. 

But there was nothing to see. 
Everything was silent, except for the 
short sobs of the boy and the cawing of 
the crows. 

She left the four children with 
Lloyd in the front room while she 
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went alone to the kitchen for hot 
water. Johnnie seemed calm enough 
now, only interested, like the others, in 
the barb stuck in Lloyd’s arm, and 
keen to watch the blood oozing out. 
“It was Billycan, that was,” the boy 
kept repeating excitedly. “Why ever 
should old Billy do that?” 

Lloyd said nothing. He was white 
and trembling. The woman, as she 
fetched the water, decided she would 
have to give him a little of the whisky 
she kept, hidden, just in case. Her eyes 
raked the plain and slid along the 
creek-bed. She wanted to keep her 
mind busy with observation; but there 
was nothing worth observing. Still 
only the silent country-side; she could 
sweep the horizon right round and see 
nothing. She found herself thinking 
that the gins wouldn’t be coming up 
now — _ probably the camp’ was 
deserted; they had cleared to the hills. 
She couldn’t expect John for another 
couple of days, either. Hastily she 
dragged her mind from such thoughts 
and ran back to the house. 

She had already broken the shaft 
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from the barb — only about a foot 
stuck out of Lloyd’s arm now. “It'll 
hurt,” she said to him. “I'll have to cut 
it out.” 

He whined. 

“Tl give you something first,” she 
said, and, going into the bedroom, 
came back with a tot in an old 
pannikin. “There’ll be another when 
it’s over,” she said. 

She sent the children away — told 
them to keep baby quiet: he was wide 
awake now, and would begin fretting 
soon. Then she ripped up a sheet. 

She hated touching the man. And 
he shrank beneath her gentle hands, 
whined again, begged more whisky. His 
beady dark eyes, set in a face dirty 
with half-grown beard, grew scared 
and shifty. 

The woman said: “It’s got to be 
done, Lloyd. Don’t be a fool.” And she 
did it. A bloody job. But at last it was 
finished, the wound bound, most of 
the mess cleared away. Lloyd had 
another tot. Then demanded the lot. 
Said he needed it. 

“No,” she said. 

“Yes, missus. You make no mistake 
about it. I’m having that whisky and 
then — well, I’m scooting.” 

“Scooting?” she repeated blankly — 
her mind was with the children. 

“Scooting. Going. Clearing out. 
That’s plain, ain’t it? I’m not stopping 
here for no more blanky niggers to run 
spears through me! I’m off into the 
town, I am. The boss left one moke in 
the horse yard, and that’s mine. Or 
soon will be. ’m off! And Ill tell ’em 
to hurry on out here, if you like.” 

She flared. “Thank you! 
yourself a man, do you?” 

“Hell to you! ’m going. Anyway, 
you're all right, missus. The abos ain’t 
no call to touch you. Didn’t you 
reckon they’d all be gone?” 

“Yes. But if it was all right, they’d 
still be here — they mean trouble when 
they go.” 

“Well, I tell you I’m not staying, 
anyhow.” 

She noticed he was still trembling. 
“Go, then,” she flung at him. “You’re 
no use as you are!” And so that he 
would not discover her fear, she 
turned aside. 

Too late she realised he was 
banging the door behind him and that 
the whisky bottle was under his arm. 
Like a fool she had let him take it! 

But she fought down her fears, and 
with a smiling face went in to the 
children. But Edie said, as she was 
pushed aside from the baby, “Oh, 
Mum, how cold your hands are!”’ 

Johnnie immediately wanted to go 
outside, but his mother forbade him. 
They had to stay and play quietly 
whilst she nursed baby. And as she sat 
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The joyous lad 
There was a joyous lad : 
Lipt a girl in the spring: 
A merry time they had, 
But he loved much better to sing, to 
sing; 
He loved much better to sing. 


And so, when summer came by, 
And the sad girl sighed for a ring, 

He cruelly let her sigh, 

For he loved much better to sing, to 
sing; 

He loved much better to sing. 


Till, on an autumn day, 
‘He tuned the trembling string, 
And cheerily he did play, 
But he had no love to sing, to sing; 
He had no love to sing. 


So he went in the winter rain 
His lost love home to bring; 
But he looked for his girl in vain, 
And was left with his grief to sing, to 
sing; 
With only his grief to sing. 
RONALD McCuAIG, 1933 


there, on the low chair her husband 
had made, her mind flew back and 
forth like one of the ever-hovering 
crows. 

Presently the beat of a _horse’s 
hoofs hammered the silence. 

“Mum,” cried Johnnie from the 
window. “Where’s Lloyd going?” 

“Just a message for me,” she 
answered tranquilly; but, sharp and 
bitter, her mind recalled’ the 
chance-heard remark of another man, 
an epithet applied to Lloyd. “It’s right, 
too,” she thought. “Not got the pluck 
of a louse, he said. That’s just what 
Lloyd is — vermin. No good in him.” 

All the afternoon nothing stirred 
outside. The children grumbled at 
having to stay with their mother: they 
wanted to go down to the camp and 
play with the blacks. At sundown the 
woman fed them well, and put on 
what warm clothes they possessed. 
The night grew cold outside. Then 
she made up a packet of food and filled 
three water-bags. She went into the 
bedroom, returned wearing a coat; in 
the secrecy of the pocket her fingers 
closed on the butt of a revolver her 
husband had given her when first they 
sailed north. 

Already it had grown murky 
outside, with the swift falling of the 
Australian night. 

“Come, children,” she said, “we’re 
going walkabout to-night. It will be 
fun to camp out in the spinifex!”’ 

She could not repress a shudder. 
Often enough she had growled at her 
rough little home. Yet how cosy it 
looked now, and safe! Filled with 
things she had herself fashioned from 
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bits and ends, just to make it bright. 
She lit the lamp, set it on the table 
and drew the curtains. 

She picked up the baby. As she 
went out, followed by the children 
carrying the water-bags, she wondered 
if she were being a fool — subjecting 
them to unnecessary exposure. Well, 
in that case they could return in the 
morning. But she felt she couldn’t risk 
the night: the natives might come 
after Lloyd again; they might come 
after the stores; that one act of 
violence might have gone to their 
heads — she didn’t like to think the 
child-like people she had so often 
looked after would set out to harm her 
children or herself. But she had to 
remember that two years ago they had 
not even seen a white man. 

She did not make the children walk 
far: if the worst befell they would have 
many miles to go. Just a little way out 
towards the distant settlement she 
took them; then, hiding snug behind 
an outcrop of rocks, she settled them 
down. Even though it was pitch-black 
by now, she knew that she was still 
just within sight of the homestead. 

Sam and Edie fell asleep. “Mum,” 
whispered Johnnie, “are you frigh- 
tened of the abos? Don’t be scared, 
Mun, I’ll look after you! Why did old 
Billycan do that to Lloyd, Mum?” 

“’m not frightened,” she replied. 
(How frightened she was!) “But I 
think they might go a bit mad to-night 
.... Lloyd was a rough, bad man, son, 
that’s why.” 


OSWALD PRYOR 1932 


HOW WOMEN DO IT 


THOMAS HENRY: “My old ’ooman she do 
spend hours tellin’ what she do like ’bout 
me.” 

NICHOLAS: “And what do she like ’bout you, 
Thomas Henry?” 

THOMAS HENRY: “Nawthin’ — nawthin’ 
tall!” 
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NORMAN LINDSAY 
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NO TACT ABOUT THEM AT ALL 
BRUMMY: “I don’t ’old with carryin’ a lookin’-glass. They make yer face look so dirty.” 


- An age she crouched there, it 
seemed to the woman. Even Johnnie 
prattled himself to sleep. She began to 
call herself a silly, nervous creature. 

A tongue of flame leapt up in the 
darkness; and to the woman it seemed 
to leap through her own veins. The 
shed! They had fired it! 

Instantly with the lght came 
sounds. The sharp staccato barking of 
dogs, shrill native voices, yells, bursts 
of song. As the light gained she could 
just distinguish figures leaping like 
black imps in the blaze of a second 
fire. That was the house! She knew 
now that the store-room had been 
raided: she could see the black naked 
figures posturing about, throwing 
things to each other. 

The noise increased. She shook the 
children. Time to move. As long as 
they feasted and played with the fire 
she was safe: she still did not like to 
think they would hurt her — but they 
had burned her home; and guilty 
consciences wrought terrible crimes — 
they could track her so easily had they 
a mind. 

She looked at the heavens, took a 
bearing by the sparkling pointers of 
the Southern Cross, and _ went 
stumbling off, with the sleepy children 
dragging at her heels. There would be 
a moon later, she remembered with 
thankfulness, after Sam had _ been 
picked up and the place kissed five 
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times — she had to take his water-bag, 
along with the baby, then. But she 
stumbled on, resolute, cheerful, with 
the children. 


At last the moon rose; but its 


fading brilliance only unleashed her’ 


long-held fear. The country lay spread 
about like a desert peopled with terror, 
a void filled by shadows having no 
substance. Cold, cruel, impersonal, 
rejecting the soft alien woman and her 
brood. 

The baby wakened, began to kick 
and struggle. Her whispers and the 
thin cries of the children seemed to 
reverberate like a _ laugh echoing 
beneath a church dome. She offered no 
comfort when Sam and Edie started to 
complain. She was sharp now. She 
gave the baby to Johnnie, and he 
staggered along as best he might, while 
the mother took Sam pick-a-back. She 
found the child’s weight did nothing 
to deaden the nausea which was 
threatening to engulf her, the sickness 
of fear. 

At length the keen edge of her 
sensation dulled. She no longer looked 
at every shadow with a cold thrill of 
rigid expectancy, she no _ longer 
strained her ears for fancied footfalls. 

She grew harsh with the children. A 
slave-driver. Even Johnnie sobbed at 
her rough words. And he was being so 
good! “Don’t fret, Mum,” he kept on 
saying. “They wouldn’t hurt us. 
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Billycan’s a mate of mine — they 
wouldn’t hurt us.” 

The night was without end; the 
country without end. Did there exist, 


anywhere in this grey and _ silver 
emptiness, human creatures other 
than black devils; were there houses, 
helping hands? 


Dawn at last — and an unbearable 
radiance in the skies. A hard, rough 
land; and a sun gaining hourly in 
strength. A short sleep for the 
children. A drink of water and a piece 
of bread. Then up and on. 

The woman felt safe from the 
natives now. She could reckon they 
would not attack until night fell again, 
if they were after her — that was what 
the men always said, anyhow. But if 
John were not already on the way out! 
The ghastly sickness swept back — 
they would all perish long before little 
legs could reach the settlement. 

But she was too tired to think for 
long. It took all her energy to watch. 
Up and on, then; up and on; through 
heat, with flies clinging and children 
crying. Hotter and hotter and hotter. 

They had come on to the track, 
faint wheel-marks across the baked 
earth, soon after sunrise. It was 
Johnnie who spotted his father. The 
woman was trudging along with her 
eyes on the ground; she was carrying 
both Sam and the baby now. 
Breathing burnt her chest. Yet not 
until she looked into her husband’s 
face did she realise how she must look: 
haggard, livid, fallen-in it was. He had 
been riding, with two others, most of 
the night — that miserable Lloyd must 
have passed them, after all! 

“Anna,” was all her husband could 
say fora bit. “My God! Anna!” 

The evil wrought by Lloyd was 
over, the woman told herself; but as 
she sobbed out her tale she knew it 
had only just begun. The other men 
were petting and _ soothing’ the 
children; Johnnie was boasting of all 
he’d done, telling them Billycan was a 
mate of his. Her husband’s hand on 
her wrist felt safe, firm, tender. “We'll 
take you into town, dearest,” he said. 
“Then we'll come back and teach 
those black devils a lesson.” 

“Lloyd!” she murmured. 

“He'll have to leave the North, I 
reckon,” stuck in one of the men. 

“It was all his fault,” she repeated. 
But she knew it was no use arguing. 
The work of years had been destroyed; 
probably half their cattle had been 
speared by now, too. What devils fear 
made of men, whether black or white 
— an hour ago she had been inhuman 
herself! But now, as she lifted weary 
eyes to her husband’s grim mask, she 
felt sorry for the natives. 

HENRIETTA DRAKE-BROCKMAN, 1933 
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A resurgence in writing 


John Webb, 1933-1948; David Adams, 1948-1961 


took over as editor on 


OHN WEB the death of S. H. Prior 


CHRD in 1933. When he retired in 1948 he 


Xs joined Archibald and Edmond in 
c a leaving the job broken in health. He 
WSS was succeeded by David Adams, who 

remained until the Prior family sold The 
Bulletin to Consolidated Press. There were no radical 
differences between The Bulletin of these two editors. 
Policies pursued were much the same and appearance 
changed little even after the adoption, for economic 
reasons, of a smaller format in 1957. 

John Webb came to The_ Bulletin in 1920. 
Victorian-born, he had his early journalistic experience 
in Western Australia, where he went in the wake of the 
gold rushes. In Perth he worked for three years in an 
office alongside John Curtin, when the future Prime 
Minister was editing The Worker. They remained friendly 
and even after he became Prime Minister, Curtin 
regularly visited Webb at The Bulletin office. However, 
although Webb said in some memoirs that he cast his 
first vote for Labor, his Bulletin was violently and 
vituperatively anti-Labor. His dislike and distrust of the 
Left was not accompanied by corresponding warmth for 
two outstanding conservative leaders: Robert Gordon 
Menzies and Winston Churchill. His dislike of Menzies 
was modified in The Bulletin in deference to the views of 
the member of the Prior family in control in these years, 
Kenneth, and his dislike of Churchill was tempered in the 
heat and drama of World War Il. 

John Webb was as strongly in favor of White Australia 
as his admired James Edmond had been. It is interesting 
to note that in a book he published privately in 1966 he 


Came out strongly in opposition to Australian involve- 
ment in Vietnam at a time when his old paper was very 
much in favor. 

David Adams, who joined The Bulletin in 1927 as 
assistant to the finance editor, remained to a large 
degree a finance journalist. A notable achievement was 
his finding and publishing the engaging letters of Rachel 
Henning, a 19th century immigrant to Australia from 
Britain. By the time Adams took over in 1948 the paper 
was beginning to lose the increased sales which World 
War tl had brought it. From then on, it was steady 
decline for both The Bulletin and the Woman’s Mirror, 
the modest little paper started by Kenneth Prior, which 
had for years helped to keep The Bulletin afloat. 

This period of The Bulletin saw a great resurgence in 
creative writing. This may in part have come out of S. H. 
Prior's novel contests; it may be attributed to Douglas 
Stewart, who became editor of the Red Page in 1940; or 
it may be that there were a lot of new writers around who 
were looking for somewhere to be published. In these 
years people such as Judith Wright, David Campbell, 
Geoffrey Dutton, Rosemary Dobson, Ronald McCuaig, 
Stewart himself, Francis Webb, Nancy Keesing, R. D. 
FitzGerald and James McAuley began writing verse for 
the paper. On short stories, Brian James, Kylie Tennant, 
Henrietta Drake-Brockman, Eleanor Dark, Vance Palmer 
and Hal Porter were names which appeared regularly. 
Once again, there was hardly a writer of significance 
whose name was not there at some time. It may 
sometimes have surprised, or dismayed, a writer to find 
his tender lyric plonked in the middle of a long piece on 
defence, in the Smoke Oh page or among Business, 
Robbery Etc. paragraphs. But at least they were in print. 


John Webb 


David Adams 
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The sniper 


‘ N his camp below the 
& ironbark ridge at 
~~ Lannigan’s Pocket, Dice 

WA 4 Chaseling, who had a 
contract to split fence-posts for Old 
Man Guilfoyle, was cleaning his rifle. 
He was seated on a kerosene-case, just 
outside his tent. His pipe was in his 
mouth, the smoke issuing from his lips 
at methodic intervals. Leila, his wife, 
sat on an upturned bucket nearby 
watching him. 

The light was poor. The sun had 
gone down. Its afterglow was still in 
the sky; and the risen moon had not 
yet gained strength. Dice paid no heed 
to the poor visibility. He acted as if he 
had cats’ eyes. Though he worked 
systematically, his thoughts were not 
on what he was doing, but on an event 
that he expected the passage of time 
soon to discharge. 

The weapon that he used with 
fondling hands was the familiar short 
Lee-Enfield .303 bore. It was regarded 
with some disfavor by kangaroo- 
shooters of his acquaintance, for 
several reasons; but he had an 
affection for it. It had been his in 
France, in the days when it was 
exhilarating sport to devise invisible 
openings in the sandbags, and to lie 
behind them for half a day at a time, 
watching, over open sights, for a 
chance to send another man _ to 
eternity. He had been one of his 
battalion’s snipers. He had souvenired 
the rifle at the close of the war. 

The truth was that Dice’s rifle 
didn’t need a rag near it. He was just 
marking time, his nerves strung up to 
a delicate pitch of anticipation. He 
was reminded of the times he had 
crept over the sandbags in the twilight 
— except that the element of danger 
was missing. All day, as he worked 
with axe and saw and maul, he had 
been living in the events that he hoped 
the night would bring to pass. 
Dropping the pull-through down the 
gleaming bore of the Lee-Enfield and 
wiping out the speckless breach was 
the merest sop to strained patience. 

He looked around him. It was 
about time to be moving. He put the 
cleaning tricks into the old baking- 
powder tin in which he kept them, and 
took them into the tent. He returned 
with one cartridge, slipped it into the 
breech and turned the safety catch. 

He drew a last few puffs from his 
pipe, knocked the ashes out against his 
heel, put the pipe in his pocket and, 
with a word of farewell to Leila, went 
across to the dray where Lassie, the 
red kelpie, was tethered with a length 
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of greenhide to one of the wheel- 
spokes. 

The little bitch fawned, with her 
tail brushing the earth in swift strokes 
as he stooped to untie her. She whined 
her delight at receiving his attention, 
her hazel eyes brightening. Thrusting 
her pointed muzzle against his arms 
and trying frantically to lick his 
hands, she made it difficult for him to 
untie her. Flattered by her ob- 
sequiousness, he cuffed her good- 
naturedly into quietness, released her 
and stuffed the greenhide strap into 
his pocket. 

With Lassie trotting at his heels, as 
soft-footed and alert as a little fox, 
Chaseling took the track that led up 
the Five-Mile Gully and passed over 
the divide. On the top of the ridge the 
smell of wool and ammonia drew his 
attention to a mob of Guilfoyle’s 
merinos camped under a clump of 
wilgas. He made a short detour to 
avoid disturbing them. A quarter of an 


tongue of earth, barren and grassless, 
ran out into the forest. He took the 
length of greenhide from his pocket, 
stooped, tied Lassie to the butt of a 
slender sandalwood that stood by 
itself in the centre of the bare, moonlit 
ground, and walked on. 

Lassie sat on her haunches, her 
velvety ears pricked forward, her head 
on one side, looking after him; at a loss 
to understand such behavior. She got 
up and tried to follow him; felt the tug 
of the greenhide, and sat down again. 
She whined to call his attention to the 
astonishing thing he had done. He paid 
no attention. She yapped = shrilly, 
twice, imperatively. No result! She lay 
down with her head on her forepaws, 
her tail straight out in the dust 
behind, looking in the direction he had 
gone. 

Lassie was, like all kelpies, highly 
strung, with brains under her broad, 
thin-boned skull. She could think, 
within her limits. The boss seemed to 


Frank Dalby Davison, printing compositor, soldier and farmer, began writing 
in his 30s and spent 20 years working on his epic novel, The White Thorntree. 


hour’s walk from there, through dry 
bluegrass standing like wheat straw, 
brought him to the sandalwood and 
hopbush scrub that crowned a rise 
overlooking the Old Sheepwash. 

It was now night, brightly moonlit, 
still and chilly. There would be a light 
frost before morning, thought Dice as 
he stood looking about him. The box 
forest, its tree-trunks silvery in the 
moonlight, and the ground beneath 
the branches barred with shadows, 
came right to the edge of the scrub. 
The grass, just where he stood, was too 
tall and thick for what he had in mind. 

As noiselessly as he could, he made 
his way along the black margin of the 
scrub until he came to a place where a 


know what he had done! She got up 
and faced toward the camp, sitting on 
her tail, her head again on one side, 
ears sharply pricked. As the boss didn’t 
seem to want her company she would 
have liked to go home. But she was 
much too sensible to tug at the 
greenhide. Her tongue lolled and she 
panted a little with impatience. She 
got up and looked again in the 
direction the boss had gone, listening 
for returning footsteps. 

Well, she’d have to put up with it! 
She lay down again with her head 
resting on her paws; her ears tuned to 
catch any sound puncturing the dead 
stillness of the moonlit bush. He’d 
come back in the time of his own 
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choosing. She felt no resentment. It 
was just that his ways sometimes took 
him beyond the circumference of her 
understanding. 

For an hour she kept her mind in a 
condition of waiting and expectancy, 
all other thought being excluded. 
Then, a little at a time, consideration 
of herself took possession of her. She 
was of much importance to herself, 
just at present. She was feeling the 
yearning for company that regularly 
came upon her. And it was just at 
these times that the boss tied her up. 

Usually she trotted at the boss’s 
heels wherever he went; to other 
people’s camps, and even to town. But 
as sure as she felt, in her own 
inwardness, a wish to meet with her 
kind, she found herself tied to the 
wheel of the dray. Then, if the boss 
saddled his horse and rode out of 
camp, he left her behind. Neither was 
she allowed to have visitors at the 
camp. 

Only last night a dog had come 
from another camp to see her. It had 
promised to be a _ most thrilling 
meeting. She had whined with 
excitement. And, almost at once, the 
boss had come running from his tent. 
He had thrown things at the visitor, 
shouted after him when he ran away, 
and taken her into the tent and tied 
her to the leg of his bunk. 

Such things would go on, she knew, 
until, for reasons she made no attempt 
to understand, she no longer cared 
whether she ever saw any other of her 
kind. Then she would be let loose 
again to run about as she wished. 

The hours went by. 

The little black blob of shadow 
which had been on the homeward side 
of the slender sandalwood where 
Lassie was tied had passed to the 
opposite side, when she_ sat up, 
pricking her ears toward the depth of 
the scrub. There was a dog in there! 
She hadn’t heard him; but she knew 
he was there. And, furthermore, he 
knew where she was. It was that 
knowledge that had brought him 
through the scrub. 

She pushed her sharp little nose 
forward, shifted her forepaws im- 
patiently, and whined softly. Ex- 
citement! He had come closer; she 
couldn’t see him as yet. She kept 
shifting her head from side to side with 
a little twitchy motion, her eyes wide 
and staring into the shadows. 

He was in there; so close that he 
could see her. He was watching her 
from his place of concealment. She 
wished that he would come out and 
talk things over. She was a dancing 
bundle of nerves at that moment. She 
whined, more loudly than she had 
done before; and her heart jumped 


when she heard an answering whine 
from the scrub. In that moment she 
forgot that she was tied. She would 
trot away and he would follow; that 
was the natural way of things. She 
started to go, and was pulled up short 
by the tug of the greenhide strap. 


She sat down, tongue _lolling, 
drawing it in only to whine her 
eagerness. 


The dog had come to the extreme 
edge of the scrub. He was there, just a 
few feet away; standing half in 
moonlight, half in shadow. A_ big 
fellow! But he didn’t move. He was 
wondering why she didn’t run from 
him. Something not understood, 
therefore to be feared. 

Lassie was beside herself. She sat 
up and whined. She lay down with her 
head on her paws. She got up and 
trotted to the length of the greenhide. 
She sat again, and waited. 

He was moving. A slow, short step 
at a time! Head thrust forward, nose 
sniffing warily. Sense of time was 
suspended as he came slowly from the 
scrub and stood over her, full in the 
moonlight. Their muzzles met in mute 
inquiry. Ecstasy! She was flattened to 
the ground, quivering from nose to 
tail. 

An explosion near at hand blasted 
the night. Lassie sat up with pricked 
ears. She saw the dog walk a pace or 
two and then le in a most unusual 
position; and she saw the boss step 
from behind a tree close by. 

Dice lit his pipe and drew on it with 
a sense of luxury. Five hours is a long 
time to wait without a smoke. He 
picked up his rifle from where he had 


leaned it against the tree-trunk after 
firing, and crossed the twenty-odd 
yards to the two animals. He leaned 
the rifle in the fork of the sandalwood, 
stooped to pat Lassie, and then turned 
to examine the dead dog. 

Lassie, all else forgotten in her 
delight over the return of the boss, 
tried to prance all over him. She 
strained at the greenhide, put her 
forepaws on his back and whined in his 
ear. 

Dice ran his fingers through the 
dog’s thick sable coat. He turned him 
Over, examining with curiosity the 
dark hair — evidence of some stolen 
love in a year gone by. 

He drew out his knife and set to 
work with quick, practised hands. 
Dammed back until now, a flood of 
jubilance surged through him. It: was a 
bit of luck that he’d crossed the tracks 
leading back from the waterhole in the 
Five-Mile Gully this morning and had 
glanced up in time to see him sneaking 
into the scrub! 

He laid down his pipe, the better to 
concentrate on what he was doing. 
Forty quid this was worth, with 
Guilfoyle’s bounty and McAllister’s 
added together. There’d be some 
excitement in the morning when he 
went from homestead to homestead 
with the “black dingo’s” pelt at his 
saddle-bow. The sheep-killer had 
fallen to him! 

He paused a moment. He’d leave 
the head and paws in the skin; 
someone might like to have it 
mounted and soft-tanned for a rug. 

Dice finished his work with swift 
strokes, wiped his knife on _ his 


UNK WHITE 


You modern girls are too biased.” 
"What do you mean?” 


1933 


“It’s bias this and bias that until a fellow’s broke to the wide.”’ 
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trouser-leg, and put it in his pocket. 
He left the carcass lying. 

With the Lee-Enfield over his left 
shoulder, Lassie trotting in happiness 
and innocence at his heels, and the 
trophy that had been a dog dangling 
from his right hand, he started for 
home. 

He’d be able to buy Leila that sulky 
and pony she’d been wanting. 

FRANK Da.psy Davison, 1934 


@ 
The stockman 


The sun was in the summer grass, 
The coolibahs were twisted steel: 
The stockman paused beneath their 
shade 
And sat upon his heel, 
And with the reins looped through his 
arm 
He rolled tobacco in his palm. 


His horse stood still. His cattle-dog 
Tongued in the shadow of the tree, 
And for a moment on the plain 
Time waited for the three. 
And then the stockman licked his fag 
And Time took up his solar swag. 


I saw the stockman mount and ride 
Across the mirage on the plain; 
And still that timeless moment brought 
Fresh ripples to my brain: 
It seemed in that distorting air 
I saw his grandson sitting there. 
DAVID CAMPBELL, 1943 


SS 


David Campbell, grazier, footballer, 
and one of Australia’s best poets. 
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SHAREHOLDERS in the Open Reef 


were fortunate in that _ their 
exceptionally rich and isolated lease 
was only a couple of hundred miles 
from the coast. But in England, where 
most of them were, that distance 
appears to be much greater than it 
does beneath the Southern Cross. It 
loomed particularly large when the 
project of pumping water — water for 
treatment of the ore, and water for the 
settlement of the township — up 
through the ranges to the reef was 
placed before the directors. 

The resulting debate was a long and 
heated one. Certain members of the 
board arrived from their suburbs after 
considerable study of maps and plans, 
determined on no account to send 
good money after bad. They found, 
however, that the enthusiasm of their 
general manager, who had seen the 
reef, was infectious. They also found 
their secretary armed with facts and 
figures. 

After listening for a while they 
found themselves committed to the 
securing of more capital, to the 
seeking of Government assistance and 
to the eventual building of a water 
scheme which would be one of the 
greatest private enterprises of its kind 
in the world. Beneath their bowler 
hats they strode away, feeling 
themselves to be Empire-builders in 
the truest sense of the term. If, during 
ensuing months, they suffered qualms, 
they knew it was too late, maintained 
brave faces, and talked airily of the 
mighty matter to their friends. They 
received attention and admiration 
from the press and the public. 

But their fame was as nothing to 
that of their general manager, who 
had hastened back to Australia with 
the laudable object of “getting things 
going.” The g.m. was received as a hero 
and a national benefactor. The 
atmosphere suited him; he expanded, 


genlally, to the adulation he received 
as he sat in his office day after day, 
surrounded by his consultants and his 
subordinates, directing operations 
which would alter the face of half the 
State. 

So the great scheme progressed 
through many’ months of labor and 
organisation and reorganisation. A 
number of contractors made modest 
fortunes. A minor scandal ended with 
the summary dismissal of a couple of 
subordinates. But the pipe continued 
to stretch towards the interior, and 
the g.m., who had experienced some 
uneasy moments over the incident, 
managed eventually to use it to 
convince his employers even more 
completely that he was “the right man 
in the right place.” 

Settlements along the proposed 
pipeline squabbled, and were bitter 
toward each other in bringing forward 
their rival claims to be sites of the 
various pumping stations. Districts on 
the route anticipated substantial 
benefit from the company’s under- 
taking to supply water for irrigation 
and household needs. The g.m. was 
guest of honor at numerous State 
Government and _local-government 
ceremonies. He grew stouter and 
smoother, and became aware of a 
vague regret that his wife was not a 
smarter woman — the kind with the 
social sense that is so helpful to the 
successful man. 

Time resolved itself into years, and 
the two-hundred-mile conduit, with 
the big dam at one end of it and the 
phenomenally rich Open Reef at the 
other, became an accepted feature of 
State maps, and was less talked about. 
But Big Bill West, the g.m. of the 
company and the man behind the 
great scheme, remained as well known 
as the State Premier. Entrenched in 
the country, with vast residences at 
the mine and at the coast, and a 
couple of big cars in which to zoom 
over the dusty roads between them, he 
knew achievement and a contentment 
that was only slightly ruffled when, 
after a quarter of a century of big 
profits, the Open Reef yield began to 
decline. It was not so serious, after all. 
Just a matter for tightening up here 
and there, and even if the Reef at 
some distant date petered out 
altogether it would be long after his 
time, and the water supply, example 
of foresight and clever engineering, 
would remain his monument forever. 
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Examination of the state of affairs 
was, however, necessary. At odd 
moments, and by conscious efforts, he 
found time for the distasteful task of 
examining many sets of figures. Such 


of them as he found of unusual 
interest he passed on to _ his 
consultants and subordinates, and 


minor reforms followed. Soon only in 
one matter — that of costs at the 
company’s pumping stations — did an 
unsolved mystery remain. 

“Look here,” said Big Bill to 
Martin, the watersupply line and 
plant supervisor, “Number 2 plant at 
Wendinnie is giving us the results we 
should be getting all along the line. 
See that? Less fuel, less repairs and 
costs per 1000 gallons that make 
figures from the other two look bad, 
very bad. Look into it, will you?” 

Initially, Martin “looked into it” by 
studying more carefully the costs 
sheets for various periods. He found 
them amazing. From his knowledge of 
the twenty-five-year-old plants at the 
trio of stations he considered that 
Numbers 1 and 3 were doing very well 
in the matter of fuel and_ spares. 
Results from Number 2 were really 
astounding. 

In his dusty tourer he set out to 
inspect. 

At Number 3, nearest the mine, the 
driver and his fireman were indignant. 
They were nursing their wheezy gear, 
and no men could do more than they 
were doing. “If you think anyone can, 
try ’em,” was the text of their remarks. 
Feeling a certain sympathy, Martin 
drove on the fifty miles that brought 
him to Wendinnie, and there he 
interviewed McHenry, the apparent 
superman in charge of the super- 
station. 

“T bin drivin’ here for twenty-five 
years,” announced Mac with righteous 
indignation, “an’ I know them ingines. 
Really know ’em an’ look after ’em — 
not muck about an’ talk big, like them 
fellers each side. “T'ain’t goin’ t’ worry 
me how them woodchoppers gits on. 
I’m givin’ you th’ figures, an’ I can 
keep on doin’ it.”’ 

Noiseless rods, plunging’ with 
smooth efficiency up and down their 
appointed paths, spotless polished 
brass, a stainless floor and an entirely 
satisfactory flow of water into the big 
concrete tank bore him out. Martin 
left, more than ever mystified. 

Big Bill received his supervisor’s 
report badly. To him it seemed, 
reasonably enough, that what one set 
of machinery could do others precisely 
similar could equal. He was not given 
to probing figures deeply or he might 
have reached Martin’s conclusion that 
Numbers 1 and 3 were doing quite 
well, and that Number 2’s costs could 


only have been kept so low by magic. 
As it was, the simple fact presented 
itself that all stations should strive to 
be as good as the best. 

“Rubbish! Rubbish!” he assured 
Martin. “If McHenry can do it the 
others can. Stir them up until they do. 
ll expect to see better figures in 
future.” 

But no- better’ figures were 
forthcoming, despite the fact that 
Martin abandoned his own convic- 
tions and “stirred up” the drivers at 
Stations 1 and 3, paying more than 
‘usually frequent visits to their plants 
during the following six months. They 
muttered, and he lost sleep over the 
matter, but nothing was discovered 
except that comparisons at the end of 
the period showed that results from 
Number 2 were not quite as good as 
usual, though still superior to those 
from the other pumps. 

Confronted by the black scowl of 
Big Bill, Martin felt the foundations of 
his job quaking. But he could do 
nothing more. The mystery might well 
have remained unsolved for ever had 
not the advent of a new licensee at the 
Wendinnie Hotel preceded by just a 
week one of the g.m.’s infrequent 
shooting trips. 

Lakes to the north had been Big 
Bill’s destination and duck his quarry. 
In one of his big motors, with a driver 
and a couple of cronies, the expedition 
had been made as comfortable as 
money could make it, but none the less 
it was after an exhausting and 
unsuccessful day that he arrived at 
Wendinnie. The car rolled down to the 
township from that unusual direction 
and into the hotel yard in the late 
afternoon. 

The Old Man could see the big tank 
and smokestack of the pumping 
station looming over the scrub half a 


mile away, and contemplation of it 
gave him mild pleasure. In the closer 
foreground, however, was a sight less 
satisfactory. With pleasing and 
unusual industry, the hotel yardman 
was chopping logs from a big stack. Big 
Bill’s first instinct was toward 
approval, but when he observed that 
the stack consisted of what was 
obviously five-foot bush timber, railed 
to the town at the company’s cost, for 
use at the company’s pumping station, 
his eye shone less benignly. 

Irritated by the petty graft, he 
glanced along the back fences of 
Wendinnie’s only street. In every yard 
stood a high pile of logs, and in every 
case they were of the roughly uniform 
length and size that showed them to 
be company logs! He breathed heavily 
for a moment, and mentally noted 
what should be said to McHenry and 
Martin on the matter. Then the 
prospect of rest and comfort restored 
his amiability, and leaving the driver 
and his companions to attend to the 
car he strode into the friendly bar to 
order drinks. 

He was, however, apparently fated 
to be annoyed. A toe stubbed on some 
bulky object which was holding open 
the door brought from him a flow of 
anguished expletives. Then he looked 
at the object. It was an L.44 OS. 
piston, as used in the engines of the 
Open Reef pumping plants! It was 
new! Language failed, and he made 
inarticulate noises, but with a 
self-restraint born of many board 
meetings he ordered drinks for the 
party and commenced to sip his own. 
It was amazing that so economically 
run a station as Number 2 could show 
such glaring evidence of wholesale 
waste. But the liquor was soothing, 
and he abandoned himself to calm 
enjoyment of it until, turning to 


P Suen 


He pounced on McHenry and shook him until he rattled. 
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assume a more comfortable attitude 
with one elbow on the counter, he 
noticed another occupant of the 
customers’ side of the bar. 

Stretched on a form against the 
wall, the Wendinnie Hotel’s other 
patron was asleep with his mouth 
open. He appeared to be as stiffly rigid 
as the boards on which he lay, and the 
only evidence that he was alive was 
the gentle swaying of his moustache in 
the fiery draughts that swirled to and 
fro through it. He was none other than 
the model pump-driver, the faithful 
and flawless McHenry! Big Bill 
blinked rapidly. 

“Tell me,” he pleaded of the man 
behind the bar in stifled tones filled 
with deadly menace, “tell me, will you, 
who is that man? I might’ be 
mistaken.” 

“Bloke from th’ pumping station,” 
said his host cheerfully. ““Haven’t bin 
here long enough t’ know much about 
him meself, but I'll chuck him out if y’ 
like. They told me when I took over 
that he was a real damn’ nuisance, 
allus in arguments an’ stayin’ on th’ 
burst for as much as a fortnight at a 
time.” 

“Fortnight at a time!” echoed Big 
Bill breathlessly. “Do you know the 
fireman? Where’s the fireman?” 

“Gorn t’ th’ Lakes shootin’ fer a few 
days,” said the proprietor. “Great jobs 
these blokes’ve got.” 

“Great jobs!” said the g.m. in a sort 
of subdued roar. “Great jobs they had 
you mean.” 

The whole meaning of the calamity 
had gradually impressed itself on the 
Old Man’s brain. The plant should be 
running now! God alone knew how 
long it had been idle! If the tank 
emptied the pumps at Number 3 
would draw air, and it would take days 
to get the system- running again. He 
pounced on McHenry and shook him 
until he rattled. 

“G’way!” muttered the engine- 
driver drowsily. “G’tout! Wenni 
wakeup I[’Il rip y’r liver out.” 

“Water!” bellowed Big Bill. 
“Dammit, man, the pumps! The water, 
you fool!” 

“Warrerll be orright,’ mumbled 
McHenry. “Warrer’ll fin’ hish own 
level. Allus does.” 

With an air of finality, he settled 
back to comfortable slumber. Big Bill 
gazed at him wordlessly. Then he 
dived through the door, past his 
wondering cronies and into the car. He 
headed for Number 2 pumping station 
with the accelerator on_ the 
floorboards, but despite his haste he 
noticed that the fence around the 
shack next door carried sliprails made 
of L.P.41 connecting-rods, and that a 
place three houses down was _ using 
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L.J.78 cylinder-liners for an extension 
for its wash-house chimney. There 
would be time to kill McHenry later, 
however. He stamped viciously and 
ineffectively on the already fully- 
depressed throttle pedal. 

Silent engines and spotless metal 
greeted him in the plant engine-room. 
What was worse, almost cold fires. 
There was no steam, and it was better 
that the plant should be held up than 
that he, the g.m. and a _ national 
benefactor, should descend to urging 
five-foot bush timber through the fire 
doors. 

It was the last straw. The situation 
was hopeless. He sat wearily on a box 
and clutched his head in his hands. 
Then the look of anguish on his face 
slowly changed to one of wonder and 
doubt. Either he was going mad or he 
could hear, faintly but distinctly, the 
sound of gushing, falling water! 

Heedless of the warning of his 
hammering heart, he galloped to the 
tank and swarmed up the ladder to its 
brim, thirty feet above ground. It was 
three parts full, and out of the big duct 
above it water was, despite the silent 
engines, flowing freely! 

“Well, T’ll be damned!” said the 


g.m. 
Slowly and reflectively he drove 
back to the pub. Siphonage! 


Siphonage! No need for a pumping 
station at all! Never had been! What a 
bloomer! No wonder McHenry, who 
had been in charge for 25 years, 
showed low costs! No wonder he gave 
away firewood, and requisitioned for 
spares and gave them away too! He’d 
had to, to have any costs at all. 

Big Bill’s lips tightened as he 
anticipated the abrupt cessation of the 
“sood jobs” held by driver and 
fireman. Then they loosened again as 
his thoughts turned to what the 
directors and the press would say 
when Pump Plant Number 2 was 
closed as superfluous, after 25 years in 
action! 

His memory roved, trying to locate 
the consultant or subordinate of early 
times who could be held responsible. 
He was distressed to find that, 
particularly to directors and the press, 
it would most likely seem that he was 
responsible! 

The point of view gave him further 
food for thought. 

At the hotel Big Bill’s cronies were 
in the yard, curiously awaiting his 
return. In the bar McHenry’s slumber 
remained profound, and the new 
proprietor was cleaning glasses and 
regarding his supine form’ with 
considerable interest. 

“Heard a crack and_ thought 
something had come apart at the 
plant. All O.K. up there, though,” the 


gm. explained his absence to his 
friends. 

There was something not quite 
satisfactory about it, but they had 
little time in which to think it over, for 
Big Bill was in a fever of activity. He’d 
made up his mind to drive on to 
Goalong for the night. The hotel there 
was better. It was a better town. They 
would have to hurry if they were to be 
there for dinner. He barked orders at 
the driver, piled them into the car, and 
before they knew just what had 
happened they were on their way. Big 
Bill was eloquent in the discussion of 
plans for more shooting next day. 

So McHenry and his fireman 
continued to draw award rates. They 
started the engines only when ’phone 
messages from the towns on either side 
were to the effect that official parties 
were on the way, or when a general 
stoppage made it necessary. The 
inhabitants of Wendinnie went on 
receiving free firewood, and in spite 
of it costs at the station were 
substantially lower than those at 
Numbers 1 and 3. Martin did not know 
why, and stopped worrying, as the Old 
Man no longer plagued him about it. 
But McHenry, after some discussion 
with the new proprietor of the hotel, 
felt that he need no longer be quite so 
careful, and when the g.m. was a 
member of a visiting official party 
(which was seldom) he treated Big Bill 
with a little less respect than that 
worthy thought was due to a National 
Benefactor and Empire-builder. 

GaAvIN S. Casey, 1937 
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“What sort of boay is ’e, Tummas, 
yawnin’ first thing in the mornin’?” 
“Boay edden yawnin’, cap’n; ’e’s tryin’ 
to say somethin’.”’ 
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The Coast mare 


THE Coast mare fought savagely from 
the start. In the ropes, her near leg 
stropped high and close to her belly, 
she stood shivering, head stretched out 
and down, her eye rolling, while Pete 
cleaned the big harness burns with 
gasoline and laved them’ with 
winter-grade oil. But when he eased 
her into the centre stall she kicked till 
her hocks bled at the plough-chain 
behind her and ground her teeth on 
the rock that jutted out below the 
stall-window high above her head. 

Tod Wilson had put the vice in her 
fighting. He bought her out of a mob 
of West Coasters, tired after the six 
weeks’ drove through the New Zealand 
Alps. She’d never felt a rope, and he 
broke her by loading her with three 
bags of chaff on a packsaddle and 
dragging her over the mountain trails 
between two steady, tireless plugs. The 
third day she was still fighting. Then 
Pete Barrett came upon them in the 
hills and saw her skinned head and the 
saddle frame sitting on bare flesh and 
bought her from pity. 

With Pete she lived on good dun 
oats till her muscles rippled like a 
boxer’s under the black skin that 
broke the sunlight into all its colors. 
The new hair grew white. She was 
patterned for always with the 
packsaddle and the harness, white- 
strapped between the forelegs, about 
the shoulders, across her head, beside 
her tail where the crupper had cut 
deep on the down stretches of the 
trail. 

She handled fair enough in and out 
of the stall, and when Pete first threw 
the saddle on her she took it quietly, 
though she reached up and ground her 
teeth on the rock beneath the window. 
Then he bent for the girth. He sensed 
the head move behind him, and the 
point of his elbow caught her jaw 
square and hard a fraction of a second 
before it would have closed at the back 
of his neck. Straightway he dropped 
into the mud that was the stable floor 
and rolled under her belly as she 
crashed all her weight against the 
timbers of the stall. He was out under 
the off-side and clear while her feet 
were still driving down to catch him 
where he had gone from her sight. She 
went back to the rock and ground her 
teeth. 

Pete took the bottom timbers out 
of each side of the stall and came 
again. This time he got her saddled 
and bridled and led her out. She’d 
carried a loose curb bit in her mouth 
at odd hours for a month, and in any 
case she was on the old side to bother 
about a proper mouthing. 


Till the May muster Pete rode her 
for three months on end, and he never 
did get the fight out of her. He called 
her “Sunfish,” but that wasn’t all she 
could do. She would prop, jumping 
stiff-legged, with a nasty twist at the 
top of each leap. And she hated sheep. 
She killed three, jumping on them 
from a full gallop, before he learned to 
be wary about giving her her head in 
the paddocks. 

Right after the May muster his 
papers came and he was in the Air 
Force. It was near to six months, but it 
didn’t seem any time till he was back, 
with four days left of his final leave. 
The “Chronicle” came out with a 
photo, of him, still with the white flash 
in his cap; “Sergeant-Pilot Ritchie 
Barrett,” with a “Pete” in brackets to 
identify him. 


Olaf Ruhen, best-selling author and, 
like many Bulletin writers, a Kiwi. 


The Coast mare seemed to be 
waiting for him. She haunted the fence 
of the hundred-acre horse-paddock, 
and on his second day he took a 
hackamore and a rope and went and 
caught her. She put up a_ token 
resistance and came quietly. In the 
stall, when he bent for girth and 
surcingle, she snapped once at him, 
then reached her neck for the jutting 
rock beneath the stall window and 
ground her teeth on it. 

He led her out and flipped into the 
saddle. She reared and put her head 
down and kicked. She sidled into the 
stable wall, then suddenly out, 
jumping stiff-legged and twisting as 
her hooves left the ground. For five 
minutes she played with all her old 
viciousness, then broke into a ragged 
run. He led her, knee and rein, to the 
place where the sheepskin hung over 
the fence of the horse-paddock. She 
cleared it, and he gave her her head. 

On the back trail three hoggets 
feeding together ran and_ stopped, 
wool-blind, trying to locate the sound 
of hoof-beats. Fifteen yards away the 
mare swerved to intercept them, and 
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His eye was bright; I saw it light 
With memories of those far hills: 


It seemed amid the traffic’s sound 


- The rosella 


I walked along a city street 

And heard the traffic roar and rage, 
And the hard beat of human feet; 
And then outside a shop I saw 
A red rosella in a cage. 


In a wire cage he sat and drooped; 
His blue and scarlet feather-fires 

Were dimmed and quenched with dust. I 
stooped 

And whispered to him through the wires: 


“I know the hills where you belong 

And whence that brilliant color comes; 
Where all day long the thrush’s song 
Sounds, and the golden air is quick 

With scent of fragrant lemon-gums. 


“I too have felt the rolling hills 
And find the barren city strange — 
But still, I know, each sunrise spills 
Cascades of gold across the range; 


‘And still the warm white mists enfold 
Valley and hill, this autumn weather; 

Each night, unrolled in red and gold 

From ridge to ridge, the clouds reflect 
Sunsets bright as parrot’s feather. 


“And there all day the cricket sings 
Among dry grass and gum-trees tall 

And white as women; these are things 
That only you and I recall; 


“And red rosellas swoop in flight, 
_ Go flashing through the trees like flame” — 


_ And then, I know not how it came, 


— Two exiles whom a memory grieves — 
That he and I were compassed round 

With a green gloom of scented leaves. 
Nancy CArTo, 1943 


Pete remembered and lay back in the 
saddle, striving for quick command. In 
her first leap the mare propped, four 
hooves crowded close together, four 
legs braced like iron stays, back arched 
and head swinging down. She bounced 
and twisted and tripped all in a 
second, and Pete went over her head, 
scattering the silly hoggets this time to 
determined flight. 

The mare walked daintily over to 
him where he lay, and scraped gently 
at his leg with a tentative hoof. He 
stirred and sat up and tried to rise, but 
his hip was aching and would not let 
him move. From behind his eyelids a 
red mist came down. The Coast mare 
reached out her neck and rubbed her 
head against his shoulder and pushed 
her crisp muzzle, foam-green, into his 
hand. He patted it and grinned, and 
fainted away again. She was standing 
there still when they found him. 

OLAF RUHEN, 1943 
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The scandal of 
Cookabundy Bridge 


OWADAYS you'd hard- 
ly know Summerlea — “a 
humming hive of in- 
dustry,” as the “Argus” 

= puts it. 

There are a big military camp to 
the north of the town and a very busy 
aerodrome and assembly plant. In the 
town itself are munition works and 
annexes. And the bridge carries its 
constant stream of military trucks, 
petrol . wagons, jeeps, ambulances, 
gun-carriers, tanks and all the rest. 
Many soldiers pass over the bridge. 

In the quiet old days many people 
visited the bridge for the lovely views. 
Poets got inspiration there; lovers 
used to gaze from the footway in the 
moonlight and sigh their souls towards 
the lucerne paddocks; and _ nearly 
always some swaggies used to camp 
under it. Yes, things have changed. 

Perhaps no one feels this change 
more than old Pat Casey. Pat was 
born with a strong political instinct. 

When Pat gazes on the Cooka- 
bundy Bridge the years drop away, and 
theré. comes a memory of a glorious — 
and “dur-rty” — fight. And Pat gloats 
over the memory. 

That was away back in — well, the 
year hardly matters any more. It was, 
of course, the Judd-Rowland election. 

Richmond Judd — _ good old 
Richmond Judd, “Honest Dick”; or 
“That blasted old fossil” — had 
represented Summerlea for many 
years. The “Argus” described him as 
“four-square for Country, King and 
Empire,” and hinted, too, that the 
interests of Providence could best be 
served by Judd’s remaining member 
for Summerlea. The “Argus” threw 
itself into the Judd-Rowland fight, 
and its rival, the “Advocate,” not to be 
outdone, hurled itself into it. 

Mr Richmond Judd was a con- 
tractor in a rather large way. Before 
entering Parliament he had often 
secured big Government contracts. 

“You can’t tell me,” many a one 


said, “that he dropped all them 
contracts when he became M.L.A.” 
A whispering campaign set in 


against Mr Judd. Not that it was 
always carried on in whispers. They 
said “That Redwood is just a dummy 
for Judd.” Then they’d wink 
knowingly. “D’you think Redwood 
could take on a contract as big as the 
Cookabundy Bridge? Not on y’r life he 
couldn’t!” 

The reply was stereotyped almost — 
“Yairs, that’s what I always said. 
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Ought to be a royal commission to sit 
on the pair of them.” 

There was a comfortable feeling 
that Judd and Redwood would never 
feel their old selves after a royal 
commission had sat on them. 

It was only human that the 
Rowland crowd should exploit to the 
utmost this popular belief in corrupt 
practices. The “Advocate” said that 
Rowland stood for ‘“‘clean govern- 
ment,” and “Was there ever greater 
need for honest administration than at 
the present moment?” That in itself 
implied the darkest of doings against 
Judd and his party. 

Then the “Advocate” opened up 
whole centuries of evil ways, and 
pointed to Home Rule for Ireland as a 
piece of retributive justice that might 
be Secured by the “unseating of the 
present disastrous member for 
Summerlea.” In fact, ihternational 
relations generally might be placed on 
a far healthier footing by this process. 

The “Argus” sharpened its weapons 
and replenished its venom. It deplored 
the “sectarian issue” and threw out a 
dark hint that a “foreign ecclesiastical 
prince” (everyone knew who that was) 
was “up to his old machinations 
through his local agents.” 

These “issues” represented some- 
thing deep, radical and inexplicable 
perhaps. But they were something 
that counted for much in the elections 
of the day. 

More understandable were the 
immediate and tangible questions, 
such as a bridge contract and the 
interests a man served. Over four pints 
or so — if they can be got at all — 
Casey will rake out a sheaf of greasy 
and crumpled clippings from the 
“Advocate” to prove it. 

Judd opened his campaign in the 
Town Hall on a Wednesday night — or 
was it a Thursday? The “Argus” said 
he “delivered his policy speech.” 

It was a great meeting, and so 
tactically arranged that Mr Judd 
would have little to say. Mr Trist — 
“Our ever-popular Mayor” — presided. 
He was never more like himself — 
kindly, tolerant, propitiatory. Not 
that he didn’t hit hard, but he used the 
velvet glove. He saddened at the 
thought that his best friends were in 
the opposite camp. In his heart of 
hearts he knew they were honestly 
mistaken. 

Then he placed a hand on the 
shoulder of “straight old Richmond 
Judd,” and declared him the _ best 
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member this or any district could 
have. He closed on the grand note of 
“Country, King and Empire.” That 
Town Hall had never heard such 
cheering — it drowned the gibes and 
jeers at the back and disturbed the 
sparrows and starlings in the roof. 

At long last Mr Judd rose. His plain 
big face and rugged speech did not 
seem to manifest the statesmanship 
attributed to him by the “Argus,” nor 
did they fit the veritable Machiavelli 
presented by the “Advocate.” In truth, 
he looked a very decent and stolid 
citizen of sixty. His powers of oratory 
were limited, and prone to slips of 
syntax and excursions into profanity. 

There was “prolonged cheering” 
when he rose. Mr Judd waited for this 
to subside. He then announced that he 
wasn’t much of a talker. 

“Too bloody right, you’re not!” 
came a cheerful yell from the rear. 

A constable moved over towards 
Jack Ryan, but Jack was looking very 
innocent, if not mildly shocked at this 
unseemly interruption. 

Mr Judd puffed and glared at the 
back seats and repeated that he wasn’t 
much of a talker. This time there was 
no interjection beyond unidentifiable 
chuckles. He then said it was a great 
district, a prosperous. district, a 
progressive district (“and the more so 
for your representing it,” from the 
front rows). 

They might say this and they might 
say that (cheers), but “I never have 
wobbled and [ never will wobble.” 
(Cheers.) If right-thinking people — he 
glared at the back seats — wanted 
plain honest representation he could — 
and would — give it. He declared again 


GEORGE FINEY 


ae ees ee tee ee ian alae ih iar es pinnae eaiacanaly 


“Got a deener on yer, Dig?” 
“Yes, but I haven’t got time to show it 
to you now!” 


a 
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very emphatically that he didn’t talk 


much and that he wouldn’t wobble. 

Then he finished his policy speech 
with a mixture of homely sentiment 
and high poetry — “I was born in 
Summerlea, I have lived all my life in 
Summerlea, and when I shovel off this 
mortal soil I hope to do it here in 
Summerlea.” (Prolonged cheering.) 

Then came questions. These had 
mostly been prepared in advance, and 
the answers revealed a statesman — 
“sreat in his rugged strength” 
(‘Argus’) or “ungrammatically plati- 
tudinous” (“Advocate’’). 

A young and advanced political 
student, however, wanted to know 
what were Mr Judd’s feelings about 
the “Braddon Blot.” Mr Judd _ said 
those feelings were but as nothing 
“alongside those about the Summerlea 
Blot.” He glared hard at the young 
man, who sat down in much confusion. 

It was a piece of wit that surprised 
even Mr Judd’s closest friends, for 
they were convinced that it was quite 
unrehearsed. 

And then it came, as it was bound 
to come. 

“About that there Cookabundy 
Bridge, Mr Judd...” 

Mr Judd snorted and shouted that 
it was a damned lie. 

“What’s a lie?” The question was 
polite and simple. 

“What you 
contract.” 

“But I didn’t say anything about 
the contract!” 

“There you are now! Give a man 
enough rope and he’ll hang himself!” 
retorted Mr Judd. 

This also was considered a victory. 

When Mr Rowland a few nights 
later opened his campaign in that 
same hall the crowd was, of course, 
different. 

Mr Ernest Rowland was young, 
sleekish and confident. He could make 
a speech on any occasion (and mostly 
did). He was bland, sincere and 
reassuring. He wouldn’t sling mud, 
and he pitied his opponents (and 
forgave them). He knew when to 
laugh, and, better still, when to weep. 
He always burst into tears when 
strongly moved; and when the 
audience was big enough to warrant it. 
And when Mr Rowland wept, most of 
the audience wept too. It was very 
touching. 

On this occasion he announced his 
determination to say nothing about 
the Cookabundy Bridge. He hated 
these loose charges and broad hints. In 
any case, nothing had been proved — 
yet. He just wanted clean government 
and a broad national vision. The roof 
rang again and again. 

Here was the man to shift “that 


said about that 


“Can you ge 
about here?” 
“Gibbit sixpence, an’ this feller soon 
find out.” 


blasted old fossil.” Certainly there 
were some who complained that he 
wasn’t socking it in as he should. But 
some electors always expect too much. 

In the country the meetings were 
more marked by local animosities and 
neighborly hatreds. At Tipperary, for 
example, Mr Judd got a poor hearing, 
for Tipperary concentrated on Home 
Rule and the Cookabundy Bridge (in 
that order). They painted his collie 
dog with green paint as some sort of 
gentle intimation to Mr Judd. If Mr 
Judd hadn’t taken a policeman with 
him it is possible they’d have painted 
him too. In all he got a poor hearing, 
and his determination not to wobble 
awoke only derision. He didn’t think it 
worth while to “shovel off the mortal 
soil.” But at Kilmarnoch he fared 
grandly, and to his only interjector he 
gave “enough rope” to hang him. 

Mr Rowland did much better at 
Tipperary, which took him to its 
heart. He had a fair suspicion of a 
brogue here, and promised Home Rule 
at the earliest possible moment. He 
didn’t worry ‘Tipperary overmuch 
about the idealism of clean govern- 
ment. Even at Kilmarnoch he won his 
audience by denouncing “support to 
denominational interests.” He nearly 
wept, too, but refrained — out of 
consideration for a Scottish audience. 
At the Coal Seam end of the electorate 
he was an advanced socialist, and at 
Myall Creek his sympathies were all 
with the “man on the land.” 

It looked like a close finish. Then a 
serious complication arose. At the very 
last minute a third candidate was 
nominated — Mr Denis Day. Mr Day 
was an old “war horse.” That is, he 
had sat in Parliament for a number of 
years — for an adjoining constituency 
— and had even been a Minister for a 
short term. 

He had lost his seat over a land 
scandal. There were always land 
scandals. The inquiry had _ proved 
nothing against him certainly, but 
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everyone said it was the end of his 
career. 

And here he was. staging a 
“come-back.” Or was he? Wasn’t it 
more likely that he was “put up” by 
the Judd crowd to split the vote. “A 
dur-rty bit o’ work, that was!” Casey 
often used to say. 

But the old war-horse snuffed 
rather mildly, and seemed very tired. 
He had no policy, except that of 
“going very cautiously.” He used big 
words to small audiences. In _ his 
passion for fairness Casey said, “Day, 
in himself, (’l! say that much for him, 
was a decent enough fellow. He’d do 
anything for you — if you paid him 
well.” Perhaps that was a_ good 
summing-up. 

On election day the town reminded 
the old hands of Mafeking — only it 
was more exciting. What rushing to 
and fro; what noise; what bitterness 
and insincere friendliness; what 
recriminations, arguments, fights and 
insobriety! 

There was feverish handing out of 
dodgers and how-to-vote slips; there 
was. scandalous’ recollection of 
ancestry.and antecedents; there was 
much gibing query as to the honesty of 
opponents; there was much reference, 
by innuendo, to the contract for the 
Cookabundy Bridge. Since a writ had 
been served on the “Advocate” over an 
article on the bridge, broad hints, 
accompanied by knowing and nasty 
laughs, were deemed just as effective 
(and much safer). 

It was a record poll. Four of the 
recently-departed returned and cast 
their votes — one actually doing it 
twice. Some of the living electors also 
doubled their votes, and subsequently 
took much time and trouble in 
explaining the matter; two of them 
not oversatisfactorily. 

When counting started, progress 
results were shouted from the balcony 
of the “Advocate” building to the 
crowd below. It was see-saw all the 
time between Judd and Rowland, and 
most exciting. Day scored _ poorly, 
often a duck. He got just one vote at 
Tipperary, and Casey reckoned 
everyone knew whose vote that was, 
and “He wasn’t allowed to forget it at 
all, he wasn’t!” 

It was well after midnight when the 
final score was given out — Rowland 
32 in the lead. There must have been 
at least that number of fights to mark 
the occasion. 

The winning crowd brought a 
four-horse bus from the Royal and 
drove Rowland around the town. It 
was a triumph. Then Rowland 
thanked his noble supporters (and 
heaven, incidentally) for securing this 
victory for good, clean government 
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and for the broadening of the national 
vision. He wept too, so deeply was he 
moved. 

Mr Judd was at last constrained 
upon to speak, but hoots and cries 
rather spoiled his oration. It was 
generally gathered, however, that he 
wouldn’t wobble and_ was. still 
determined to shovel off the mortal 
soil in Summerlea. 

Mr Day did not thank his 29 
supporters. It was thought that they 
didn’t expect him to. 

So ended the political career of 
Richmond Judd, and began’ the 
brilliant ineptitude of Ernest Row- 
land. 

If there was any truth at all in the 
talk of contract scandals it never came 
out. The case against the “Advocate” 
was dropped after the election. 
History fails to record that there was 
any noticeable increase in good, clean 
government or that the national 
vision was appreciably broadened. 

Mr Judd resumed Public Works 
contracts — with Redwood as a sort of 
partner. He never tried for Parliament 
again. Mr Rowland was eventually 
unseated — and that was an 
interesting story, too. But Casey 
wasn’t so pleased to refer to it. 

Cookabundy Bridge ceased at last 
to be a scandal and became just a fine 
bridge. If you go to Summerlea don’t 
fail to visit the bridge, and look up 
Casey, too, either at the Contingent 
or the Royal — whichever serves 
schooners first. 

BRIAN J AMES, 1943 


4 am \ | mee) £ 


- 
Sunday morning 


The eager thorn breaks into virginal 
leaf, 

The young lambs in the pasture butt 
and gambol, 

Pale lights adorn the dog-rose and the 
bramble, 

The whole village street is spiced with 
roasting beef. 


Here come, out of the church, the 
somnolent bodies 
Carefully bearing the souls all freshly 


laundered, 

And there’s the man that his long 
half-hour has maundered, 

Trying to tell the rustical folk what 
God is. 


The week comes sniggering on with 
irrelevant toilings; 

The shining surfaces shrink, buckle and 
wilt; 

The parson’s iron lies cold, buttered 
eggs are spilt — 

Never mind, the stuff stands up to many 
assoilings. 


ARNOLD WALL, 1944 
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Bullocky 


Beside his heavy-shouldered team, 

thirsty with drought and chilled with rain, 
he weathered all the striding years 

till they ran widdershins in his brain; 


till the long solitary tracks, 

etched deeper with each lurching load, 
were populous before his eyes, 

and fiends and angels used his road. 


All the long straining journey grew 
a mad apocalyptic dream, 

and he old Moses; and the slaves 
his suffering and stubborn team. 


Then in his evening camp beneath 
the half-light pillars of the trees 

he filled the steepled cone of night 
with shouted prayers and prophecies, 


while past the campfire’s crimson ring 

the star-struck darkness cupped him round, 
and centuries of cattlebells 

rang with their sweet uneasy sound. 


Grass is across the wagon tracks, 

and plough strikes bone beneath the grass, 
and vineyards cover all the slopes 

where the dead teams were used to pass. 


O vine grow close upon that bone 
and hold it with your rooted hand. 
The prophet Moses feeds the grape 
and fruitful is the Promised Land. 
JUDITH WRIGHT, 1943 


Judith Wright, an outstanding poet 
and also a passionate conservationist. 


The secret 


THERE was no activity about the 
place; nothing was being done. The 
long-handled shovel stood deserted — 
where Father had left it. 

He had gone to clean the dam out 
and had suddenly, for no apparent 
reason, walked slowly and thoughtful- 
ly to the shed and sat staring ahead of 
him. 

The peculiar thing about this was 
that he did not sit in the shed for just 
a while, as a man does when he 
suddenly feels off color or has had a 
touch of the sun, but sat there the 
whole day; and, stranger still, sat 
there the next day, too, and the day 
after, and the day after that — for the 
best part of a week. 

With the exception of stray wisps of 
gentle smoke that climbed lazily up 
from our chimney when Mother lit the 
fire to cook, or the slight movement of 
one of her tea-towels drying on the 
line, all endeavor, effort and industry 
had ceased. 

And this inanimation was inten- 
sified by the many things about 
our home that were clamoring for 
attention. The shed was _ leaning 
dangerously and its bark roof slipping. 
Our corrugated-iron tank was tilted 


over. The woodheap was’ down. 
Mother’s fowlhouse was useless — the 
palings had gone; and there were other 
things that spelt neglect. And in the 
midst of all this there was Father, 
sitting motionless in the shed, as if he 
had been carved out of stone. 

It was hard to make out what had 
come over him, or what was the 
matter with him. 

He even ate his meals in a 
half-hearted manner, and when at 
table seemed as if in a trance, looking 
at us vacantly, and through us, and 
when spoken to would hardly reply; 
and when he did his voice was 
colorless, far off, and devoid of all 
interest. Sometimes he would make no 
reply at all. Then, when he’d finished 
his meal he’d get up very slowly from 
the table, as if something were 
weighing him down, and, with head 
down and brows furrowed, go back to 
his strange, silent, vigil in the shed. 

Never in the creation of cats has a 
man been so listless; not stirring 
himself one jot; sitting on his bottom 
all day long, as Mother said, as if there 
were not one single thing in the whole 
wide world for him to do. Had he 
complained of feeling ill we would 
have understood. But he was not ill; 
he said so; distantly, vacantly, 
disinterestedly. 
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I figured it out that he was staring 
at the top of the old gum-tree 
opposite; but that wasn’t so, for when 
the men started burning off opposite 
and the heavy clouds of smoke hid the 
tree for a while, he still sat staring at 
where there was now no top of the old 
gum-tree to stare at. Then another 
time I thought that, maybe, he was 
looking at a little cloud that hung 
solitary in the wide blue; but when the 
little cloud disintegrated and then 
disappeared he still sat looking at the 
spot where the cloud had been and 
where there was nothing to see but the 
wide blue. 

Next I reckoned that he was not 
looking at the wide blue either, but 
through it. 

When I'd take a cup of tea out to 
him he’d reach out his hand in a dazed 
sort of way without seeing me, and, 
like an automaton, start drinking, still 
looking bang through the same patch 
of wide blue. He was just as still in the 
house; sat of an evening with his arms 
folded across his stomach, the only 
movement coming from him being the 
gentle rising and falling of his arms 
with the rising and falling of his 
stomach as he stared into the fireplace 
— and beyond. 

Sometimes he’d surprise us_ by 
becoming almost energetic enough to 
breathe industriously, and once or 
twice he even discovered enough 
energy actually to blink his eyes a 
couple of times. But apart from these 
spasmodic bursts of violent energy he 
might have been a statue. 

Sometimes out in the shed he’d 
change his pose. 

Instead of staring through the sky 
he’d transfer the stare to his feet, with 
arms folded behind him instead of 
keeping company the undulations of 
his stomach; and in the middle of one 
of these new poses I distinctly heard 
him mutter: “Yes, I'll do it.” 

Mother wondered if the statement 
was in relation to the dam. 

Then, instead of sitting with his 
arms behind his back, he wore his 
hands on top of his head, fingers 
interlaced, as if something’ were 
pressing on his brain, or his brain 
pressing on something. After this 
hands-on-top-of-head session he 
brought the hands to the front, but 
not to his stomach; they were held in 
mid-air with the palms _ pressed 
sanguinely together, firmly, but not 
energetically; and with them held in 
that position his eyes left his feet and 
returned to their old quarters behind 
the empty sky. 

Also he changed his expression. 

Instead of the dazed, trance-like 
stare, it was almost triumphant. With 
this change I again heard him mutter 
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Red Jack 


She rises clear to memory’s eye 
From mists of long ago, 

Though we met but once, in 98 — 
In the days of Cobb and Co. 


"T'was driving into Hughenden 
With mail and gold for load 

That I saw Red Jack, the wanderer, 
Come riding down the road. 


Red Jack and Mephistopheles — 
They knew them far and wide, 
From Camooweal to Charters Towers, 
The route they used to ride. 


They knew them round the Selwyns where 
The Leichhardt has its source, 

Along the winding cattle ways — 
A woman and a horse. 


And strange the tales they told of them 
Who ranged the dusty track: 

The great black Mephistopheles 
And the red-haired witch Red Jack. 


She claimed no name but that, they said, 
And owned no things but these: 

Her saddle, swag and riding-kit 
And Mephistopheles. 


And often travellers such as I 

Had seen, and thought it strange, 
A woman working on the line 

That crossed McKinlay range. 


Had seen her in the dreary wake 
Of stock upon the plains, 

Her brown hand quick upon the whip 
And light upon the reins. 


With milling cattle in the yard 
Amid the dust-fouled air, 

With rope and knife and branding iron — 
A girl with glowing hair. 


“Red Jack’s as good as any man!” 
The settlers used to own; 

And some bold spirits sought her hand, 
But Red Jack rode alone. 


to himself that he would do it; but 
whereas in the past he had said only 
that he would do it, this time he said 
he would do it soon. 

Mother said that she hoped so — 
before the rain came. 

I now saw that, in the evening, in 
the static atmosphere of our home, 
instead of staring into the fireplace, he 
had transferred his hypnotic gaze to 
the roof overhead, and an enigmatic 
smirk had come over his features. 

All these separate changes and 
movements were carried out with a 
mininum of movement, without a 
trace of action, energy or motion. 
With the exception of the hustling, 
bustling time when he had breathed 
industriously and blinked energeti- 
cally, not once had he stirred himself or 
roused himself from his self-appointed 
stupor. 


1980 


Mary Durack, who told the story of he | 
family in Kings in Grass Castles. 


She rode alone, and wise men learned 
To set her virtue high, 

To weigh what skill she plied her whip 
With the hardness of her eye. : 


I saw Red Jack in 98, 
The first time and the last, 
But her face, brown-gaunt, and her i. 
red-bright, 
Still haunt me from the past. 


The coach drew in as she rode to sight; 
We passed the time of day; 

Then shuffled out the mail she sought 
And watched her ride away. 


And oh! her hair was living fire, 
But her eyes were cold as stone: 
Red Jack and Mephistopheles 
Went all their ways alone. 
Mary DURACK, 1944 


When two slabs of bark slipped 
desperately off the shed roof and 
slithered to the ground leaving a 
window of blue where they had long 
been waiting for a nail or two, Father 
did not take the hint that Providence 
must have given him, but took 
advantage of what had happened by 
looking at the sky through the 
aperture above instead of looking at it 
through the side of the shed as he had 
been. 

This change seemed more con- 
venient for him, too, for he leaned 
back with his head resting on one of 
the uprights and studied the blue 
above him with almost as much 
comfort as if he were reclining on a 
couch. So set was he in this new 
position that when I trundled the old 
wheelbarrow past the shed to get some 
wood he did not even hear the 
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wheelbarrow, which was so. skew- 
wheeled and loose-jointed that when 
in motion it rumbled and jolted like an 
empty goods train. 

We were just becoming accli- 
matised to Father, passing him as we 
would the furniture in the house, or 
the buggy in the shed, when one quiet 
evening he thawed enough to make us 
believe that he was coming out of his 
period of hibernation, for suddenly he 
worked up enough energy to blow his 
chest out — slowly, not busily — and 
say: “I’ve done it” instead of “I'll do 
it.” 

He then settled down again to his 
old statuesque pose. Mother now said 
that she must have been wrong — he 
hadn’t been referring to the dam after 
all. 

Father was now so still that the 
busy ticking of our industrious little 
clock seemed almost out of place. 


The hulks at 
Noumea 


Traveller, pocketed in running whorls, 

Fooling at hide-and-seek with dogged Time, 

You may find peace here when the sky 
unfurls 

And war’s a spread tornado, leaving calm; 

Find satiation for those whittling hungers 

Plunging you into the dust for curios 

When your heart’s Helen, with failing gums, 
surrenders 

To a tattered photograph as the light goes. 


Perhaps, when desires and bitterness have 
subsided, 

Stumbling down future gangways, you'll 
give thanks 

For the grand Comedy that has provided 

Legions of snapped-off masts and bleaching 
planks 

Wanting your Midas-thought, your heart’s 
full play, 

More spiritual :than wind that claws and 
pulls 

Like a wharf-laborer striving to drag away 

The little pillage of seas, these unnamed 
hulls. 


The sun’s for youth and harshness, a flung 
stone 

Echoing around the four iron walls of the 
brain, 

Sharp to expose and batter the fractured 
bone. 

The dry, yellow throat of dawn is eager to 
drain =~. 

Draughts of legend ai 
spills. . 

But now night’s m: 

To the preposterou 
hills, 

With darkness clamping over us, like a 
hand. 


s me as I stand 
little hunchbacked 


That listing schooner seems almost to move 
Through the pinched memories of its 
sea-going, 
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Motionless, he might have been a 
portrait in a frame; a figure in a 
waxworks. 

But an effortless change had come 
over him; he now began to wear a 
satisfied look, a proud look; and, 
without turning a hair, or moving one 
muscle of his whole being, he again 
repeated that he had done it, and 
gazed majestically and nobly ahead, as 
if at some distant peak. 

With his eyes still glued to these 
empyrean heights, he chanted that it 
had been a hard job; a very hard job; 
an arduous job, but that he had at last 
discovered the secret. Then he sighed 
contentedly. 

Then Mother asked wonderingly: 
“The secret of what?” 

“Why,” said the statue imperiously, 
“the secret of perpetual motion, of 
course!” 

JAMES Hackston, 1945 


One of Australia’s major poets, Francis 
Webb also wrote verse plays for radio. 


Like a dead princess in a glass alcove, 

Still lovely when the lamp’s fluttering; 

Now, as the drifting moon quietly dips down 

A silver killick turning in still air, 

I hear the chant of the sounder, a curved 
knife thrown 

Through papery distances over water and 
shore. 


And this is the hope of ships that arc the 
spray, 

Take fine lines of tension through storm — 
are left to rot, 


‘Ticked off and herded into some blind bay; 
Darkness may fall and bring an errant 


thought. 
This is our hope who leave dry hulls behind: 
When life that is shrouding, purpose, 
navigator, 


Quits fused-out bones for the screaming gull 
of the wind, 

There'll be moonlight, perhaps a traveller. 

FRANCIS WEBB, 1946 


The 
champion 
horsebreaker 


WE were sitting around on_ the 
veranda, as mournful as a trio of 
blistered bandicoots on a burnt-out 
ridge because the old man’s plough 
was at the bottom of the estuary and 
the corn paddock was not turned, 
when we heard a click at the gate 
down on the road. We looked up then 
and saw a_- sinewy-looking | bloke, 
almost too thin to throw a shadow on 
a hot day, with a face the color of old 
saddle-leather, coming up from the 
road and leading a neat little mare 
that was lame in the near hind hoof. 

We yelled to him to watch out for 
the colts, but he just grinned, and kept 
on coming, scarcely bothering to 
throw a look where they were kicking 
the dairy to pieces, racing up to it full 
gallop and letting fly with their hooves: 
as they passed, so that the planks took 
off and sailed for yards through the 
air. When the big bay with the 
crocodile head caught sight of the long 
lean bloke walking up on his bowed 
legs he took a couple of skippety steps 
forward and then stopped, and he and 
the other five bundles of problem 
horseflesh now hung back as bashful 
as a mob of schoolgirls when a new 
young good-looking master arrives. 
Big black clouds were coming 
overhead, and it was beginning to spit 
rain in drops as big as two-bob bits. 

The bloke came up to the veranda, 
and when we saw he had a big coil of 
rawhide rope on his arm we knew his 
name almost as soon as he introduced 
himself to the old man in these words: 

“They call me Rawhide Harry. 
They tell me there’s a job for me here 
breaking in those obstreperous colts of 
yours. You can do anything with 
rawhide.” 

While Rawhide Harry, the cham- 
pion horseman and horsebreaker of 
the whole North Coast, was talking 
the rangy bay colt minced up and 
poked his head over the veranda rail, 
and now he throws up his head and 
neighs very rudely, showing his 
graveyard teeth. 

“T could tame that piece of lion’s 
tucker in half a day,” says Rawhide, 
not turning round. “I could make him 
so polite he would think he was going 
gay if he was allowed to pull a hearse.” 

“Rawhide,” says the old man, 
making a part in his beard with a 
finger, “I’ve heard of you, but I’ve no 
work for you. All I want is my plough 
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back from the bottom of the Pacific 
Ocean so I can turn that big paddock 
over. I don’t. care about anything 
else.” 

When he hears these words the bay 
colt neighs again and then pounds off 
to the outhouse and proceeds to kick it 
to bits. The planks split as though 
they had been axed, and, in between 
clouts with his hind hooves, the colt 
stops his work to sneer with all his 
teeth in our direction. And, inspired by 
his example, the other colts begin 
making short work of the hen-house, 
the barn, the pig-pen, the silo and the 
corn-shed. It is starting to rain fairly 
heavily by this time. 

While the colts are busy the old 
man doesn’t turn a hair, but gazes 
steadily out to sea. After a bit he 
explains over his’ shoulder for 
Rawhide’s benefit: “It is true the colts 
have got a bit out of hand since I lost 
my plough, but the sheds can be 
replaced. But not my plough, and, 
meanwhile, the paddock below the 
house isn’t turned over and the corn 
isn’t planted.” 

Rawhide’s bushy eyebrows are 
turning into two question-marks, and 
he is about to open his mouth when 
suddenly the old man starts jumping 
up and down like a greyhound pup 
with a bee-sting under his tail. The old 
man is pointing with a finger at the 
estuary, and far out we see the mud 
swirling up in clouds to the top of the 
water and the weed coming up in 
cartloads, and we hear Boompty! 
Boomp! as the plough snags on a rock 
on the river-bed, and we hear Uuurrr! 
as the great-great-grandfather of all 
the giant groper in the Pacific Ocean 
grunts and tugs and heaves that 
plough off the rock. 

Rawhide turns his head when he 
hears the noise coming up from the 
ocean-bed and looks questioningly at 
the old man. 

But the old man begins bellowing: 

“There he corkscrews and canters! 
There he prances and pigroots! There 
he bucks and bolts! Damnation take 
that black barnacled son of a 
sea-stallion that is yoked to my 
plough! There he twists and trots!”’ 

Rawhide naturally doesn’t know 
what to make of this and his eyebrows 
are almost talking by this time, so we 
explain how the old man’s plough 
comes to be tugged about the bottom 
of the Pacific Ocean by the 
great-great-grandsire of all the big 
groper between here and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

It had happened sixteen days ago 
when the old man was setting a line 
for the big groper that come in from 
the sea at this time of the year. He 
baited the hook with a whole rabbit 
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and tossed it out. The line he meant to 
hitch to a five-gallon drum which the 
groper could tow until he tired, but 
just then the old man’s pipe went out, 
so he looped the line round the 
handles of the plough. Before he can 
smoke half a box of matches getting 
the pipe alight the _ great-great- 
grandfather of all groper gulps down 
the rabbit and clears out with the 
plough. It heads for the water at forty 
miles an hour with the old man 
footing it. as hard as he can, Ene 
nowhere in the race. 

Three tirties while the old man is 
telling the story, with some help from 
my brother Joe and me, he breaks off 
to poiht down to the waters of the 
estuary. and each time we _ hear 
Boompty! Boomp! as the plough 
catches on a rock, and we hear that 
old groper give a grunt as he lugs it 
free. 

And thrée times the old man starts 
bellowing: 

“There he, pigroots and prances! 
Thére he bucks and bolts! There he 
canters and corkscrews! There he 
twists and trots!” 

By this time the colts have cleaned 
up everything except the house and 
they are even casting appraising 
glances at that. The bay swaggers up, 
pokes his head over the rail and nips 
the old man on the leg, but the boss 
takes little notice except to tear off 
the square of cloth which the colt has 
cut through with his teeth. 

“Tl go cantering!” says Rawhide, 
taken aback, and when the colt edges 
near for another nip, he throws back 
his head, hawks deep down in his 
throat and spits, Clung!, right in the 
colt’s dirty-looking eye. The colt 


Dallas George (Dal) Stivens, a prolific 
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nearly throws a sixer from surprise 
and pain and retires with the rest of 
the mob behind where the outhouse 
used to be. It is raining heavily now. 

Boompty! Boomp! and _ Uuurrr! 
comes up again from far below as the 
old man puts it to Rawhide: 

“You get my plough back from that 
black son of a barnacled sea-stallion 
and you can break-in my horses.” 

“It’s a bargain,” says Rawhide. 
“T’ve run down the wildest brumbies 
on the North Coast. I’ve tamed the 
most cantankerous outlaws from 
Bendigo to Broome. I’ve never yet had 
any truck with a creature with fins, 
but I expect Ill manage.”’ 

And Rawhide hops off the veranda, 
unrolling the coil of greenhide as he 
goes. 

“If I’m to run down this sea- 
stallion, I’ve got to have a mount,” 
he says, heading straight for the bay 
colt. 

It is raining very heavily, but 
Rawhide doesn’t falter. In a twitch of 
a rat’s tail he has a loop round the 
bay’s neck and the other end round a 
big gum-tree. The colt tosses his head 
and bares his teeth in a sneer. His lips 
come up so far they nearly double 
back into his nostrils. Then he sets off 
at a gallop. The rawhide snaps taut, 
but it doesn’t pull the colt up. In no 
time he has galloped over the hill 
behind the house and the greenhide, 
wet from the rain, is stretched as fine 
as a fiddle-string. You could hear it 
singing now like telephone-wires in a 
high wind. 

“There’s nothing like rawhide,” 
says Rawhide Harry. “It will hold 
anything.” 

The rain goes away and the sun 
comes bounding out again. The colt is 
somewhere over the third hill behind 
the farm and the rawhide is now as 
thin as cotton. The sun is so hot that 
before you can say, “Rawhide had 
better be good!” the rain is all dried 
up. Suddenly back in the fifth hill 
behind the farm there is a squawk 
from the bay colt, then a thrashing 
and floundering in the bracken. Then 
on the fourth hill behind the farm 
there is a mighty crashing as though 
half the unbroken colts on the North 
Coast are floundering down the hill. 
But there are no cries from the colt 
now. He’s saving what breath he has 
left. Before our eyes the greenhide is 
swelling and getting bigger, contrac- 
ting under. the sun’s heat and hauling 
that big cheeky rawboned colt back, 
first at five miles an hour, then ten 
miles an hour, then twenty miles an 
hour, over the third hill at thirty miles 
an hour, and then at forty miles an 
hour. It yanks him back to the farm at 
nearly fifty, and he fetches up smack 
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against the big gum. He hits it a 
fearful wallop, bits of bark fly off the 
trunk, three dead limbs and a possum 
are shaken down, and the colt is 
knocked silly. 

When he comes-to twenty minutes 
later, Rawhide has saddled and bridled 
him and is waiting with his feet in the 
stirrups to start something. But the 
colt has less kick in him than an 
eighty-year-old chorus girl, and he 
knows now he is beaten. In _ ten 
minutes he is as docile as a small boy a 
few days before Christmas. 

Then, waving the coil of greenhide, 
Rawhide Harry heads the colt out into 
the estuary, calling back over his 
shoulder: 

“T’ve never run down one of these 
sea-stallions before, but there always 
has to be a first time.” 

In no time he is twenty yards out 
and the water is up to his stirrups. And 
thirty yards out it is up to his knees. 
We expected the colt to strike out 
swimming then, but instead Rawhide 
spurs him along the estuary-bed and 
horse and rider disappear under the 
water. For some minutes we_ see 
nothing but a few bubbles and brown 
mists of mud coming up. Then, far out 
in the middle of the estuary, the water 
boils suddenly and that dirty big 
groper vaults clean out, smacking the 
water with his tail like fifty cannons 
going off together, and climbs slowly 
until he is twenty feet above the 
surface. He stays floating in the air for 
a second or two, shaking his head and 
muttering. He looks as big as the side 
of a haystack, black as molasses 
except for the green moss and oysters 
sprouting on his sides. The old man’s 
plough is hanging from his lower jaw. 

Rawhide and the colt burst out 
after him. Rawhide has the rope 
looped to slip round him. Then the big 
black codfish flops back and the spray 
falls on us where we are standing on 
the beach, and Rawhide spurs the colt 
down. Ten times that black horse of 
the sea bursts out and shakes his head 
and ten times Rawhide knees the colt 
into the air after him. Then the chase 
goes down deep to the estuary-bed. 
The blue water becomes’ brown. 
Enough pasture for ten thousand 
sea-sheep comes floating to the top. 
And Puufff! Puuff! we hear now as the 
big groper tires and Rawhide gains on 
him. Rawhide’s bubbles and those of 
the groper get closer together. 

Then a wake of mud and weed 
comes rapidly towards us. Rawhide 
and the colt shoulder the water to the 
right and to the left and gallop up on 
the beach. The greenhide stretches 
tight behind him and back in the 
depths it is fast to the groper. Rawhide 
gallops up to the paddock and races 
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right across it to the righthand corner, 
with the wet greenhide tugged thin 
behind him. On the other side of the 
paddock he rounds the big gum and 
comes back towards us. He crosses and 
recrosses that paddock fifty times like 
he was playing musical chairs and the 
greenhide gets thin as spiderweb and if 
you had had a bow you could have 
played “Annie Laurie” on it. 

Our eyes were sticking out like 
organ-stops by the time Rawhide was 
through, but we might have cottoned 
on to what he was up to. That 
greenhide starts to shrink with the hot 
sun and that dirty big groper is being 
lugged up the beach at five miles an 
hour with the plough behind. The 
groper has his big lips set as hard as a 
publican’s when your cheque has cut 
out, and he digs deep into the sand 
with his fins. But he might just as well 
have come quietly. In less time than it 
takes a woman to change her mind he 
has been dragged into the paddock and 


his fins and the plough have dug 
furrows right across it. Before you can 
say “Rawhide for ever!” that big 
groper is being lugged across the 
paddock and round the big gum and 
back and round a second tree and 
across again and round a third tree, 
and so on and so on. 

In next to no time that paddock is 
all turned over by his fins and the old 
man’s plough. The dirty big groper 
comes to rest on the beach with his 
fins almost worn down to their uppers. 
While we are still gaping at what we 
have seen we hear Rawhide speaking: 

“If you don’t mind I'll skip the 
polite conversation. Now that this 
little matter is out of the way, I'll get 
on with my job of breaking-in the 
colts.”’ 

And he sets off for the house where 
the colts are waiting for him, grinning 
ingratiatingly with all five sets of 
teeth. 

DAL STIvENS, 1951 


Walkabout 


Come! Let us tramp to 
leichhardts spread 

Their dark-green mantle where the waters 
flow. 

We'll climb tall mountains, to behold below 

Grand rugged scenes. Or let us hear once 
more 

Slim sheoaks sighing by the sandy shore, 

As south-east trades go hissing overhead. 


where’ the 


We'll go by plane, and hear its engines roar 

As through the clouds we glide; and see 
below 

The dark-green lines of trees where waters 
flow; 

To gaze enchanted on some well-known 
town, 

Now chequered pattern on the green and 
brown 

Dull wavy surface of the earth’s broad floor. 


We'll visit cities where the ferries ply 

Over green waters, and we’ll see the flow 
Of human beings racing to and fro, 

A roaring moving horde that fades as night 
Comes into being with the neon-light 

That casts its radiance to the cloudy sky. 


Then back once more to roam the lonely 
North ; 

And hear the native hunters in their camp 

Shout ’midst the chanting . . . Hear the 
pounding stamp 

Of dancing tribesmen ... Let us hear anew 

The lazy droning of the didjeridoo 

Waking dark ghosts to tread the hot red 
earth. 


We'll light our fires by night when winds 
blow cold, 


The earth shall be our bed, the trees our 


home. 

We'll ride the years with laughter as we 
roam. 

Bush-shades shall be our shelter from the 
sun, 


And then at last when drifting days are 
done, 
Our thoughts will still go on though we are 
old. 
W. FE. HARNEY, 1952 


W. KE. Harney, authoritative source of 
Aboriginal and Territory folk-lore. 
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WHEN Mr Trace came to Merriwid- 


gee he inquired who lived in the hut — 


with the tin chimney and the mud 
veranda. He was told that that was his 
school, and felt the same kind of 
sinking that he later experienced when 
he stood voiceless before his fourteen 
pupils and just stared at them. He had 
never been away from the suburbs of 
the city, and was at an age when his 
voice rose to a squeak in a crisis, and 
he covered his nervousness with an icy 
reserve. 

At least, he hoped it was 
reserve. 

He nearly died of loneliness during 
his first three months at Merriwidgee, 
and was never more lonely than when 
some well-disposed family was taking 
him for a drive to look at the scenery 
— miles and miles of wheat- or sheep- 
paddock, with a river off somewhere 
out of sight, and a railway-siding 
remote as a mirage. They took him 
fishing and dancing. He hated fishing, 
and he could not dance. 

He was boarded with a deaf old 
lady, who lived three miles from the 
school, and he walked the three miles. 


an icy 


His pupils arrived on _ ponies’ or 
bicycles, accepted what he taught 
them, spoke little, and, as soon as 


school was over, galloped or pedalled 
off to their homes on the horizon. 
They never waited for him, never 
offered him “Good-morning.” They 
eyed him critically and reported, he 
discovered later, that “the new bloke’s 
mad.” 

But it was the school-room that 
brought Mr Trace closest to breaking. 
It had been put up thirty years before 
by “local effort.” The farmers had 
assembled, spat on their hands, hewed 
down a few trees — and trees were 
mighty scarce — dragged the logs, 
donated some _ second-hand  cor- 
rugated-iron and a tank, and nailed 
the result together. Even the shelves 
and book-presses were hand-hewn. 
Doors sagged open. 

The windows were propped on 
sticks. They had no fly-screens, and 
the flies came in their millions. There 
was a wire screen-door, but the wire 
stopped six inches short of the top, so 
the blowflies zoomed in through the 
gap. You could see daylight through 
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the roof and the cracks in the walls. 
The red dust filtered into everything, 
including Mr Trace’s lunch. It formed 
a fine coating over the desks. It was 
thicker than chalk on the blackboard. 

In the afternoon after school Mr 
Trace, who was a fastidious young 
man, dusted every item of his meagre 
equipment, wiped down desks and 
seats, swept and tidied. Every weekend 
he thoroughly scrubbed the floor on 
his hands and knees; he scrubbed the 
furniture. He bought paint — red paint 
— and he lavished it on the old, warped 
wood. Immediately the few people who 
had spoken to him ceased speaking. He 
bought a new waterbag to replace the 
old grey, leaking bag that swayed 
under the shade of the veranda. 

The Parents and Citizens’ never 
held a meeting because they lived too 
far apart. They rang each other up on 
the party-line to make decisions as a 
committee. The wires rang hot with 
their comments. 

“He thinks we’re too lousy now to 
spend a few quid. We’d have bought 
him any damn’ thing he wanted but he 
doesn’t even let on he wants it.” 

The inspector whirled up in a big 
car when Mr Trace had been settled-in 
a few weeks. 

“The place is untidy,” the inspector 
announced. “Not as neat as I’d like to 
see it.” 

“Untidy!” Mr 'Trace’s voice rose 
uncontrollably. He gulped. He 
thought of his scrubbing and dusting, 


Ocean beach 


By storm’s bill-hook and raking ocean 
swell 

Pale urchins and dark weeds were 
harvested, 

And tossed among the wrack with 
broken shell 

Such amaranthine relics of the dead 

_ As fans and eyes and butting horns of 

pearl. 

Somehow that Grecian woman got 
confused 


With ciphers cut to geometric whorl 
That creatures in the skyless depths 
have used. 
purple 
hieroglyph 
Translated for the lips of my far land, 


This cone might be her 


And washed through space, blown 
through Time’s divide: 
A casing for the sigh on that famed cliff 
When she pursuing lifted up her hand 
And threw her violets on the green salt 
tide. 
GLORIA RAWLINSON, 1952 
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Garden of darkness 


Under the moon the garden sits and 


leers, 

A velvet mass of shadows; and _ the 
bulks 

Of foreign-looking trees are fraught 
with fears, : 


And down in_ the 
potting-shed sulks. 


corner the 


This ts an alien country after dark __ 
Whose shadow-people speak the tongue 


of fright — 
This, which in daytime seems an 
ordered park, 


Becomes a place of awfulness at night. 


The palm-tree’s long, dry finger-leaves 
are stretched 

To strangle, and the frangipani throws 

A thousand arms to hold and _ bind. 
And etched 

Against the sky a monstrous gum-tree 
Brows. 


No casual-moving garden-boy is found, 
There is no noise of busy garden shears 


This is a patch of dark, unhallowed 
ground, 

And under the moon the garden sits 
and leers. 
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his poor little efforts at tree-planting 
and gardening, and restrained himself 
from smashing in the inspector’s face 
with his fist. 

“T don’t like to see things in a mess. 
You'll need to straighten the place up. 
These books, for example. Look at 
those dirt-marks. Don’t the children 
ever wash their hands?” 

Mr Trace recovered his voice. “The 
dust,” he said. “All day long. It blows 
in. Through the walls and the roof. Joe 
Murphy owns one of the biggest farms 
in these parts. Those are his kids. He 
says his shed has to be built to 
specifications and it’s cleaner and a 
better place than the school, where he 
has to send his children. Thirty years 
ago the people built this shed. They 
were promised a school, but it never 
came. They’re still waiting. It still 
hasn’t come.” 

“Now look here,” the inspector said 
severely. “Admittedly there are a few 
neglected schools in this area, and 
Merriwidgee is the worst. But have 
you seen the big, new high-school 
that’s just been built in town? A 
marvellous address-system. The 
headmaster has only to press a button 
and he can talk to any class-room in 
the school from his study. Shower- 
rooms, playing-fields, everything you 
could ask for. I’ll be pleased to show 
you over any time you get to town. 
Don’t tell me money isn’t being spent 
on schools.” 
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He became a little less severe. “It’s 
the department’s policy to close down 
all these little tinpot places. Build up 
the big schools in the big centres and 
bring the children to them.” 

When he was going he said rather 
grimly, “Ill be out again before the 
end of the year. I’d like to see a big 
improvement.” 

When he was by himself, Mr Trace 
thought of all the arguments he could 
have used on that inspector. “But you 
have to have schools,” he said to the 
empty class-room. 

Feeling he would go crazy if he did 
not talk to someone he walked the five 
miles to Joe Murphy’s farm. 

Joe let him get it off his chest. He 
was a big red-faced man who was only 
eloquent on the subject of sheep. 

“We gave up holding meetings and 
sending petitions years ago,” he said at 
length. “The chaps who put that shed 
up made ae mistake. Got’ the 
department’s back up. They’ve been 
snaky ever since.” 

“Surely that couldn’t' be 
reason?” Mr Trace was shocked. 

“Look at it this way. They want us 
to send the kids to Mumford Junction. 
That means my kids would have to 
bike the five miles to the station, 
travel fifteen miles by train, home 
again, another five-mile bike. Not if I 
know it.” 

After the session with Joe Murphy 
Mr Trace found that the attitude of 
people he met had changed. “So you 
don’t see why we shouldn’t have a 
decent school,” a farmer would growl. 
“I’ve paid for a school twice over in 
taxes.” 

A horseman stopped at the fence 
while Mr Trace was sweeping down 
the mud veranda and passed the time 
of day. “We’re going to interview the 
local member again,” he said. “You 
never know. He might do something.” 

The indignation of Merriwidgee 
rose to a new height when it read in 
the local paper that a new pre- 
fabricated class-room was to be put 
up at Mumford Junction because “of 
the increase in numbers,” while 
Merriwidgee received, as answer to its 
letter of protest, the promise that the 
school should be repaired “as soon as 
funds became available.” 

Then the rain began and the cold 
yellow clay nearly sucked off the boots 
of Mr Trace when he tramped the 
three miles to school. The plains were 
a sea of mud. Cold wind blew through 
the cracks, and rain dripped through 
the roof. The school was raised only 
just off the ground on half-logs laid 
lengthwise, and it had settled with the 
years. The water rose over the 
floorboards, despite Mr Trace’s frantic 
efforts at drainage. 


the 
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On the afternoon Joe Murphy 
stopped his big truck outside the 
school, the children were sitting on 
their desks to keep their feet out of the 
water. Joe Murphy’s mouth tightened 
as he looked at the miserable huddle of 
children. He jerked his head at Mr 
Trace, who was teaching with his 
overcoat turned up about his ears. 

“See you outside?” 

The young teacher followed him 
out where the rain blew on to the mud 
veranda. 

“If there was a new school here,” 
Joe Murphy said, “the one that’s 
supposed to go to Mumford Junction, 
would you teach in it?” 


Kylie Tennant won the Prior Memorial 
Prize in 1935 with her novel, Tiburon. 


“Would I teach in it?” Mr Trace’s 
voice rose high and failed him. 

“You don’t have to be in on this,” 
Joe Murphy said. “We might be able 
to work it, that’s all. There’s a big 
truck with a trailer loaded with that 
school-room. It’s bogged just this side 
of my gate.” He grinned at Mr Trace. 

“T’m in it,” the young man said 
deliberately. They shook hands. 

“Take Pat’s bicycle. Get to the 
post-otfice and call Alec Grimble. Tell 
him to get any chaps from the railway 
and his brother Ted. Say Joe Murphy 
wants him. He’s to bring a trace-chain 
and a bottle of whisky. Two if he can. 
Don’t forget the whisky.” 

Mr Trace, who was Merriwidgee’s 
only teetotaller, swore not to forget 
the whisky. 

The bicycle collapsed under Mr 
Trace when he had almost reached the 
post-office. He accomplished his 
mission, but, not liking to leave the 
bicycle behind, he carried it back with 
him to the school, worrying about how 


he should explain it to Joe Murphy. As 
he limped along, the bicycle grew 
heavier and the problem more urgent. 
Of course he would have to pay for it. 
He couldn’t leave the confounded 
thing in the wet. His boots, in their 
separate lumps of yellow clay, swished 
with every step. 

All the children had gone home, the 
early darkness coming down in a veil 
of rain. Mr Trace, alone in the 
water-logged school, saw a_ truck 
loaded with men coming across the 
plain from the railway-siding. He ran 
into the road wildly waving his arms, 
and was hoisted on to the back among 
ropes, shovels and a-_- group’ in 
sou’-westers. 

Just by Joe Murphy’s gate a big red 
lorry was canted in the ditch. Joe and 
the driver were at work forcing slabs 
under the wheels. The trailer, loaded 
with flat portions of class-room, 
girders, nuts, bolts, roofing, loomed 
enormous in the dusk. 

Nobody could have been more 
grateful than a truck-driver who had 
pictured himself stranded for days on 
these desolate plains. Not only men 


and shovels and trace-chains and 
trucks, but whisky! They were 
generous with the whisky. They 


wanted him to have it. They said so. 

“Mighty good of you, mates,” the 
truck-driver said, fortifying his shaken 
nerves. 

They towed him out in no time at 
all. Young Mr Trace dodged about, 
getting in the way, feeling he was one 
of the gang, and happier than he had 
been since he came to Merriwidgee. 
They went off in procession, Joe’s 
truck in the lead, then the big truck 
with the trailer, and Alec Grimble and 
his crew bringing up the rear. Mr 
Trace kept trying to explain about the 
bicycle. 

“Forget it,’ Joe Murphy grunted. 
He had taken the rain-sodden young 
man in with him, and his boots were 
shedding clay over the floorboards. Joe 
wasn’t even listening. He concentrated 
on his driving, the headlights slashing 
through the rain and the yellow spray 
sent up from the road. The procession 
turned off the main road and in at the 
school gate. 

“This the place?” the truck-driver 
shouted. 

“This is the place,’ Joe Murphy 
responded. 

The driver appreciated the way 
those men fell to work stacking the 
load. Seldom had he seen men work 
faster. After all that whisky he only 
wanted to sleep. 

“You gotta sign for it,” he told Mr 
Trace, pulling the papers out of his 
pocket. “Just where I got my thumb.” 
They went into the school-room and 
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Joe Murphy held a hurricane-lantern. 
Mr Trace signed the manifest and 
delivery-voucher. 

“T can give you a bed for the night,” 
Joe said. “Better than dossing here.” 

The truck-driver looked at the 
water on the floor. “Fancy sleeping in 
this!” he said. 

“How’d you like to teach in it?” Mr 
Trace asked. “All day and every day?” 

The truck-driver answered in words 
that Mr Trace would have been 
startled to hear before he came to 
Merriwidgee; but now he felt that the 
man had summed up the school just as 
he would have done himself if he had 
had the vocabulary. 

The truck-driver went off to the 
warmth and _ hospitality of Joe 
Murphy’s fireside, and in the morning 
he made all speed away from those 
parts, saying they were Godforsaken 
and repeating other adjectives he had 
used to condemn the school. 

The Parents 


and Citizens’ of 


Merriwidgee assembled and they held 
a working-bee. Luckily the rain 
cleared off. They mixed cement and 
brought bricks for the foundations. 
They had no trouble following the 
directions so kindly supplied with the 
prefab. They ran that school-room up 
in record time. They painted it. ‘They 
planted little gardens round it, and it 
looked smart and clean and a credit to 
them. 

Presently, of course, there were 
inquiries made in Mumford Junction 
about the non-delivery of one pre- 
fabricated class-room. Investigations 
showed it had been duly dispatched. 
The truck-driver swore he had de- 
livered it, and the manifest duly 
signed was studied at _ head-office. 
Telegrams were sent to the district- 
inspector, who came out in person to 
Merriwidgee and surveyed the scene of 
the crime. 

“Good God!” he shouted. He 
threatened Mr Trace with summary 


dismissal, death and eternal woe. Mr 
Trace had been rehearsing his answer. 
His voice, of course, spoilt it by going 
up high when he wanted to be casual. 
“You said you wanted to see a big 


improvement.” He waved his hand 
towards the new class-room. “It’s a big 


improvement, isn’t it?” 

The inspector duly reported — it 
was official doom — that Mr Trace had 
shown “lack of responsibility towards 
departmental property.” Mr ‘Trace 
was moved away from Merriwidgee to 
the great city to teach where there 
would be less chance of _ his 
manifesting his lack of responsibility 
towards departmental property. He 
said he didn’t care, and that it had 
been worth it. 

He was farewelled at the station by 
his fellow-thieves, and they wrung his 
hand and clapped him on the back. He 
often goes back to Merriwidgee for 
holidays. 

KyYiit TENNANT, 1954 


Uncle Fred’s 
Christmas 


UNCLE FRED was a character. They 
reckoned he was two days older than 
the old gumtree in the _ bottom 
paddock, and nobody knew how old 
that was. He was as lean as a whip- 
handle, and twice as springy. 

If he had any affection left in the 
work-pump he called his “ticker,” he 
gave it all to his horses. Certainly not 
to his two sons, although they had 
plenty for him. They worked as hard 
as his horses, but he’d been heard to 
say: “Any one of me nags is worth 
both of ’em.” 

He was the only one in the district 
with horses. Everyone else had cars 
and trucks. Whenever he came into 
town, which was once a month, he 
rode in a sulky behind Old Maggie, a 
bay mare supposed to be nearly as old 
as he was. She was fat and patient, 
and named after his dead wife. 

He always left the boys behind on 
these trips. “Town’s no place fer young 
uns.” The “young “uns” were Oft. 
bachelors in their thirties. We used to 
see them occasionally, at the Hospital 
Ball and at the saleyards, and when 
they brought the wheat in. Uncle Fred 
was always with them, and hustled 
them home early. He’d allow them one 
beer each at the pub, and have one 
himself. 

They were good-looking blokes, and 
all the girls were after them, partly 
because they were good-looking, and 
partly because Uncle Fred couldn’t 
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[It was on again when they came back to the pub after tea, and Uncle Fred was 
inclined to think the beer cure was no good. 
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live for ever and his farm was a good 
one. It was noticed on his monthly 
visits to the bank that the manager 
always came out of his office to shake 
hands and talk to him. Nobody ever 
saw Uncle Fred going in to see the 
manager. 

There’s always somebody in a town 
who thinks the worst of people, and we 
had a few like that. They used to say 
the boys were only hanging around 
waiting for the old bloke to die, so they 
could get his farm and his bank- 
balance. But if you asked them why 
they put up with him, they’d look 
surprised. “Who else is there to look 
after him?” they’d say. 

If you asked Uncle Fred why he 
kept them on the farm, he’d look 
surprised. “What else c’n a man do?” 
he’d say. “Poor little blighters’ve got 
no mother.” 

There never was any argument 
when he said: “Time ter be gettin’ 
along.” They’d just grin at anybody 
who happened to be around, say “So 
long,” and climb in the sulky with him. 

Being big blokes, they used to sit 
one on each side of the old man for 
balance. Old Maggie would grunt and 
slowly get up to her top speed of six 
miles an hour, and we’d watch their 
backs until they disappeared over the 
railway, behind the  pepper-trees. 
They’d never look back. 

One time they persuaded Uncle 
Fred to buy a utility-truck. We never 
did find out what arguments they 
used, but he walked into the agent’s 
one morning and bought one. 

“Just wrote out a cheque for the 
full amount,” the agent said, “as 
though it was only thirty-bob.”’ 

He sent the boys home with Old 
Maggie, who wasn’t so old then, and 
he had two more beers to celebrate. 
We never did find out where he 
learned to drive, either, but the 
sergeant thought he was good enough 
for a licence. 

Driving himself home, he went 
smack into a tree. He didn’t get hurt, 
but the ute did. Uncle Fred left it 
there, and walked home. 

The next Saturday he told the 
agent to go and collect it. “Fix ’er up 
an’ sell ’er,” he said. “Reckon I'll lose a 
few quid on ’er, but yer gotta pay fer 
yer experience.” 

“You won’t lose,” the agent said. 
“The insurance’ll pay for the repairs. 
She’ll be as good as new.” 

“Sell ’er,’ Uncle Fred = said. 
‘“Should’ve known better. Thing’s no 
bloody good. Go ter sleep an’ she 
climbs a tree. Never ’ad that ’appen 
with Old Maggie. Go ter sleep an’ she 
takes yer home. Them things got no 
brains at all.” 

The agent couldn’t persuade him to 
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change his mind, and the boys had to 
go back to riding in the sulky with 
him. If they were disappointed they 
never showed it. 

Christmas Eve Uncle Fred used to 
give them a cigar each and allow them 
to have three drinks. Old Maggie got a 
glass of beer then, too, mixed with 
water in the pub bucket. They’d come 
to town before lunch and eat steak 
and eggs at the Greek’s. Then they’d 
spend the afternoon looking at the 
window-displays in the stores and the 
newsagent’s, before having their three 
drinks and jogging home about sun- 
down in a cloud of cigar-smoke. 

Until last Christmas. 

Last Christmas Eve there was a big 
crowd in town, what with all these 
New Australians and the rain that 
started early in the morning so no one 
could do any work on the farms. Uncle 
Fred reckoned it reminded him of the 
time he was down in Sydney. 

Being such a little bloke, he was 
having trouble getting along, until one 
of the boys started walking in front to 
clear a track, with the other one 
coming close behind the old man to 
stop the mob from squeezing in on him 
too soon. They steered him to the 
store where they used to buy the 
cigars, and got him up to the counter. 
Then they backed-off into the crowd 
and ducked out. 

Uncle Fred spent a couple of hours 


looking for them, getting shirtier all 
the time, and using his bony elbows on 
the New Australians. But they were 
all happy, and none of them objected. 
He stuck his head into the pub a 
couple of times, but none of us told 
him we'd seen them heading up 
towards the hospital, although we 
were all talking about it. 

They showed-up eventually, and 
everybody made room for them in 
their usual corner, and they bought 
themselves a couple of beers. This had 
never happened before, and we asked 
them where they’d got the money, but 
they wouldn’t say. So we left them 
alone, but we kept watching the door, 
waiting for the fireworks to start when 
Uncle Fred turned-up. 

In the meantime they’ were 
whispering to the barmaid, and she 
was having a bit of a giggle, but we 
couldn’t hear what it was all about. 
She spotted the old man first, and 
whizzed their glasses away, so by the 
time he got to them they were 
standing there innocently as though 
they’d been waiting for hours. 

“Where yer been, Pop? We been 
lookin’ everywhere for yer.” 

‘An’ I been lookin’ everywhere fer 
you. What happened to yer?” 

‘Nothin’ happened to us. We were 
lookin’ at some rifles, an’ when we 
turned around yer were gone. Did yer 
get the cigars?” 
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*] still say Phar Lap was a better ’orse than Peter Pan.” 
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“Yeah, I got ’em.” He handed them 
out, and they said: “Thanks, Pop.” 

“Three beers,” Uncle Fred said to 
the barmaid. “Quick as yer can. We 
gotta be gettin’ along.” 

“Yeah,” they said. “Ut’s gettin’ 
late. Yer better give Old Maggie hers 
first, Pop. She takes longer ter drink 
ut than we do.” 

“Give us Old Maggie’s first,” Uncle 
Fred said. 

The barmaid pulled a beer and put 
it in the bucket and passed it over the 
bar to him, and he went out the back 
way. 

We knew hed fill it with water 
from the tap out in the yard, and pat 
Old Maggie’s nose and talk to her for a 
minute until she started nuzzling the 
bucket. 

Then we found out what all the 
whispering was about. 

When Uncle Fred came back and 
picked up his glass and said, “Merry 
Christmas,” he didn’t know it was 
half-full of gin. 

There wasn’t an eye in the bar that 
wasn’t watching him as he took his 
first swig. 

Except his two sons. They should 
have been on the stage. They just said, 
“Merry Christmas, Pop,” and drank as 
though the roof wasn’t going to fall in 
any minute. 

And as a matter of fact it didn’t. 
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‘Pll run ’im dead in the first race, Ma; and give ’im ’is ’ead in the ’Andicap.”’ 


Uncle Fred just said “Damn’ good 
beer, that. Better than last time.” 

He emptied the glass and _ said, 
“Come on. We can’t stand here all 
day. Get the next one inter yer.” 

One of the boys said he’d seen a 
couple of New Australians hanging 
around the pub yard, and he hoped 
Old Maggie was all right. That was 
enough to start Uncle Fred worrying, 
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“I joined the AIF without one.” 
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so he put his money on the bar and 
went out to have a look. 

And his second beer was half-gin, 
too. The third one got laced when he 
was looking for a bit of grit in his other 
son’s eye. 

“Don’t know what ye’d do without 
me,” he said. “Get yerselves lost. Get 
grit in yer eyes. Must’ve been only a 
bit o’ dust. There’s nothin’ there now.” 

He was wrong. There was the 
beginning of a worried look. And when 
he’d had the third drink, and said, 
“Come on — time ter be gettin’ along,” 
the worried look was there for 
everybody to see. We weren’t worried, 
but we were certainly surprised. He 
wished us ‘Merry Christmas” as 
though he’d only drunk straight beer, 
and they didn’t look very happy as 
they followed him out. 

We were all laughing about it, and 
wondering what they were up to, when 
they came back again, looking pleased. 

“What room is ut?” they asked the 
barmaid. 

“Number seven,” she said. “How 
far’d yer get?” 

“Only ter the railway-line,” 
said. “Good stuff that.” 

Some of us went out to have a look, 
and saw them carrying him up the 
back-stairs. He was snoring as they 
carried him. Then they came down 
and got into the sulky and drove off to 
the produce-store, and came back with 
half-a-bag of chaff. They unyoked Old 
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- Maggie, and put her in one of the 


garages with the chaff to keep her 
happy. 

Then they came back into the bar. 
They reckoned they’d have another 
couple of beers before they went. We 
asked them where they were going, but 
they wouldn’t tell us. They said to the 
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John O’Grady, better known to most as 
Nino Culotta of They’re a Weird Mob. 


barmaid, “Give us a ring if he 
wakes-up,’ and they went out the 
front way. 

The barmaid told us they were 
going to the nurses’ party up at the 
hospital. That gave us something to 
talk about until closing-time. 

Closing-time doesn’t mean much in 
our pub. They shut the front-doors, 
but don’t bother about the back one, 
and there’s always a bit of a mob in 
the back-parlor until pretty late, 
especially on Christmas Eve. 

So there were plenty of us to spot 
Uncle Fred when he came staggering 
down swearing to himself; and the 
barmaid rang the hospital. 

By the time the boys came tearing 
in, he had Old Maggie back in the 
shafts. He wanted to know who put 
him in the pub room, and they said 
he’d fainted on the way home, and 
they’d brought him back and got the 
doctor to him. They said the doctor 
told them it was nothing serious, but if 
he still felt crook when he came 
around, the best thing would be to give 
him a couple of beers and take him 
home. They said the doctor reckoned 
he’d have a headache and a dry 
mouth, and beer was the best cure. 

We could hardly keep from 
laughing at their innocent faces when 
they were telling him these lies, but he 
swallowed the story, and gave them a 
few bob to get him the beer. 

This time they only got as far as 
the post-office. So Old Maggie was 
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unyoked again, and Uncle Fred put 
back in room seven, and the boys went 
back to the party. They reckoned he 
ought to keep for the rest of the night. 

Room seven has a single-bed and a 
double-bed in it, and when they came 
back from the party they both piled 
into the double-bed and went to sleep. 

When they woke-up the old man 
was gone. So they came tearing down 
the back-stairs just in time to see him 
getting into the sulky. 

“Hey,” they said. “What’s the big 
idea? We been lookin’ after yer while 
yer were crook, an’ now yer goin’ home 
without us.” 

“Not goin’ home,” Uncle Fred said. 
“Goin’ up ter see the quack.” 

“Yer can’t see him now. Ut’s 
Christmas Day. He’ll be in church.” 

“That’s right. Seein’ as we're. in 
town, why don’t we all go ter church? 
An’ see him later.” 

“I’m too crook ter go ter church,” 
Uncle Fred said. 

“The quack said if yer crook we 
gotta give yer beer.” 

“Yer done that, an’ I’m still crook.” 

“Maybe we didn’t give yer enough 
beer.” 

Uncle Fred thought about this. He 
thought maybe they were right. 

“Stay there,” they said. “We'll fix 

ut.” 
They fixed it with four schooners, 
half-gin. They didn’t even get out of 
the pub yard. They unyoked Old 
Maggie again, put Uncle Fred to bed 
again, and went to church with two of 
the nurses. Then they went swimming 
with the two nurses down at the weir. 
Uncle Fred was still out to it when 
they got back late in the afternoon, so 
they went to tea at the hospital. 

It was on again when they came 
back to the pub after tea, and Uncle 
Fred was inclined to think the beer 
cure was no good. 

But they talked him into it, and he 
was flat on his back before he even got 
the harness on Old Maggie. She was 
very fed-up with the whole business. 
You could see it in her eye. She’d 
never been yoked-up so many times 
and gone nowhere in her whole life 
before. 

By this time the whole town knew 
what was going on, and we all 
reckoned they were being a bit hard on 
Uncle Fred. He hadn’t had anything to 
eat since lunch-time the day before. 

So we told them, and it worried 
them a bit, but they said they couldn’t 
do anything about it while he was 
unconscious. They said they’d feed 
him as soon as he woke-up. 

And they went off again. A couple 
of us followed them, and saw them 
pick-up the two nurses and go walking 
up along the river-bank. 


So we kept an eye on Uncle Fred, 
but he didn’t wake-up. He didn’t 
wake-up until Boxing Day. And when 
he did, the boys were asleep after their 
late night, and it was too early for any 
of us to spot him yoking-up Old 
Maggie again and heading for home. 
The first one to spot him was the 
gatekeeper at the railway-crossing, 
and he rang the pub, after shutting the 
gates against him first. 

So the boys dressed in a hurry, and 
tore along to the railway-crossing, and 
tried to persuade him that he needed 
more beer. 

But he wouldn’t be in it. He said 
the quack was mad, and that the best 
cure for his trouble was to go home 
and have a good feed of steak-and-eggs 
and a good sleep. 

They couldn’t talk him out of it, so 
they had to climb into the sulky with 
him. The gatekeeper says that when 
they got in, they lit-up their cigars, 
and drove off in a cloud of smoke, 
without looking back. 

There’s real trouble out at Uncle 
Fred’s place now, though. The boys 
want to marry the two nurses from the 
hospital, and Old Alec, who’s got the 
next farm, says you can hear him 
roaring even against the wind. 

JOHN O’GRapDy, 1958 
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The new regime 


Donald Horne, 1961-1962 and 1967-1972; Peter Hastings, 1962-1964; 
Peter Coleman, 1964-1967; Trevor Kennedy, 1972 — 


1960 the Prior family sold The Bulletin company 
.N to Australian Consolidated Press. At that time 
circulation was below 30,000 and the 
company had not paid a dividend for 
- three years. 

The first editor under the new regime 
was Donald Horne, who was then editing the Observer, a 
fortnightly magazine owned by Consolidated Press. After 
a year or so he went off to work for an advertising 
agency and to write The Lucky Country. He was 
succeeded by Peter Hastings, a highly regarded writer 
and journalist, who is now associate editor of the Sydney 

Morning Herald. 

Then came Peter Coleman, by way of the 
Observer and before that, Sydney University and the 
London.School of Economics. His period as editor was 
followed by a short time at the Bar and then a relatively 
brief but meteoric career in politics, culminating in his 
term as Leader of the New South Wales Opposition. He 
is now the administrator of Norfolk Island. 

One of Donald Horne’s first actions was to remove 
‘Australia for the White Man” from the masthead. The 
Bulletin of the 1960s took a close interest in a number of 
issues, even if it did not pursue them in the Traill or 
Edmond sense. It advocated immigration reform and was 
concerned with relations with South-East Asia and with 
the future of New Guinea, both West Irian and the 
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coming independence of Papua New Guinea. It revived 
Archibald’s strong stand against capital punishment and 
was, if fleetingly, republican. However, The Bulletin of 
the 1960s and 1970s was much more a news magazine, 
meeting changed demands.in changed times. 

When Coleman left, Horne returned for some years. 
Then, at the end of 1972, he left to take up an academic 
post at the University of New South Wales. 

The present editor, Trevor Kennedy — a West 
Australian like so many of The Bulletin staff over the 
years — took over in 1972 after being founding editor of 
the National Times. Kennedy brought a new style to The 
Bulletin; a new style and a new success in the 
market-place. Circulation is now about 80,000 copies a 
week. 

Douglas Stewart left The Bulletin in the middle of 
1960 to go to Angus and Robertson. After he left, the 
Red Page changed gradually into a standard book 
section, although the old name was retained for some 
time. In the early 1960s the paper made stirring calls for 
new short-story writers but they were not forthcoming in 
the way they had been in generations past. But recent 
editors have been fully aware of the talents of such 
writers as Manning Clark, Xavier Herbert, Tom Keneally, 
Craig McGregor, Hal Porter, Desmond O’Grady and 
Frank Moorhouse, all of whom had stories in The 


Bulletin in the 1960s and 1970s. 
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The Barabran girls 


FF LOR BRUINS ORS 


TES Barabran girls were bold) and 
brassy and they stared strangers 
with wide, knowing eyes, half-inviting, 
half-defiant. ‘Vhey wore thin cotton 
frocks which ended just below their 
knees and soiled knickers | and 
sometimes droopy satin bows in their 
hair. They had bare feet and slim 
brown legs discolored with dust and 
lank hat shorn off abruptly at the 
ears, and their language was vile. 

Kvery morning, as he rode the ten 
niles fram the homestead to the 
township of Tarrabanda to go to 
school, he had to ride past Barabran 
and the Barabran girls. ‘The dirt road 
wound right past the dusty encamp- 
ment with its tin shanties and lopsided 
weatherboard shacks, the wire netting 
and upturned kerosene drums and 
brown beer bottles which looked lke 
dark topazes mn the cruel sun. There 
were always a few thin dogs around 
which barked at) anyone who drove 
past, and perhaps one of the women tn 
a faded floral dress sitting on the back 
step of one of the houses, cool and 
indistinet in the deep of the house’s 
shadow, and nearly always some of the 
virls plaving in the dust m front of the 
encampment oor shrieking as they 
chased each other around the oil 
drums and tree-stumps. The Barabran 
girls never seemed to go to school, 

Whenever he past ino the 
mornings they came up to the wire 
netting fence and watched him, fingers 
hooked through the holes, staring at 
him with their bold appraising eves; 
and sometimes one of the older girls 
would call out something coarse which 
he could never quite hear and then 
(he, would all laugh and shrill away 
across the encampment, bare legs 
blurring ino the sun and the smaller 
anes strung out bebind. 

In the afternoon, though he looked 
hard out of the corners of his eves, he 
could never see them, 
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His mother didn’t like him to have 
anvthing to do with the Barabran 
girls. 

“Theyre not our kind of people, 
” she would explain, dusting down 
the Aladdin lamp in the fibro sleep-out 
with an old striped shirt of his father’s. 
“They're a bit... common. No need 
to ask me about it, they just are. Now, 
why don’t you go out with that 
Nicholson girl from across the river? 
Now there’s a nice girl for you e 

Dolly Nicholson from across the 
river was blonde and buxom and she 
was all right but she was a bit stuck 
up; maybe it was because her father 
had the biggest shearing shed in the 
district. He’d met her a couple of times 
and didn’t fancy her as a girl-friend. 

But he wouldn’t have minded 
having one of the Barabran girls. 

“What do those sone at Barabran 
do fora living, Mum?” he asked. 

“Phev don’t do nothin’? much at 
all.” she said. “Sit on their bums in the 
shade all day, is what your father says. 
They do odd jobs around the town, 
you know, and help out with the lamb 
marking, and a few of them got regular 
Jobs as) stockmen. Now, you take 
Teddy Harris over at the Nicholsons’, 
he’s a Barabran bloke, and I won’t say 
nothin’ against him. As for the women 
they do something else again. But 
vou ll not be worrvin’ your head about 
that, now.” 

“The blokes at school reckon some 
of them girls are Abos.” 

“Well, I’m not sayin’ they are and 
[’'m not sayin’ they’re not; but some of 
them have got a touch of the tarbrush, 
to be sure.” His mother transferred her 
energies to the window-sill, dusting 
upturned flies on to the floor. “But 
you don’t want to be believin’ all you 
hear, Jim. I could tell you a few things 
about the people that goes spreadin’ 
all this gossip around, but I won’t. 
Now the drip-safe needs emptvyin’, and 
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when you've finished that I want some 
water for washin’; so get a move on, 
my boy.” 

It was a long time before he got a 
chance to meet any of the Barabran 
virls. He was a couple of years older 
and had begun to drove sheep up to 
the high mountain leases by himself, a 
tall stringy youth with big hands and a 
tendency to keep himself to himself 
when anyone else was about. His 
mother called him a “shy bugger” and 
left it at that. 

One Sunday afternoon he was out 
trapping along the erosion creek on 
the far side of the property when a 
white figure appeared around a bend 
of the dry creek bed and then went out 
of sight behind some thistles at the 
side. He dropped his traps and hurried 
along the pebbly watercourse. Striding 
around the bend, he suddenly came 
across a girl in a light-colored dress 
sitting on the sloping bank. She 
jumped to her feet. 

“Who are you?” 

“Who wants to know?” the girl 
said, with a quick toss of her head. She 
had a sharp brown face and thin limbs, 
tanned and angular and yet almost 
graceful. He didn’t know her but the 
gestures seemed familiar. 

“Tm Jim Stribley. Who are you?” 
She didn’t reply. “What are you doing 
here?” 

‘Lookin’ for rabbits, if you must 
know. Mr Harmsworth said I could 
come down and have a look around 
the burrows and then next Sunday I’m 
gonna set a few traps. But I ain’t seen 
a bloody thing yet.” 

“You're not one of the Harmsworth 
girls,” he said flatly. 

“No, I ain't — I come from 
Barabran. [’m_ workin’ for Mrs 
Harmsworth to help her with the kids, 
see. Anyhow, what’s it to you?” 

“Nothin’ much. Except you’re on 
our property. That’s Harmsworth’s 
fence up there,” he said, pointing up 
the hill to a barbed-wire fence which 
ran across it near the top. 

“I know,” she said, and suddenly 
smiled at him. “But you don’t mind, 
do ya? Old Harmsworth’s got no 
rabbits, and I thought vou’d be glad to 
get rid of ‘em.” 

“Well...” he said. “I’m just doing 
a spot of trappin’ meself. You can 
come along if you want to.” 

“Too right I do.” 

They walked back along the creek 
bed to where he had left the traps. The 
girl was careful to keep a couple of feet 
away from him on his left. They talked 
desultorily, he kicking the pebbles 
with his riding boots, and it was a 
relief to start laying the traps again. 

The awkwardness between them 
might have lasted all afternoon but for 
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the accident. He had been setting 
traps in the mouths of burrows 
tunnelled into the creek walls, laying 
strips of paper over the trap-plates 
and then covering them with fine dry 
earth; he had only three traps left 
when the girl decided to select the 
next burrow for him. “What about this 
one here?” she said, bending down in 
front of a burrow further along the 
creek. He looked up just as she rested 
her hand near the entrance. With a 
vicious snap the concealed trap he had 
set the day before sprang up and 
caught her near the wrist. 

She gave a_scream and_ fell 
backwards. The peg held fast, and by 
the time Jim reached her tears were 
pouring down her face. 

“Christ, I’m sorry,” he said, and 
jammed hard down on the steel spring 
with both thumbs. The jaws edged 
apart and she carefully lifted her hand 
out. 

The trap had missed her fingers, 
where it could have been dangerous, 
and had merely broken the skin across 
the back of her hand. The girl, 
however, was still crying, letting out a 
string of curses in between sobs, so he 
sat down beside her and tied a 
handkerchief around the _ bleeding 
jaw-marks. Somehow the operation 
drew them closer together, and by the 
time she had stopped crying and they 
had started to lay the remaining traps 
they were friends. 

“How long you gonna be workin’ at 
the Harmsworths?” he asked her. 
They were walking side by side now, 
the girl’s thin arm _ occasionally 
brushing his; the sun had begun to 
slide along the ridge above them, and 
the start of a dusk breeze was shaking 
through the thistle bushes. 

“Aw, two or three months. Until 
the missus drops her kid. She’s 
carrying one you know.” 

“Go on. Another one?” 

“Yeah. I reckon they oughta put 
old man Harmsworth into the stud 
ram section at the show.” She laughed 
crudely. “He even has a go at me 
sometimes, the old bastard. But I’m 
too good for him; I know a bit about 
bloody men, I do.” 

Jim felt his stomach contract, as it 
had the first time he climbed on board 
a buckjumper at the Tarrabanda 
show, like the time he dropped his 
mother’s wedding vase and caught it 
just before it hit the floor. He 
managed a weak laugh. 

“You comin’ down this way again 
next Sunday?” he said. | 

“I dunno. I might.” She looked 
across at him, sly and unapproachable 
suddenly. “Sunday’s me day off, see. I 
might come down.” 

“Well, might see you if y’do,” he 


said casually. “I reckon there’s a bit 
more trappin’ to be done around here 
yet.” He looked around at the dry red 
creek banks, pitted with hollows and 
the occasional burrow, and then down 
at the water-smoothed skimming 
pebbles at his feet, and finally back at 
the brown intent face of the girl. 

“T’d better be goin’. Hooroo.”’ 

“Hooroo.” 

He turned on his heel and walked 
away down the creek bed, a little 
self-conscious and not quite sure how 
to hold his shoulders. When he looked 
back, having reached the next bend, 
the girl had gone. 

Jim Stribley saw the girl quite a few 
times after that. Every Sunday at the 
same time he went out trapping along 
the erosion gully, until he reckoned 
the rabbits could set their watches by 
him; and after a while the girl would 
come stumbling down the ridge from 
Harmsworth’s, through the three- 
strand fence and down into the creek 
where he was working. A couple of 
times he even found her waiting for 
him. They set the traps together and 
then walked across the sun-browned 
sheep paddocks, clouds of grasshop- 
pers springing out of their path; or 
took a rifle after wedge-tailed eagles in 
the high boulder-strewn hills which 
overlooked the Stribley farm; or else 
just sat and talked in the shade about 
the people they knew in town. He was 
surprised to learn how different her 
life was to his. Like most of the 
Barabran girls she was one of a big 
family, but only she and her younger 
brother still lived at home. Her father 
was a real down-and-out who did 
nothing but yarn with his cronies 
under a tree all day, and sometimes 
staggered into town for a drink; when 
the beer ran short he wasn’t above 


Thea Astley, poet and academic, shared 
the 1962 Miles Franklin Award. 
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taking a swig of metho. Her mother 
kept the family going by working 
part-time in the Tarrabanda steam 
laundry, but she was” always 
threatening to “pack up and quit” as 
soon as the two youngest kids could 
look after themselves. 

“Sooner she does the better, | 
reckon,” the girl told hifn. ‘Moanin’ 
and grizzlin’ all the time. No wonder 
me old man took to the drink. I like 
me old man, even if he is blotto half 
the time. But I can’t stand her.” 

He never told his mother and 
father he knew the Barabran girl, 
because he knew they wouldn’t like it. 
Instead he told them he was going 


trapping or shooting and that he 
wouldn’t be back till sunset. 
Nothing much ever happened 


between them. The closest they came 
to it was one blazing day late in the 
summer when they were lying in the 
shade of a great overhanging gum tree, 
heads propped against a coat; after 
their usual tight-lipped and unsatis- 
factory kissing he quickly slipped his 
hand down the front of her cotton 
dress and touched the nipple of her 
small undeveloped breast. She let his 
hand stay there for a bit as he clumsily 
tried to caress her, but then flung 
away from him with an oath and a 
burst of laughter. “Jesus Christ, you’re 
as bad as old man Harmsworth,” 
standing up and adjusting her thin 
dress — “only he tries a bloody sight 
more than that.” 

A couple of weeks later she didn’t 
turn up at the erosion creek; nor the 
week after. He asked his mother about 
Mrs Harmsworth and was told that 
she had lost her child a month early. It 
had been stillborn. 

After that whenever he rode into 
Tarrabanda he kept a lookout for the 


After Tasman 


Chartered your coast without once 
touching land, 

Spinning on shore tides. Land would 
have me drowned, 

Earth-drenched,  tree-weed 
hills in waves 

Mounting until the seventh seized me. 
Found 


Sea to be safer, sea between the islands 
Running white with gulls, gull-lonely, 


tangled, 


green — 

Sea-scaped along your earth-whims, 
And I saw — 

Guessed at, rather, dune-hidden, still 
unseen — 


The inland gentleness beyond the peaks 
Scaled at a first assault, the tender 
miles 
Grass-warm with summer, and my thin 
white feet 
Exploratory and tentative as smiles. 
THEA ASTLEY, 1962 
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girl in the dusty settlement on the 
edge of the town, but he never caught 
sight of her. There was a fresh bunch 
of youngsters clinging to the netting 
fence and staring out of wild un- 
blinking eyes at whoever rode past, 
but the older girls with their 
pubescent breasts and arrogant 
carelessness seemed to have disap- 
peared. He often thought of riding 
right into Barabran and asking about 
her, but he never got around to it: he 
was always too scared of making a fool 
of himself. 

The shearing season came around, 
then lamb marking, and then the 
shearing season again. Jim Stribley’s 
wrists thickened and his muscles 
hardened. He spent most of his time 
helping his father on the station trying 
to keep some crops going so they didn’t 
have to rely on the wool prices alone. 
He didn’t have much chance to get 
into town. 

Every now and then, however, his 
father declared a holiday and the 
youth rode into Tarrabanda to attend 
the dance in the local church hall or to 
have a booze-up with his mates from 
other properties in the district. They 
were pretty rowdy affairs, those 
booze-ups: all the farmers’ sons 
crowding into the bar of a pub for half 
an hour or so, yarning and laughing 
and shouting rounds, and_ then 
staggering down the main _ street, 
singing at the tops of their voices, to 
the next pub on the list. By the time 
the pub crawl was over they would all 
be as full as ticks, someone would’ve 
chucked up, and a few of the blokes 
would be all for driving out to 
Barabran and “pickin’ up a coupla 
good sorts.” 

It didn’t take him long to find out 
what some of the Barabran women did 
for a living. They charged a fiver a 
time, so his mates said. And once he 
even went out there himself with half 
a dozen others in the back of an old 
utility. 

It was a dark, cool night with 
clouds scurrying across the sky, and 
the young men talked quietly among 
themselves as the utility jolted over 
the rough dirt road which led down to 
the shanty town. The pubs had closed 
only a little while before but nobody 
felt like singing. The truck’s headlights 
wavered over the rutted track and 
then cut out altogether as the driver 
parked next to one of the houses, right 
up against the wall. He went inside to 
talk to one of the old crones who acted 
as a go-between while the others stood 
in the dark in the back of the utility, 
peering out at the badly lit shanties 
and rundown tin sheds. They had 
sobered up quickly, and now that they 
were inside the wire fence of the 
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settlement the whole idea didn’t seem 
such a good one. Jim Stribley, looking 
at the dull shapes of figures moving 
between the houses, found that he was 
shivering. 

About ten minutes later the driver 
returned. Something had gone wrong; 
there was nothing for it but to clear 
out and come back some other night. 
The utility reversed around the corner 
of the house, engine burbling and 
spitting through the silence, and then 
roared up the potholed track towards 
the main road. In the back of the 
truck everyone felt relieved. 

Still, he liked the Barabran girls. 


Craig McGregor has written everything 
from short stories to a rock opera, Hero. 


Every now and then he ran into some 
of them in the main street of the wool 
town, and a few of the more daring 
used to turn up at the Saturday night 
church-hall dances though  they’d 
never been inside a church in their 
lives. He liked the way they didn’t give 
a damn about what anyone thought of 
them and stalked around the girls’ end 
of the hall near the piano with their 
heads high and looked straight at you 
when you danced with them and dared 
you to put a finger out of line. He liked 
their brazen inquiring faces and eyes 
and the suggestion of temper and 
tantrums about their skinny bodies, 
and the feeling of barely docile 
animality they exuded when you 
danced close to them. At one of these 
dances he thought he saw _ the 
brown-faced girl who had worked at 
Harmsworth’s, but he wasn’t sure it 
was her even when he looked straight 
at her. Maybe she’d changed, or maybe 
it wasn’t her. She didn’t give any sign 
of recognition. In the end he danced 
with someone else instead. 

Yeah, hed always liked the 
Barabran girls. He took quite a few of 
them out and used to enjoy being with 
them, though his mother didn’t like it 


and reckoned he could “do better.” 
They weren’t as bad as the towns- 
people made out; some of them were 
pretty wild, and a couple of the 
older ones sold themselves to the 
drunken station hands for the sake of 
a quid or two, but most of them were 
just rowdy high-spirited girls who 
enjoyed having a good time and 
weren’t above giving him a clout over 
the ear if they thought he was 
carrying on a bit too fast. 

Anyway, he knew that somehow 
they were the sort of people he felt 
closest to. He always thought he 
would like to marry a Barabran girl. 

But then ... well, a bloke grew 
older. He moved to the city for a while 
and then went to one of them 
agricultural colleges where you got 
to know another sort of woman 
altogether, and then the army, Christ, 
it was different there, that’s when you 
really began to find out about what 
different sorts of women there were. 
And then after the war, back on the 
station where you didn’t go to the 
church-hall dances any more because 
that was for youngsters but went out 
with the daughters of the other 
farmers and became respectable and 
somehow the Barabran girls and all 
they had meant to him faded away 


and got lost in the background 
somewhere. 
And yet he had never quite 


forgotten them. Even now, whenever 
he drove into town in his new utility 
and passed by the untidy camp of 
shacks and tin sheds he remembered 
the brown girls in their skimpy cotton 
dresses and the way he had felt when 
he first stared into their bold, crudely 
innocent faces and defiant unflinching 
eyes, which he had never felt before 
and had never really felt again.... 

Jim Stribley, 36, sheep farmer, of 
Road Mail Box 109, Tarrabanda, 
Australia, looked across the bed to 
where his contented wife lay half- 
asleep beside him, her faded blonde 
hair in curlers and the blanket drawn 
up over her pudding-basin body, 
and then up at the fibro ceiling of 
their bedroom. Carefully, so as not 
to disturb his wife, he put his hands 
behind his head and stared up at the 
wooden joints in the ceiling as he had 
done for hours on end when he was a 
boy. His wife, however, must have felt 
him stir because she reached a hand 
across and began to touch him 
familiarly. 

“Ah, for Christ’s sake, Dolly, leave 
me alone and go to sleep,” he said. 
There was an unexpected harshness in 
his voice. He turned his back towards 
her and tried to drag himself pain- 
lessly into sleep. 

CRAIG MCGREGOR, 1963 
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Business College 
lament 


Niw us the fime 

Bow is the rime 

How 

Mow 

Now 

Now is the yime 

Gime 

Yime 

Rime 

Now is the time 

Now is the time for all good men 

All good ,en 

All good men 

Now is the time for all good men 

To come to the aid of the party 

Now is the time fot some magnate 
To snap up a College b graduate 
Now is the chance for that tycoon 
To go on a bussiness honeymoon 
Now is the time semi-colon; comma, 
To show some boss my new diplomma 
Now is the time for the consummation 
Of weeks of training. Exclamation! 
Now is the time so please be brisk 
To mark my career with an asterisk* 
Now is the time for new distractions 
To take my mind off all these fractions% 
Now is the time to set up shop 
Training is all very well full stop. 
That quick brown fox 

So orthodox 

Is one of my stumbling-blocks 

Quick and brown 

Getting me down 

Take O take that fox away 

And that dog that lazy dog 

Business College pedagogue. 


The quick brown fox 

The quick brown fox 

Wrists up, back straight, 

Pull up your socks 

Lazy dog, lazy dog, 

Lying around in fields of clover 

The same old lazy dog moreover 

The quick brown fox keeps jumping over 


Don’t malinger 
Strike each key 
Q.W.E.R.T. 


A successful poet, Pat Flower later 
turned to writing murder mysteries. 


Now is the time for us to part 
Lazy dogs 

And quick brown foxes 
Working togs 

And luncheon boxes 


Throw away that typing chart 
Every boss must have a heart 
Now is the time for all good men 
To come to the aid of the party. 


PAT FLOWER, 1964 


James McAuley, a traditionalist, was one 
of Australia’s great lyric poets. 


One thing at least 


One thing at least I understood 
Practically from the start, 

That loving must be learnt by heart 
If it’s to be any good. 


It isn’t in the flash of thunder, 

But in the silent power to give — 

A habit into which we live 
Ourselves, and grow to be a wonder. 


Some like me are slow to learn: 
What’s plain can be mysterious still. 
Feelings alter, fade, return, 


But love stands constant in the will: 
It’s not alone the touching, seeing, 
It’s how to mean the other’s being. 
JAMES MCAULEY, 1964 
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Festival 


BIENNIALLY — in an autumn so 
very Keatsian on each occasion that it 
was a model, lucky, early-twent.eth- 
century, Fortnum and Mason Indian 
Summer — the provincial city, which 
fancied itself, held an Arts Festival: a 
gesture of such insolent brass that it 
gave the impression of inspired gilt. 
The city had, you see, a colonial- 
Cocteau. streak, a Mediterranean- 
homo streak, the mean superiority of a 
small, pretty place. Nowhere, however, 
in the natural trappings of the ten-day 
expose of Culture in Australia was 
there stint, pallor, bleakness_ or 
over-subtlety. It was cornucopia 
season: quinces and dahlias, guavas 
and tuberoses, cumquats and grapes, 
and pomegranates and marigolds. 
Behind the cast-iron filigree of city 
balconies fanlike groupings of pampas, 
hollyhocks, cannas and _ belladonna 
lilies were done by _ suede-shoed, 
middle-aged men who lisped quite as 
much as Edward the Peacemaker, 
and whose eyes glittered with the 
gaminerie of 17-year-old girls. 

That year, as ever, Perrot the 
novelist, a recurring Festival invitee 
old enough to refuse rather than 
pander, was fascinated by prodigality, 
by the arty displays of palms, bamboos 
and hibiscus in commercial arcades 
and at the doorposts of emporiums, 
state buildings, and Forsyte Saga 
business houses. Fountains were 
turned on. PLEASE DEPOSIT 
YOUR LITTER tins were painted. 
City lawns were plush. Statues were 
clean — the gulls and pigeons somehow 
statue-trained. Avenue after avenue of 
trees forbore, as though induced by 
municipal fiat, to shed a single one of 
their hundredweights of leaves which 
remained aloft, an intense, mature 
green, quivering on the brink of 
downfall. 

Perrot was equally fascinated by 
what gushed upon the city and its 
Indian Summer from the cornucopia 
of invaders — opera-singers, novelists, 
composers, actors and _ actresses, 
painters, orchestra conductors, short 
story writers, sculptors, ballet dancers 
of three sexes, best-selling authors 
with threepenny integrities, Jewish 
players of stringed instruments, poets 
who wrote like Methodist spinsters 
and talked like Dad’s Dave. These 
performers, of varying degrees of 
richness, ripeness and edibility, were 
embedded in camp-followers — 
journalists, publishers, logrollers, 
stage-directors, Aborigine-fans, ABC 
bigwigs, Lawson-lovers, Arthur-or- 
Martha costume-designers, editors of 
little magazines, Leftist academics, 
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Leftist folk-singers, Leftist organisers 
of esoteric groups of the Prevention- 
of - Censorship - Cruelty - to - Villanelle - 
Writers sort; indeed there was every- 
where underfoot a Marxist riff-raff so 
aware of the importance of assumed 
modesty that their eyes were nickel- 
plated. 

Perrot, involved in a bodiless form 
of amatory commerce with everything, 
did not find that the  shoddier 
elements affected fascination: dislike 
and distaste were the salt in it. 
Between Alpha and Omega, between 
Day One and Day ‘Ten, he did, 
nevertheless, observe that exhilaration 
diminished to exhaustion. More than 
anything, noise was the cause. The 
fracas of parties, debates, discussions, 
and intellectual brawls. Shakespeare 
shouted in a marquee. Ibsen, Shaw, 
Stravinsky. The platitudes of Univer- 
sity Vice-Chancellors. The yelping of 
dug-up ballads by grubby adolescents 
with dirty hair, dirty garments, dirty 
beards, and dirty feet. Operas. Bands. 
Poets ranting their works to open-air 
audiences. Speeches. Loud-speaker 
announcements. Whispered malices. 
Cultural gossip and backbiting in 
voices of every tone. By the tenth day 
his eardrums were in tatters, he was 
physically stonkered, his mind had 
been beaten thin as tissue paper 
beneath the persistent gavel. 

It was with the relief of an 
inhabitant of Bedlam accepting an 
invitation to Robinson Crusoe’s island 
that he accepted an editor’s invitation 
to dinner on the last night. A 
charming, discreet, peaceful, cosy 
woman, the editor, Marguerite, would, 
she said, reserve a table at a charming, 
discreet, peaceful, cosy restaurant she 
had discovered on the felloe of the 
city. Peaceful! Perrot accepted hyper- 
eagerly. 

He left the last cocktail party — a 
rout of over-hungover writers and 
their hangers-on hoarsely cracking 
away at their wisest, alecking away at 
their smartest — in plenty of time to 
stroll to the restaurant, shedding as 
he strolled the inconsiderable and 
desperate witticisms of the final get- 
together he had deserted. 

Perrot reached the restaurant in its 
somnolent, outrider back-street at the 
same time as twilight and Marguerite. 
They climbed the stairs, effectively 
narrow. They were the last arrivals; 
their table-for-two was the only one 
not yet occupied. At a long central 
table a dozen young people had 
obviously just arranged themselves 
with hands-in-laps circumspection, the 
men in dark suits, serious, bland faces, 
and modest ties, the women in 
greyish-blues and unstartling pinks, 
serious, bland faces, and meagre 
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make-up. Perrot noticed that the wine 
being poured for them by a goat-eyed 
wine-waiter, who looked Sicilian and 
turned out to be so, was a saccharine, 
yellowish, fizzy species dear to the 
working-class on a night-out. Some- 
where in the shadows someone at an 
upright piano sleepily played “Santa 
Lucia.” There was no doubt that the 
someone would foggily proceed to play 
“Arrivederci Roma,” “Somewhere in 
Naples,” “Three Coins in the 
Fountain,” and so on... no doubt 
anywhere. The restaurant was, all in 
all, not only a chche but a terribly 
old-fashioned one: —red-and-white- 
checked cloths, candles in chianti 
bottles, grissini in little baskets. The 
menu ran the short gamut of the food 
of poverty masquerading, at the price 
of fools, as food worth eating .. . 
minestrone, spaghetti marinara, 
blanquette de veau. 

Marguerite had booked a corner 
table by a window from which, with 
their backs to the room, they could 
look out on nothing unseemly: the 
tops of street-lining currajongs, a 
church spire pallid from the emana- 
tion of unseen electrics, a cupful of 
fresh stars artistically tossed in the 
darkening heavens. 

“TV be wonderful not to talk,” 
Perrot said, and Marguerite said. “We 
won’t talk much,” he said, and she 
said. They did, however, talk, but in 
fragments and about nothing, and the 
cheap music rippled shallowly on 
behind their backs. They seemed to 
have, at last, left the uproarious, 


flower-clotted island of the Festival, to 
be drifting on a voiceless current to... 

Perrot’s eyes, which had_ been 
half-lost in the modest window-scape, 
suddenly found themselves, and 
sharpened. With deliberate care he 
drank his hock. With deliberate care 
he said, “Do you feel that there is 
something wrong with this place?” 

Marguerite, the hostess after all, 
raised her eyebrows. 

“Do you feel,” he continued, “that 
there is something important missing? 
One of the elements? That something 
is wrong?” 

“The food?” said Marguerite. “Or 
do you mean the hock? I’m happy 
about mine.” 

“No, dear hostess. Not the trite 
blanquette — it’s superb. Not the 
mediocre wine — it’s impeccable.” 

“The twee candlelight?” 

“Nor, dear Mag, the candlelight, 
the check napkins, the nasty dry sticks 
in the little basket. It’s not what’s here 
that’s wrong. There’s something not 
here ... that’s what’s wrong. I know 
I’m overtired, and wide open to whims 
but...” 

“T thought,” she said, “that after 
the hurly-burly of the last ten days 
you'd like to be somewhere less 
strident, somewhere more soothing 
and ordinary, somewhere peaceful.” 

Peaceful! She could see she had 
given some sort of electric shock. He 
poured himself more wine. He leant 
towards her, and began to whisper. 

“Listen,” he said, “listen, listen, 
listen. That’s what’s wrong. This is 
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“Get off the beach! You look obscene.”’ 
(This cartoon won the 1962 Walkley Award) 
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Hal Porter, one of Australia’s most 
respected authors and playwrights. 


more than _ peaceful. There’s not 
enough noise. All those people behind 
our backs, all those _ villagers 
festivalising, out on the tiles, downing 
the vino. What are they up to? Have 
they tippy-tiptoed away?” 

As though believing they could 
have, he turned to examine the 
shadowy room. 

No one had left. The young people, 
flushed with their sugary beverage, 
were animated, were laughing, the 
men tossing back their heads, the 
women with their decorously painted 
lips parted. Their shining eyes . . . oh, 
they were immensely happy . . . were 
all turned to the head of the table 
where one of the young men stood, one 
foot on his chair, telling some story. 
Witty merely? Mildly dirty? Out- 
rageously scandalous? It was impos- 
sible to tell. He could not be heard by 
Perrot or Marguerite, nor could he be 
read by them. His fingers told the tale 
in a language they could not translate. 
He gesticulated the final words at his 
table companions who became more 
convulsed. They writhed' with 
noiseless laughter. They raised their 
glasses, and toasted their silent 
entertainer silently. They waved to 
the Sicilian for more of the effer- 
vescent fluid they were drinking. The 
dark-sleeved arms of the young men 
slid amorously along the backs of 
the chairs, around the shoulders of the 
deaf and dumb young women in their 
muted pinks and blues, and told with 
their warm palms and fingers what 
their warm, dead tongues could not 
say. 

“An orgy,” said Perrot, turning 
back to his hock. “A positive orgy.” 
And said no more. 


Behind the orgy, behind the 
cigarette-smoke, in the restless 
shadows, the pianist was playing 


“Volare,” decorating it with showy 
tinklings and sentimental waxings and 
wanings of tone, playing it again, and 
again, with variations. 

Downstairs, outside, blocks away, 
poets, Marxists, short story writers, 
critics, painters, professors, all listened 
to each other’s tipsy nonsense, and 
shouted tipsy nonsense back. Else- 
where, in other parts of the city, noisy 
last-night performances of Shake- 
speare, Shaw, Ibsen, Stravinksy, opera, 
all were listened to, and... clap, clap, 
clap. In the candle-lit restaurant in 
the somnolent back-street, Perrot and 
Marguerite, all the other table-for-two 
diners, listened to “Volare,” heard the 
show-off variations out to the sickly 
sweet end, then... clap, clap, clap. 

Meantime, getting drunker and 
wilder, deeper and deeper into the 
uproar of their own agile fingers which 
flickered faster and faster, those at the 
central table did not turn their 
brilliant eyes from each other, and did 
not clap “Volare” with hands that 
were voices becoming louder, bolder, 
more reckless, more blurred — and 
louder — and louder. 

Hat Porter, 1965 


The Great 
Tripe Safari 


IT IS most encouraging to be able to 
report a revival of public tripe-eating 
in Australia. Many restaurants now 
boldly and without shame advertise 
the honeycombed delicacy on _ their 
menus. At one time it was necessary 
to phone the admirable Madame 
Holderegger at The Chalet a couple of 
days in advance to have some made. 
Now many fine eating places serve it 
regularly — Beppi’s and Provencal 
among them. 

Because my wife, like a regrettably 
large number of other wives, will not 
allow tripe in the house, I was once 
forced to form a group of similarly 
deprived men into ‘Tripe Eaters 
Anonymous. We met, at irregular 
intervals, like members of the under- 
ground, at the flat of a well-known 
Sydney woman (now, alas gone to her 
reward). She would cook a gargantuan 
crock of tripe and onions, and we would 
gorge until our eyes glazed. 

The subject of tripe came up one 
day with my friend “Snow” Swift, a 
gay boulevardier type renowned for 
his taste in food. I was gratified to find 
that he, also, was a tripe fancier. As we 
were both about to go to England, we 
decided that we would join forces and 
conduct our own private Tripe Safari 
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across that part of Europe renowned 
for its skill with the strange delicacy. 

We flew away independently and 
finally met up at that comfortable inn, 
the Hassler, which gazes down the 
Spanish Steps in Rome. After a couple 
of days in the Holy City we set off, 
hearts brimming with joy = and 
stomachs rumbling with anticipation. 

Our first stop was Florence. This 
glorious city, renowned for its art 
treasures, is also the tripe centre of 
Italy. By that I mean that the locals 
declare their tripe to be the best in 
Italy and far ahead of the Trippa alla 
Romagna which we had consumed by 
way of a dummy run in Rome. Our 
concierge, hearing of our quest, said 
we must on no account go to one of 
the tourist-trap restaurants — we 
must go to the restaurant favoured by 
the offal cognescenti of Florence. 

Its name was Campoglio and it was 
an auspicious start to our _ safari. 
Warm atmosphere, plain decor, 
spotless napery, waiters buzzing 
everywhere, a delicious smell of mixed 
cooking and mobs of happy Floren- 
tines who chattered at the tops of 
their voices and burst into ragged 
snatches of vocal joy as_ platters 
approached. The tripe, a variant of the 
Trippa alla Romagna, was superb. 

From Florence we struck west to 
Pisa, then up the glorious coast to 
Portofino, checking in to the quaint 
old waterfront pub as evening drew in. 
Portofino is a pretty spot, relatively 
unspoilt, but it has no great appeal for 
the gastronome. In fact, it is a tripeless 
resort. It produced, however, the most 
delicious parsley omelets for breakfast 
at the quayside. 


David McNicoll: journalist, author, 
gourmet and connoisseur of horseflesh. 
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Genoa, the autostrade through to 
Monaco, and on to the Carlton Hotel, 
at Cannes. Famous as its dining-room 
is, somehow you don’t eat at the 
Carlton. We found a little restaurant, 
the Vol au Vent, where the tripe was 
adequate, though not sensational. 
This was the first time Swift had 
shown signs of back-sliding — he ate 
moules, followed by coq au vin. 

We arrived at Aix-en-Provence at 
noon on a Saturday. The streets were 
thronged round the city centre and 
determined-looking, ultra-healthy 
people were pouring into’ the 
restaurants. We chose La Rotonde, 
tucked among the plane trees. 

I have sniffed some succulent 
kitchen conglomerations in my time, 
but the warm fragrance of cooking 
which wafted round La Rotonde 
topped them all. The whole place 
charmed us — the friendly Provencals, 
so un-French in their warmth, the 
laughing waiters. And the food! The 
Tripe a la mode was served in small 
round pots, and was quite delectable. 
In my own private Tripe Michelin, La 
Rotonde gets the maximum crossed 
knives and forks. 

Our journey up from Provence was 
at first fairly quiet gastronomically. 
We did not dally in Lyons, and our 
halts at roadside inns were generally 
to drink rather than eat. But our 
attention was caught by a= small 
restaurant in a village named St. 
Pierre le Montiere. It was called Au 
Bon Laboreur, and it was apparent 
from the assortment of cars, bicycles 
and farm carts outside that it enjoyed 
big local patronage. 

The reason was soon clear. We had 
at the Au Bon Laboreur one of the 
best of our meals. Tripe passed our lips 
merely as an entree — we moved to 
another offal department for our main 
course — brains in black butter, green 
peas, tiny new potatoes... 

Next night we spent in Orleans. A 
disappointing tripe town. The 
restaurant we selected didn’t even 
serve it, and we retired to bed feeling 
somewhat cheated. We took off early 
next morning, did a sweep round to 
Chartres, then approached Paris via 
Versailles. I have always wanted to 
have a look at the kitchens in that 
wondrous place, but for some reason 
they never let you see them. Or the 
lavatories. They keep you herded into 
the Hall of Mirrors and the great 
apartments, but you never get to see 
how the tucker was prepared. We 
could, however, visualise the Sun King 
seated in his private dining-room, 
bored with the endless pheasant, 
duckling and venison, and crying out: 
“Mon Dieu, what about un peu du 
tripe?” 
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We found Paris disappointing from 
the tripe standpoint. Our hotel, the 
Bisson, which has sheltered me in its 
superb quaintness on many visits to 
Paris, has a restaurant attached which 
is one of the best in Paris — not quite 
up to the Laperouse, which is just 
along the street, but pretty nearly as 
good. 

It was tripeless. In fact, they 
looked as though they jolly well didn’t 
intend ever to serve it while they had 
enough customers to order’ their 
lobsters and their pressed duck. So 
there was nothing for it but for Snow 
and me to look elsewhere for tripe — 
finally settling for a restaurant in the 
Boulevarde Haussman, the name of 
which I have mercifully forgotten. 
Never let anyone tell you you can’t 
get a mediocre meal in Paris; you can, 
and Swift and McNicoll found out the 
hard way. 

Our pilgrimage was nearly over. 
The friendly man from Avis came 
round to the hotel to pick up the 
Mercedes and we went out to Orly. By 
lunchtime we were in the spartan 
surroundings of the Savoy. 

And this is the extraordinary thing 
we found out as, tripe-sated, we settled 
down for a few days in London — the 
tripe and onions served in the Savoy 
Grill matched any tripe we tasted 
anywhere on the long journey from 
Rome. 

Up the British! 

Davin McNIcoLL, 1972 


A soft spot 
for hardware 


AN Englishman, Anthony Thwaite, 

has published a poem about hard- 

ware — the first I have seen. Entitled 

“At the Ironmonger’s,” it mentions: 

Brass cabin hooks’ and __ brass 
escutcheons. 

Cotter-keys and trammel-wedges, 

And in the bottom drawer 

The domes of silence. 


Thwaite deserves’ praise _ for 
conveying the dramatic quality of 
hardware nomenclature. I became 
aware of it in my teens when I went to 
buy an electrical connection, and the 
shop assistant said: “Male or female?” 

“Tm male,” I replied with some 
asperity. 

“T mean, do you want a male or 
female fitting?” he said. 

I had to admit I did not know the 
difference. 

“The male fitting plugs into the 
female one,” he explained. 

Young as I was, the beautiful 
aptness of the metaphor did not 
escape me. He went on to inform me 
that I could buy an_ ingenious 
combination of the two fittings called 
a piggyback plug. 

A customer next to me was being 


BRUCE PETTY 


1962 


“Why does he keep giving me these ‘neurotic’ roles?” 
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Ross Campbell, gentle humorist and the 
recorder of goings-on at Oxalis Cottage. 


supplied with a bastard file. I left with 
a strong impression of the homely 
vigor of hardware language. 

It was confirmed on my next visit 
to the shop. The ironmonger’s wife 
used to help there on Saturday 
mornings. While I was waiting to be 
served a man said to her: “Do you 
have hex nipples?” 

She replied, quite unruffled: “No. 
But I can show you plain nipples if 
you like.” The man said curtly that 
plain ones were no good to him and 
walked out. 

What were hex nipples, I wondered. 
Did witches point them at persons on 
whom they were casting spells? I 
learned later that large hardware 
stores also sold zerk nipples. A zerk 
nipple, I imagined, was one_ that 
operated with something between a 
zoom and a jerk. — 

Because of their bizarre stock-in- 
trade I enjoy visiting ironmongers’, 
even though the service is slow. The 
assistants are always carrying on 
technical conversations with other 
customers: “If you want two-way 
action I’d suggest a ball-catch .. .” 
“This is the new multi-grip hot-water 
union,” and so on. 

I went lately to buy some washers, 
and had to wait at the plumbing 
counter while the salesman talked to a 
woman customer about various types 
of cock. The persistence of iron- 
mongers in referring to taps as cocks is 
a sign of their peculiar conservatism. 

First he showed her what he called 
a recess cock, but she thought it would 
be unsuitable. He brought out another 
and said: “This is an upswept pillar 
cock with gold-tinted plastic top. 
They’re quite popular.” 

“It’s rather big,” 
doubtfully. 

“T can show you a bib cock — 
they’re a smaller type.” 

“Oh no, I'd hate one with a bib,” 


she said 


she said. The discussion went on and 
on. 

To fill in time I looked over the 
drawers and shelves filled with things 
with blunt Anglo-Saxon names. There 
were dollies and dog spikes and nozzles 
and gads and grommets. All sounded 
as if they went back to the dim past. 

The meanings of many terms used 
in the hardware trade are unfamiliar, 
so I shall explain a few: 

Boss connector: a flanged cambrel 
for attaching oneself to the managing 
director at an office party. 

Hand chaser: a_ small spanner 
fitted with countersunk fishbolts, used 
as a defensive weapon by stenog- 
raphers. 

Sewer cowl: a protective headgear 


worn by monks who venture into 
moral cesspools. 

Boring bar: a portable cabinet for 
dispensing soft drinks. 

I hope Anthony Thwaite continues 
to write hardware poems. There is no 
lack of inspiring material. Indeed, I 
cannot resist having a try: 


Ah, the breast drill and the feeler 
gauge! 

And female bends are nice. 

And the nibbling tool with eccentric 
lug, 

And the clever little piggyback plug — 

Yet the handiest in every age 

Is the old quick-action vice. 


Ross CAMPBELL, 1973 


PATRICK COOK 
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2B | 1973 


The bastards. Forcing the combination from him with sparkling riesling!”’ 


The sound 


that dare not 
speak its 
name 


THE EDITORS of the Guinness Book 
of Records are asking — with the usual 
warnings about the dangers of excess 
for the sake of excess — for more 
material, more details of superlatives. 
But: “We are likely,” they say, “to 
publish only those records which im- 
prove upon previous records, or which 
are newly significant in having be- 
come the subject of widespread and pre- 
ferably international competiveness.”’ 

It narrows the scope, but I still 
think I may have something for them. 
For nearly 10 years now I’ve been 
wanting to write to them about the 
events at Tra Bong. 
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Tra Bong was, and probably still 
is, a tiny, smelly little village in the 
central highlands of Vietnam, deep in 
Viet Cong country. In 1968 it 
depended entirely upon a sawmill set 
up by Americaid and the US Special 
Forces. Most of the timber within the 
safe distance had been cut out. Now 
the villagers had to bring it down from 
the mountains, and the mountains 
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were too steep for trucks. So, for $550 
each, Special Forces bought two 
elephants for Tra Bong. 

The creatures had to be brought 
from a hamlet called Bon Don, about 
100 miles away, but the VC controlled 
the roads, and after months on rice 
rations they were probably ready for a 
carve-up of elephant steaks. So after a 
lot of fussing it was decided that the 
elephants would fly: from Bon Don to 
Chu Lai, the marine air base, by a 
huge C130 freighter, and on to Tra 
Bong slung beneath  air-cranes, 
monstrous CH53 helicopters capable 
of lifting seven tons. The trouble was 
that they’d have to be roped to pallets, 
which would mean putting them to 
sleep. And how on earth did you put 
an elephant to sleep? 

After hours of round-the-world 
telephone calls they found that Messrs 
Reckitt and Sons, of Hull, England, 
had an_ experimental tranquilliser 
called M99 which was guaranteed to 
stretch an elephant senseless for up to 
three hours. Special Forces could have 
two ounces of the stuff for a piddling 
$11,000. 

The man in charge was a polite 
Special Forces captain named Scott 
Gantt. He ran a Press conference of 
the kind that makes journalism, all of 
it, wonderfully, magically worthwhile. 

“Er, there’s just one problem here,” 
he told us. “This chemical brings 
about a condition of intestinal 
flatulence, resulting in the formation 
of, er, marsh gas and hydrogen, with, 
er, dilation of the stomach, and, 
er, probable flatus ...” There was a 
pause. 

“Captain,” he was asked, “are you 
trying to tell us that these elephants 
will fart?” 

“Well, that’s about the story, I 
guess...” 

“Captain, has the army made any 
actual estimate of the decibel 
magnitude of this fart or these farts?” 

“We believe,” said Captain Gantt, 
“that flatus will occur, but we’re not 
in a position ... well, as to decibels, it’s 
not possible...” 

“But it’ll be some fart.” 

“Well, we’ve code-named it 
Operation Bah-Room.” 

Correspondents came from all over 
South Vietnam. I wouldn’t mind 
betting the VC and the North Viets 
had a few there, too. It was almost 
certain that a world record was about 
to be set. 

People who felt inclined to argue 
about it said that a blue whale would 
produce a bigger result; but it was 
agreed that the whale, even though it 
was the biggest mammal, would 
probably break wind at sea, where it 
would be not so much decibels as froth 
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and bubble. We all hurried off to Bon 
Don to lend an ear to the elephants. 

They’d been called Bonnie and 
Clyde, because of all the trouble 
they’d caused. They weren’t very big 
elephants. Clyde was only three tons. 
But they were big enough. 

Clyde was led on to a rope-sling and 
shot in the behind with an M99 dart. 
He roared for a while, and staggered 
about, then finally fell over. They 
taped his eyes shut, chained him, then 
used a low-loader to get him on to a 
pallet and into the C130. We went 
with him nervously. The flight to Chu 
Lai took about an hour, and once 
Clyde stirred and grumbled to himself, 
unnerving me badly. A bad-tempered 
elephant stamping round an aeroplane, 


opened an eye to the blinding sunlight, 
closed it again with a moan and tried 
to go back to sleep. But they pushed 
him around and got him on to his feet; 
and there he stood, wobbling around 
on his Dunlop legs and looking and 
probably feeling like nothing on earth. 

There was an official presentation. 
The local militia lined up, and the 
village chief stood waiting; and Cap- 
tain Gantt climbed on to Clyde’s back 
and rode him to the ceremony. And as 
the chief smiled widely and the 
villagers fell silent, Clyde closed his 
eyes and winced a bit and... 

It wasn’t really bah-room. It began 
like a french horn: about two seconds 
on a clear, smooth, sweet note, 
probably middle-C; then it descended 


Ron Saw (left) standing beside the pertinent part of Clyde, the offending elephant, 
with head of Operation Bah-Room, Captain Scott Gantt, and UPI man Dick Oliver. 


even a big aeroplane, was too awful 
to think about. They gave him an- 
other shot in the behind, and he was 
actually snoring as he left Chu Lai by 
sky-crane. 

We climbed into a_— smaller 
helicopter; and about 20 minutes later 
we watched Clyde lowered gently to 
the dusty ground outside the Tra 
Bong sawmill. 

The villagers were 
impressed by the sleeping _ beast, 
squawking with excitement and 
pointing. One of them tried to sell me 
a crossbow. “Shoot him,” he said. I 
don’t think they were all taking it as 
seriously as the Americans were. Some 
were actually licking their lips. 

Clyde was stabbed again, this time 
with an antidote to M99; and he 
awoke to what was probably the 
world’s biggest hangover. A lot of us 
winced for him. He flapped an ear, 


immediately 


quickly, terribly, to the bottom-F of a 
harsh, blasting trombone. It went 
W 0000-hoo0o0-WWWAAAARRRRP. 

It cracked and _ clattered and 
thundered over the dry little paddy 
and bounced off the surrounding hills. 
The villagers wailed with alarm and 
the militia put their hands over their 
ears and the village dogs ran in circles, 
snapping at their tails. 

History had been made. It was the 
loudest fart on earth. 

I'd like the Guinness people to 
record it. I don’t suppose there were 
any previous records upon which it 
could have improved, and I’d_ be 
surprised to learn that it was the 
subject of widespread and _inter- 
national competitiveness. 

But it must be of illimitable and 
interminable interest. Such a lot of 
people do it. 

Ron Saw, 1977 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED 
LOOK IN AN UNFAMILIAR 
DIRECTION Sony Is 


unaccustomed To looking to the 
past, yet ifs a past of foresight and 
Imagination like no other. 

The Sony Corporation has a short 
but remarkable history of innovation. 
A history borne of foresight and 
a founders unwillingness fo accept 
conventional thinking. 

The same creative genius that 
produced the worlds first all-transistor 
home use video tape recorder, led 
to breakthrough after breakthrough. 
Today's sony products clearly reflect 
the same philosopny. 


1977 BREAKTHROUGH. 7 WORLDFIRST. = 
sony introduced the During this year, Sony introduced 
Video-cassette printing system. the highly innovative Befamax” Video-Deck — the 


x, {irst home video system, 
197 WORLD FIRST. : 
The Video Projection System 


/ giving a new dimension to video 
| recording and playback. 

was introduced by Sony with a huge 

120° screen. 


GOO CE 
ype 


S73 wonssccum 
| WORLD ACCLAIM. — 
There was more international = “8 S76. 


, recognition for the Sony Company \ 
when it was awarded an sf WORLD FIRST. 


“Emmy” forthe Trinitron i it ae i 
colour television eee aa 
receiver. announced bysony —— 
_<> withthe world’s largest picturetube. — 
_'—. WORLD ACCLAIM. 


< AOOw 


_ Another “Emmy. This time for the development 
a of the U-matic Videocassette system. 


Za 197 WORLD FIRST. 
Twenty seven years after their first 


majortechnological breakthrough, Sony still led the 
world with the marketing of the Pulse Code 
Modulation system for home use. 


197 BREAKTHROUGH. 


sony announced 

| technology of a long playing video 
‘ disc, providing an unheard-of, 
) one hour of colour video 
programming On each Side. -o 


197 WORLD ‘Sacammmy 
FIRSTS. Sony pecuine 


the first manufacturer to oduct more 
than one million home videorecorders — 
nd more than 20 million Betamax 
Home Videocassettes. 

WORLD ACCLAIM. 

sony was awarded yet another 
“Emmy” for its contribution to 
television and broadcasting 
engineering and for its 

» standardisation of 1” Helical 
scan Video Recorders 
. for broadcast use. 
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194 THE BEGINNING. 1OF. WORLD FIRST. 

Masura Ibuka and Akio Morita Refining their technology, 
established the Tokyo Telecommunications § Sony introduced the world’s smallest and 
_ Laboratory (later Sony) with a group lightest all-transistor 5° TV. 


of young engineers. 


FIRST. 
sony successfully 


marketed the first magnetic 
recording tape and tape recorder 
in Japan. 


18S FIRST. 
sony developed the audio system 
for the first stereophonic broadcast in Japan 


through Japan Broadcasting Corporation. 1963 vo 
WORLD FIRST. 
WORLD FIRST. | 
18% gee Sony kept up it’s reputation for j 
wn —_ world firsts’ with the development. © | 


Vidicon TV camera. of an alltransistor portable video _» 


196 FIRST. ~~cep faperecorderfor 
sony marketed the first 7 


all-transistor radio in Japan: 5 j 
19S 7 son FIRST. , —] v7 
Sony developed the first pocketable us een - 

transistor radio. world's first home-use VTR and the ky 


185 WORLD ACCLAIM. 
International recognition 
of ihe company came with the if 
“Gold Medal Prize’ awardedatfthe =» «- > 
Brussels World Fairfortheir -——~  jf¥ 


world's first transistor condensor — 


microphone. 
rae BREAKTHROUGH. 
sony made a major 


~ breakthrough and developed the 


power transistor and 4 new colour TV picture tube — 
photo transistor. * the Trinitron system. 
WORLDFIRST. = : 196 BREAKTHROUGH. 
sony developed the | Apollo 10 Spaceship 
world's first all-fransistor F.M. radio. took Sony's TC-50 Compact 


yo Cassette-corder on it’s successful g 
WORLD FIRST. ~ mission to the moon. 


Pe —" 


19S sony again led the world with | | WorRLp FIRST. 
an introduction of the first all-fransistor iE - The company developed the 
WORLD FIRST. 


~ £7. Sony U-matic Colour Video 

| Cassette System — now in _ 
196 sony introduced ng. 4 
first transistorised video ae 


use throughout 
tape recorder. 


_~_ the world. 


Sony's continuing dedication to better ideas 
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quality video tape recorders. 
Proof that innovation is the lasting commitment at Sony. | 
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FOREIGN 


POLICY 


~A BALANCE SHEET 


ALAN RENOUF, former Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and one of our most respected diplomats, looks at 
our standing in the world and what can be done to improve 
our future relationships with the international community. 


A notable achievement of the 
Whitlam Labor Governments 
was bringing Australian foreign policy 
into line with conditions in the 
modern world. Having been in office 
for so long, the preceding Liberal- 
Country Party Governments, dulled 
by the complacency of longevity, had 
proved largely unable to do so. The 
Fraser Governments, in their turn, 
have carried on, for the most part, the 


foreign policy of the Whitlam 
Governments — naturally, for poli- 
ticlans, without acknowledging the 
fact. 


Where they have departed from the 
path traced by their predecessors, 
remnants of the now _ out-dated 
notions of previous Liberal-Country 
Party Governments can be discerned. 
Unfortunately for the nation, the 
Liberal and Country Parties were nat 
out of government long enough to 
discard these notions completely and 
to rejuvenate their leadership in the 
Parliament to the degree that was 
desirable. This is one of the reasons 
why, to obtain maximum advantage 
from the democratic system, the party 
or parties in government should 
change fairly regularly. 

But now that the Fraser Govern- 
ments have been in office for four 
years, it is opportune to examine their 
conduct of foreign relations, par- 
ticularly to see how it could be 


improved. A suitable starting point is 
Prime Minister Fraser’s foreign policy 
speech of June 1, 1976, the only one of 
the kind he has made. It is also the 
most important pronouncement in the 
field any member of the Government 
has made to date. 

Since John Gorton, Australian 
Prime Ministers have dominated the 
formulation, and sometimes the 
handling, of foreign policy, not always 
to the national advantage. Malcolm 
Fraser is no exception. As with so 
many of his political colleagues, past 
and present, foreign policy fascinates 
him, one reason being that it seems 
(quite deceptively) to be so easy 
compared to all the more intractable 
problems at home. 

Again, as with so many of his 
colleagues, Fraser’s enthusiasm for the 
area is not matched by his knowledge 
or his capacity. It is not that support 


is inadequate. While Fraser has 
emasculated the Department of 
Foreign Affairs (the weaker the 
support-instrument of your most 


likely replacement, the weaker the 
contender?), he has made the foreign 
affairs staff of his own department 
stronger than it has ever been (the 
direct opposite of what Whitlam did as 
Prime Minister) and has_ recently 
appointed one of the most outstanding 
Foreign Affairs officers, Michael Cook, 
as head of his personal secretariat. 
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Fraser has also, for the first time in 
the history of the Prime Ministership, 
an intelligence machine responsible 
directly to him, the Office of National 
Assessments (ONA); the ONA has 
taken over some of the most 
important functions performed pre- 
viously by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Ironically enough, it is staffed 
largely by former Foreign Affairs 
officers. 

In spite of the quantity and quality 
of all the support he has mustered 
around him in the foreign affairs area, 
experience shows that the Prime 
Minister is, at best, an indifferent 
performer in the field. The Govern- 
ment as a whole would be better 
served if it were to leave much more of 
the running to Andrew Peacock, the 
Foreign Minister, whose knowledge of, 
and capacity for, foreign affairs is way 
ahead of the Prime Minister or any of 
his Ministerial colleagues. 

The foreign affairs philosophy of 
the Fraser Governments is two-fold. 
The predominant influence upon 
policy is,. as one might’ expect, 
conservative or rather hard-line Right 
wing. This influence comes mainly 
from the Prime Minister himself but it 
has a number of other sources, notably 
Ministers who were members of 
governments which fought’ the 
Vietnam War, such as Doug Anthony 
and the former Minister, Ian Sinclair 
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Illustrated: The new Chevrolet V8 Silverado General Motors-Holdens Sales Pty. Ltd 
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Were not releasing the Chevrolet V8. The Brutes turned itself A tonneau cover is standard equipment. V8 power is standard 
loose. And with its new 165 bhp V8, whipped by a 4 barrel on Silverado with a choice of smooth manual or automatic 
carb and high-energy electronic ignition, its raring to go— transmission. 

on standard fuel. In C-20 and C-30 Cab Chassis and pickups, theres new front 
Also busting out is a Beautiful Brute, the Chevrolet Silverado; end styling, seat trim and steering lock. 


two-tone color scheme, chrome bumpers and hub 


caps, chrome body and glass mouldings. at an » rue as ever 
———— ; _ The famous ladder-type frame, double wall body 
Corduroy comfort <i construction and massive independent coil spring 
Le 


Inside? Custom steering wheel, 
color-keyed carpeting, wide, 
luxuriously upholstered corduroy 
seating, headlining, flow-through 
ventilation, door map pockets, 
radio, steering-lock and dual 
horns. Sound-absorbing insulation 
in the firewall and under the 
bonnet adds to Chevy's quietness. 


front suspension are still there, to help carry 
body/payloads up to 1561 kg. 


) Dealer network 


w. There are more than 410 across the country. 


EIGMH 
. TRUCKPOWER. 


Chevrolet. isuzu. Bedford. 


3320318 


Chevrolet 350 c.i. V8 Engine. 
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(whose rapport with Malcolm Fraser is 
extremely close). 

There is, however, another 
influence within the Government 
which bears upon foreign policy. This 
is brought to bear mainly by Peacock. 
Peacock’s views are decidely more 
liberal and middle-of-the-road than 
those of Fraser and the Ministers who 
share his approach. Moreover, 
Peacock is a pleader of skill and charm 
who is widely liked and _ respected 
abroad. 

For these reasons, the principal 
influence within the Government 
upon foreign policy is one not of 
unalloyed conservatism but of 
alleviated conservatism and Fraser is a 
shrewd enough politician to see that 
an alloyed rather than a_ purist 
outlook serves him and his Govern- 
ment best, even if the alloy appears 
rather phoney, as it does from time to 
time. In fact, it is, on the face of it, 
quite extraordinary that on one range 
of issues, those of southern Africa, 
Fraser can be said to be on the Left of 
Peacock because Peacock, as a Prime 
Ministerial aspirant, has to take closer 
account than the Prime Minister, 
from his position of lofty eminence, of 
feelings in the Party room and beyond. 

The overall character of the Fraser 
Governments’ conservatism enlight- 
ened by flashes of liberalism is not 
unattractive; the mix has its appeal. 
Nevertheless, there is room _ for 
improvement, especially if you take 
literally the two guiding precepts put 
forward by the Prime Minister on 
June 1, 1976 “balance” and 
“realism.” These are admirable 
precepts for a foreign policy, indeed for 
policy of any kind. The question is: 
how far has the Government, in its 
performance over the past four years, 
lived up to them? 

The performance has been patchy, 
both in the substance of policy and its 
conduct. As to substance, there are 
large areas of policy which are hard to 
fault. The relationship with China, a 
very important matter, has been well 
handled. We are entitled to wonder 
how much this is the result of the 
antipathy towards the USSR which is 
common to the Australian and 
Chinese Governments, particularly 
when the anti-China sentiments of 
Fraser and his supporters during the 
days of the Vietnam War are recalled. 
Hence, the doubt arises whether the 
relationship between a conservative 
and a communist government is not 
somewhat artificial, a “marriage of 
convenience” which may not endure 
an end of convenience. 

However, the point is that the 
convenience is likely to endure. 
China’s feelings towards the USSR 


have good historical base (the common 
border is the only one, dating from the 
time of the “Unequal Treaties” long 
ago, which survives) as well as modern 
foundations. It is now many years 
since some observers, particularly in 
the US, began to predict a Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement; it has yet to come to 
pass, in spite of the Western logic 
which supports it. Furthermore, 
convenience of this order has often 
proved a cement of lasting value in 
foreign relations. 


The Fraser Governments have 
exploited this convenience, as_ the 
governments of other Western 


countries have done, and there is 
nothing wrong with this. But these 


Renouf: Australia’s foreign policy 
performance hardly deserves a toast, 
although it has not been all bad. 


governments would be wise to have 
some measure of doubt about how 
China will behave in the future, once 
it is more united and more powerful 
than it ever has been. China’s punitive 
incursion into Vietnam provides a 
salutory reminder. Nonetheless, China 
has never revealed territorial am- 
bitions (or ambitions’ to 
territory by ways’ other’ than 
occupation) beyond the states which 
adjoin her. But the historical 
precedents may not prove sound in the 
future as China grows and grows. 

In these circumstances, the task for 
Western countries is to conduct policy 
with China so that, as Chinese power 
increases, she should be encouraged, 
through co-operation with the West, 
to behave as a responsible member of 
the international community. This is, 
apparently, the design of the Fraser 
Governments and it is a_ sensible 
design. There is, of course, another 
design, that of securing economic 
benefit for Australia, but there is 
nothing wrong with this either. 
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Likewise, no fault can be found 
with these Governments’ approach to 
Japan, another relationship of great 
importance. Under them, the depth of 
Australian-Japanese’ relations has 
been enhanced, so much so that Japan 
tried to have Australia admitted to 
the last Northern Hemisphere 
Economic Summit. The attempt 
failed, as it was almost certain to do, 
because Australia still does not have 
the economic “clout” to make the 
grade and Japan’s enthusiasm in 
pleading Australia’s cause was in itself 
not enough. (Japan might have had a 
better chance had Australia’s relations 


with the other main participants, the 
US and the EEC, not been rather sour, 


Peacock and Fraser: one respected, 
the other an indifferent performer 
in the field of foreign relations. 


for reasons to be explained later.) 
But Japan’s effort was a notable 


testimonial to the depth of her 
sentiments towards Australia and 
this is a reflection of the Fraser 


Governments’ work in building up the 
Japanese connection. 

The work has’ had _ another 
consequence of benefit. The occasional 
blazing commercial rows between 
Canberra and Tokyo have not been 
seen for some time and, hopefully, will 
be even rarer in the future. This is 
evidence that Australia and Japan are 
getting to know each other better and 
each side deserves credit for this. Just 
the same, the Japanese connection 
will need careful handling. 

Discernible within the Australian 
Government is a tendency to regard 
the relationship as one between equals 
and that, as three equals, the US, 
Japan and Australia should share in 
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planning the destiny of the Pacific 
Basin area. Hence the little-publicised 
visit of Ambassador Michael 
Mansfield, the American Ambassador 
in Tokyo, to Australia last November. 
This kind of Australian thinking can 
be dangerous; it is a delusion. No 
amount of thrust, no amount of grand 
designs, no amount of posturing, can 
conceal the fact that, compared to the 
US or Japan, Australia is puny and 
can never be more than a junior 


partner. 
The Fraser Governments also 
deserve credit for being more 


supportive of the United Nations than 
any other Liberal-Country Party 
Government in Australia’s history. 
While it took the Prime Minister a 
long time to call on the Secretary- 
General of the UN on a visit to New 
York (and when he did so it was more 
to justify his presence in that city 
than anything else), his Government 
finally has outlived the less-than-luke- 
warm attitude towards the UN of 
previous conservative governments. 

The old Liberal-Country Party 
attitude of reserve towards the UN 
started with the first post-war 
Menzies Government,. one of the 
reasons being the warmth in the same 
direction displayed by the preceding 
Labor Governments. A more impor- 
tant reason was that Menzies and his 
colleagues placed much more faith for 
the preservation of Australian security 
in the help of “great and powerful 
friends” than in any international 
organisation. Australia’s coolness 
towards the UN was increased greatly 
as a result of the Suez War of 1956, 
when Menzies could not abide the 
UN’s condemnation of Britain, the 
country he loved so much. 

It has taken the Liberal and 
Country Parties a long time to get rid 
of this hangover of the Menzies era. 
Refreshingly, they have done so. 
Accordingly, Australia’s stocks in the 
UN, which were boosted by the 
Whitlam Labor Governments, have 
continued to rise. This is an 
achievement which must be recognised 
because, in spite of its obvious 
imperfections, the UN is a factor of 
significance in the regulation of world 
affairs which cannot be _ politely 
ignored. 

The achievement becomes more 
significant when it is remembered 
that Australia is being left on her 
own more than ever before (and this 
trend can only continue) and her 
range of relationships with countries 
other than her traditional friends has, 
of necessity, been broadened. 

The Fraser Governments are to be 
praised further for their policy 
towards the South Pacific. Although a 


major explanation lies in the USSR’s 
attempted intrusion into the region 
(for reasons not altogether sinister), a 
fact which the South Pacific countries 
must have noted well for future 
reference, the policy means that 
Australia’s relative neglect of the area 
at last has been concluded. (The end 


Vietnamese troops fleeing from their Chinese 
invaders: the incursion was a “salutory 
reminder” to Australia and the West. 


of neglect started with the Whitlam 
Governments.) Australia’s South 
Pacific endeavors have now reached 
the pitch they attained at the end of 
World War II. This is good on various 
grounds, of which two are principal. 

The first is that the region is now 
becoming one of independent states; 
the safeguard which the former 
collection of colonies of Australia’s old 
friends provided for Australia is being 
withdrawn. What is more, the 
protection is being replaced by a 
number of mini-states, most of which 
are politically unsophisticated and of 
very limited economic viability. An 
inevitable consequence is’ that 
Australia herself must take a greater 
material interest in these countries so 
that they develop along desirable 
paths; desirable in their interests as 
well as those of Australia. 

The second ground is that, given 
the retraction of US involvement in 
this part of the world, the US expects 
Australia (and New Zealand) to do 
more for the good of the common 
cause and more than the US itself. 
The efforts that Australia is making in 
this sense are, therefore, of benefit to 
relations with the US. 
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This is an Australian policy which 
must be pursued with delicacy and 
with proper regard to the sensitivities 
of the peoples of the South Pacific. 
Having thrown off one _ kind of 
colonialism, they have no desire to 


experience another. Furthermore, 
there is something of an “ugly 
Australian” image in the 


region which is harmful and 

must be overcome. So far, 

Australia’s policy appears to 

have filled the bill. In one 

respect — New Caledonia — 

it may have filled it only too 
~ well. 

The present Fraser Gov- 
ernment has backed the 
growing demand of _ the 
South Pacific countries, led 
by Papua New Guinea, for 
independence for this French 
territory. Yet it is doubtful 
that the indigenous popula- 
tion (about half the total) 
would be better off if they 
came to govern themselves 
or even that the majority of 
them want to- govern 
themselves. (French colonial 
policy has been masterful in 
making the subject peoples 
proud of being French.) 

Moreover, with its great 
wealth in nickel, New 
Caledonia is a strategic prize, 
the greatest in the area. 
Under a weak, indigenous 
government it could become 

the target of unhelpful foreign 
ambitions. Considerations such as 
these do not seem to have been given 
sufficient weight by the Australian 
Government in backing independence 
for New Caledonia. Reassurance for 
Australia lies in the fact that France 
has a certain genius for granting her 
colonies independence and_e yet 
preserving them solidly within the 
French sphere of influence; it is 
towards this solution that the 
Government should steer its course. 

In his key-note speech of June 1, 
1976, the Prime Minister struck a tone 
of independence from the US which 
was novel for a Liberal-Country Party 
Government. (The way in which the 
US treated Australia in the days of the 
Vietnam War clearly colors his 
thinking in this regard.) This was 
appropriate. Since the speech, the 
independence of outlook on the US 
has been asserted often, especially in 
matters commercial. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s 
performance has not been consistent. 
In the political and defence aspects of 
Australian-American relations, evi- 
dence has been provided of a tendency, 
on the part of Australia, to regret the 
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end of thinking going back to the days 
of the Vietnam War (the US should 
defend Australia with a minimum 
contribution by Australia herself) and 
of an attempt to persuade the US that 
at least some of that thinking was 
right after all. 

In particular, the Government has 
been intent on trying to get the US to 
have a degree of involvement in 
southern Asia on which the US is no 
longer keen and for which it sees no 
current validity. For example, when 
Australia went into a state of near 
political panic after China’s attack on 
Vietnam, and sought to stimulate the 
same reaction in Washington, all it 
found there was an attitude of calm. 

It soon became clear that the US 
was very wary of responding as it has 
done in the past to crises in southern 
Asia. The explanation also became 
clear — the national interests of the 
US were not assessed as engaged in the 
region to the same extent they had 
been assessed to be engaged for so 
many years prior to the decision to 
disengage from Vietnam. Further- 
more, southern Asia (as distinct from 
northern Asia) was no longer regarded 
in Washington as a high priority area 
for US attention; it had been put on 
“the back burner.” The Fraser 
Government couldn’t convince the US 
otherwise, simply because from the 
standpoint of the US, Washington’s 
view was correct. 

However, it is true of other aspects 
of Australian-American relations that 
Australia under the Fraser Govern- 
ments has displayed more indepen- 


dence from the US than any other 
Australian government of  conser- 
vative complexion — perhaps too 
much, as will be seen later. This has 
not concerned the US unduly. The 
Carter Administration, as_ distinct 
from a long line of its predecessors 
culminating in the Nixon-Kissinger 
tandem, wants not client states but 
allies. And the Administration expects 
its allies to differ from time to time, 
provided that the differences are 
presented in a mannerly fashion and 
are well supported by argument. 

In this connection, the Fraser 
Governments did well when, after a 
belated start, they presented views of 
value in Washington about the 
military presence of the USSR in the 
Indian Ocean. Australia, the US now 
reckons, has reached a_ stage of 
development and sophistication where 
she is entitled to ally status, with the 
benefits of independent thinking that 
that status brings, both to the US and 
Australia herself. Client states by no 
means have the same advantages. 

In all the areas of foreign policy 
already mentioned relations with 
China and Japan, the approach to the 
UN and the South Pacific (including 
Papua New Guinea) and relations 
with the US (in large part) the 
Fraser Governments have lived up to 
their undertaking to have a foreign 
policy that is “balanced” and 
“realistic.” But the picture is not the 
same in other areas. These qualities 
have been lacking in their attitude to 
the USSR. 

The June 1, 1976, statement was 


Nickel works in New Caledonia: a strategic prize in the South Pacific. 
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notable for its anti-Soviet tone: it was, 
in this respect, a modified Cold War 
speech, containing for modern times 
too much ideological and unreasoning 
sentiment. The governments of other 
Western countries ended this phase 
of their thinking some years ago 
(although anti-Russian thinking is on 
the rise again in the US). Australia 
continues along the same _ old- 
fashioned path. Yet the question of 
the USSR is one which, above all 
others, calls for balance. 

On the one hand, no objective 
observer of the international scene can 
regard the conduct of the USSR with 
equanimity. The USSR has built up 
her strategic nuclear forces to a 
position of parity with those of the 
US; this is a matter for concern. She 
also has built up her conventional 
forces and extended their reach; this, 
too, is worrying. The USSR shows no 
genuine signs of putting a cap on 
either build-up. Besides, Russia is 
competing for influence more and 
more in Third World countries, 
particularly any which afford an 
opportunity for meddling, and uses 
proxies for the purpose whenever these 
are available (not only Cubans). There 
is legitimate ground for wondering 
about the portent of all these 
developments and for being uneasy 
about them. 

A balanced, less emotional and 
more profound view of the USSR 
requires the bringing to account of 
other relevant factors. When these are 
weighed, the behaviour of the USSR is 
not as alarming as the _ Fraser 
Governments feel, although grounds 
for concern are by no- means 
eliminated. 

The explanation for the USSR’s 
nuclear build-up lies, in major part, in 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. After 
this, Soviet rulers resolved that they 
would never again be humiliated by 
the United States and forced to back 
down because of US nuclear 
supremacy. This is comprehensible, 
even if unpalatable, to the Western 
countries. 

More important, what does the 
achievement by the USSR of nuclear 
parity with the US mean in terms of 
the Western world’s security? Subject 
to one caveat, it may not mean much 
at all. 

Provided that the US retains the 
unquestioned capacity to inflict an 
intolerable degree of damage upon the 
USSR after a first Soviet strike, such a 
first strike would amount to national 
suicide; it would be an act of madness. 
Without any doubt, the US is 
determined to maintain that capacity 
and has the resources, both political 
and material, to do so. Accordingly, in 


- strict strategic terms, for the USSR to 


go beyond nuclear parity with the US 
(assuming that the US would permit 
this) is largely meaningless. 

There are some who, faced with this 
argument, respond that once the 
USSR achieves nuclear supremacy she 
will engage in nuclear blackmail. The 
answer is that in view of the US 
second strike capacity, assured even in 
the worst scenario of a massive Soviet 
first strike, the blackmail would not 
work. 

Good sense and balance suggests, 
therefore, that with the establishment 
of nuclear parity with the US, the 
USSR will tail off her build-up, 
especially as a further effort cannot 
fail to be observed and, once detected, 
cannot fail to provoke matching by 
the US. In point of fact, both the US 
and the USSR must have realised 
some time ago that the nuclear arms 
race between them was becoming 
rather pointless. Hence, the slow but 
sure progress with SALT agreements. 

It has to be remembered, moreover, 
both as regards strategic-nuclear and 
conventional weapons, that the USSR 
has good reasons, both historical and 


pursuit for a great power and history 
is replete with precedent for it. 
However, a degree of comfort for other 
countries lies in the fact that the 
USSR’s conduct over many years 
suggests that, in so doing, the USSR 
will be concerned that her efforts in 
this respect do not carry with them 
any considerable risk; that what the 
USSR is about is competition, with 
relative impunity for her interests at 
home. 

Comfort for the West also lies in 
the fact that the USSR has major 
problems of her own. Inside the USSR 
there is a growing energy problem 
(admitted publicly only last Novem- 
ber), an increasing labor shortage, a 
population explosion of her Moslem 
citizens, a serious slackening of the 
economic growth-rate and an agricul- 
tural sector with a _— diffident 
performance. The USSR has, ad- 
ditionally, a real need for industrial 
technology available only from the 
West. 

Abroad, the USSR has not been a 


very successful competitor for 
influence. She has sought allies 
assiduously only to secure client 


Russian SS-11 ballistic missiles: parity with the US a matter for concern. 


modern, to be fearful of the West and 
particularly of the US; that the USSR 
suffered horrendously in the two 
World Wars, and that by dint of great 
sacrifice has pulled herself up to 
super-power status, an achievement of 
which Russians are very proud. For 
these reasons, one of the constant 
characteristics of Soviet foreign policy 
since World War II has been caution. 
Undoubtedly, as a super-power and 
as the espouser of a rival ideology to 
that of Western capitalism, the USSR 
will compete with the West for 
influence (and perhaps more) in the 
Third World. This is a_ legitimate 
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states, except when she has been able 
to use naked force, as in Eastern 
Europe. The USSR must reckon that 
client states are better than nothing. 
However, they cost a lot of treasure 
and, in the longer term, are unreliable. 
The list of Soviet failures around the 
world is formidable — the former 
Belgian Congo (now Zaire), Indonesia, 
Somalia, Egypt, Guinea, Nigeria and so 
on. One of the footholds that the 
USSR has acquired most recently, 
Afghanistan, is proving a headache. In 
short, the USSR has been a rather 
clumsy meddler. 

There are various explanations: her 
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espousal of communism is really a 


confidence trick to cloak her national 
ambitions; she does not make enough 
allowance for the forces of national- 
ism; and the Russians sent to do her 
bidding are overbearing. Let it not be 
forgotten, too, that the fires of 
nationalism burn fiercely, if perforce 
quietly, even in Eastern Europe. To 
hold that region under’ Soviet 
domination is a major occupation, 
even for a super-power. In the event of 
large-scale Soviet aggression, Eastern 
Europe could well prove to be a 
liability rather than an asset. When 
you add to this sketch of the Soviet 
position around the world the hostility 
of China across a long border and the 
now long-standing reservations of 
Japan vis-a-vis the USSR, the chances 
of such aggression by Moscow’s rulers 
become more remote. 

Some would contend that the range 
of the USSR’s problems is so great, 
their content so substantial and their 
intractibility so apparent, that the 
country may be driven to undertake 
foreign adventures of such an order as 
to carry undue risks to Soviet national 
interests. There is some force in this 
argument, particularly as the USSR is 
not so committed to the cardinal rules 
of public international law nor to the 
norms of conduct between states 
which those rules require. However, 
the answer is the caution to which 
reference has been made before and 
which has been a marked feature of 
Soviet foreign policy since World War 
II. And as the USSR grows, the stake 
to be put at risk in tempting fate 
abroad increases; there is more reason 
for restraint. 

In all the circumstances, how can 
one explain logically — apart from fear 
— the strengthening by the USSR of 
her conventional forces, a matter 
which has, with reason, aroused 
anxiety in the Western world and no 
little measure of it within the Fraser 
Governments in Australia? 

As a preliminary observation, it has 
to be recognised that there is a danger 
in applying the logic of one civilisation 
to problems concerning another. In 
doing so, allowance always has to be 
made for the fact that, the foreigner 
may not think in the same way. 
History is full of cases where one 
country reckoned, according to its way 
of thinking, that another country 
would do one thing only to _ be 
confounded when the other country 
did something different. A recent 
example is the assessment by a lot of 
powerful brains in Washington during 
the Vietnam War that the bombing of 
North Vietnam would break the will 
of the North; in fact, the bombing did 
precisely the opposite. 


This reservation having been 
recorded, how can the logic of the 
West explain the build-up by the 
USSR of her conventional forces 
when, to the Westerner, there is no 
increased threat? One hypothesis is 
that this has been done to test the 
resolve-to-resist of the West. If so, the 
ploy has failed because it has provoked 
a counter-vailing strengthening of 
the forces of the NATO countries 


The Hilton Hotel bombing: low point of one of the 
“weirdest international initiatives” by Australia 
— the Commonwealth conference of February, 1978. 


(although not without travail). There 
is the alternative hypothesis that 
Russia always has had armed forces of 
a size that any objective observer 
would regard as beyond that necessary 
for self-defence. This is plausible but it 
does not provide a satisfactory answer 
to the new, even higher level of 
Russia’s forces. 

Perhaps, in the USSR, the 
momentum of military development 
simply wanders on mindlessly, 
Russian society being notoriously 
inflexible. Perhaps it continues, but 
this time mindfully, because of the 
power of the Soviet military 
establishment and because military 
establishments anywhere always like 
to be bigger and better. This is not 
necessarily ominous, although the 
bigger and better the forces, the more 
the temptation to use them, provided 
that the political controls over use are 
proper and remain proper. Perhaps the 
strengthening of forces is one way to 
keep Soviet heavy industry fully 
employed and it is easier to do so by 
doing what has been done in the past. 

These hypotheses are not exhaus- 
tive but of others that can be adduced, 
one may be the most persuasive. This 
is that the USSR, rulers and those 
ruled, are proud of having achieved 
super-power status and that the 


greater the level of forces attained, the | 


greater the status of the super-power; 
the traditional national pride of the 
Russian is well documented in history 
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and there is more justification for it 
now than ever before. The inferiority 
complex of the Russians vis-a-vis 
Western peoples is also. well 
established. Besides, the greater the 
level of conventional forces and the 
higher their sophistication, the better 
the quest for influence abroad can be 
pursued (the Ethiopian adventure 


showed that the USSR can now 
project 


power abroad in_ ways 
previously not available 
to her). 

In other words, the 
USSR is acting as great 
powers have always done 
and is relishing the op- 
portunity, also as great 
powers always’ have 
done. 

Western countries do 
not like this, for the 
Russians cannot be re- 

‘lied upon to observe the 
rules of the game which 
the Western community 

of nations have worked 
out over many years and 
usually observe them- 
selves. Nevertheless, it is 

— not an unnatural pheno- 

’ menon. 

A final observation of weight is that 
the picturing of a serious threat from 
abroad is a useful means of giving an 
answer to the rising consumer- 
expectations of the Russian people 
and of the need to continue the 
oppression of them. This is a 
well-known tactic of totalitarian 
regimes. Within the USSR, it has 
worked up to date and, given the 
inflexibility of Russian society, the 
easiest thing to do is to keep harping 
on it. 

Be this as it may, it is necessary 
to sound a note of caution about the 
consumer-expectations of the Russian 
people. Low as their standard of living 
is (with the exception of the ruling 
class, the Russian nobility of today), it 
is for many better than it was before 
and things are improving slowly. 
Whatever the explanation or the 
amalgam of them for the increase in 
the conventional forces of the USSR, 
assurance for the rest of the world lies 
ultimately in the fact that Russia’s 
rulers are certainly not crazy, as 
Hitler was. 

The purpose of this’ lengthy 
treatment of the USSR’s behaviour is 
not to serve as an apologist for her. It 
is rather to adopt the commonsense 
approach to an adversarial relation- 
ship of trying to put yourself in the 
shoes of the adversary while admitting 
that you can never be absolutely sure 
of doing so successfully. This is a 
sound tactic because there is a human 
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tendency to exaggerate your own 
problems and to minimise those of the 
opponent. 

In the case of the USSR, when this 
is done, it is easier to understand 
Soviet policy and to feel less alarmed 
about it and its meaning. The results 
of such an approach, that of balance, 
suggest that when a Westerner 
assesses the policy, there is good cause 
to feel uneasy. There is no good cause, 
on the other hand, to feel seriously 
apprehensive, as the Fraser Govern- 
ments do. Unfortunately, the degree of 
apprehension of these governments 
has sharpened as they have continued 
in office. 

Just the same, the old _ fear 
occasionally has surfaced again, as it 


Australia as for its other members. It 
brings together periodically — for 
amicable, rather informal and 
non-polemical discussion — a broad 
spectrum of countries, and discussions 
of this kind are not common. 
Nonetheless, the interests of these 
countries are very disparate and the 
chances of finding common ground are 
therefore slight. 

The Commonwealth also enables 
the Australian Prime Minister to cut a 
figure of size upon an international 
stage which he is not able to cut 
anywhere else. This, however, is not 
important for the national interests, 
as distinct from his personal interests 
and the interests of the Government 
he leads. It is regrettable that the 


Khmer Rouge boy soldiers: ending aid to their invaders was a “knee-jerk 
reaction”; wiser countries such as Japan only suspended their programs. 


did when the Prime Minister not so 
long ago addressed the question of the 
flow of Vietnamese refugees south- 
wards. He suggested that the flow 
could be a Soviet plot to destabilise 
South-East Asia. While the flow 
has had a destabilising effect on 
South-East Asia, the notion that this 
is a Soviet plot is ideological fantasy. 
The remark must have aroused a lot of 
mirth in Moscow, as well as the rueful 
comment: “If only things were that 
easy.” 

Another substantive area of foreign 
policy in which the Fraser Govern- 
ments have not revealed enough 
balance and realism is that of the 
British Commonwealth. These govern- 
ments have treated the Common- 
wealth as a significant instrument of 
international relations. Yet it is no 
such thing. The Commonwealth is a 
useful instrument of diplomacy, for 
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present Prime Minister, in the pursuit 
of these latter interests, decided to 
“leak” the agreement about’ the 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia question at the 
1979 Commonwealth Conference at 
Lusaka, thereby introducing for the 
first time into such conferences the 
technique of the background, unat- 
tributable Press-briefing. This was not 
a move in which other members of the 
Commonwealth found pleasure. 

When we look at the _ British 
Commonwealth and consider its value, 
the crucial test is what the forum has 
been able to contribute of real value to 
the solution of major international 
problems. History shows that Com- 
monwealth Conferences rarely have 
been able to make any such 
contribution. There are some who 
would answer that the Lusaka 
Conference did so, with its reeommen- 
dation that another attempt should be 


made to find a negotiated solution to 
the problem of Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. Is 
this really so? There is evidence to 
suggest that this course was well on 
the way to adoption before the 
conference met and that’ the 
conference merely endorsed it. 

The key actor in the drama at the 
time was Britain, with its new 
Conservative Government. In spite of 
Mrs Thatcher’s broad hints before the 
conference that her government would 
put an end to sanctions virtually come 
what may, it was good politics for her 
to try once again for a negotiated 
solution before such a decision was 
taken. She had nothing to lose from 
such a move and everything to gain; 
notably, the purchase of time before 
the decision upon sanctions was due to 
be taken, a display of sweet 
reasonableness and _ patience and 
possibly credit for success where so 
many previous governments in Britian 
had failed. 

If a lasting solution to the 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia problem is found 
through negotiation, the principal 
reason will be a change of 
circumstances — in particular, the 
coming into office there earlier in 1979 
of a government which was presented 
successfully to certain sectors of 
Western public opinion as _ freely- 
elected, and the certainty that the 
British Government has put an end to 
sanctions, leading other Western 
governments to do the same. The 
British Commonwealth was of some 
help but to suggest that it found the 
solution, and that Australia was a 
major contributor to its effort, is to 
ignore the realities of the situation. In 
fact, all the Commonwealth did was to 
provide the frosting on the cake. 

Australia recently has been active 
in promoting regionalism within the 
Commonwealth, even going so far as 
to sponsor a Commonwealth con- 
ference of 12 countries in Sydney in 
February, 1978. This is a new 
development within the grouping and 
one which has found only luke-warm 
support. The reason is obvious. The 
regional approach tends to make the 
Commonwealth — at its main event, 
the biennial meeting of presidents and 
prime ministers — split up into blocs, 
as is the practice at the UN. Most 
members of the Commonwealth have 
always thought this would be a 
retrograde step but the pressure 
applied by Australia proved irresist- 
ible. 

The Sydney conference failed to 
prove that the experiment was sound. 
(The fact that some of the par- 
ticipants proclaimed otherwise is 
irrelevant; as politicians, they could 
not admit publicly that they had come 
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to Australia for a non-event.) The 
proof of the pudding lies in the result. 
Apart from issuing the normal verbose 
communique (prepared well in 
advance, as usual), the conference did 
no more than set up a number of 
committees of which nothing has been 
heard since. 

This is not surprising, as the 
interests of the 12 participating 
countries varied enormously. What, 
for example, does India have in 
common with the Cook Islands except 
language? Moreover, there is no 
“region” that embraces India at one 
extreme and the Cook Islands at the 


other and leaves out large and 
important hunks in the middle, such 
as Indonesia. The most notable 
feature of the conference was not 
planned — the explosion of a bomb at 
the site, the Hilton Hotel, and the 
subsequent calling-out of the army. At 
least this drew the attention of the 
Australian public to the event. 

The conference was one of the 
weirdest international initiatives ever 
taken by an Australian Government. 
When Australian representatives in 
Washington went to discuss it with 
the US Administration, they found 
that the US was not even aware that 
the conference had been held! This, 
and not the conference, was realistic. 

We are entitled also to take the 
Fraser Governments to task over the 
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Vietnamese boat people: an extraordinary problem 
but Australia’s reply has not been extraordinary. 
We should be able to do much more for them. 


into 


prominence with which southern 
African issues have been treated by 
them. While Australia has to take the 
obviously correct attitude to these 
issues of supporting self-determin- 
ation, of condemning apartheid 
whenever required to do so, as the 
Governments have done, there is no 
good reason of national interest why 
Australia should be to the forefront of 
endeavors to produce the changes 
which must be brought to pass. Why, 
then, does Australia adopt a high 
posture to southern African issues? 

The answer lies in the strongly 
anti-Soviet sentiments of the school in 
the Government led by 
the Prime Minister, sen- 
timénts which are con- 
cealed nicely in this case 
by aspirations to be well 
regarded by the Third 
World. Yet the com- 
batting of Soviet influ- 
ence, and of attempts to 
extend it in southern 
Africa, does not call for 
a leading role by Aus- 
tralia; this is rather the 
task for countries whose 
interests there are much 
greater — for instance, 
Britain, France, West 
Germany and the US. It 
is also these countries 
which have the means 
necessary for the task. 

The unreality of the 
Government’s efforts in 
southern Africa was il- 
lustrated by its promise, 
immediately after the 
Commonwealth Confer- 
ence in Lusaka, to open 
an Australian High Com- 
mission there. This 
promise, highly reminis- 
cent of the Menzies 
habit of putting Aus- 
tralian representation 
any Commonwealth country 
once it became independent (a habit 
which still costs the taxpayer money 
unnecessarily) was not explained to 
the public. Happily the promise has 
not been carried out. 

The Fraser Governments’ carriage 
of southern African issues, the policy 
of involvement beyond the need for 
Australia, is ill-advised. So far, it has 
not been of much moment but this 
time may be ending. Australia already 
is committed to sending forces to 
Namibia and Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 
The contribution of forces will deepen 
the involvement. It also will strain the 
armed forces at a time when they are 
weaker than they should be. Where is 
the real national advantage in all this? 

Besides, the Fraser Governments 
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are guilty of inconsistency. They have 
never been able to close the Rhodesian 
Information Centre in Sydney and 
have in this way defied the UN. More 
recently, they first rejected an 
approach by South Africa to purchase 
Nomad aircraft, because to supply the 
aircraft would be in breach of UN 
sanctions, only to reverse themselves 
later and say that the South African 
request would be considered further. 
Apparently, the old Liberal-Country 
Party dictum that “trade has nothing 
to do with politics” is still in vogue. 
Inconsistency also is apparent in 
Australia’s attitude to a much more 


significent region than southern 
Africa. 

This is the ASEAN countries 
(Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, 


Thailand and the Philippines). The 
Liberal and Country Parties took 
office at the end of 1975 with the 
proclaimed intention of building up 
ties with these countries. Under them, 
Australia has failed singularly to do so 
and, in fact, the ties have deteriorated. 
As regards Indonesia, the question of 
East Timor remains a running sore 
but there is little that any Australian 
Government can do about this. 

Where the performance of the 
Fraser Governments has fallen down 
badly, not only with Indonesia but 
also with her partners in ASEAN, is in 
the field of economic affairs, including 
civil aviation. In spite of inquiry after 
inquiry, in spite of recommendation 
after recommendation, in spite of 
complaint after complaint, Australia 
under the Fraser Governments refuses 
to give the ASEAN countries access to 
the Australian market for’ the 
products of their industries, some of 
which Australian aid helped to create. 
Instead, the Government insists on 
protecting inefficient and _non- 
competitive (by world standards) 
industries in Australia to the cost, 
incidentally, of the long-suffering 
Australian consumer. Australia, to 
add insult to injury, also decided, with 
Britain, to try to shut some ASEAN 
airlines out of the aviation traffic 
between Australia and Europe. This 
was protection of a different nature, 
protection of Qantas, but the pattern 
was, for the ASEAN countries, 
unpleasantly familiar. 

To make matters worse, the Prime 
Minister and some of his colleagues, 
when abroad, are the apostles of free 
trade and are fond of criticising 
developed countries for an undue level 
of protectionism while, quite incon- 
gruously, practising it at home; the 
last example was at the UNCTAD 
Conference in Manila last year. The 
Australian delegation there took the 
developed countries severely to task 
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for not making their markets more 
accessible to the products of Third 
World states. 

But barely had the Prime Minister 
returned from Manila than a levy was 
introduced on a wide range of products 
which, up until then, had _ been 
admitted duty-free to the Australian 
market. The purpose was to obtain 
additional revenue but this argument, 
when adduced overseas, found the 
ready and unanswerable response that 
the effect was still an increased level 
of protection. 

The Fraser Governments have got 
themselves into an unholy mess over 
this issue, so much so that in a lot of 
countries Australia is regarded as a 
hypocrite. This is a charge that the 
national reputation can do without. It 
is one which is expressed freely not 
only in the ASEAN region but also in 
the EEC countries and in the US. The 
policy of blatant inconsistency 
between words aiid actions, between 
the advocacy of free trade abroad and 
the practice of high protection at 
home, is unsound. Third World 
countries and others are not deceived. 
For them, what counts is actions, not 
posturing. 

Australia has two _ alternative 
courses open to her. The first is to 
renounce the pleading of the cause of 
free trade beyond Australia, as well as 
to admit that, for internal political 
reasons, the Government is obliged to 
give a lot of protection to local 
industry. It will then have to put up 
with the odium that such a policy will 
engender internationally (would it be 
that great?) but at least the charge of 
hypocrisy will disappear. 

The other course is to reduce 
progressively the amount of protection 
to local industry, making resources 
available simultaneously for the 
restructuring of the industries 
affected. This will not be an easy task 
as it involves social as well as 
economic and financial problems and 
Australia has little mobility either in 
resources or people. But it will have to 
be done sooner or later and, in the long 
term, will benefit the Atistralian 
economy. 

As to how industry should be 
restructured, at least a partial answer 
lies in Asian markets. Studies should 
be made to see how Australia can, 
with profit, meet the needs of markets 
there, in co-operation with the 
governments and industries of the 
Asian countries. The economies of a 
number of these countries are growing 
remarkably and great opportunities 
exist in them for Australian interests. 
Such opportunities are now largely 
being ignored yet the present is the 
time to seize them. 


The same inconsistency in trade 
relations lies at the base of Australia’s 
current rather poor relations with the 
European Economic Community. For 
many years, Australia neglected 
Western Europe, intent as she was, 
with cause, on building ties with the 
US and with Asia. The succession of 
Liberal-Country Party Governments 
from the end of 1949 came to 
concentrate on only one aspect of the 
relationship with the important 
countries of Western Europe — the 
sale of Australia’s primary products 
there. They noted, with due concern 
when the EEC was formed, the 
damage to this sector of the national 
trade foreshadowed by the Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) and, as the 
years went by, complained constantly 
and vociferously about the damage as 
it materialised. Most members of these 
governments (with the notable 
exception of Menzies) failed to 
appreciate adequately that from the 
standpoint of Western security the 
EEC, which is primarily a political 
organisation, is a boon and, hence, 
held advantages for Australia of a 
different order to those commercial. 

By insistent and narrow harping on 
the commercial aspects of the EEC, 
Australia came to be regarded by the 
EEC as a damned nuisance. Australia 
had every reason to complain about 
the CAP and to seek to attenuate its 
consequences for her trade but, apart 
from failing to realise the off-setting 
advantages of the EEC as a whole, her 
tactics were faulty. A more productive 
policy towards the EEC would have 
been to attempt to develop the 
relationship in all respects — defence, 
political and social as, for example, the 
US and Canada did successfully — 
while still trying to obtain satisfaction 
for the genuine grievances flowing 
from the CAP. In such a broader and 
more positive outlook towards the 
EEC lay better chances of getting that 
satisfaction. Australia’s tactics were 
also at fault in that if she hoped to 
modify the CAP to her advantage, she 
would have to grant the quid pro quo 
demanded by the EEC — namely, to 
open up her market more to the EEC 
manufactures. This Australia was not 
prepared to do. 

The Whitlam Labor Governments, 
when they won office, saw the 
mistakes of the past and started the 
process of remedying them. The first 
Fraser Government did the same — 
but not’for long. The Prime Minister 
intervened and reversed Australia’s 
course; it was back to concentration 
on the evils of the CAP. Admittedly, 
these were even worse because the 
CAP had so increased agricultural 
production within the EEC that the 
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organisation had been forced to seek 
outlets for its surpluses in some of 
Australia’s traditional markets and, 
by unreasonable subsidisation, was 
threatening those markets. However, 
this was not a sufficient rationale for 
Australia to switch back to the tactics 
of the past which had proved so 
unsuccessful. | 

Attacking, as is his wont, with 
directness and force, the Prime 
Minister raised the pitch of Australia’s 
critisism of the CAP to new heights 
and resorted to public denunciation. 


Pol Pot: why would any responsible 
nation hesitate to withdraw recognition 
from such an abominable regime? 


This is a technique which should be 
used sparingly and preferably as a last 
resort, for it is inclined to get other 
countries’ backs up and hence to make 
solutions harder to find. It is also a 
technique which is not likely to cut 
much ice with the very powerful and 
its efficacy depends in large part on 
the invulnerability of the user. 

Australia was not invulnerable; she 
was a high protectionist herself. The 
public slanging match into which 
Fraser tried to provoke the EEC had, 
for these reasons, only a minute 
chance of advantage for Australia; the 
contest resembled that between David 
and Goliath but Australia did not even 
have a slingshot. It failed. The next 
step by Australia — the veiled threat 
of a trade war — also failed for the 
same reason. 

The benefits, in terms of trade for 
Australia, of the confrontation with 
the EEC have proved negligible, as 
was inevitable. On the other hand, 
Australia’s reputation in Western 
Europe has been damaged, as also was 
inevitable. The state of the Aust- 
ralian-EEC relationship has lapsed 
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into one of mutual and sulky silence. 
At some time in the future an 
Australian Government will have to 
revert to the obvious policy of trying 
to broaden the relationship in all its 
aspects and of recognising, finally, 
that if better access to the EEC 
market is to be had for Australia’s 
primary products, better access to the 
Australian market will have to be 
afforded to the manufactures of the 
EEC. 

The Fraser Governments have not 
displayed much _ realism towards 
Vietnam, either. The principal lever 
which Australia had for exercising 
influence in Hanoi — and certainly it 
was in the national interest to attempt 
to exercise that influence — was the 
aid program. The first gesture towards 
Vietnam after being elected was to 
reduce the program, not that it was 
ever much (originally $10 million over 
three years, reduced to $6 million). 

The reduction was accepted by 
Vietnam with relative equanimity. For 
Vietnam, the value of the program lay 
in its existence rather than its size. 
What was more important to it was 
the diversification of its sources of aid, 
Vietnam being anxious not to become 
over-dependent on the USSR. When 
Vietnam invaded Kampuchea, the 
Fraser Government, in a knee-jerk 
reaction, ended the program whereas 
wiser countries such as Japan only 
suspended theirs. 

This decision was very hard to 
understand. First, the Government 
knew how much Vietnam appreciated 
Australia’s aid and therefore knew the 
importance of it in terms of exercising 
influence in Hanoi. Second, the 
Government was intent on helping to 
keep Vietnam out of the Soviet orbit. 
Third, as the Government was aware, 
Vietnam is a proud and independent 
country and one long accustomed to 
suffering and privation. Fourth, if the 
purpose was to punish Vietnam, 
Australia’s aid was too small for its 
scrapping to punish. Fifth, Australia’s 
aid programs always had been claimed 
to be non-political (they were never 
entirely so but that is beside the 
point). By its decision, the Govern- 
ment showed that the aid to Vietnam 
was political. 

Why, in all these circumstances, did 
Australia terminate her aid_ to 
Vietnam? If something of the kind had 
to be done, why not take the less 
offensive course of telling Hanoi that 
her acts would be considered when the 
aid program came up for renewal in 
1980? The decision is all the more 
incomprehensible when it is recalled 
that years ago, when Australian forces 
were fighting Indonesian forces in 
Borneo, a_ Liberal-Country Party 


Government maintained Australian 
aid to Indonesia and that this was 
shown by the course of subsequent 
events to have been wise. 

The abrupt termination of the aid 
to Vietnam is explicable only in two 
ways. Clearly, the decision was taken 
too hastily and at a time when Andrew 
Peacock, the leader of the more liberal 
and less ideological faction of the 
Government, was out of the country. 
However, there is more to it than that. 
Those Ministers of the _ Fraser 
Governments who were members of 
Australian Governments which prose- 
cuted the Vietnam War, continue to 
have little time for Vietnam. They 
have always thought that they were 


Paul Hasluck: “Australia has to 
walk with modesty as well as 
courage, in wisdom and good faith . . .”’ 


right about her from the start. When 
Vietnam attacked Kampuchea they 
found fresh and material evidence to 
warrant their long-standing  sen- 
timents. In short, they were blinkered 
by the past. 

This same lack of vision (or of 
balance) prevented these Ministers 
from viewing Vietnam’s attack on 
Kampuchea in_ perspective. In 
considering what Australia should do 
in response to this act of aggression, it 
was necessary to recall what led up to 
it. 

It goes without saying’ that 
Australia could not condone the 
aggression and had at least to speak 
out against it. But there were 
extenuating circumstances, reflection 
upon which should have been required 
before reaching a judgment. These 
were that, prior to the aggression, 
Kampuchea had for a long time 
provoked Vietnam foolhardily, claim- 
ing that Vietnam was “a paper tiger” 
and trying to prove the point by 
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guerilla activities across the border. 
(There was counter-provocation by 
Vietnam, but hardly of the same 
order.) In the event, Vietnam decided 
to put an end once and for all to the 
provocation. It is interesting that she 
waited so long before doing so. 

Proper consideration of these 
circumstances would have suggested 
to the Fraser Government that it 
should not act so quickly nor so 
drastically. The Government had no 
option but to condemn Vietnam for 
her aggression but it was unwise also 
to punish her, at least so quickly and 
so openly. 

To increase the hurt done to 
Vietnam, Australia did not censure so 
vigorously or so materially the sequel 
to Vietnam’s occupation of Kampu- 
chea — China’s “teach-them-a-lesson’”’ 
incursion into Vietnam. Apparently, in 
the Fraser Government’s' view, 
condemnation of aggression depends 
on the power of the aggressor. It 
seems, too, that it depends on the 
economic benefits which ties with the 
aggressor can bring to the Australian 
economy. While this may be a realistic 
attitude, it is not one of balance or 
principle. 

The same comment applies to the 
Government’s refusal to withdraw 
recognition of the Pol Pot regime in 
Kampuchea. The Government argued 
that to do so would imply approval of 
the Heng Samrin Government 
installed by the force of Vietnamese 
arms. This is a specious argument 
which could be met simply by an 
appropriate statement if recognition 
of the Pol Pot regime were withdrawn. 
The correct course is the recognition 
of neither regime because neither 
satisfies the normal recognition 
criteria laid down by international 
law. 

Australia’s refusal to do so is 
puzzling. Apparently, the Government 
does not want to get out of line with 
the ASEAN states, nor to give China 
cause for displeasure. When will 
Australia’s politicians learn that on a 
matter of fundamental principle 
Australia may have to depart from the 
positions of friends? You gain no 
respect from them by kowtowing. To 
cap the question, why would any 
responsible country hesitate to 
withdraw recognition from such an 
abominable regime as that of Pol Pot 
at the first available opportunity? 

Australia under the Fraser Govern- 
ments also can be charged with a 
less-than-adequate response to the 
horrifying phenomenon of the 
Vietnamese refugees. There can be no 
excuse for Vietnam’s conduct in 
obliging the exodus, in wavs very 
dangerous, of a considerable number 
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of her population; fortunately there | employ? Moreover. why should | awesome power of the US supported population; fortunately there 
are very few historical precedents 
for such an occurrence. That Viet- 
nam does not want to retain these 
people is wnderstandable. That 
she connives at their departure and, 
worse, at grave risk to their lives, is 
unpardonable. Vietnam’s' proper 
course was clear — to present the 
problem to the international com- 
munity and ask _ for assistance. 
Assistance would not have been easy 
to obtain but this is no ground for not 
seeking it. 

In the face of the very difficult and 
humanitarian problem posed by the 
Vietnamese refugees, Australia has 
fallen short in several respects. The 
problem is highly political yet it has 
been handled largely as one of 
immigration. Of course it concerns 
immigration but primanly it is a 
political problem with immigration 
undertones of magnitude. The 
difficulty with handling it politically 
(apart from the fact that it is an 
uncomfortable issue for any Aust- 
ralian politician) is that with the 
decision to cut off aid to Vietnam, 
Australia has virtually no political 
leverage in Hanoi, which points up 
again the lack of wisdom of this 
decision. 

The second aspect of the 
Government’s performance which can 
be criticised is the timidity it has 
shown; a lack of the forthcomingness 
and generosity which a_ responsible 
and wealthy country like Australia 
should display to a massive humani- 
tarian problem in its region. The 
Government has not been chary of 
giving money to the international 
organisations involved but this is the 
easy way out and does not address the 
main difficulty, that of finding new 
homes for the displaced. 

In response to the pleas for new 
homes, the excuse was produced on 
one occasion, ignobly, that Australia 
always had been a country receptive 
to settlers but not refugees. This was 
palpably false, except in the sense that 
Australia has not been receptive to 
Asian refugees, and luckily was not 
repeated. More frequently, the 
Government has said that Australia 
has taken more Vietnamese refugees 
per head of population than any other 
country. While this is correct, it misses 
the point, which is that Australia has 
the means to take more which most 
other countries do not have. 

Admittedly, the question is not an 
easy one for the Government. The 
present state of the economy is not 
good and its future is uncertain, while 
unemployment is running at a high 
rate. Why should the economy be 
loaded with more persons hard to 
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employ? Moreover, why should 
preference be given to refugees from 
Vietnam over those persons whom 
migrants already settled in Australia 
want to join them (the ‘“queue- 
jumping” argument)? These = ar- 
guments have force but the fact 
remains that confronted with an 
extraordinary international problem 
in her region, Australia’s reply has not 
been extraordinary. 

Perhaps a response that could be 
called extraordinary is not possible in 
present circumstances. However, it 
should be possible for Australia to do 
more than has been done. There has 
been about Australia’s attitude a 
certain reluctance which has _ not 
escaped notice abroad and _ which 
cannot be explained adequately to 
foreigners. What Australia has done 
largely has been prized out of her by 
international pressure; it should 


‘A propensity to act 
as if Australia is more 
important than she is.”’ 


have been forthcoming without such 
pressure. With the question of 
Vietnamese refugees, there is an 
unusual opportunity for Australia to 
enhance her reputation in a lot of 
countries of significance to her. The 
Government has not paid sufficient 
attention to this aspect. 

So much for the shortcomings 


which can be _ identified in the 
substance of the Fraser Governments’ 
foreign policy. There are _ also 


criticisms to be made of style in the 
conduct of policy. These governments 
often display in the conduct of foreign 
policy a propensity to act as if 
Australia is more important than she 
is. There is historical precedent for 
this, the most obvious being Evatt’s 
handling of Australia’s foreign 
relations after World War II. This, at 
the time, caused resentment in Britain 
and the US, as well as some grudging 
admiration. 

This way of behaving overseas had 
more going for it then than it has now. 
In Evatt’s day, Australia was a more 
significant member of the _inter- 
national community than she is at 
present because she had been one of 
the victors in World War II and 
because the world community was 
much smaller (52 independent 
countries compared with about 150 at 
present). Moreover, experience during 
the war had shown Australia had to be 
active and assertive in her foreign 
policy if she was going to have an 
adequate voice in the face of the 
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awesome power of the US supported 
by that of Britain. Australia was also 
coming of age internationally, and 
thrustfulness on the part of a 
youngster is understood, if not always 
appreciated. 

These circumstances have changed. 
Australia is older, more experienced in 
diplomacy and is accepted elsewhere 
as close to a middle-power. The change 
calls for less thrust by Australia and 
better manners in the thrusting. It is 
striking how differently countries 
of comparable status to Australia 
conduct their foreign relations. 
Rarely, if at all, do countries such as 
Canada, Sweden and Brazil go on 
abroad as if they were “big items”; 
under the Fraser Governments: 
Australia has done so. 

The essence of good diplomacy by a 
responsible country is acti@én com- 
parable to power — unless fundamen- 
tal principles of international law and 
order are involved — combined with 
quietness and moderation, as well as a 
capacity to recognise that other 
countries have national interests 
which may be just as legitimate as 
your own and, hence, compromises 
must be sought in good faith. A 
country wins no credit for acting 
otherwise and _ particularly for 
claiming a role to which her stature 
does not entitle her. 

In fact, Australia is not a very 
important country to anyone except 
her neighbors in the South Pacific; 
most certainly she no longer has the 
importance for the US which she 
enjoyed from 1941 to the time of 
disengagement from the Vietnam War. 
Yet Australian Ministers of the 
present government often behave as if 
Australia is a power of moment 
virtually everywhere. Such behaviour 
does not enhance the national 
reputation and, to a country with the 
limited power of Australia, the 
national reputation is crucial. 

There is, additionally, a marked 
inclination on the part of the Fraser 
Governments to prefer, in their 
approach to international relations, 
confrontation to diplomacy. This, too, 
was evident in the time of Evatt (is 
pugnaciousness a national trait?). For 
the reasons already offered, it was 
more acceptable to others then than it 
is now. 

Paul Hasluck summed up well this 
inclination, as well as that of 
posturing overseas, Many years ago 
when he wrote of his experiences with 
Evatt. Referring to “some rather 
unfortunate tendencies in the conduct 
of Australia’s external affairs — habits 
that are far from ‘dove-like’,” Hasluck 
said: “Australian foreign policy in the 
past three or four years has suffered 
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from a passion for doing something on 
every occasion without enough 
thoughtful concern over doing what is 
best and doing it at the right time. 
There has also been a larrikin strain in 
Australian foreign policy — a 
disposition to throw stones at the 
street lights just because they are 
bright. It is not a habit that helps the 
general illumination. We have also 
stamped the foot and thumped the 
table a_ little too often. Table 
thumping is something like an 
exclamation in a piece of prose. Its 
force depends entirely on the meaning 
of the words that go with it ... We 
are not as considerate of other people’s 
honor as we are of our own and are 
rather careless of other  people’s 
corns.” 

Hasluck continued that Australia’s 
contribution to world affairs should be 
one of ‘clear, objective, honest 
thinking, of the firm, logical and 
unprovocative delivery of our views 
and of unswerving goodwill in the 
steady pursuit of international 
co-operation. We rely on our influence 
and not on warnings or _ table 
thumpings, or haggling for place or 
petty benefits . . . the influence rests 
entirely upon the respect in which it is 
held ... to be influential in the world 
Australia has to walk with modesty 
as well as courage, in wisdom and good 
faith ...”* These remarks are as true 
today as they were when written in 
1948. 

Instead of following this’ sage 
advice, Australia has over the past 
four years confronted the USSR, 
the EEC, the ASEAN countries and, 
from time to time over a_ breadth 
of bilateral issues, the US. While 
confrontation is a permissible in- 
strument of international relations, 
it should be a weapon used rarely and 
normally only in the last resort. It also 
has to be remembered that the smaller 
the user and the larger the target, the 
less likely a productive outcome. In 
the case of the extremely important 
relationship with the US, the outcome 
of Australia’s faulty tactics in one 
bilateral issue after another has not 
been good for Australia. 

To quote only one example, the 
Dillingham case, the Government has 
got Australia into a position where she 
can only lose. The case concerns the 
revocation of the licence given to the 
Dillingham Corporation to mine the 
beach sands of Fraser Island in 
Queensland. There is no question that 
the Government had the right to 
revoke the licence; the quarrel is over 
the amount of compensation. Aust- 
ralia offered $4 million in compen- 


*Workshop of Security, by Paul Hasluck. F. W. Cheshire, 
Melbourne. Pages 178 and 180. 
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sation without admission of legal 
hability. The Dillingham Corporation 
regarded this sum as_ inadequate, 
claiming $24 million. The Govern- 
ment’s rejoinder was: “Take it or leave 
it” — as crude as that. 

After a publicity campaign served 
no purpose (except to annoy the Prime 
Minister, who felt that the Dillingham 
Corporation had no right to use such a 
means to protect the rights of its 
shareholders), the Dillingham Cor- 
poration enlisted the aid of the US 
Government, as it was entitled to do. 
The US Government was reluctant to 
take up the cudgels with a firm friend 
such as Australia, but it had no 
option. It proposed arbitration, a 
normal recourse in a legal dispute 
between civilised states, even going so 
far as to imply that the arbitration 
could be between the Dillingham 
Corporation and the Australian 


Too many Ministers 
have the habit of 
doing their own thing.” 


Government and it was up to them to 
select the arbitrator. 

The Australian Government drag- 
ged its feet but the US Government 
waited patiently. Eventually, Aust- 
ralia bluntly rejected the proposal of 
arbitration. The US Government then 
announced its intention of espousing 
the Dillingham Corporation’s claim 
itself and suggested government-to- 


government arbitration or,  alter- 
natively, reference to the _ Inter- 
national Court of Justice (ICJ). To 
the genuine surprise of the US, 
Australia opted for the ICJ. 

For her development, Australia 
needs large dollops of foreign 


investment; the Government courts 
them. How would an ICJ judgment for 
Australia, based largely on the votes of 
judges from Third World countries 
and against the votes of judges from 
the countries upon which Australia 
relies for foreign investment, affect the 
Australian investment climate? The 
effect could only be adverse. In 
particular, what would register with 
the American investor, the major 
supplier to Australia, would be not the 
judgment of the ICJ but the fact that 
his government, one not especially 
svmpathetic to big business, adjudged 
Australia to be a country guilty of 
expropriation of American assets 
without adequate compensation. This 
would be damning for Australia. 

The Dillingham affair is not yet 
concluded. It is to be hoped that 
before it is the Fraser Government will 


realise the folly of the course upon 
which it has embarked. A great lawyer 
and politician like Menzies would have 
realised it long ago. 

There are still other mistakes of 
style in the Fraser Governments’ 
conduct of foreign policy. Two of these 
are outstanding. The first is that too 
much of the national diplomacy is 
carried on by the Prime Minister 
personally, notably by messages to 
foreign counterparts. Personal politi- 
cal communications have a place in 
diplomacy but the value of them lies 
in their occasional and exceptional 
use; they should be a supplement 
to, but not a substitute for, the 
traditional methods of working mainly 
through embassies and, from time to 
time, top-level visits. 

The other outstanding error of 
style is insufficient co-ordination of 
policy. Too many Ministers have the 
habit of doing their own thing in their 
own particular field of foreign 
relations. 

This is why in nearly all Western 
countries other than Australia and in 
most countries in the world, the 
Foreign Ministry is a major organ of 
State. This is why in the US, for 
example, the Foreign Ministry is 
called the Department of State. Such 
a guiding principle for the conduct of 
foreign relations never has’ been 
observed fully in Australia; it is fair to 
say that it has rarely been observed 
less than under the Fraser Govern- 
ments. 

The simple solution is to afford the 
Minister and the Department of 
Foreign Affairs more authority. Few 
Australians realise that the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs is now 
out-ranked by at least six other 
departments. In major areas of foreign 
policy it is, therefore, a junior partner. 
Small wonder that the morale of its 
officers is at a record low ebb. 

This, then, is the balance sheet of 
Australia’s foreign policy under the 
Fraser Governments. It is an amalgam 
of good, bad and indifferent. This 
is not unusual or surprising, for 
Australia or for any other country. 
Like policy of any kind, there is always 
room for improvement. The first need 
is to recognise, the second is to act. 
Unfortunately, an election year is the 
time when governments are loath to 
do either. 

At least it can be said that in 
pronouncements and actions, the 
foreign policy of the Liberal and 
Country Parties has to a large extent 
broken with the policy of the long 
period, 1949 to 1972, when they held 
office previously. If nothing else, their 
brief period in opposition has had this 
beneficial result. 
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Prime Ministers 
I have known 


In this, the first part of a series, ALAN REID, doyen of Australian 


political correspondents, 


relates 


some _ fascinating random 


reminiscences of Australia’s Prime Ministers from Lyons to 
Forde. The series will be continued next week. 


Joseph Aloysius (Joe) Lyons 
January 6, 1932, to April 7, 
1939 


IN MARCH, 1929, very junior and raw 
politically, I was standing near the 
cabinet room in Parliament House, 
Canberra, with a senior member of the 
Federal Parliamentary Press Gallery. 
It was a less regimented Parliament 
House in 1939, and a smaller, somehow 
more intimate Parliament, with 75 in 
the House of Representatives com- 
pared with 124 now, and a Senate of 36 
against today’s 64. 

Prime Minister Joe Lyons emerged 
from the cabinet room. He walked 
slowly. He looked tired and ill. There 
were tears trickling down his face. 

Obviously startled, as I was, my 
colleague asked, “What’s wrong, Joe?” 

Lyons nodded in the direction of 


the cabinet room. “We’ve just put the 


final nail in the coffin of National 
Insurance.” He sighed. “It had to be,” 
he said. “But it wasn’t easy.” 

I think this was the first time that 
I realised Prime Ministers are only 
human, not Olympian, detached 
figures, and that they are wounded 
with the same weapons and subject to 
the same emotions as their less exalted 
fellow men. 

It was not to be easy for Lyons, 
who had become Prime Minister in 
1932 at the age of 53. The UAP- 
Country Party coalition govern- 
ment of the day justified defer- 
ring implementation of the National 
Insurance Act (it was never imple- 
mented) on the ground of “increasing 
liabilities because of defence” (World 
War II was only months away). But 
Robert Gordon Menzies, younger, 


superficially more glamorous and 
articulate than the pedestrian, homely 
Lyons, and then deputy leader of the 
UAP, resigned from Lyons’ cabinet on 
the basis that the deferment was a 
repudiation of an unequivocal election 
pledge. 

Menzies thus precipitated political 
turmoil which lasted until the ALP, 
led by John Curtin, rose to Federal 
power in 1941. A month after the 
Menzies’ resignation, Lyons died of a 
coronary attack, leaving a widow and 
11 children. 

Joe Lyons, the first serving Prime 
Minister with whom I had contact, 
was to me a surprise. When I went to 
Canberra in 1937 I was prepared to 
accept as deserved the epithets of 
“scab” and “rat” levelled by ALP 
supporters at Lyons for quitting the 
ALP and the Scullin ALP government, 
in which he had been Postmaster- 


Alan Reid: reflecting on more than 40 
years covering Federal Parliament. 
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General, and for then leading an 
anti-ALP coalition to victory over his 
former colleagues at the 1931 
elections. 

Though he looked as gentle as a 
koala, and often was depicted as one 
by the caricaturists, I expected a 
tough, driving personality. He was a 
man who had bested such ALP colossi 
as E. G. Theodore, that giant of 
intellect, and Jack Lang, that 
towering figure of the NSW ALP. 
I anticipated that Lyons, a former 
schoolteacher, would be didactic, 
rather overbearing and, above all, very 
sure of himself and what he was doing. 

Instead I found a man with whose 
policies of gradualism you _ could 
disagree but whose sincerity was 
obvious; a kindly, compassionate man, 
and a peacemaker who presided from 
1932 to 1939 over an unruly team with, 
in the later stages, eight former 
members of his ministry sitting like 
vultures on the back benches. 

Lyons undoubtedly was a major 
factor in maintaining his government’s 
longevity and cohesion, which lasted 
until the Menzies’ resignation of 1939. 

I did not get the same opportunities 
to talk to Lyons as I did to later Prime 
Ministers. But listening to _ him, 
usually as the junior member of a 
group of newspapermen, I got the 
impression of a man who felt deeply 
about the hardships and suffering of 
ordinary Australians in the Depres- 
sion and immediate post-Depression 
eras. 

He was a solid but uninspired 
speaker. He was pedestrian in his 
thinking and not an ideas man. But as 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce, himself a 
former Prime Minister, is reported to 
have said: “It is not a Prime Minister’s 
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“The world is moving so fast 
these days that the man who says it 
can't be done is generally 
interrupted by someone doing it.” 


Elbert Hubbard c.1890. 


Had Elbert Hubbard been with 1952. The first data processing punch card 
us today, evenhe wouldhave been eel ry oie av 
amazed by the rapid progress of system that was the forerunner of the computer. 
technology. | ; . ———— 

At IBM we've always been 
excited by technological break- 
throughs - but what has captured 
Our imagination even more, is 
discovering how this new 
technology can be used to benefit 
Australians and make Australia 
more competitive in the world. 

Now, after almost 50 years, 
were proud that our technological 
achievements are helping 
Australians and Australian business 
in almost every sphere of life. 


1932. The Sydney Harbour Bridge is 
completed - and International Business 
Machines Limited is formed in Australia. 
The total staff was 10 and time recorders 
were the main product. 


1964. IBM's first family of 
compatible computers is 
announced - System 360. 
The largest processor 
could perform up to 2.5 J 
million additions per 44 
second. These were { 
the first computers ¢ 
to use “chips” - tiny @ 
circuits on half-inch 
ceramic modules. & 
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A “chip” held between two fingers shows 
just how small it really is. 

The chip introduced computers to 
micro-miniaturization. Today, a silicon 
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chip bigs! a calculating capability il Education. For more than 10 years now, thousands 
to that of a room-size computer o of children, eager to learn about one of the 20th 
only 25 years ago. Century's most fascinating tools - the computer - 


have gone to regular classes at an Education 
Department's “Computing Centre” in Adelaide. 
The vital lesson: how computers and the future go 
together. 


Air transport. Which hotels have rooms available at Melbourne Cup time? 
How do you calculate the amount of cargo a particular flight 

can carry? Ansett Airline’s computer system rapidly provides 

answers to these and a host of other questions - as well as handling 

up to 70 reservation enquiries nationwide a second. 
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® Banking. Customers 
expect fast service 
and efficiency. In 
many of Australia's 
major banks, a 
nationwide IBM 
computer network 
quickly provides 
information when 
needed - an account 
| balance, the status of 
a personal loan, or 
verification of a 
payment. 
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Crime detection. An IBM 370 computer is making it 
harder for crime to pay in Western Australia - by 
handling over 20,000 enquiries a week. If a police 
officer wants to check, for instance, on a suspected 
stolen car he radios HQ where the query enters the 
computers. The required information is available 
within just seconds. 


‘Medical care. At the Adelaide 
Children’s Hospital, |BM 
» Office products such as 

" copiers, help staff save 
_ valuable time. Doctors use 
~ | IBM dictation equipment to 
record patients’ histories, 
while a Memory 
. Typewriter 
records dietary 
and medication 
~ requirements. 


Steel production. BHP’s 
largest steel production 
centre at Port Kembla, 
NSW, uses IBM 
computers to not only 
plan steel production 
and increase 
throughput, but also 

& improve the quality and 
delivery time of steel i - 
products. . = ssa 
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Today, when Australians drive, bank or fly, IBM technology 
helps them do it. | 

Our wide range of advanced equipment Is used in retailing, 
broadcasting, manufacturing, real estate, crime detection and 
scientific research...to name just a few areas. 

If you would like to discover more on how advanced IBM 
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Technology for a Better Life. !-------2"--_ 


DDB 4367.001 


technology is making life better in Australia - and how we expect = [_7o: The Corporate Communications Dept., i 
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job to have all the brainwaves: it is his 
job to pick everyone’s brains, to have 
the judgment to know what ideas are 
good, and the ability to put them 
over.” Unfortunately for Lyons, few in 
his cabinet had ideas and the ideas of 
the few who did have them did not 
conform with Lyons’ unmistakably 
humane outlook. 

Lyons’ wife, Dame Enid Lyons, 
must have been a tower of strength. 
He would quote her often in 
conversation, which I found rather 
surprising (I must have been what 
would be described nowadays as a 
male chauvinist pig). However, I began 
to understand why he respected Dame 
Enid’s opinion when, some years later, 
she entered Federal Parliament as the 
first female member of the House of 
Representatives and I got to know her 
better. I found her a strong character 
with a keen political mind, a shrewd 
assessor of persons and their motives. 
She was far shrewder in this respect 
than her husband who, in my 
judgment, tended to be too trusting 
with colleagues, especially during the 
periods when the knives were out and 
his unguarded back was the target. 

In retrospect, Lyons was far from a 
failure as Prime Minister. He might 
not have set the Molonglo on fire but 
he contributed to its onward flow. In 
1932 Australia was in the depths of 
depression. When he died in 1939 it 
was emerging slowly but steadily from 
that depression. If he had faults they 
were the faults common to the leaders 
of that age, with the possible ex- 
ception of President Roosevelt — a 
lack of boldness in dealing with the 
economic problems of the times and a 
timidity which, in Lyons’ case, may 
have been the product in part of the 
motley team he led and in part the 
numbed conservatism brought on by 
the traumatic shock of depression on 
an unprecedented scale. 


Joe Lyons: a kindly, compassionate man 
who tended to be a little too trusting. 


Sir Earle Christmas Grafton 
(Doc) Page 
April 7 to April 26, 1939 


A DOCTOR, Page was as adept with a 
political stiletto as he was with a 
surgeon’s scalpel. He had a genuine 
love for the Australian countryside, 
especially the rich Clarence River area 
which was his home territory. He gave 
almost fanatical loyalty to the 
Country Party, for which he had done 
much in its creation as a separate 
Australian political grouping. It could 
be said that he placed the Country 
Party first, second and third, and if 
there were any prizemoney going 
further down the line he would have 
battled to see that the CP got that, 
too. 

Page also had a real regard for 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce, the spats- 
wearing, English-accented Melburnian 
who had been PM from 1923 to 1929 
and who made history by becoming 
the first Australian Prime Minister to 
lose his seat at general elections. Page 
had served in_ Bruce’s_ cabinet, 
establishing CP dominance _ in 
economic affairs while earning the 
soubriquet of “The Tragic Treasurer.” 
When Lyons died, Page wanted Bruce 
to make a Prime Ministerial comeback 
and strove, unsuccessfully, to bring 
that about. Cynics claimed that much 
of Page’s affection for Bruce stemmed 
from Bruce’s willingness as PM to let 
Page have his CP head as Treasurer. 

A real character in the Dickensian 


sense, Page could speak with 
magnificent lucidity. But when he 
chose to be obscure, as he did often, he 
punctuated his words with endless 
“You see, you sees” and ‘“Tee-hee, 
tee-hees” which left his listener baffled 
and with the impression that he or she 
was dealing with an_ inarticulate 
eccentric or one of the zanier of the 
Marx Brothers. He was also prone to 
dispense unconventional but common- 
sense medical advice. 

I still remember and _ follow 
implicitly one piece of medical advice 
he gave me. The lft from the 
basement in Parliament House was a 
bit slow in coming down so I moved to 
the stairs to climb to the Press 
Gallery. Page was standing waiting for 
the lift. 

“What you doing, Alan, what you 
doing?” he asked in his staccato 
fashion. 

“’m about to walk up the stairs, 
Doc,” I said. 

Page asked me how old I was. I was 
then over 40. 

“After 40, never pass a lift or a 
lavatory,” he advised me solemnly. 

Page always played to win. I used 
to watch him at tennis, which he 
played until he was well over 70. An 
opponent’s ball which went within 
three inches of the line, either side, 
was always “out.” A similar Page hit 
was always “in.” He was a guileful 
player who relied on shrewd _ place- 
ments rather than dramatic stroking. 
He won more games than his tennis 
prowess justified. 


Doc Page: a real character but also a good hater, particularly of Menzies. 
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Page was almost always super- 
ficially good-humored. But he was a 
good hater and a very competent 
operator with the political dagger. 
As virtually a political novice, he 
had been a major instrument in the 
liquidation of Billy Hughes as PM and 
the replacing of Hughes with Bruce in 
1923. He hated Menzies and he did not 
want Menzies to succeed Lyons as 
PM. So he used his appointment as 
Prime Minister during the interim 
period after Lyons’ death to try to 
prevent Menzies becoming the new 
UAP leader. When he failed in that 
objective, he sought to ensure that 
Menzies’ period as Prime Minister 
would be brief. 

I was in the Press Gallery when 
Page made his blistering attack on the 
capacity for leadership of Menzies, the 
newly elected UAP leader and hence 
Page’s nominated successor as PM. It 
was an attack which, unexpectedly as 
far as Page was concerned, splintered 
the CP. It caused the as yet obscure 
Queensland CP MHR, Artie Fadden, 
to lead out of the CP his three 
followers, Bernie Corser, Tom Collins 
and Oliver Badman, and it contributed 
to Page’s own loss of CP leadership 
some five months later. 

But with that speech Page possibly 
changed the course of Australian 
history. He did not succeed in 
preventing Menzies from becoming 
Prime Minister. But he created a 
situation which made it almost 
impossible for Menzies to establish an 
enduring Menzies-led coalition go- 
vernment. For that, Menzies had to 
wait until 1949. 


Robert Gordon Menzies 
April 26, 1939, to August 29, 
1941 


THE MENZIES of 1939-41 was a 
different Menzies from the man of 
later years. In fact, as I watched 
Menzies over nearly 30 years I 
sometimes wondered whether four 
different people shared the name. And 
from information which came to me 
after Menzies’ retirement from politics 
in 1966 there may even have been a 
fifth. 

There was the arrogant Menzies 
of 1939-41, physically imposing, 
superficially impressive, a_ brilliant 
speechmaker, inconspicuous at man 
management, impatient not only with 
fools but also with those he considered 
fools (which was almost everyone), an 
Anglophile who told a Press gathering, 
“My ambition is to retire to a 
book-lined cottage in Kent,” and who 
ran his party on the basis of faction 
and in the belief that a well-tailored 


oration was a substitute for action 
rather than a verbal acknowledgment 
of the need for action. 

There was the frustrated, restive, 
constantly conniving Menzies of the 
1941-43 period who despaired of his 
political future and considered pulling 
out of politics to accept the post of 
Australian Minister to Washington, 
the post vacated by Richard Casey 
when Casey accepted a _ wartime 
British appointment in the Middle 
East from Churchill. As it happened, 
Curtin knocked back Menzies’ request 
for the appointment, a knockback 
which subsequent ALP leaders had 
cause to regret once Menzies started, 
in 1949, to notch up his long list of 
successes at general elections. 


Menzies was, from the 
day of Page’s attack 
...a@ marked man. 


There was the Menzies of reviving 
confidence of the 1943-49 period, a 
period towards the end of which he 
became the major of the individuals 
who combined to create the Liberal 
Party, built on the skeletons of the by 
then fleshless UAP = and_ other 
anti-ALP groups. 

Then there was the Menzies of 
1949-66, different, more mature, 
shrewder. 

When the present Prime Minister, 
Malcolm Fraser, said “Life wasn’t 
meant to be easy,” he could have been 
describing the lot of Menzies between 
1939 and 1941. 

After World War II began, Menzies 
and his government received consis- 
tent support from John Curtin and 
the ALP in the furtherance of policies 
and programs associated with the war. 
But, especially after the 1940 general 
elections, which left the Menzies’ 
administration dependent for a 
majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives on the votes of two Victorian 
independents, Alex Wilson and Arthur 
Coles, Curtin privately viewed the 
Parliament as unworkable. He refused 
to consider joiming a_ national 
government on the grounds that the 
only thing worse than having two 
walring parties running the war effort 
would be to have three warring parties 
running it. 

Menzies was, from the day of 
Page’s attack upon his capacity for 
leadership, a marked man — not by 
Curtin (who, with memories of what 
had happened in 1929-1931 to the 
Scullin ALP administration at the 
hands of the anti-ALP majority in the 
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Senate, had a real horror of the ALP 
being forced to take over as a minority 
government) but by members of 
Menzies’ own forces. 

Menzies had some loyal followers, 
notable among whom was _ the 
formidable Eric Harrison, from NSW. 
But Menzies’ enemies on his own side 
of politics were legion, feelings and 
suspicions ran deep, and the smallest 
incident sent shock waves through 
the government’s ranks. Menzies’ op- 
ponents showed their opposition 
publicly. Billy Hughes was such an 
Opponent. 

On one occasion I was with a group 
of newspapermen waiting outside 
Menzies’ office in Parliament House. 
Billy Hughes approached. For some 
reason, he nearly always picked on me 
as the fall guy. 

“What are you doing, brother?” he 
asked. | 

“We're waiting to see the leader,” I 
sald. 

Hughes smelled opportunity and 
pounced. While he was genuinely deaf, 
at times he used his deafness to 
heighten dramatic effect. Cupping his 
hand behind his ear, he said: “Ah, 
what’s that, brother, what’s that?” 

In a near shout, I repeated: “We’re 
waiting to see the leader, Mr Hughes.” 

Again the cupped hand _ went 
behind the ear. “Ah, what’s that, 
brother, what’s that?” 

In a bellow that could be heard 100 
yards away, I said: “We’re waiting to 
see the leader, Mr Hughes.” 

By this time the attention of 
everyone in the government lobby as 
far down as King’s Hall had been 
attracted to Hughes, which was 
exactly what he had been playing for. 


Menzies “couldn’t lead 
a flock of homing 
pigeons,”’ Hughes said. 


What followed was bri!liant if cruel 
theatre. Drawing: himself up to his full 
diminutive height, Hughes stabbed a 
finger in the direction of Menzies’ 
office. “Him,” he _ said, derisively. 
“Him. Couldn’t lead a flock of homing 
pigeons.” Then he stamped off. 

When Menzies fell and _ was 
replaced briefly in the Prime 
Ministership by Artie Fadden, I 
happened to be standing at the foot of 
the stairs leading to the Press Gallery. 
Menzies came out of his office and 
walked, slowly and alone, along the 
government lobby towards King’s 
Hall. The lights were out and I 
watched Menzies vanish into the 
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darkness. In an article I wrote: “And so 
Menzies disappeared into the shadows 
for all time. For there is no way back 
in Australian politics.” 

Historically, I had some justi- 
fication for that assertion. No 
previously deposed Australian PM had 
ever made a comeback. 

But Menzies did. And about once a 
year, from 1949 to 1966 while he was 
establishing his record as Australia’s 
longest serving PM, Menzies would 
gently but with relish remind me of 
what I had said in that 1941 article. 


In two years, the arrogant Menzies 
was reduced to political despair. 


Arthur William (Artie) Fadden 
August 29 to October 7, 1941 


IF EVER a man achieved the 
demanding eminence of the Prime 
Ministership through a= series of 
seemingly unrelated, almost acciden- 
tal, events, that man was the chunky, 
square-built, 46-year-old Queens- 
lander, Artie Fadden, prankster, superb 
mimic of Doc Page, tireless raconteur, 
and extrovert. 

Fadden was neither an academic 
nor an intellectual. A close associate 
claimed he did his thinking with the 
seat of his pants rather than with his 
brain. If so, the vibrations he received 
through the seat of his pants not only 
conveyed a lot of plain, earthy 
commonsense but also enabled him to 
stay around the top of the Australian 
political pile until he retired in 1958 as 
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Sir Arthur Fadden, his political 
passing regretted by political friend 
and foe alike. 

Accidental event one of the stormy 
1940-41 period was Doc Page, trying to 
regain CP leadership, tying in a ballot 
for that post with the dark, saturnine 
John McEwen. The previous post- 
Page compromise CP leader, the fiery, 
irascible Archie Galbraith Cameron, 
had stalked angrily out of the CP 
party room in the wake of the 1940 
general elections and had strode along 
the government lobby in a huff to join 
the UAP. Because they could not 
break the Page-McEwen deadlock, the 
CP appointed Fadden acting leader on 
a temporary basis. In fact Fadden 
continued to lead the CP until he 


retired. 
Accidental event two was the 
Sydney Morning Herald, whose 


management had a_ never-really- 
explained grievance against Menzies, 
sending to Canberra as_ political 
correspondent the late Ross Gollan. 
Gollan’s directive was to bring down 
Menzies as PM. Apparently, no one 
was nominated to Gollan by the SMH 
management as the person they most 
wanted to succeed Menzies. It was 
purely an anti-Menzies putsch. 

Gollan, a very capable man, fixed 
on Fadden, a_ political nobody, 
relatively speaking, as the man to 
be Australia’s 15th PM. The SMH 
management accepted the Gollan 
choice. As the SMH exerted a lot of 
political clout in those days, Fadden 
got very effective backing on_ his 
upward climb. 

Accidental event three was that 
when Menzies resigned as PM he did 
not resign as UAP leader. Consequent- 
ly, when the joint UAP-CP meeting 
was held to select Menzies’ successor, 
the UAP was split. The CP was the 
only coherent and, as it turned out, 
the dominant group at that meeting. 
The CP wanted the Prime Minister- 
ship and it got it. Its “temporary” 
leader, Fadden, became PM, having 
risen from back-bencher in only 18 
months. 

But apart from other disintegrating 
forces, there was a little man sitting in 
Menzies’ office (Menzies was in the 
Fadden cabinet as Minister for 
Defence Co-ordination) who was to 
deliver the coup de grace to the last of 
the enfeebled UAP-CP combinations 
which had governed Australia since 
1932. 

Short, thin and a man who stayed 
unobtrusively in the background, Joe 
Winkler, a journalist and one-time 
Lang henchman, had been a Press 
secretary and kind of Man Friday to 
Menzies while Menzies was PM. In 
spite of his ALP training in the tough 
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Lang camp, Winkler had developed an 
almost obsessional admiration for 
Menzies, who had the gift, whatever 
his shortcomings, of inspiring loyalty 
from the personal staff. 

Menzies’ office was down _ the 
government lobby from the Prime 
Minister’s suite from which Menzies, 
unjustifiably:' in Winkler’s eyes, had 
been ejected. Winkler blamed Page 
and Hughes, rather than Fadden, for 
that ejection. I still believe that, 
without Menzies’ knowledge or 
approval, Winkler decided to give 
Menzies’ opponents, especially Billy 
Hughes, a taste of the type of bitter 
political medicine they had jointly, in 
Winkler’s judgment, forced down 
Menzies’ reluctant throat. 

Winkler had béen a witness to a 
transaction in which Hughes as 
Attorney-General had secretly paid 
money from a government slush fund 
to Charley Nelson, the president of 
the Miners’ Federation, in the hope of 
getting industrial peace on_ the 
strike-prone coalfields. These strikes 
were, in the government’s_ eyes, 
impeding the war effort. Winkler sat 
down and typed out an account of the 
Hughes-Nelson transaction. He han- 
ded a carbon copy to Don Rodgers, 
John Curtin’s Press secretary, with 
the request that it be handed to 
Curtin. 

Years later, I asked Winkler to 
whom he had given the original. 

“T didn’t give it to anyone,” 
Winkler said. 

“TI knew Curtin was reluctant to 
move at that stage against the 
UAP-CP coalition. Curtin did not 
want to sit in the Prime Minister’s 
seat and head an ALP government 
while the ALP lacked a majority in 
the House of Representatives. 

“IT also knew that Evatt (Dr 
Herbert Vere Evatt had resigned from 
the High Court and won the seat of 
Barton at the 1940 elections) and 
Beasley (J. A. Beasley was the leader 
of the Lang Labor group which had 
crossed the floor in 1931 to bring about 
the defeat of the Scullin ALP 
government and which had_ since 
rejoined the ALP) wanted to knock 
over the UAP-CP_ government, 
believing that the ALP would run a 
better war effort. 

“T worked out that if I gave Curtin 
the original he might believe that he 
had the only account in existence and 
would do nothing about it. But I 
figured that if I gave Curtin a carbon 
he would suspect that I had given the 
original to either Evatt or Beasley. 

“He knew that they’d raise it in the 
Parliament if he didn’t.” 

I do not know whether it was 
Winkler’s provision of a carbon copy 
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to Curtin which did the trick (Rodgers 
did tell me later that he and Curtin 
speculated on who was holding the 
original) but Curtin moved in the 
Parliament on the Winkler infor- 
mation. 

According to the version Winkler 
gave me years later, Winkler was 
counting on Curtin’s reluctance to 
assume the burden of an ALP 
minority government and hoping that 
Menzies would be recalled to the 
Prime Ministership as the _ only 
UAP-CP personality capable of 
dealing with the crisis caused by the 
Winkler revelations. Winkler’s stra- 
tegy did not work out. 

The Winkler revelations and the 
evidence given at the _ Royal 
Commission which followed undoubt- 
edly influenced the two Victorian 
independents, Wilson and Coles, to 
shift their support from the Fadden 
government to the ALP. Within days, 
Wilson and Coles got the opportunity 
to show publicly their new allegiance 
and their effectiveness as the balance 
of power in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Fadden introduced his 
government’s Budget. Dramatically, 
Wilson and Coles crossed to vote with 
the ALP and bring about the fall of 
the Fadden government on the floor of 
the House of Representatives cham- 
ber, a happening not repeated in the 
past 38 years. 

With Wilson and Coles pledging 
him and the ALP their support, Curtin 
took over as PM, leading a minority 
ALP government and giving the ALP 
control of the Treasury benches; a 
control which continued until the 
Chifley ALP government was voted 
out at the 1949 general elections. 

Fadden got virtually no time to 
make an impact as PM. As Chifley 
used to jest: “Fadden reigned only for 
40 days and 40 nights.” (Actually it was 
42 days.) It was as Treasurer in the 
post-1949 period that Fadden was to 
make his mark. 

And it was when he was Treasurer in 
a later Menzies government that 
Fadden provided one of the most 
piquant illustrations of his essential 
Australianism, his disregard for 
protocol, his impishness and_ his 
gregarious nature, a combination of 
attitudes and characteristics which 
made him one of the best-loved and 
least-inhibited personalities to sit in 
the Federal Parliament while I have 
been reporting its proceedings. 

I had been asked to go to the old 
Hotel Canberra, the lounge of which 
was once the recognised meeting place 
for politicians, bureaucrats and 
Pressmen, to meet a group of British 
MPs and officials. It was the day on 
which Fadden was to bring down in 


the House of Representatives one of 
the Budgets for which he _ was 
responsible during the second Menzies’ 
government. 

I was at a table in the lounge, 
chatting with the British, when 
Fadden entered. He obviously had had 
a hard day preparing for the Budget 
that night and he hated drinking 
alone. His eye alighted on me and he 
came to the table and was introduced, 
or probably more accurately intro- 
duced himself, to everyone. Drinks 
were ordered. 

Fadden was carrying a_ briefcase 
stuffed with documents. He passed it 
across to me. “Look after this, Alan, 
and for God’s sake don’t let me forget 
it — it’s important,” he said. 

Somebody, probably impressed, 
asked him: “How important?” 

Fadden knew, as I knew, the 
supersensitivity of Britons where 
premature references to or disclosure 
of Budget details is concerned. Fadden 
winked at me. “I’m giving my Budget 
speech tonight — it’s the Budget 
papers,” he said mischievously 

Whatever was in the briefcase, I 
knew it was not Budget papers. For all 
his seeming casualness, Fadden was 
very punctilious on official matters. 
But I did not want the startled British 
taking Fadden seriously. “A great 
legpuller, our Treasurer,” I said, 
hastily. The British relaxed. 

There was a sequel. Fadden found 
the company congenial. Time marched 
on. Drinks kept arriving. Fadden 
ignored my repeated suggestions that 
he should have a spell to prepare 
himself for his Budget speech. As the 
clock moved on, I became worried 
about Fadden’s ability to make any 
kind of a speech. 

I got the hotel manager to phone 
Menzies and inform him of _ the 
situation. Menzies sent across a rescue 
crew who did a magnificent rehabilita- 
tion job with the assistance of cold 
showers and strong, black coffee. 

If Fadden that night slurred an 
occasional word, it went virtually 
unnoticed. What did attract some 
attention was that when Fadden went 
to lean his elbow on the despatch box 
which stands on the centre table in the 
House of Representatives, his aim was 
out at times by up to six inches. 


John Curtin 
October 7, 1941, to July 5, 1945 


BACK in the ’30s, in common with 
most of my Press Gallery colleagues, I 
regarded John Curtin, the chain- 
smoking ex-journalist, reformed hard 
drinker and austere ALP Federal 
Opposition leader, as a very weak 
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John Curtin with US General Douglas 
MacArthur during World War II. 


horse to carry the ALP’s main racing 
colors. 

As he sat in the Opposition Leader’s 
chair across from, in turn, Lyons, 
Menzies and Fadden, John Curtin, 
impassive, nondescript gold spectacles 
on nose, hands clasped in seeming 
submission, thumbs rotating endlessly 
one over the other, seemed colorless 
and unimpressive. 

But between 1935, when Curtin 
succeeded Jimmy Scullin as Federal 
ALP and Federal Opposition leader, 
and 1945, when Curtin died just a 
month before Japan’s surrender, three 
of his main political opponents were 
Robert Menzies, Artie Fadden and 
Percy Spender, the short, aggressively 
cocky Sydney barrister who had 
served in both Menzies’ and Fadden’s 
ministries and with Menzies and 
Fadden on the War Council, a joint 
party body chaired by Curtin after he 
became PM. The three saw Curtin in 
every kind of situation — under 
enormous strain, in Opposition, in 
defeat, on top sometimes, savaged on 
occasions by his own supporters in 
holding to principles and beliefs with 
which these anti-ALP three often 
disagreed. 

The three put on record their 
individual judgments of Curtin as a 
Prime Minister, as a leader of a 
political party, as an Australian and as 
aman. 

Menzies (Hansard, July 5, 1945): 
“(Curtin was) one who sought 
nothing in politics except the good of 
all others, as he understood it; who 
followed his lights with unswerving 
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fidelity; who really believed in justice; 
who saw politics clearly as a conflict of 
ideas and not as a sordid battle of 
personal hostilities and _ ignoble 
ambitions.” 

Fadden (in his memoirs published 
in 1969 under the title They Called Me 
Artie): “The best and fairest I ever 
opposed in politics is easy to nominate 
— John Curtin. I do not care who 
knows it but there was no greater 
figure in Australian public life in my 
lifetime. I admired him both as a man 
and as a statesman. Curtin is entitled 
to be rated as one of the greatest 
Australians ever.” 

Spender (in his memoirs published 
in 1972 under the title Politics and a 
Man): “Curtin (was) a_ great 
Parliamentarian — an even better 
Parliament man than Menzies — he 
was outstanding... As wartime Prime 
Minister he led it (the ALP) not only 
with great distinction but with the 
confidence of the Australian people.” 

These are assessments with which 
most people who knew Curtin would 
find it hard to disagree. 

Curtin was a complex character, 
always’ dignified, emotional and 
sometimes moody — he had a touch of 
the mystic about him — capable of 
exerting great charm, something of a 
loner with relatively few confidantes. 
Ben Chifley and James Scullin, the 
former ALP PM, were two and a third 
was Don Rodgers, who was Curtin’s 
Press secretary but who functioned 
also as Man Friday/loyal henchman 
and, probably with Curtin unaware of 
how often he played this role, as 
Curtin’s unofficial hatchet man. 

Though aloof, Curtin was never- 
theless immensely approachable. 
These were the days before Australian 
PMs travelled under the protection of 
a posse of security guards. There must 
be in the USA literally hundreds of 
wartime GI photographs captioned: 
“Me photographed with the Aust- 
ralian Prime Minister, John Curtin, on 
a street in Australia.” On trains — 
Curtin travelled everywhere by train: 
few planes were available and Curtin 
did not enjoy air travel — Curtin 
would be approached by servicemen, 
sometimes with a grievance, some- 
times even to question the govern- 
ment’s wartime policies. Curtin would 
listen courteously. If he considered a 
grievance had substance, he would tell 
Rodgers to take a note of what was said 
and when he got back to his office 
would have the grievance investigated. 

Curtin had another quality rare in 
politics. Many politicians have 
compassion for man in the mass. 
Fewer have compassion for a man ora 
woman as an _ individual. Curtin 
belonged to this rarer breed. He was a 


very sensitive man who was concerned 
about the impacts of his decisions not 
only on the nation but also on 
individuals — and as wartime PM he 
had to make some_ tremendous 
decisions. 

When Singapore fell and Japan 
moved south towards Australia, 
Curtin decided it was vital that 
Australian troops in the Middle East 
be returned to Australia. I did an 
overnight train trip to Brisbane with 
Curtin at this time. I woke during the 
night and went out into the corridor. 
Curtin was standing there, staring out 
into the passing darkness. It was a cool 
night but beads of sweat dotted his 
face. I asked: “Are you all right, Prime 
Minister?” Curtin told me he had had 
a terrible nightmare — of torpedoed 
ships burning and sinking in the 
blackness of the night and of hundreds 
of men jumping into the sea to their 
deaths. “I’m responsible for every life 
on those ships,” he said. “If anything 
happens like that it will be because of 
my decision.” 

Curtin had a valuable backstop in 
Ben Chifley, his Treasurer. Queens- 
lander Francis Michael Forde, decent, 
amiable, completely loyal to Curtin, 
was Curtin’s official first heutenant as 
Deputy ALP Leader and Minister for 
the Army. But dominating and 
forceful personalities such as Jack 
Beasley and Doc Evatt could go over 
the top of Forde like a train and Forde 
was out of his depth with some of the 


Curtin immediately sent 
Evatt a telegram... 
“a real toebiter.” 


capable machinators then in the ALP 
ministry. Curtin needed a_ tough, 
effective heutenant and Chifley filled 
that role. 

Not that Curtin could not be tough 
with his followers when the occasion 
demanded. At one stage, Evatt made a 
statement which suggested that he 
was prepared to be part of a National 
Government, something which to 
Curtin was unthinkable. Curtin was in 
Adelaide and he was approached for 
comment. “Evatt’s the one who should 
comment,” said Curtin. Curtin was 
told that Evatt was in bed, sick. ‘Those 
seeking clarification of his statement 
had been told that he was far too ill to 
have questions put to him. 

“Is that so?” said Curtin quietly. 
He did not lift his eyes or change his 
expression. He took out a cigarette, 
put it in the holder he used, and lit it. 
“Well, ’'d advise you to contact Dr 
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Evatt in a couple of hours time,” he 
said. “My judgment is that by then Dr 
Evatt will have suffered a miraculous 
recovery.” Then, accompanied by Don 
Rodgers, Curtin disappeared into the 
office he was using. 

Years afterwards, Rodgers told me 
that Curtin immediately sent Evatt a 
telegram which Rodgers described as 
“a real toebiter.” Curtin’s medical 
diagnosis proved correct. Two hours 
later, the miraculous recovery took 
place. Evatt put out a_ statement 
denying indignantly that he was 
flirting in any way with the National 
Government project. 


Francis Michael (Frank) Forde 
July 6 to July 13, 1945 


FRANK FORDE, then 54, held the 
Prime Ministership for eight days 
after John Curtin’s death in 1945. He 
provides a warning and, paradoxically, 
some encouragement for ambitious 
newcomers to the ALP Parliamentary 
Party, the party which ACTU 
president Bob Hawke can expect to 
join after the next Federal elections. 

Seniority counts for a lot among 
ALP Parliamentarians. Forde, a 
decent, likeable man, was acknow- 
ledged by most of his Parliamentary 
contemporaries as not in the same 
street as Curtin intellectually, as a 
speaker, for breadth of vision or for 
leadership qualities. But in 1935 Forde 
had seniority over Curtin. Forde had 
been in the Parliament much longer 
than Curtin and had been a minister 
in the Sculliin ALP government. 
Curtin, relatively speaking, was a 
Parliamentary parvenu and only a 
backbencher during the Scullin period. 

When Forde and Curtin contested 
ALP leadership after Scullin’s 
retirement, Curtin outclassed Forde in 
personal and political qualifications. 
But Curtin won by the narrowest 
possible margin — one vote. Which 
should give Hawke some food for 
thought. 

Forde again contested the leader- 
ship after Curtin’s death, this time 
against Ben Chifley. But Chifley by 
then had seniority as Curtin’s major 
heutenant. Chifley walked in, by 45 
votes to 16. 

Seniority, however, played its part 
in the selection of deputy leader. Doc 
Evatt was on the high seas returning 
belatedly from San Francisco and a 
United Nations’ meeting which Forde 
also had attended. However, Evatt’s 
name went into the ballot. Forde 
received 68 votes, Evatt two. 

Forde was defeated in his 
Queensland seat of Capricornia in 
1946. 
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'THE SHARP KNIFE OF 


Arts writer BRIAN HOAD runs his pen over The Bulletin’s 
view of the performing arts in Australia in the past 100 years. 
And if you think that today’s critics can be a little rough, 

try some of these masterpieces for their sheersavagery. . . 
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Pvconnven CARROZZA, the 
circus rider who was implicated with 
Pietro Cardinali in the murder of 
Captain Fadda, but was acquitted by 
the jury on the grounds that she acted 
under fear of Cardinali (whose 
mistress she was) has re-appeared in 
the Politeama at Rome before the 
most crowded audience which ever 
assembled there. She and Carluccio 
the clown, who had been first selected 
to murder Fadda, were cheered.” 

The trouble was, explained The 
Bulletin, as it launched into its first 
Stage Gossip column in January, 1880, 
theatrical happenings on the home 
front weren’t very interesting. 

“Lulu has at last accomplished his 
flying trick at the London Aquarium, 
and the feat is really remarkable. The 
gymnast les at full length on an 
inclined plane, and is shot clean across 
the building, describing an arc, nearly 
touching the roof, and finally falling 
into a carpeted net spread near the 
stage. Lulu has no wings and the 
means of his flight are, of course, 
mechanical. But the feat of being shot 
over a hundred feet has never been 
tried before and it is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to flying as we are 
likely ever to attain.” 

Compared with which, entertain- 
ments then on offer in Sydney did 
seem rather tame. At the Theatre 
Royal, J. C. Williamson and his wife, 
Maggie Moore, were hamming it up in 
yet another revival of Arrah-na- 
pogue, a_ piece of _ Irish-flavored 
‘“‘bellowdrama’’; at the Victoria 
Theatre was the pantomime, Am- 
phibio — “De Maiden mit Nothings 
on”; at Kelly and Leon’s Opera House 
a burlesque of Offenbach’s Grand 
Duchess was being performed — “a 
piece of absurdly amusing badinage”’; 
at the Queens Theatre the Loftus 
Troupe were presenting a variety show 
— “the female impersonator, Mr Harry 
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Leclair, is very clever’: and, “from 
amidst the rubbish given by jingling 
misses and others under the name of 
music every hour in the afternoon — 
not for the purposes of art but with 
the object of selling pianofortes -- we 
extract one or two items...” 

[It wasn’t good enough. The Bulletin 
duly dedicated itself “to the elevation 
of the public taste to the height at 
which we would like to see it in the 
colony. We are far, very far indeed 
from that at present.” 

To achieve this it would, it said, 
particularly encourage “native tal- 
ent.” But: ‘“‘Where pretence and 
assumption allied to ignorance and 
vulgarity attempt to sway or coerce 
the public taste, and to force on it the 
meritricious for true art, then must 
the sharp knife of pruning criticism be 
whetted for operation.” 

Australian theatre was soon to 
boom; The Bulletin’s critical cutlerv 
was soon being put to good use; but, 
for the moment, it was back to Stage 
Gossip, often hundreds of items a 
week, setting the scene: “Adelina Patti 
is an expert at billiards Herr 
Wagner has just finished his new 
opera Parsifal, the story of which is 
taken from The Decameron of 
Bocaccio The Simonsen Opera 
Company opened at Hobart Town in 
Martha report does not speak 
favorably of the performance. . . 
Burton’s Circus has had a successful 
season at Young Someone is 
writing an Australian pastoral tragedy 
in six acts to be entitled The Wanton 
Lubra or The Adulterated Gin ... A 
beautiful ballet was recently spoiled 
by a flea getting on the back of the 
principal danseuse at the moment she 
was about to be crowned Queen of 
Love and Grace by a symmetrical 
cupid with rosebud wings The 
composer Verdi is considering a 
libretto on the subject of Othello ... 


Sarah Bernhardt got £2000 for 
her 20 nights’ French provincial tour 
... Mr Frank Davis, dramatic critic 
of Adelaide, has recovered ¢85 
damages against Mr J. Holloway for 
assault. Holloway denied that the 
assault was cowardly and_ asserted 
that he had never hired people to 
applaud him...” 

But the more serious. side of 
elevating public taste soon took 
precedence. J. C. Wilhamson and his 
wife had arrived in Australia from the 
US in 1874 with Struck Oil and made a 
cool £22,000 in their first seasons. 
They moved off with it to London and 
made another £30,000. And when they 
returned to Australia in 1879, they 
brought another money-spinner with 
them, the rights to the Savoy Operas 
of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The performances, however, were 
not the best, as noted during a 
performance of HMS Pinafore in 1881: 
“Mr Williamson might with advantage 
weed out Mrs Daniel Lambert and 
one or two vocalists who by reason of 
their extreme scragginess are almost 
invisible when in profile ... and those 
giddy young creatures of 76 and 
upwards whose teeth are gone and 
whose voices are going will not, we 
trust, be taken to Melbourne and 
billed to represent the vocal talent of 
Sydney...” 

If The Bulletin was seldom pleased 
with Mr Williamson’s own. perform- 
ances in these works — “Mr W. can’t 
sing a little bit” — a soft spot was 
always maintained for his wife, Maggie 
Moore — as Ruth in The Pirates of 
Penzance, for instance: “Her ap- 
pearance was simply delicious. It 
shouldn’t have been, of course: but 
after all the opera is such a lot of mere 
tom-foolery that it does not really 
matter, we feel, whether the unities 
are observed or not.” 

Wilhamson was to join forces with 
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MORK de Rages 


The Divine Sarah Bernhardt, as seen by a Bulletin artist in 1891. 


George Musgrove and Arthur Garner 
in 1882. A theatrical boom was about 
to take place. New theatres sprouted 
all over Australia. A new _ profes- 
sionalism was abroad. 

In the field of ‘“bellowdrama” the 
actor-author, George Darrell, was one 
of The Bulletin’s favorite targets. 
Darrell’s most popular hit of the day, 
The Sunny South, is even now being 
revived by the new Sydney Theatre 
Company. The Bulletin first learnt of 
its creation in April, 1883, in a letter 
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from Darrell in Melbourne: “Contrary 
to general expectations and, in many 
instances, individual wishes, I am 
pleased to be enabled to write that my 
drama, The Sunny South, has achieved 
an undoubted and almost unparalleled 
success...” 

When “Gorgeous George” finally 
turned up with his masterpiece in 
Sydney that December, The Bulletin 
nipped off to interview him: “ ‘What 
do you consider the biggest play 
extant?’ we enquired while Mr Darrell 
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languidly trifled with a_ vase of 
crumpled rose leaves beside him. 
‘There are only two plays — properly 
so-called now-a-days, he remarked, 
‘and these are — Hamlet and The 
Sunny South’.” 

The Bulletin found the play to be 
“a headache in five acts and eight 
tableaux ... The points in the dialogue 
took hold like fish hooks. At the 
pathetic scenes the audience was so 
deeply affected that the tears of the 
people in the dress circle poured down 
on the stalls to such an extent that 
two old squatters in that part of the 
house thought it was raining and 
excitedly congratulated each other on 
the breaking up of the drought 
Three pitched battles, an abduction, a 
free-fight and several jammy sessions 
of love-making fill up the measure. As 
the hero, George has both the lovely 
women in love with him all the time. 
He concludes by killing everybody he 
doesn’t like and marrying ... But go 
and find out.” 

The Bulletin was fond of noting — 
“with regret for the lovers of the 
artistic” — whenever such works 
displaced, say, Shakespeare from a 
theatre. Yet it appears the classics 
were given rather rough treatment, 
too. George Rignold was one of the 
favorite hams of the _ period, 
specialising in Henry V, with large 
crowd scenes, and a _ horse “the 
celebrated white charger Crispin, 
purchased from Mr Schroeder of Bligh 
Street.” But The Bulletin, being 
republican-minded, didn’t approve of 
the play: “George Rignold, who 
represented, this inhuman compound 
of doggy meanness, managed to make 
him look .. . a king — the sort of mis- 
erable king they had in those days.” 

When the real goods arrived, as in 
1891 in the shape of the Divine Sarah, 
The Bulletin could wax lyrical. 

Bernhardt was brought to Aust- 
ralia by JCW, who promptly 
auctioned the seats for the Melbourne 
premiere of Camille: “The duty to 
society of the aristocracy of 
Melbourne required them to state in 
plain figures whether the stars of 
Europe were to shoot across to this 
hemisphere or hover always around 
the haunts of an older civilisation.” 
Seats in the circles sold for 25 shillings. 

The plays were given in French. 
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Those who could not follow the text 
were “fascinated by her charm of face 
and gesture, moved by her nervous 
force and always persuaded by her 
sweet naturalness... As an actress she 
speaks with voice, eyes, arms and feet 
if necessary the eternal, cosmopolitan 
language of the soul ... a special war 
correspondent could convey no 
adequate idea of the awful battle of 
her emotions, the heart-rending moans 
of her wounded feelings.” 

Only Sardou’s Cleopatra failed to 
please, due to its seemingly inter- 
minable intervals. Audiences grew 
restless, sang choruses of “Britons 
Never Shall be Slaves” and called on 
“Sairey” to hurry up. The barracking 
tended to encroach on the perform- 
ance: “The Serpent of Old Nile looked 
angry and exclaimed ‘O enough!’ in 
the purest English. During the next 
interval Sarah got haughty and said 
that those who did not like her long 
waits needn’t wait at all. Some didn’t 
bother. But she consequently hurried 
things up a bit, and continued to do so, 
keeping interest at fever pitch.” 

Bernhardt gave 28 performances in 
Melbourne, seven in Adelaide and 32 
in Sydney before “the sun of her 
genius dipped beneath the Australian 
theatrical horizon with a lurid glow 
that resembled the iridescent gleam of 
her own Titianesque locks. (N.B. This 
is a feeble attempt to emulate the 
soulful flapdoodle of the SMH.)” 
Speaking for itself, The Bulletin noted: 
“Few imagined that Australians were 
capable of such genuine admiration 
for any lady in a long dress.” 

And, on the whole, the public did 
prefer their stage ladies in briefer 
attire, ladies such as Nellie Stewart. 
She was born in Woolloomooloo about 
1860 and started working on the stage 
with her family shortly afterwards. 
Her first big success was in 1880 as 


principal boy in the pantomime 
Sinbad: “We like Miss Nellie in 
pantomime very much; that is 


probably partly because you see more 
of her in pantomime than you do in 
opera bouffe. And you cannot — we 
take our cue from the mashers for this 
— see too much of Miss Nellie.” 

Her competitors in the lighter fields 
of entertainment at that time were, to 
say the least, a variable bunch, such as 
those presented by Harry Rickards, 
who was nonetheless soon to establish 
the Tivoli circuit. In 1888, however, 
Harry Rickards’ Variety Company 
was Still finding its feet: “Miss Georgie 
Devoe’s performance on the bells 
would be better if that tall and rather 
attractive young lady in a short frock 
could make up her mind faster as to 
which bell she is reaching for, and Miss 
Katie St Lawrence would be a pretty 
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singer if her voice were less like a 
broken tea-chest crying in_ the 
wilderness. Mr Rickards, also, would 
be well advised if he would cease to 
scrag dismal melodies about ‘England, 
the land of the free and the ruler of 
the waves, with mendacious state- 
ments in the chorus to the effect that 
the motherland owns the _ best 
workmen in the world — THAT kind 
of drivel is out of date.” 

Opera in the late 19th century was 
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- “THE BUNYIP” PANTO AT SYDNEY 


OPERA HOUSE (1917) 
Stiffy (Nat Phillips) tries to persuade 
Mo (Roy Rene) to find the Bunyip. 


just part of showbusiness. On a 
Saturday night in January, 1889, at 
Sydney’s Opera House, a company 
from Europe had_ problems. with 
Bizet’s Carmen: “Difficulties  cul- 
minated in the orchestra throwing 
things at the company, after which the 
company rose to explain to _ the 
audience what it was all about and 
held forth in_- various’ different 
languages and smote its chest while 
the orchestra also rose and explained 
in several more languages, all equally 
incomprehensible, and smote the front 
part of itself likewise, and each section 
bowed and jumped and tore the thatch 
of its dome. Further, they stamped in 
various vocabularies and_ galloped 
around in different parts of speech and 
felt bad in several dialects and each 
attempted to point out that the other 
was a ver’ bad man. Corpo di Bacco! 
Also Sacramento! And that he vash ze 
son of von gun! Parbleu! Carrambo! 
Hi-Yah! As far as could be made out 
from the front, the orchestra wanted 
the company to come down and be 
jumped into the earth and_ the 
company wanted the orchestra _ to 
come up and be battered into hash.” 

Even more bizarre was an attempt 


by JCW to stage opera of “a higher 
class.” The vehicle was Gounod’s 
Faust, staged at the Princess in 
Melbourne in March, 1888: “It is, in 
point of fact, a gorgeous leg show 
whenever opportunity offers ... Miss 
Nellie Stewart (Marguerite) was 
unexpectedly feeble, but she stayed 
well and poured forth a considerable 
volume of song in the last act. Yet at 
her best — her improved best — Miss 
Nellie made it clear that the nicest of 
ducks isn’t a swan. Federici was a 
depressing Devil.” 

In fact Federici died of a heart 
attack on opening night’ while 
accompanying Faust down to Hell 
through a trap door. The Bulletin was 
not surprised: “Mr Federici’s com- 
plaint must have been hurrying 
towards its climax for some time. It 
affected his voice so strangely that a 
recent Bulletin notice spoke of his 
‘singing like a raven these last few 
weeks’.” 

Federici’s ghost is said to haunt the 
theatre still. But his opening-night 
performance was excellent for the box 
office. To complete one of the oddest 
events in operatic history, Miss Nellie 
sang on as Marguerite for 28 
consecutive performances — she, too, 
must have been singing like a raven 
towards the end. 

If opera could be treated as “a leg 
show,” what hope had ballet? In 1883 
came the spectacular Ballet of 
Nations: “This was superb, only that 
there were — really, now — too many 
borrowed legs in it — the _hip- 
popotamus-leg, the reindeer-leg and 
the familiar stork-leg were all there. 
Among the ballet is one charming 
dancer — let us wind up with 
something pretty — Miss Martin.” 

In 1893, JCW presented the first 
Australian performance of Leoncaval- 
lo’s Pagliacci (it had received its first 
performance in Milan only the year 
before) and filled out the second half 
of the evening with a new ballet, 
Turquoisette, performed by 88 young 
ladies and two. prima _ballerinas. 
Because of the crush on stage, it 
turned out to be “a magnificent series 
of groupings rather than a revelation 
in graceful movement ... Dancing of a 
serious kind is restricted to the two 
principals who wear (to the surprise of 
youthful johnnies) the short colum- 
bine skirts of the classic school and 
whose visits are as brief as their skirts. 
Signorina D’Argo is a muscular 
bounder, but she did little beside a few 
tours de _ force, whilst Catherine 
Bartha, the star, accomplished a 
clever circuit of the stage on her toes, 
concluding with the neatest' of 
pirouettes. Bartha’s skill and elegance 
of style will grow on young Australia 
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Ford LTD Cartier 


An exclusive blend of stylish engineering 
and subtle design. 


In Paris on rue de la Paix, in London on New Bond Street, 
in New York on Fifth Avenue, and in 91 other countries of the 
world, the Cartier group is truly the international jeweller of 
renown. From its beginnings in 1847 to its global prominence 
today, its designs have become legendary in the world of luxury 
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and good taste. In all its history, only once before has Cartier 
allowed its name to be used to distinguish an exclusive motor 
car. The prestigious Lincoln Continental Designer Series. Now 
Ford Australia, in association with Cartier are proud to present 
the Ford LTD Cartier. This exclusive edition LTD has been 
distinctively styled by Ford to reflect the good taste of Cartier 
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which is as yet unversed in the poetry 
of the toes.” 

The boom of the ’80s was followed 
by the bust of the ’90s, in the theatre 
as elsewhere. Audiences’ declined. 
Entrepreneurs (with the _ notable 
exception of Harry Rickards, who 
established his vaudeville empire in 
this decade) faced ruin. Even the 
fortunes of JCW began to waver. By 
1896 it was a matter of do or die. JCW 
threw all his resources into one final 
gamble, a spectacular Australian 
pantomime called Djin-Djin, which 
opened at the Melbourne Princess 
that Christmas. The adventures of 
Prince Eucalyptus (Florence Young), 
assisted by 38 name parts, countless 
hordes of flower fairies, snow elves, 
sprites, demons, monkeys, coolies, a 
dozen scene changes and a spectacular 
earthquake, was a hit: “A more bald 
and unconvincing fairytale was never 
illuminated by 900 electric lights, but 
that’s a matter of no consequence ... 
the earthquake is worthy of judgment 
day.” 

By the turn of the century, all 
aspects of Australian theatre were on 
the move again. The success of Harry 
Rickards during the depression was 
celebrated at the Sydney Tivoli in 
1901 by the appearance of Marie 
Lloyd, then at the peak of her powers: 
“Marie Lloyd struck The Bulletin as a 
star of the first music-hall magnitude 
in whose light there are occasional 
flashes of brilliant blue. Of the beauty 
and grace which her photos lead you 
to expect, this scribe perceived only a 
small percentage, but she requires 
absolutely none — she glows and 
overpowers with her energy. Her 
description of how 40 costers and their 
donahs descended on Folkestone and 
painted that seaside town 17 different 
shades of carmine is a work of art.” 

The following year, the amazing 
Nellie Stewart, who had _ been 
fluctuating backwards and forwards to 
London since the ’80s, returned to star 
in one of her most famous shows, 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury. A_ few 
months later, Australia’s other Nellie 
made the first of many returns. The 
reputation which preceded Melba 
spoke of a rather inanimate artist with 
a brilliant but hard voice, a point 
which might partly explain’ the 
initially cool reception she received in 
Sydney: “Every step from indifference 
to a passionate tempest of approval 
she had to sing for, strive for. It was 
not until after the last notes of the 
Ophelia aria from Thomas’ Hamlet 
that Melba’s listeners gave themselves 
up completely to her spell and 
admitted that they had heard the 
perfection of singing. The whole 
gamut of the mad girl’s emotions, 


horror, joy, exultant love, crooning 
sorrow, distempered mirth, abandon of 
grief, was presented by Melba’s voice 
— a fairy texture of mist on which was 
thrown all the passions of the human 
heart.” 

Melba was brought’ back to 
Australia on that occasion by George 
Musgrove. He had gone into opera in a 
big way in 1900, bringing to Australia a 
company which presented, among 
other things, Wagner’s Lohengrin and 
Tannhauser with the help of an 
orchestra of 40 and a chorus of 50. The 
Bulletin was not much impressed: 
“German opera is to a large extent the 
kind where people sing about things 
they have done or things they are 
going to do, or about what will happen 
if things are done — but all the same 
they don’t do things ... They just 
stand in the same place or thereabouts 
all the time and sing.” 

Still, the Australian public seemed 
to take to Wagner quite well and in 
1907 Musgrove brought in another 
company which included, for the first 
time, The Valkyrie: “The story is 
intensely Wagnerian in its disrespect 
for the human mummers who are 
expected to suit their action to the 
music. There are many times, long and 
short, when the music keeps them 
fixed, silent and immovable, in very 
uncomfortable positions. For instance, 
Sieglinde, Brunnhilde, Siegmund and 
an unfortunate horse are required to 
pose for about ten minutes whilst the 
orchestra drowsily expresses. their 
conflicting emotions The dumb 
quadruped behaved with pathetic 
propriety for a time. The poor thing 
had perhaps been drugged or was 
dying of sheer old age. But at the 
eleventh minute it made a beast of 
itself, notwithstanding the _ soulful 
music.” 

Australia’s growing passion for 
“The Divine Richard” was to reach a 
peak in 1913 when Thomas Quinlan 
staged a season of 24 operas including 
not only complete cycles of The Ring 


but also The Mastersingers, The 
Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin and 
Tristan and Isolde. Despite’ the 


challenge of 14 first nights in a row, 
The Bulletin soldiered on, finally 
deciding that Wagner had to be taken 
seriously after all — “all the same, it 
ought to be taken lying down — on a 
couch.” 

The first Australian opera singer of 
international stature to return for 
stage performances was Amy Castles, 
who appeared in the first performan- 
ces of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly in 
1910: “The Australian was specially 
delightful in the yelpy second act 
where the fatal letter is read. In the 
last tragic scenes she let herself go and 
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snatched all that the rules of art 
allowed.” 

Melba was back the following year 
to make her Australian operatic debut 
and, in the company of the young and 
handsome John McCormack, launch- 
ed off with La Traviata: “The 
Australian Nightingale sent her first 
ripple of song across the footlights 
with priceless technique. The elixir of 
youth is bottled up in that marvellous 
voice-box. The velvety roundness of 
tone is about 18 years of age — a 
precocious 18 with the experience of 20 
years added on to give it ballast. 
Melba made the sensation of the night 
by walking rapidly across the stage 
trilling in ascending scale as she went 
off, and disappearing in the region of a 
silvery top note. The mere canary 
stands still on its perch to give its 
vocal somersaults a chance. Only the 
skylark can beat its wings and send an 
ecstasy of song into the heavens at the 
same moment.” It was Nellie’s finest 
Australian hour. At the age of 50, she 
was still at her peak. 

Dance, too, was to receive a couple 
of boosts before World War I. The 
appearance of Adeline Genee and her 
Russian Ballet in 1913 caused a 
sensation. The Bulletin was rather 
sceptical: “The number of honest local 
burghers who have been able at first 
sight to read the finest shades of 
meaning into the apparently pur- 
poseless leaps, gyrations and hurried 
runnings of Genee and her colleagues 
is astonishing ... It is impossible in the 
opinion of the degraded being who is 
responsible for these lines to acclaim 
too heartily the perfection of Genee’s 
techniques ... But it does not produce 
in him any overpowering sensation of 
pleasure ... Her airy skimmings; her 
portentious bounds; her imitations of 
butterflies, and so on, are. all 
unimaginably well done, but in the 
writer’s opinion they are far more 
amazing than they are adorable.” 

The arrival of “the dance poetess,” 
Maud Allan, the following year proved 
even more perplexing: “Maud, of 
course, 1s not a dancer in the way that 
Genee and Pavlova are dancers .. . 
Her legs have not been highly 
educated, but her arms, wrists, neck 
and facial features dance expressively 
all the time There is nothing 
particularly dazzling about Maud’s 
art. It never resembles hard work, or 
becomes a thunderous rattle of shoe 
heels. It isn’t musical comedy jigging 
or vaudeville clatter, or tango, or 
ballroom stuff — none of the familiar 
stunts resemble it.” 

In drama, the “little repertory 
theatres” were beginning to emerge. 
Performances were largely amateur. 
Plays by Ibsen, Bjornson, Shaw, 
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Bennett and Maeterlinck were 
performed frequently. Australian 
playwrights were beginning to stir, 
too, and The Bulletin pursued their 
efforts tirelessly even though, more 
often than not, it found them “trivial 
and strictly imitative in manner.” 

What The Bulletin was really 
looking for was a local piece of theatre 
which could finally make its mark at 
the box office. It came in 1912 in the 
form of Bert Bailey’s adaptation of the 
Steele Rudd stories, On Our Selection. 
And The Bulletin celebrated accord- 
ingly: “The old gag that Australian 
plays worth producing cannot be 
obtained sags at the knees, and when 
On Our Selection has been rounded off 
here and there as experience dictates 
and some improvement made in the 
cast, the hoary old remark will start 
down the track for the gully where lie 
the derelict statements concerning the 
inability of Australians to make their 
own boots, blankets, tweeds, jams and 
things generally.” On Our Selection 
was a huge success, and would remain 
so, on and off, for 17 years. 

JCW died in Paris the following 
July, 1913. Tribute was paid where 
tribute was due: “He gave the glad 
hand to one promising Australian 
performer after another, and the fact 
that the majority of the musical 
comedy artists who are appearing in 
the Commonwealth today are of 
indigenous extraction is largely due to 
him ... When it is remembered that a 
great theatrical manager is constantly 
being harried by emotional folk who 
are In agonies of despair because their 
parts have been cut down; or because 
a rival has been preferred to them; or 
because they are to appear in Perth 
instead of Brisbane; or because they 
have been cited in a breach-of-promise 
suit or writted for debt or served with 
a garland of divorce documents — 
when in short it is recalled that the 
everyday existence of a big theatrical 
manager is about the most trying one 
imaginable, it is something to be able 
to truthfully say of one of the tribe 
that he never let his nerves get frayed; 
never acted hastily or ill-tempered; 
never even dreamed, seemingly, of 
shooting one of the complaining stars, 
or performing other deeds of violence.” 

Stiffy (Nat Phillips) and Mo (Roy 
Rene) emerged during the Christmas 
season of 1916 in The Bunyip which, 
after more than 80 performances, was 
“still proving to misguided manage- 
ments that an Australian panto is just 
the tonic all Australian youngsters up 
to 70 have been wanting. Even the 
breath of the gorgeous bushfire is 
refreshing compared with the twang 
and slang of the imported shows.” 

That same year, the remarkable 
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Allan Wilkie successfully launched his 
“Shakespeare at Popular Prices.” 
Wilkie and his company seemed 
capable of staging just about any of 
the Bard’s works at a moment’s notice 
from the box office, and continued to 
do so throughout Australia for the 
next 20 years. Otherwise, commercial 
theatre was soon to be swamped with 
imported musicals. 

At Melbourne’s Her Majesty’s in 
1918 appeared one such musical, 
Katinka: “Gladys Moncrieff takes 
chief vocal honors with her pure 
soprano of true Australian quality. 
Moreover, she speaks the name-part 
feelingly, and is weak only’ in 
deportment and facial make-up.” But 
Gladys soon got her act together. In 
1921, her most famous vehicle, The 
Maid of the Mountains, had an initial 
run of almost 300 performances. 

The Bulletin continued to cam- 
paign vigorously for Australian 
drama: “Australian types will walk 
the stage with the dignity and ease of 
real men and women of a virile race 
when an Australian dramatist looks 
tenderly, critically, earnestly and 
conscientiously at Mrs Smith his 
next-door neighbor, her unpleasant 
landlord, her husband, her scheming 
friend, her lover, her daughter and her 
son’s friend’s friend. If he will forget 
for a moment that they are Aust- 
ralians, or that he is a brilliant 
young author and that gum-leaves will 
be expected of him, and if he will seek 
to represent those human _ beings 
truthfully because he loves them or 
hates them or pities or despises or 
reverences them ... the local color will 
take care of itself... and all the world 
will instantly acclaim the realism and 
the faithfulness of it.” 

In opera, the era was dominated by 
an ageing Melba, and the seasons of 
1924 and 1928. Melba launched the 
first with La Boheme: “In the third 
act Melba came into her own and the 
Indian-summer gold of her voice 
thrilled the ear and melted the heart.” 

And in October, 1928: “‘Melba’s 
final farewell was brought one final 
farewell nearer by a _ packed and 
furiously enthusiastic matinee. The 
diva was never in better acting temper 
than in the two closing scenes of La 
Boheme. Of the voice there was little, 
but the whole performance was a 
triumph of mind over matter...” 

As Melba dominated opera, so 
Pavlova dominated dance with tours 
in 1926 and 1929: ‘“‘Pavlova, passionless 
and light as a snowflake, drifted into 
her Sydney season at Her Majesty’s. 
There was an innocent, childlike, 
almost sugar-candy air about the 
whole of the opening program ... The 
most looked-for event in the second 


part was The Swan. Sydney has seen 
many fledglings of that swan slaughter 
the music of Saint-Saens. Often, for 
fear you might miss the subtlety of the 
dancer’s passing, a gun is fired in the 
wings, so that you will know when to 
look for the convulsions. But Pavlova, 
apparently shot off stage, enters on 
the first flutter of her wounding; so 
fine and spontaneous, so melodic is 
every movement that when she softly 
sinks, a feathery mass, one feels that 
the Government really should do 
something about endowing a Conser- 
vatorium for the Deportment of Dying 
Swans, so exquisite a thing can it be 
made to be.” 

By 1929 storm clouds’ were 
gathering, not least in the theatre: “A 
sign of the times and the triumph of 
the talkies is the fact that on the 
Melbourne Tivoli’s current bill figure 
half a dozen people whose names a 
year or SO ago were writ in electronics 
on the fronts of legitimate theatres.” 

In April, The Bulletin announced 
that the most important show seen in 
Melbourne recently was one staged 
down at the old Melbourne jail: “On 
Friday the steam shovel began to 
scoop into what was once intended to 
be Ned Kelly’s final resting place. 
When the machine neatly shaved off 
the lid of a _ red-gum coffin and 
disclosed a skeleton embedded in 
quicklime, there was a wild scramble 
for the fragments. A small boy made 
off with a fibula protruding from his 
inside pocket, hotly pursued by a 
showman offering a small fortune for 
the sacred emblem. Another small boy 
offered The Bulletin a handful of teeth 
whose condition indicated that 
whatever pricks conscience may have 
given him, the bushranger never 
suffered from a_ toothache. A 
well-known publican’ ploughed 
amongst the clay anxiously asking 
after the skull. That one-time domicile 
for Ned Kelly’s hopes, hates and 
perverted ambitions eventually reach- 
ed the contractor’s office minus the 
lower jaw and most of the molars, and 
an official there informed this paper 
that it was available to the highest 
bidder.” 

In October, Sydney’s Tivoli was 
closed. The Bulletin lamented long 
and loud, and concluded with a 
check-list of what was happening 
elsewhere: “Palace: temporarily closed 
— often in that condition. Majesty’s: 
nothing stronger than musical 
comedy, please. St James: converted 
into a talkie house. Royal: to be a 
talkie house. Criterion: to come down. 


Empire: closed for months ... A 
protest is expected from Sydney Uni 
undergraduates — there’s not much 


point in throwing tomatoes at an Al 
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Jolson, much as he might appear to 
deserve it.” 

These were increasingly desperate 
times. JCW were shoving “The 
Moncrieff” into one musical revival 
after another, often with disastrous 
results: “With painful suddenness 
Gladys Moncrieff and her Rio Rita 
ambition took the knock out the other 
day. There was nothing wrong with 
the show that wasn’t always wrong 
with it.” Nellie Stewart, then nearly 
70, was pulled out of retirement to try 
to revive her success of 27 years 
previously, Sweet Nell of Old Drury. 
Mo was making a last-ditch-stand at 
the King’s in Melbourne (before 
retreating into radio) with Clowns in 
Clover: “A tip-top contribution to a 
Christmas season which for almost the 
first time in history hasn’t got a 
Williamson panto to enliven it.”” Amy 
Castles, Australia’s first Butterfly, 
also was noted “singing between the 
talkies at the Plaza.” 

The end of the era came in 1931. In 


January: “That creature of faery, 
Anna Pavlova ... will skim across our 
vision no more... This thistledown of 


moonlight and music, as delicate in 
motion as a trembling leaf, is lying 
stilled for ever, her gold tissue frock 
already crumbling within the walls of 
her black coffin.” 

On February 23, Melba made her 
absolutely final farewell, murmuring 
snatches from Gounod’s Ava Maria at 
St Vincent’s Hospital, Sydney — or so 
some nurses told The Bulletin. And in 
June: “Death rang down the curtain 
on Nellie Stewart.” 

Opera still had one memorable 
season to come. Florence Austral had 
first returned for a concert tour in 
1930, “with a voice full of golden 
warmth that blazes up fiercely when 
occasion demands.” And in 1934-35 she 
was to return again with a full opera 
company to_- sing Ajida, ‘Tosca, 
Brunnhilde in The Valkyries, Senta 
and Isolde: “It is well known by now 
that Florence Austral has the most 
beautiful instrument at present in 
active commission on the planet ... 
There was another record house for 
Tristan and Isolde ... Austral has 
seldom sung so brilliantly.” Austral’s 
career was soon to be terminated by 
multiple sclerosis. And opera. in 
Australia more or less vanished for the 
next 20 years. 

Dance fared better. A Russian 
Ballet Company brought out by 
JCW’s in 1934-35 included Olga 
Spessiva, who had come from the 
Imperial Russian Ballet by way of 
Diaghilev: “Pavlova is dead and her 
mantle has fallen on Spessiva, who 
takes an austere view of her 
highly-conventionalised art and 
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preserves throughout her dancing the 
serenely pontifical air worn by Heifetz 
and other humorless virtuosos.” In 
fact she had little to feel humorous 
about. Before the Sydney season was 
over, she was showing the first signs of 
insanity which was to lead her to an 
asylum in the USA. 

More enlightening were the three 
extensive tours by Colonel de Basil’s 
Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo 
between 1936 and 1940. Instead of the 
lollipops tossed out by Pavlova and 
Genee, here were the history-making 
ballets from the Diaghilev stable. 

But the main continuity in local 
interest in dance was to be provided by 
Edouard Borovansky. He had first 
arrived with Pavlova for her 1929 tour, 
later with de Basil in 1938. He stayed. 
In December, 1940, the curtain went 
up for the first time on_ the 
Borovansky Australian Ballet Com- 
pany. The scenery was minimal. There 
were only a couple of pianists in the 
pit. But: “The Melbourne Comedy 
was packed on all occasions and 
intensely enthusiastic.” 

This remarkable man _ was _in- 
defatigable. By 1944 The Bulletin was 
able to report: “No visiting ballet has 
scored such a consistent success as 
this one — a tribute to the hard work 
and belief of Borovansky and _ the 
resiliency of the local lads and lassies.”’ 

And it took its artistic respon- 
sibilities seriously. In June, 1946, came 
Borovansky’s first wholly local 
product, Terra Australis: “A_ ballet 
which has a beautiful young white 
woman with a handsome stalwart 
young abo in brown tights for a lover, 
an explorer in a red shirt and a corps 
de ballet representing the eternal 
mother spirit dressed like idealised 
caterpillars of the Emperor gum-moth 
has all the ingredients for bathos. But 
there was nothing banal about Terra 


Australis There was even 
something emotionally impressive 
about the story.” 


So impressive that it was revived 
before the year was out, on which 
occasion it was reported: “Since the 
Borovanskys first put on Terra 
Australis there has been an outbreak 
of suburban choreographers bursting 
to express the indigenous in their 
subject matter... But Terra Australis 
still maintains its position, even 
against the competition of a 
Hawthorn example in which _ the 
Carlton and Fitzroy football teams 
portrayed the true Australian spirit.” 

And Borovansky continued to hold 
centre stage in the world of dance. He 
died suddenly in 1959: “Borovansky’s 


achievement remains unique and 
magnificent in the contemporary 
Australian theatre. Starting from 


nothing he built up a great company 
in Australia; rebuilt it more than once 
when the big-business necessities of 
the theatre forced him to disband it; 
crashed right into the commercial 
theatre and made a success of it; never 


At the Melbourne Tivoli, 1917: 
Nellie Stewart as Nell Gwynne. 


lowered his standards, and always 
could be ranked with any company 
you could see overseas. It was the 
proper way to build a living theatre: 
out of one man’s fanatical devotion, 
and that man a profoundly sincere 
and talented artist.” 

There was no Borovansky to keep 
opera alive and well. The continuity 
with the past was broken. After the 
war it was a matter of building public 
interest all over again. National Opera 
movements in both Melbourne and 
Sydney emerged. It was to the former 
that Marjorie Lawrence, now crippled 
by polio, returned to sing the role of 
Amneris in Aida in 1951. But the real 
sensation of her visit were the concert 
performances of Richard Strauss’ 
Salome and Elektra: “It was easy to 
see why Beecham found Marjorie 
Lawrence the greatest dramatic 
soprano living. She was Elektra. She 
seemed to feel the music, every bar of 
it, not only her own part, and she 
muttered and glared at the tenor who 
had murdered her father Agamemnon 
as if she would like to bite his ear off.” 

The stars of the future were 
beginning to emerge. At the ABC’s 
vocal and concerto competition of 
1948, two pianists and three singers 
competed in the finals. A pianist was 
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the winner, to the disapproval of The 
Bulletin, which did not like his 
“exaggerated swayings and keyboard 
creepings.” It favored 
instead one of the young 
singers: “Joan Suther- 
land revealed a voice of 
excellent quality with a 
range over the best part 
of three octaves in Eliza- 
beth’s Greeting from 
Tannhouser.” By 19651, 
at her farewell recital, 
The Bulletin was ready 
to predict that “Joan 
Sutherland’s dramatic 
soprano has all the in- 
gredients which, if prop- 
erly mixed over the next 
few years of advanced 
study, should carry her 
to the very top of the 
tree: a truly remarkable 
range which allows her 
to use it almost as a 
coloratura or again as a 
mezzo; purity of tone; 
excellent quality; easy 
production throughout 
its gamut; with a 
first-rate intelligence in- 
forming its use.” 

In 1951 singers such 
as June Bronhill and 
Elizabeth Fretwell were 
emerging. The following 
year Marie Collier made 
a sensational debut in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and followed it up in 1953 
with Menotti’s The Consul. But no 
sooner had the songbirds hatched and 
fledged themselves than, for the most 
part, they flew away. Something had 
to be done. As early as 1950 The Bulletin 
had started arguing the case for govern- 
ment subsidy of the theatrical arts if 
they were to survive. In 1954, the Eliza- 
bethan Theatre Trust was set up with 
an initial grant of £100,000 to do just 
that. And in October, 1956, the Aus- 
tralian Opera hit the stage for the first 
time in Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro: “It was an all-Australian cast 
for the first performance — the Eliza- 
bethan Trust wanted to show what it 
can do without outside assistance. 
Well, they’re doing pretty well...” 

Meanwhile, in the purely dramatic 
field, matters were becoming desperate 
as far as The Bulletin was concerned 
in January, 1948: “The decline of the 
professional stage in Australia 
continues and its eventual extinction 
is by no means an impossibility ... 
Apart from a vaudeville house in each 
capital city, Australia has only five 
professional legitimate theatres — 
three in Melbourne and two in Sydney.” 

Matters couldn’t have got much 
worse, and didn’t. 


The Bulletin had been following the 
fortunes of a new playwright, Sumner 
Locke Elliott, since 1946. His play, 


Gladys Moncrieff, the melodious Mountain Maid, and 
Gus Bluett, as a sea urchin, at Sydney Majesty’s (1930). 


Rusty Bugles, was staged at Sydney’s 
Independent Theatre in October, 1948: 
“A humorous and almost documen- 
tary record of a dozen very bored 
soldiers whose minds are, naturally, 
very concerned with leave, beer and 
women. As a healthy defence against 
chronic boredom and going troppo 
they swear, act the goat and indulge in 
a good deal of hard, humorous 
back-biting.” 

The racy humor and the controv- 
ersy surrounding attempts on the part 
of the State Government to have the 
play banned ensured its success. It was 
taken up by a commercial manage- 
ment and had the biggest hit at the 
box office for an Australian play since 
On Our Selection of 1912. A new era 
was dawning, not least in the minds of 
the Australian public. But it was going 
to be a long dawn. 

Not until December, 1955, would 
the public imagination be captured 
like that again. And then: “Summer of 
the Seventeenth Doll, written by Ray 
Lawler and put on at Melbourne’s 
University Union Theatre is, in this 
commentator’s opinion, the first 
intelligent play about Melbourne that 
Melbourne has seen. Mr Lawler has 
dramatic skill of a high order. His 
dialogue is crisp and incisive, his 
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characters speak their mother-tongue 
— Carlton — and he doesn’t put into 
their mouths _ highfalutin’ poetic 
notions alien to their natures.” 

The modern stage was about to be 
set. The new Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust, which had set itself up as an 
entrepreneur in 1955, seized on The 
Doll and achieved its first significant 
success. The Trust’s establishment of 
the Australian Opera in 1956 was 
followed by the Australian Ballet, 
based on the achievements’ of 
Borovansky, in 1962. In Sydney, the 
Old Tote Theatre Company emerged 
early in 1963. In Melbourne, the Union 
Theatre at Melbourne University, 
established under John Sumner in 
1953, moved into the city in 1966, 
although it was not to become the 
Melbourne Theatre Company until 
1968. 

Back in 1948, while campaigning for 
subsidies for the performing arts, The 
Bulletin considered the problems: “In 
no other sphere is there such a 
peculiar combination, such a touchy 
balance of art and business as there is 
in the theatre. It is a business and an 
art without being either. If it becomes 
too much of a commercial proposition 
it stagnates; if it swings too much to 
art it dwindles ... To preserve the 
balance requires a ‘showman’ of the 
old kind — someone with the instinct, 


knowledge and _ love’ backed by 
determination; someone with both 
business ability and with an 


understanding of the ways of actors, 
authors and directors; someone with a 
flair for publicity and an understand- 
ing of the even more unpredictable 
ways of audiences. He’s a rare bird, 
but the Australian stage has hatched 
one or two before this.” 

Such problems have yet to be 
solved. The subsidised companies set 
up by the Trust in its pioneering days, 
and those that were to follow, were set 
up not under “showmen” but mostly 
under autocratic boards of directors 
drawn from social elites who, whatever 
else their virtues, have demonstrated 
time and again that they have neither 
instinct, knowledge nor love of the art 
over which they rule. 

As a result, some of the companies, 
such as the Old Tote, have collapsed. 
Others, such as the Australian Ballet, 
have toppled into ruthless com- 
mercialism. 

So, for the next 100 years, The 
Bulletin would simply like to 
re-dedicate itself “to the elevation of 
the public taste to the height at which 
we would like to see it in this country. 
We are far, very far indeed from that 
at present...” 

But our critical cutlery is ready and 
whetted. 
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To coincide with the centenary of The 
Bulletin, founded on January 31, 1880, 
by John Haynes and J. F. Archibald, 
Wildcat Press will publish the first 
complete history of the magazine. 
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Today, 65% of Australia’s oil 
needs are produced locally - 
mostly in Bass Strait. 

But by the end of the century, 
we could be dependent on overseas 


suppliers for up to two-thirds 


of our requirements. _ 
That is, unless we find more. 


And find it quickly. 


Esso. 


The Risktakers. 


If we do, the benefits will be 
great. But so are the risks. 

Realising the urgent need, 
Esso, in association with 
Australian companies, is taking 
these risks right now. 

At this very moment, on the 
Exmouth Plateau, off the coast 
of North Western Australia, Esso 


ceeimnsne nea 


in a joint venture with BHP is 
searching in ocean depths of over 
1,000 metres. And the fact is, 
there 1s no guarantee that there 
is any oil there. Just to find out 
could cost the joint venture 


around $200-million. 
More than ever, the search for 
oil is vital to our future security. 


Energy for Australia 
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The newly-opened BHP works at Newcastle in 1915, site of the company’s first move into steelmaking. 


THE GIANT OF 


THE MINER LEAGUE 


While BHP has five years to go to its centenary, it is still 

Australia’s largest company. ANDREW CLARK looks at its 
history — and its future. This is the first of a number 
of major company profiles to be published during the year. 


ln A memorable piece of writing in his 
epic work, War and Peace, Leo 
Tolstoy relates the orders Napoleon 
gave to his troops before the battle of 
Borodino, and then outlines just how 
meaningless these orders became after 
fighting started. No military strategist 
could have anticipated the effect of 
the massive forces unleashed in such a 
confrontation. 

BHP, Australia’s largest company, 
has passed three phases in its historv 
— the beginning as the miner of a rich 
ore body at Broken Hill, a branching 
out into the steel industry at the start 
of World War I, and its move into oil 
and gas in the mid ’60s. Now, provided 
with the wealth from oil, it has 
reached the Borodino stage. 

It faces not one but a series of 
decisions involving billions in new 
investment and the marshalling of 
new skills and_ technology. The 
cumulative effect is impossible to 
predict but the results will have a 
significant influence on the shape of 
Australian industry in the ’80s, our 
trade balance and the relations we 


A section of the massive Newcastle 
steel complex today, dwarfing the 
shipping moored in the Hunter River. 


develop with the rapid-growth Asian 
economies. 

The decisions include the $4 billion 
North-West Shelf natural gas project; 
the Ok Tedi copper-gold mine in New 
Guinea; the company’s final reaction 
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to an Industries Assistance Commis- 
sion recommendation that it treble 
steel production and become a more 
active exporter; further involvement 
in high-energy content processing 


following its move into aluminium 
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This Legendary Scotch was first dis- 
tilled in 1825 by “Long John” 
Macdonald of the Ben Nevis distillery. 
It is the uisge beatha — ‘‘waier of life” 
~ of Clan Donald, sidest and most 
famous Highiand Cian. in 1848 Queen 
Victoria visited Long John’s distiliez; 
and was presenied with 2 cask of this 
treasured whisky. The cask was 
‘‘removed to the Buckingham Palace 
cellars, free of duty, decreed not to be 
opened until the Prince attains his 
majority’’. Like Edward VII, you too 
can now enjoy this matured excellence. 
Remember Long John. 
Now distributed in Australia by 
Seagers (Australia) Piy Ltd. 
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smelting; and ~ possible future con- 
struction of a direct reduction steel 
plant in the Pilbara. 

As an experienced miner = and 
processor of raw materiais, BHP is 
ideally suited, apart from its sheer 
size, to exploit Australia’s rapidly 
emerging advantage as a producer of 
cheap and plentiful energy. Both 
BHP’s chairman, Sir James McNeill, 
and his’ predecessor, Sir fan 
McLennan, have expressed confidence 
about its ability to share in this 
development. In a remarkably frank 
interview, Sir James called for cuts 1n 
tariffs protecting local industries 
which face stiff import competition 
from Asian manufacturers, and a 
controlled increase in rnigration from 
Asia. He conceded there was “a great 
deal of room for improvement’ in the 
companys industnal relations, but 
said the situation was getting better. 
Sir lan predicted a gradual change in 
the nature of local company boards, 
with more representation from specific 
groups such as women and Aborigines. 
and criticised trenchantiy the spate of 
recent takeovers -- “Its the un- 
acceptable face of capitalism, as Ted 
Heath said.” 

As 1t enters the ‘80s, the company is 
operating from a sounder base ot 
public support. No longer is its sheer 
size a PR burden. The massive sums 
involved in the new mineral and 
processing developments have changed 
all that. Increasing overseas invest 
ment in local mining has made the 
foreign-based multinaticnai, such ag 
Utah, 
BHP. Outbursts against “a monopoly 
plundering the Austrahan public” 
each time a steel price increase was 


reer er oo 


announced became more subdued as 
the steelmaking division recorded 


official losses — although these were 
the resuit cf the company’s unique 
accounting system which downgrades 
profit because depreciation is es- 
timated on the repiacement, rather 
than original cost, of plant. 

The BHP story began in 1883, three 
years after The Buileiin was jaunched. 
A German-born boundary rider in 
western NSW, George Rasp, was 
fascinated by a long hill with a broken 
ridge. Sceptics said it was worthless 
but, at  Rasp’s instigation, a 
seven-member syndicate was formed 
and the area pegged out. Geclogical! 
assays indicated a rich silver lode. 


However, mining required large 
amounts of working capital, more 
than the collective finances of the 


by-now expanded syndicate, and BHP 
was floated as a public company in 
1885. 

By the late 1880s the company was 
rich and pewerful. The — board 
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the corporate butt instead of 
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increased the shares from 16,000 to 
160,000, reducing the value a share 
from £20 to £2. Later, the capital was 
divided further into 800,000 shares of 
eight shillings each, fully paid up, and 
a further 160,000 were placed on the 
London register. 

The first board had the same 
essential character as those which 
followed it and the group that presides 
over BHP today. Its members were 
not experts but extremely competent. 
Many were, and still are, of Scottish 
extraction — there is a strong, though 


informal, BHP link with the 
Caledonian Society and Scotch 
College in Melbourne — and they 
epitomised that Scottish blend of 


caution combined with a willingness to 
make bold decisions. W. FP. McGregor, 
the early chairman. occasionally 
engaged his own piper. 

In the first 15 years the company’s 
profits totalled £8 million, with the 


Special writer Andrew Clark: BHP 
faces decisions involving billions. 


best year. 1891. recording a staggering 
£1,247,121. BHP’s success triggered a 
feverish share boom, covering stocks in 
mining. land and transport. A writer. 
using the pseudonym Boomer, drew 
this stock exchange scene in_ the 
Illustrated Australian News: “You 
had only to issue a prospectus which 
contained the magic words Broken 
Hill. and draw some lines on a piece of 
paper and say it was a plan showing 
the lode ‘right through this 
valuable property’ and that certain 
wonderful assays had been made, and 
an eager frantic public was ready to 
subscribe. . .”’ 

“It was unfortunate,” writes Alan 
Trengove. in his’ excellent book, 
What's Good for Australia, “that not 
more of the colossal wealth earned 
from the Hill's silver and lead was 
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Which well-known company 
makes 6000 things you have 


never heard of... except 


You know magnetic 
recording tape. It was invented 
by BASF some forty years ago! 
And it is one product that is 
made by BASF that is known 
the world over. 


What about ®Basagran, 
®Styropor, ®Ultramid, 


®Heliogen, ®Palatinol, ®Sedipur, 


®Acronal, ®Basosoft, 
®Nyloprint and E.D.P. disc 
packs? These are unfamiliar 
names for things and 
substances that go to make up 
your familiar world. 


Two of the above products 
are used to make the page 


perhaps one? 


you are now reading. Another 
does the printing. Still another 
puts the colour into the 
printing ink 


BASF research has 
resulted in more than 6,000 
products — many widely 
accepted and in regular use in 
Australia. 


Even now we are 
improving our famous tapes — 
and inventing new techniques 
to help them do their job 
better. Better tapes, better 
cassettes, a better sound. 
Because we are BASF, we want 
to do things better! 


BASF Australia: Ready, willing and able. 


HYTREN/BASF 225 


Australia 


Today, 10,000 people will work 
on BASF research projects — 
developing products, new 
technologies and finding new 
applications important to the 
future. Every day, BASF invests 
more than $800,000 in research. 
And BASF research contributes 
to Australian living standards. 
In fields like food production, 
clothing, health, living and 
leisure, transport, education and 
environment protection. 

BASF produces over 6,000 
products— many in regular use 
in Australia — and widely 
accepted in their field. 

Do you want to know more about 
our work? Please write to us. 
We'll send you information. 


BASF Australia Ltd., 
Box 4705, GPO., 
Melbourne, Vic 3001. 


®) Registered Trademark of BASF Aktiengesellschaft. Federal Republic of Germany. 


spent in making the town a pleasanter 
place in which to live.” 

BHP had in operation 15 80-ton 
smelters capable of reducing 4500 tons 
of ore weekly, and in 1892 a 
government inquiry was told that no 
more than one or two percent of 
people working in the mines had 
escaped lead poisoning. Some children 
were stunted, according to Trengove, 
many hospital patients were colic, 
people aged prematurely and lost their 
sexual potency. The company 
contended that it had done enough, 
pointing out that its mine had 
improved ventilation, it had appointed 
a medical officer, established its own 
surgery, washing facilities had been 
introduced and the importance of 
hygiene stressed. 

However, Trengove writes: “The 
lack of water and the poor siting of the 
town which created problems of 
drainage and pollution from smelting 
fumes made it one of the unhealthiest 
places in Australia. Typhoid killed 
hundreds, and lead poisoning over the 
years ravaged manv more. Much of 


Iron Monarch: the company has extracted more than 
100 million tonnes of ore from the deposit since 1915. 


the water drawn from under the dry 
bed of Stephens Creek — and costing 
between eight and 13 shillings a 
hundred gallons — was contaminated 
by dead animals and_ rotting 
vegetation. Inadequate lavatories were 
also a menace. Typhoid patients died 
in tents and sheds: one even died on 
the railway platform.” 
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In 1892 the company abruptly 
broke off its agreement with the 
Amalgamated Miners’ Association and 
announced a contract system. After a 
bitter strike, which included mass 
pickets at the mine, the jailing of 
union leaders for conspiracy and 
sedition, and the importing of 500 
strike breakers from Melbourne under 
armed guard, union opposition 
collapsed. This dispute set the tone for 
bitter, occasionally bloody, confron- 
tations between BHP and the unions 
which, in turn, influenced the pattern 
of industrial relations in Australia up 
to World War II. 

Before the turn of the century BHP 
appointed Guillaume Daniel Delprat, 
a Dutchman who combined charm, 
intelligence and hard work with more 
than a stroke of cynicism, as general 
manager. Delprat saved the company 
millions by devising new methods of 
extracting silver and lead from mine 
tailings dumps and, under his 
guidance, BHP moved more _ into 
smelting and began looking at steel. 

In spite of record recoveries, 
doubts were being 
raised at the time 
about the _ long- 
term future of the 
mine at Broken 
Hill, doubts which 
were exacerbated 
by bitter manage- 
ment-union rela- 
tions. Through its 
uncanny combina- 
tion of luck, plan- 
ning and effective 
pressure on govern- 
ment, BHP had 
picked up two of 
the richest iron 
ore deposits then 
known in the world 
— Iron Knob and 
Iron Monarch, 
which rose above 
the red sandy 
plains about 50 
kilometres from 
the western shore 
of Spencer Gulf 
in South Australia. 
The iron was ac- 
quired not with 
steel in mind but 
because the com- 
pany wanted more 
ironstone to supply flux for its Port 
Pirie smelters. 

The company wanted to build a 
railway to the shore, construct a port, 
then ship the ironstone across to its 
smelters at Port Pirie, on the other 
side of the Gulf. According’ to 
Trengove, John Darling, a successful 
South Australian grain’ merchant, 


prominent member of the State’s 
Caledonian Society, and a member 
of the BHP board, arranged that 
enabling legislation should’ be 
introduced in the State Parliament by 
John Lewis, MLC, father of Essington, 
later BH P’s chief executive. 

BHP’s move into steel may have 
been prompted partly by the 
continuing troubles at the Hill but it 
was facilitated by Delprat’s drive and 
technical ability, available supplies of 
limestone and iron ore, its coke ovens 
at Bellambi, NSW, and its large 
financial resources and international 
reputation. 

However, the move was big and 
courageous. Steelmaking was then 
associated with large, industrialised 
countries such as Britain, the United 
States and Germany. Australia, with 
fewer than 5,000,000 people, was 
operating an Edwardian economy 
planted firmly on the sheep’s back. A 
small steelmaking enterprise had been 
struggling for survival at Lithgow, 
NSW, but the inland location and lack 
of capital limited its effectiveness and 
capacity to service the market. The 
company also was being pressed by the 
publicised intention of the incoming 
Labor Government in NSW _ to 
establish a State steelworks. At 
Delprat’s urging, the board gave steel 
the go-ahead in 1911. 

Newcastle was selected as_ the 
steelworks site. Although the area was 
hampered by a swamp, it contained 
high-grade coking coal ideal for 
steelmaking and there was a pool of 
labor in the district. It was an 
established coal, shipping and railway 
centre with a deepwater harbor and 
many small manufacturing plants. A 
special American consultant, David 
Baker, said the area was as suitable as 
Sparrow Point, Maryland, where the 
famous Bethlehem steelworks was 
sited. 

At the time the NSW Government 
was vigorously expanding its State 
enterprises, extending the railways, 
erecting State brickworks, limeworks, 
metal quarries and a clothing factory. 
However, Delprat, in a_ virtuoso 
performance, persuaded the State 
Government not only to postpone its 
own steelworks plans but also to help 
BHP by resuming more land in the 
Newcastle district and commissioning 
a costly dredging program in the 
harbor. 

Baker recommended the construc- 
tion of a 350-ton blast furnace, three 
65-ton open hearth steel furnaces, 
a blooming mill and a heavy rail mill, 
by-product coke ovens and_ other 
plant. To help cover the initial outlay, 
the board raised the authorised capital 
of £384,000 to £600,000. Soon after, 
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540,000 eight shilling shares were 
created, and in 1914 a further £600,000 
was raised in a debenture issue, paying 
6 percent. Two years later a further 
£400,000 was raised in the same way, 
and the company earned another 
£300,000 by disposing of its Port Pirie 
smelters. 

Sir Ian McLennan explains the 
move into steel this way: “You have to 
do these things at the right time and 
BHP was lucky, I suppose. It got that 
market in World War I and it started 
off with a magnificent raw materials 
situation — there were piles of fine 
coal all over the place for steelmaking: 
it was a drug on the market.” 
Professor Neville Wills, Professor of 
Business Administration at the 
University of NSW and a_ former 
member of BHP’s research staff, has 
written: “A launch into iron and 
steelmaking was not only obvious; for 
BHP it was the perfect answer to a 
dilemma. Its technical expertise in the 
mining and smelting business was the 
most advanced in Australia.” 

The onset of World War I brought 
heavy demand and isolation from 
other markets, an ideal mixture for an 
infant plant. After the war, however, 
the company faced its most critical 
period. Weakened by a_ bitter 
18-month strike at its mine, it was 
faced with increased competition from 
overseas steelmakers, and there were 
indications that British companies 
were dumping in an attempt to 
establish a greater share of post-war 
markets. The Hughes Government, 
reacting to pressure from the 
newly-established Australian Indus- 
tries Protection League, which 
included ‘several prominent BHP 
executives, increased tariffs on 
manufactured goods, including pig 
iron and ingot steel. Hughes was 
especially sympathetic to BHP 
because the company deliberately 
limited its profits during the war. 

However, the problems of a small 
domestic market, which continue to 
bedevil Australian manufacturing, 
compounded by soaring coal prices 
and sharply increased wages, forced a 
complete closure of the steelworks for 
nine months in 1922. 

This period saw the emergence of 
Essington Lewis, Australia’s greatest 
industrialist. When he first joined the 
company, Lewis was sent down the 
mine at Broken Hill. Appalled by the 
working conditions, he successfully 
sought an interview with Delprat. 
According to Trengove, Lewis found 
the Dutchman’s mixture of affability 
-and cynicism diverting. “After Lewis 
had finally been allowed to air his 
complaint, Delprat said: ‘What is the 
idiom you have in English, Lewis? 


That fleas are good for a dog — they 
keep him from brooding over being a 
dog. Now put that in your pipe and 
smoke it’.” 

It is a paradox that Delprat’s part- 
ing was hastened by a disagreement 
with Lewis over the correct technology 
the company should employ after the 
war. Lewis felt Delprat’s proposal to 
establish a Duplex steel plant, involv- 
ing a new process that circumvented 
the need for scrap steel in steelmaking, 
would involve prohibitive investment 
and prove fatal to the company. After 
some hesitation, the board was per- 
suaded by Lewis’s argument, and Del- 
prat resigned. 

The need for careful planning and 
cost-cutting impressed itself on Lewis. 
According to Wills: ‘Costs were 
steadily brought down, not only at the 
steelworks, but wherever BHP 


‘operated — at the ore fields of South 


Australia, at the limestone quarries in 
Tasmania, in the coal mines at 
Newcastle, and on the company’s 
steamers. Any flabbiness that may 
have developed during the prosperous 
war years was replaced by a rigor 
almost as unyielding as the product 
itself.” 

It was during these years that BHP 
acquired not only its rationalised and 
markedly vertical structure, but also 
its aversion for overheads; and as 
productivity rose and costs fell, an 
ever increasing proportion of the 
surpluses was retained to finance new 
and more productive equipment or to 
invest in steel-using companies. Thus, 


while BHP itself was rapidly 
developing its own vertical structure, 
the directors were also pursuing 


horizontal integration at the finishing 
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Kingfish A well in Bass Strait: BHP’s first oil strike. 


end. By the end of the ’20s the 
company had acquired the organisa- 
tional outline it still has today. 

Much of the company’s current 
character emerged from that period, 
including its rigidly centralised 
control. Each proposal costing more 
than £100 was referred to Lewis. He 
introduced a system of shadow boards 
for holding tools and equipment; in 
fact, this innovation was regarded as 
so important that a special section of 
BHP’s jubilee review publication was 
headed Shadow Boards, with the 
sub-heading: “A Place for Everything 
and Everything in its Place.” Under 
new rules all accidents were analysed 
and departments with good safety 
records received special rewards. By 
the late 1920s, according to Trengove, 
the steelworks was one of the “safest, 
cleanest and most efficient in the 
world.” 

The results of these policies were 
impressive. Price reductions began and 
continued at fairly regular intervals 
until 1936. BHP successfully resisted 
foreign competition, although it was 
helped significantly by the 1931 
devaluation of the Australian pound, 
which raised by one quarter the price 
of imports. In 1935 Australian Iron 
and Steel, a public company floated by 
the original Hoskins’ steelworks, was 
taken over, ending an era of domestic 
competition. By 1936 Australia was 
pulling out of the Depression and 
demand once again reached 1,000,000 
tons a year. The industry itself was 
having a significant influence on the 
shape of the domestic economy, and 
per capita consumption began 
increasing markedly. 

In 1937 the company relented to 

pressure from the South 


Australian Govern- 
ment and agreed to 
establish a_ steelworks 


at Whyalla and to start 
building ships in the 
same area. The company 
did not need much per- 
suading as Lewis, aware 
of the imminence of war, 
was attracted to the area 
because of its isolation 
from the more heavily 
populated east. 

During this period 
Lewis was, according to 
Wills, “impelled by mo- 
tives in which self in- 
terest was difficult to 
distinguish from national 
interest. In quick succes- 
sion there appeared in 
Australia sheet mills, 
wire mills, rope works 
and tube mills, each 
opening new avenues of 
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consumption for the products of 
the steel mills, and each adding to the 
economic strength of the manufac- 
turing sector. 

“Most important, they added to 
Australia’s strength, both for war and 
post-war. Without these industries, 
Australia’s high degree of self-reliance 
in defence and attack could never 
have been achieved. Nor would the 
unprecedented industrial expansion of 
the post-war period have been 
possible, either; for those industries, 
and others allied to them, were the 
‘foundations on which Australia’s 
post-war economic advance has very 
largely been built.” 

Lewis reported after a visit to 
Japan in 1934 that it was a 
“sunpowder magazine” and the people 
“fanatics” and “one day the two might 
connect and there will be = an 
explosion.” However, four years later 
it took a strike by watersiders at Port 
Kembla, and their continued defiance 
of threats of legal action from the then 
Attorney-General, Mr (later Sir 
Robert) Menzies, whose father was 
working for the company, before BHP 
abandoned pig iron exports to Japan. 

Later, as an earnest of his 
intentions, Lewis was the force behind 
the formation of a _ consortium, 
including BHP, to manufacture planes 
for the war effort. The Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corporation, based at 
Fishermen’s Bend, Melbourne, began 
producing Wirraways, which sadly 
were no match for the faster and more 
manoeuvrable Japanese Zero. BHP 
also increased production to gear up 
for the war effort and established a 
munitions factory near Newcastle. 

As the war progressed BHP became 
a willing instrument of government 
policy. Before Labor gained office in 
1941 the company was. attacked 
continually by its spokesmen. Dr H. V. 
Evatt, recently returned to parliamen- 
tary life after a spell on the High 
Court, claimed that Lewis’ was 
wrestling with a conflict of interest as 
the Director-General of Munitions and 
chief executive of the company. 
‘“Stabber” Jack Beasley denounced 
him in highly personal terms, claiming 
Lewis was handing out munitions 
orders to help BHP. 

However, after Labor came _ to 
power, talk of nationalisation and a 
mandatory profit limit of 4 percent on 
steel were quickly dropped. The Labor 
Prime Minister, John Curtin, in- 
creased Lewis’s powers and formed 
close ties with him. Norman Makin, 
the Minister for Munitions and a 
former outspoken critic of the 
company, declared millions of tons 
of steel had been made available at 
prices below those of other countries. 
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After such a magnificent wartime 
performance, the company faltered. It 
was troubled by extensive industrial 
strife, both on the coalfields and at the 
steelworks. But it also failed to 
anticipate the strong post-war growth 
in demand for steel, and stalled on new 
investment. As Wills says: “There was 
a noticeable pause in the _ early 
post-war period before enthusiasm for 
growth and practical measures took 
hold of the Australian imagination. 
Unfavorable conditions prevailed long 
enough to delay the resumption of the 
steel industry’s expansion program 
and the lag was felt throughout the 
economy for several years to come.” 

Local plants could not meet the 
sudden increase in demand, and after 
1949 a flood of expensive imports 
arrived on the scene to bridge the gap. 
Demand slipped in 1952, and after an 
expansion program was instituted the 
demand-supply gap gradually nar- 
rowed. However, in spite of a huge 
construction program, the post-war 


Essington Lewis: Australia’s greatest 
industrialist and BHP’s driving force. 


BHP was slow to accept new ideas, 
although steel technology was 
changing rapidly. The Japanese 
industry adopted new techniques more 
quickly and succeeded in bringing its 
prices below BHP’s. Japan admittedly 
had much greater production runs, 
but, in contrast with BHP, suffered 
from an almost total lack of domestic 
raw materials. 

As the Lewis reign came to an end, 
the company took its first steps in 
establishing a research section and 
beefed up its search for new minerals. 
A new chief executive, Ian (later Sir 
Ian) McLennan — a former dux of 
Scotch College — emerged and his 
aggressive “can do” approach broke 
down some of the by-now stifling 
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bureaucracy that was limiting the 
company’s flexibility. 

The new chairman was Sir Colin 
Syme, a Melbourne solicitor. Relaxed 
and urbane, with a ready wit, Syme 
was also cautious. A Bulletin writer 
observed in 1967 that “he drives his 
own not-so-new Holden car, has more 
old suits than new in his wardrobe, 
keeps his papers in a tatty briefcase 
and wears a raincoat that has seen 
better days.” As the © principal 
spokesman for a company which was 
notoriously reticent to discuss its 
plans and policies in public, Syme 
often was caught between critics, who 
claimed BHP made “rapacious” 
profits, and shareholders, who claimed 
steel prices were being kept artificially 
low because of a “pro-national”’ 
outlook among directors. In_ 1965, 
Syme said “‘it will be a disaster for this 
company if it is believed that the 
directors are regardless of the national 
interest. Under current circumstances 
there is no conflict between a pro- 
national outlook and the interests of 
the company.” 

During this period Esso, working in 
50-50 partnership with BHP, struck 
natural gas on the Barracouta field in 
Bass Strait. The discovery climaxed 
more than five years of research and 
drilling work, initiated by BHP. 
Although oil and gas was a new area 
for the company, its method of 
becoming involved was similar to that 
used for steel. BHP hired an American 
oil search expert, Lewis George Weeks, 
who had recently retired as_ chief 
geologist of the Standard Oil 
Company. He was commissioned to 
look at the Sydney Basin but said the 
most promising area was Bass Strait. 

McLennan decided to take up the 
challenge and the company secured 
offshore exploration permits over the 
Gippsland, Bass and Otway Basins. 
Initial geological work, including 
onshore studies, aeromagnetic and 
seismic surveys, revealed promising 
structures. Oil companies were asked 
to submit proposals for a farm-in 
agreement and Esso was chosen. 

BHP did not have the experience or 
technical knowledge to become a large 
offshore explorer, and the depths and 
stormy weather in’ Bass. Strait 
required the use of relatively new 
methods. Under the agreement, Esso 
drilled all exploration wells at its own 
expense and, following each discovery, 
BHP could take a 12.5 percent 
over-riding royalty of the well-head 
value of all production, or a 50 percent 
working interest in the development of 
the field and, therefore, a half share in 
production. So far, BHP has taken the 
half share in each new discovery. 

Two years after the natural gas 
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discovery the offshore explorer, 
Glomar III, spudded in Kingfish 
A well in 78 metres of water. Soon 
after, the joint venture announced a 
significant oil flow and later work 
proved-up a field of more than 1000 
million barrels of oil, making it 
Australia’s largest oil field. Oil was 
discovered later at Halibut and, more 
recently, Fortesque. The area produces 
60 percent of Australia’s domestic oil 
needs. 

Oil had a dramatic impact on the 
company, making it richer and more 
diversified than even its top executives 
imagined a few years before. Sir Ian 
McLennan: “If we hadn’t been 
successful there, BHP wouldn’t be the 
company it is today.” This is shown 
graphically in last year’s results. Out 
of a total net profit of $188,759,000, oil 
and gas contributed $123,088,000. 
Steel, on the other hand, contributed 
$32,270,000, after four years of loss. 

Experience in Bass Strait played a 
part in BHP’s decision to participate 
in the North-West Shelf natural gas 
venture, in which it has a 21.3 percent 
share. 

Other factors contributed to its 
taking a 30 percent share in the Mt 
Newman iron ore venture. The two 
principals in the project — American 
Metals Climax, later known as 
AMAX, and the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Co (CSR) — realised that 
planned production must be doubled 
to make enough money to service the 
development debt and provide an 
adequate cash flow. Following an 
approach from CSR, BHP agreed to 
become involved and now runs the Mt 
Newman project through its whollv- 
owned subsidiary, Dampier Mining Co. 

McLennan’s increased emphasis on 
exploration during the ’60s paid off in 
other ways. Following a visit to Groote 
Kylandt, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
BHP began a detailed test program 
which indicated large and economical- 
ly recoverable deposits of manganese, 
a grey-black brittle metallic ore used 
in various industrial processes. Mining 
began in the mid ’60s and ore was sent 
to Tasmania and_ overseas _ for 
smelting. A beneficiation plant — used 
to refine ore and prepare it for 
smelting — was completed at Groote 
Eylandt in the early ’70s, and last year 
just over 1,000,000 tons were mined, 
accounting for about 10 percent of 
world manganese trade. 

Apart from the coal mining it does 
to service its own extensive steel 
requirements, BHP has also branched 
out into the export coal industry over 
the past decade. Interests include a 58 
percent share of Thiess Dampier 
Mitsui, which operates the Moura- 
Kianga open cut coking coal mines on 


the south-eastern flank of the Bowen 
Basin in Queensland. The group also 
prospected six major fields in the 
northern section of the Bowen Basin. 
It is involved in the Bargo coking coal 
prospect on the western side of the 
Illawarra coalfield, about 70 kilo- 
metres south of Sydney; has control of 
the Saxonvale steaming coal deposit in 
the Hunter Valley; is preparing to 
export coking coal from its Gregory 
deposit in the Bowen Basin _ to 


steelworks in Brazil, Japan and South 
Korea; and has an interest in the 
Boggabri coking-steaming coal pros- 


Sir James McNeill: “There will be 
an improvement in our efficiency.” 


pect, about 350 kilometres north-west 
of Newcastle. 

The company’s interests began 
widening before oil was discovered, but 
since then its mineral exploration 
policy is to develop anything that will 
make money. As BHP, through 
wholly-owned subsidiaries or in a joint 
venture, the company mines gold, may 
soon mine copper and gold at Ok Tedi 
in New Guinea, and is involved in tin 
mining in Indonesia. 

Structurally, it is now divided into 
three divisions — Steel, Oil and Gas, 
and Minerals. Steel encompasses the 
operations of the integrated iron and 
steelmaking plants at Port Kembla, 
Newcastle and Whyalla, the iron- 
making and steel rolling activities at 
Kwinana in Western Australia and 
the steel rolling mill at Geelong. It 
also includes the coal and iron ore 
mines servicing the mills and the 
group’s shipping fleet. Oil and Gas 
covers Bass Strait and the North- 
West Shelf, BHP’s involvement in 
other oil exploration and its invest- 
ments in petrochemicals. Minerals, 
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which contributed $15,551,000 to 
last year’s profits, covers all the other 
mining activities of the group and the 
railways and port facilities at the 
River 


Robe iron ore project in 
Western Australia. 
Part of the current’ structure 


resulted from an inquiry into the 
company’s formation by the American 
consultants, Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, in 1967. Calling on outsiders 
signified, as one senior executive put 
it, that the company was “inbred” and 
its executives “couldn’t see the wood 
for the trees.” On the consultants’ 
recommendations, the job of chair- 
man, then still occupied by Sir Colin 
Syme, became full-time, and he was 
also put in charge of a key five-man 
finance committee. The managing 
director, then McLennan, became 
head of a four-man body known as the 
executive committee. Senior manage- 
ment was enlarged and there was more 
delegation of authority and emphasis 
on accountability. 

Currently, the chairman is Sir 
James McNeill and the chief general 
manager and board member, Brian 
Loton. The latter, a former head of 
BHP’s steel division, appears shy and 
taciturn, although company insiders 
say he can, at times, be quite brutal in 


rejecting submissions from _ subor- 
dinates. A former student at the 
exclusive Hale School in Perth, 


Loton’s rise through the company has 
been steady, if not spectacular. 

In a recent speech to the Securities 
Institute in Sydney, Loton said the 
company will spend $200 million on 
new steelmaking plant this year, 
following an outlay of $130 million in 
1979. 

The future of BHP’s steel division 
was also a prominent subject during 
interviews I had with Sir James 
McNeill and Sir Ian McLennan. 

Sir James says the major new 
developments in Australia — alumin- 
ium smelters, the North-West Shelf 
— will “substantially underwrite” local 
steel demand. A direct reduction plant 
in the Pilbara, using North-West Shelf 
natural gas as a fuel source, could be 
built for an export market. “We’ve 
had a look at it and our present view is 
that it’s not an attractive economic 
prospect, but that could change. 

“The problem with the steel 
industry is getting it into a state of 
profit that will justify the tremendous 
investment that will be called for, and 
that’s a problem that isn’t peculiar to 
us in Australia. There won’t be much 
expansion over the next few years, but 
there will be an improvement in our 
efficiency.” 

On the future direction of the 
company, Sir James said: “We started 
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aS a mining company and we still see 
ourselves as a mining company and a 
processor of mineral products. We can 
expect to get more diversified. These 
days we have a shopping list that 


includes virtually all economic 
minerals, and aluminium is- an 
extension of our activities as a 
processor. BHP’s’ expansion into 
another metal — one that has 
impressive growth prospects and 


complements steel — is a significant 
thing for Australia.” Further expan- 
sion was also planned at the Temco 
processing plant in Tasmania, which 
produces ferro alloys. Like aluminium, 


Sir Ian McLennan: “I think rather 
poorly of some of the takeovers.” 


ferro alloy production is_ energy- 
intensive and the plant consumes 
twice as much electricity as nearby 
Launceston. 

Sir Jan McLennan _ says_ the 
company’s background means that 
“energy-based developments will be 
second nature to BHP, and Australia 
has to develop further into the 
processing of minerals. This alumin- 
lum expansion is a_ tremendously 
encouraging thing. I’m convinced that 
it won’t be long before other power- 
intensive industries come here. It’s 
partly because of our cheap power, 
partly because of our good climate and 
partly because of our intelligent labor 
force.” 

However, while new energy- 
intensive processing, such as_ alu- 
minium processing, does not require 
much labor, lengthy delays through 
industrial disputes could prove 
crippling because they would tie up 
costly plant and disrupt supply 
schedules. So far, the BHP record has 
been mixed at best. 

Sir James McNeill: “Capacity at 
some of our operations has been 


downgraded by 20 or 25 percent 
through industrial disputes, which is a 
terribly serious thing not just for the 
company but for Australia. We have 
spent more time in recent years in’ 
trying to understand the problem, and | 
trying to prevent disputes arising. Our 
industrial relations are no worse and 
perhaps no better than the general 
run, but in saying that I’m conceding 
that there’s a great deal of room for 
improvement. I think we’re making 
progress but it’s not quickly identified 
in the short term. As communities 
change, so do the attitudes and 
philosophies of companies.” 

Sir Ian McLennan agreed in 
general with the concept of worker 
participation, including the future 
allocation of a share of the profits to 
workers, “but I think it has to be 
evolutionary.” 

He has also, as a_ sprightly, 
well-built 71-year-old, taken on some 
modern ideas about the _ board 
membership. “Board members should 
have a few obvious qualifications such 
as integrity and a good knowledge of 
business, although that’s not ab- 
solutely essential, and experience and 
achievement in some fields. But I 
think Australia will gradually move 
to having people on boards who 
understand special interests, such as 
Aborigines or women.” 

He is more strident on the rash of 
recent takeovers in Australia, 
including Ansett (by News Ltd) and 
Thiess (by CSR). “I think rather 
poorly of some of the takeovers, of 
the animosity they create. It’s the 
unacceptable face of capitalism, as 
Ted Heath said. They’re unproductive, 
and they just change the shareholder.” 

Sir James was most outspoken on 
the need for tariff reductions and more 
Asian migration. Dealing with local 
industries such as_ textiles and 
clothing, protected by high tariffs and 
quotas from Asian imports, he said: 
“We have to face up to it. It’s not a 
question of whether we like Asian 
products coming in and_ perhaps 
having to vacate that field — it’s just 
an inescapable fact and that’s the wav 
it’s going to be. We won’t improve our 
relations by shutting out the limited 
range of products that they can 
manufacture and live by — we do have 
to face up to tariff reductions in 
industries which are sensitive to Asian 
production. 

“We can do more than we do in 
bringing in Asians. That would be 
heresy to some people but I think a 
very modest sprinkling, dilution if you 
like, in the workforce of Asian people 
would be acceptable. They would bring 
in attitudes and customs which would 
blend in and make us better.” 
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